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PREFACE. 


Fob  the  most  part,  the  Literature  of  Letter- Writing,  properly 
so-called,  falls  within  quite  modern  times.  From  Antiquity  have  \ 
come  down  to  us  several  Collections  of  "  Letters " ;  but,  with 
two  or  three  notable  exceptions,  such  only  in  name,  they  are 
chiefly  moral  or  political  essays,  descriptive  pieces,  and  rhetori- 
cal declamations.  Li  Greek  Literature,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
them  bears  the  magic  name  of  Plato.  Modem  criticism, 
generally,  holds  them  to  be  forgeries ;  and  their  intrinsic  merit 
or  interest  is  not  so  high  as  to  make  their  genuineness  or  spur- 
iousness  matter  of  very  great  concern.  Equally  spurious,  but 
more  entertaining,  are  the  Letters  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar 
prince,  Anacharsis,  the  .  enterprising  traveller  of  the  Sixth 
Century,  B.C.*  Next,  in  order  of  time,  come  the  so-called 
Letters  of  Alkiphron  (of  the  Second  or  Third  Century  of  the 
Christian  era),  the  most  entertaining  and  valuable  of  the  species. 
As  pictures  of  Athenian  life  and  manners,  of  the  New  Comedy 
period,  high  interest  attaches  to  them  ;  and  for  elegance  of  style, 
and  picturesqueness  of  description,  they  have  a  deserved  repute. 
Not  much  later,  probably,  were  composed  the  Love-Letters  of 
Aristaenetus.  In  their  day,  they  seem  to  have  had  some  vogue. 
Not  more,  however,  than  the  Epistles  of  Alkiphron  do  they 

*  Others,  of  more  or  less  fame,  are  those  of  Phalaris,  the  Qreek  prince  of 
Agrigentnm,  bo  celebrated  by  the  Bentlej-Boyle  controversy  ;  of  Theano,  the 
irife  of  Pythagoras ;  and  of  Philostratns,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Apolloniut  of 
Tyana,    Only  the  last  are  genuine. 
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possess  any  claim  to  the  modem  title,  or  to  be  regarded  as  other 
than  artificial  productions  intended  for  the  public  eye.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  imitations  and  adaptations  from  Plato* 
Menauder,  Lucian,  and  other  distinguished  and  popular  writers. 
Of  Greek  Collections,  which  have  more  right  to  the  title,  mos^ 
celebrated,  perhaps,  are  the  Epistles  of  the  famous  rhetorician 
Libanius — the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
Athanasius,  and  Chrysostom — ^and  those  of  Julian  himself. 

Latin  Literature,  which  owes  so  much  to  its  Greek  parent, 
can  boast,  in  (genuine)  epistolary  productions,  greater  fame  as  well 
as  greater  fertility.     It  includes  the  Letters  of  Cicero ;  of  Sencc£b 
(which,  however,  are,  in  fact,  admirable  moral  treatises  evidently 
intended  for  publication);    of  the  Younger  Pliny,  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  of  the  eminent  rhetorician, 
Fronto,  the  preceptor  and  correspondent  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius;    of   the    erudite  Symmachus,   the   apologist  of   the 
fallen  but  still     surviving  religion   of  Jupiter ;    and,  finally, 
of  Sidonius,  the  last  poet  of  the  disrupted  Roman  Empire.     Of 
these,   the  Letters  of  Cicero    and   of  Pliny   alone  bear  much 
resemblance  to  the  modern  type;    and  they  may  be  reckoned 
among  the   most  interesting  lesser  remains — among  the  most 
entertaining  parerga — of  the  Boaian  Literature.     The  Letters 
of  the  great  Orator,  and  the  more  studied,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
more  varied  and  entertaining  ones  of  the  friend  of   Trajan, 
remained  the  standard  and  model,  more  admired  than  imitated, 
of  the  Epistolary  style. 

Barren  as  they  were  in  all  the  higher  species  of  prose 
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lateratuTOy  the  long  ages  preceding  the  Benaissanoe  produced, 

also,  little  of  interest  or  of  importance  in  this  class — until  the 

Eleventh  Century,  nothing  at  all.     To  that  Age  belong  a  few, 

perhaps  half-a-dozen,  Collections  of  some  value.    Excepting  the 

(Latin)   Letters   of   Heloisa  and   Abelard,    which   have    been 

generally,  but  rather  too  hastily,  received  as  genuine,  none  of 

them  acquired  or  deserved  any  popularity  or  special  fame.    The 

JLettera  of  Petrarca,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  Cicero's 

JlpiaUea  to  his  Fa/miliar  Friendsy  and  the  Letters  of  the  famous 

scholar  Poggio  Bracciolini,  who  has  earned  even  greater  grati. 

tude  from  the  reading  world  by  his  recovery  of  several  of  the 

lost  Comedies  of  Plautus,  among  others,  reprasent  the  Epistolary 

Art  during  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  ;  while  the 

Epistles  of  the  illustrious  Erasmus  remain  the  best  representa* 

tives  of  it  in  the  next  Age.    In  the  vernacular  languages, 

nothing  of  the  kind,  hitherto,  had  been  produced  at  alL 

The  first  Collection  of  English  Letters  is  that  of  the  Paston 
Pamily,  written  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
At  first  suspected,  their  genuineness  is  now  fairly  established. 
But,  valuable  as  they  are  to  the  Antiquarian,  neither  their 
archaic  style  nor  their  rather  dry  matter  attracts  the  un. 
archseological  reader.  Still  less  entertaining  or  edifying,  and 
of  merely  historic  or  biographic  value,  such  as  it  may  be,  must 
be  adjudged  the  vast  majority  of  the  published  Letters  of 
eminent  personages  of  the  next  Century — ^princes,  statesmen, 
scholars,  or  savans.  Few  things,  in  fact,  make  duller  or 
drearier  reading  than  these  ponderous  productions  of  formalism 
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and  pedantry.  Modelling  their  style  according  to  the  minute  regu- 
lations  laid  down  by  the  legislators  of  the  Art,  these  epistolo- 
graphers  would  almost  as  soon  have  thought  of  asserting  the  right 
of  free-thinking  as  of  free  letter.^^Titing;  of  discrediting  the 
miracles  of  Herodotus  or  of  Livy  as  of  departing  from  the  received 
canons  of  Epistolary  forms.  Among  other  Codes,  in  the  ''  Art  of 
Letter- Writing  "  (^De  Epistulia  Coiiscribendis)  of  the  philosopliic, 
as  well  as  erudite,  Erasmus  these  laws  have  been  displayed  iu 
detail.  The  witty  author  of  the  Praise  of  Folly  ^  it  may  reasonably 
be  presumed,  would  weary  his  readers  considerably  less  than  the 
rest  of  the  Epistolary  authorities :  yet  his  rules  and  regulations 
leave  little  license  to  the  individual  imagination  and  fancy.  As 
for  the  legislators  most  in  esteem,  they  divide  the  whole  Art 
into  five  principal  departments: — the  Didactic,  tlie  Deliberative^ 
the  Demonatraiivey  the  Judicial^  and-  the  Familiar.  These 
they  sub-divide  into  twenty-one  varieties : — the  Congratulatoi^y^ 
the  Laudatory,  the  Consolatory,  tlie  Denunciatoi^y,  the  Cotju 
TiiiTUitoTy,  the  Petitionary,  the  Mandatory,  the  Ojfflcious,  the 
Jocose,  &c.  Spontaneity  and  freedom,  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  species  of  writing,  to  them  would  have  seemed  but  as 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  barbarism  and  Philistinism. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  pedantic  forms 
continued  to  characterise  the  epistolary  productions  of  eminent 
personages,  whether  in  society  or  in  letters.  To  produce  and 
maintain  this  sort  of  conventionalism  in  this  countrv,  two  causes 
concurred :  on  the  one  hand,  the  Engliiili  pedantry  of  the 
Court  ol"  ElizuK'ih  and  of  tlie  first  Stuart  (of  wliich  the  famous 
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Huphuea  of  Lilly,  that  long  served  as  the  text-book  of  polite 
language,  was  at  once  cause  and  effect) ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Latin  pedantry  of  the  schools.     But,  principally,  the  universal 
maintenance  of  Latin,  as   the  medium   of   intercourse  among 
scholars,  checked  and  fettered  the  use  of  the  vernacular  idioms. 
The  one  remarkable  exception  to  the  prevailing  conventional 
formalism  are  the  Letters  of  Howell  (1616-1660).    So  modem 
an  air  have  they,  as  compared  with  titose  of  his  contemporaries, 
that,  but  for  evidence  to  the  contrary,  his  earlier  ones  might  be 
suspected  to  be  forgeries  by  a  later  hand.     In  the  secobd  half  of 
the   Century,  as   reverence   for  authority  decreased,   and    the 
national  languages  came  into  greater  cultivation   and   repute. 
Letter- Writing  began  to  throw  off  the  fetters  imposed  upon  it  ; 
and  it  assumed  an  ease  and  freedom  scarcely  known  before.     If 
English   Letter- Writing   of  that   period,  in  peculiar  graces  of 
style — owed  still  more  to  the  genius  of  the  language  than  to 
that  of  the  individual — does  not  boast  a  Mde.  de  S^vign^,  or 
even  a  Babsac,  yet  the  letters  of  Lady  Rachel  Kussell,  or  of 
Locke,   in  point  of    style    may    claim    some   merit;    while, 
in  the  expression  of  thought   or  feeling,  they    far  excel  the 
trilling  and  vapid  matter  of  Balzac  and  his  School.     With  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  with  Swift,  from  whom  the  Art  (if,  in   N. 
his  hands,  it  can  be  called  an  Art)  in  England  received  a  new 
case  and  vigour,   may  be  said   to  begin  the  English  classical    ■ 
letter-writers. 

Few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
present  volume,  which  will  be  t'ollowed  by  others,  comiJeting  the 
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seiiea  1. — ^No  Letters  have  been  included,  which  have  not 
seemed  to  possess  for  the  ordinary  reader  some  especial  interest, 
whether  biographic,  social,  literary,  or  historic.  2. — ^A  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  each  Letter-Writer,  as  comprehensive  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  concise  as  possible,  forming  a  summary  of  the 
most  interesting  or  important  facts  of  his  life,  with  illustrative 
extracts  from  his  principal  public  writings,  has  been  prefixed. 
Without  such  introduction,  for  the  greater  number  of  readers 
the  interest,  and  even  the  intelligibility,  of  his  epistolary 
remains  is  considerably  lessened.  3. — Explanatory  and  illus- 
trative Notes  (including  extracts  from  the  letters  of  cor- 
respondents), wherever  they  have  seemed  to  be  necessary 
or  useful  for  elucidating  the  text,  have  been  freely  supplied. 
4 — A  full  and  complete  Index  appears  at  the  end  of  each 
Tolunic. 

If  the  best  letters  of  the  Masters  of  the  Art  form  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  kinds  of  lighter  literature,  that  commonplace 
productions  of  the  species  offer  one  of  the  dullest  and  least  edify- 
ing sorts  of  reading  is  equally  trua  The  Collections  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  contributors  to  this  popular  kind  of  writing 
illustrate  the  truth  with  sufficient  force ;  and  in  no  department 
of^  literature,  perhaps,  can  the  principle  of  selection  be  more 
conveniently  or  advantageously  applied*  In  the  cases  of  some 
of  the  more  voluminous — of  Pope,  of  Chesterfield,  in  particular, 
— ^the  applicability  of  the  principle  is  especially  apparent,  a  fact 
which,probably,  will  be  recognised  by  most  persons  who  have  been 
at  the  pains  of  exploring  the  entire  mass  of  their  published  letters. 
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Care  has  been  taken  in  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
genuine  text  of  the  Letters  of  Pope.  The  ordinary  Collections, 
published  before  the  minute  researches  of  his  more  recent 
critics  and  editors,  have  become,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  little  value,  in  respect  of  their  chronology  and  ad. 
dresses,  as  well  as  in  relative  sisrnificance.  But,  in  fact, 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  body  of  them  the  interest 
for  any  but  the  biographer  is  slight. 

It  is  intended  to  include  in  the  Series  only  the  most  eminent 
Letter.  Writers,  with  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
in  English  Literature,  whose  Letters  possess  especial  interest,  de- 
rived as  well  from  the  matter  as  from  the  fame  of  the  writer. 
The  Series,  when  completed,  will  exhibit,  it  is  believed,  a  varied 
and  lively  picture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  life,   manners, 

literature,  politics,  and  society  generally— as  they  appeared 
to  some  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives  in  English 
Letters  or  Society — such  as  rarely  has  been  displayed  in  the 
same  limit  of  space. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  publication  of  the  present  volume 
has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  the  plan  of  the  work  having  been 
formed,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  matter  having  been  arranged, 
four  years  ago. 

December,  1885. 
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of  seeing  England  again — Hia  domestic  way  of  life — Laments  his  lot 
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To  Ebasmus  Lbwis.  Why  he  has  not  written  to  him  for  ao  many  years 
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{nou) 2e7.2.U 
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His  place  among  the  letter-writers — ^His  letters  laboured  and  artificial— 
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W.  Montagu,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lady  Suffolk,  and  others — 
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cases  of  Dryden,  Walsh,  and  L'Ehtrange — AVhy  the  Tories  ought  not 
to  grudge  the  purgatorial  tax  for  the  last — Sum  total  of  the  expense 
of  the  ransoms — A  further  consideration  of  the  cases  of  certain  friends, 
such  as  Jervas  and  Gay — An  extra  expense — ^The  most  costly  of  all 
the  residents  in  Purgatory  will  be  the  Dean  himself,  who,  by  his 
own  confession,  has  composed  more  libels  than  sermons — Reason  for 
hoping  his  safety  after  all — Pope  thinks  his  soul  undeserving  to  be 
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8aved,  if  he  did  not  try  to  save  that  of  one  to  whom  he  is  so  much 
obliged — Montaigne's  apophthegm— According  to  it,  Swift  is  his 
debtor  rather  than  creditor — Completion  of  the  Bap§  of  the 
Lock        .        .        .        . 372.375 

To  JoHK  Gartll.  Gongratnlates  him  npon  the  birth  of  an  heir^-^ 
Obligations  to  him  as  a  solicitor  for  subscription  for  the  Horner^— 
Reqnests  a  list  of  the  subscriptions  by  the  opening  of  Parliament— 
The  list  to  be  then  printed — Confident  of  warm  support — ^Flatters 
himself  he  has  skilfully  managed  the  pedication  of  the  Bape  of  the 
Loch — ^Written  with  great  deliberation — Miss  Permor  approves — 
Has  taken  the  best  advice  in  the  kingdom  respecting  it — His  intended 
Preface  superseded  by  the  Dedication— Fools,  however,  will  talk— 
Rentes  vi<ighre9 — Intends  to  revenge  himself  on  the  ^  Great 
Monarch"  in  his  Homer — Proposes  to  be  in  London  all  the 
winter 375-377 

To  JoHK  Cabtll.  Too  mnch  devoted  to  Homer  to  visit  Lady  holt— 
The  long  siege  of  Troy  not  a  pleasing  prospect — The  Oreek  not  so 
formidable  as  he  had  feared — Commentators  and  critics  a  troublesome 
sort  of  auxiliaries — A  method  of  dispensing  with  their  services-^ 
Caryll  soliciting  subscriptions-^^Un friendly  critics  charge  him  with 
ignorance  of  Greek — Refuted  by  his  specimen  translations  already 
before  the  public — Charges  of  Popery  and  of  Toryism — At  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  former  accusation — Accused,  on  the  other 
side,  of  Whiggism — ^A  reasonable  inference — Partisanship  and 
Sectarianism  dominant — Finds  it  a  misfortune  to  have  been  bred  a 
Papist — Between  two  fires^His  indifference  and  impartiality — Inde- 
pendence of  mind  worth  more  than  all  the  virtues  of  Bigotry    377-380 

To  John  Gat.  Invites  him  to  Binfield  where  Parnell  is  a  guest — Mr. 
Harcourt's  bad  report  of  Gky**  health — Dr.  Pamell's  liturgical  error 
— ^Pamell  and  himself  in  exemplary  harmony,  warned  by  the  Greeks 
before  Troy^— The  effects  of  Homeric  studies  upon  his  looks — ^Toung 
himself  of  not  more  tragic  aspect — Cannot  consent  to  the  publication 
of  a  certain  burlesque — Sends  his  remembrances  to  the  Dean,  Arbuth- 

not,  and  others 380-381 

V  To  Ababblla  Fkbmob.  The  Rape  of  the  Loch  designed  only  to  amuse 
a  few  young  ladies,  who  can  laugh  at  their  sex's  follies  and  their  own 
— ^Reason  of  the  hasty  publication  of  the  first  incomplete  edition^ 
Explains  the  meaning  of  machinery  in  poetry— The  ancient  poets 
and  many  modem  young  ladies  compared — ^The  Bosicrucians — Le 
Comte  de  Oabalis — Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Nymphs,  and  Salamanders — The 
poem  wholly  fictitious — Belinda  and  Miss  Fermor  have  nothing  in 
common  but  beauty — Miss  Fermor'H  immaculateness     .        .    381-383 

To  Ababella  Pbbmob.— One  man  of  merit  worth  a  thousand  common- 
place adorers — ^Tbe  happy  fortune  of  her  accepted  lover — Felicitates 
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her — More  her  well-wisher  than  a  pretender  to  celebrate  her  beantj 
»— She  has  more  happiness  to  come  than  that  of  being  a  fine  lady— 

•  To  be  addressed  now  in  the  language  of  truth — ^FeUcitationa 
again 383-361 

To    Db.    Pabnbll.     Entreats    him   to    return   to   Binfield — ^Entirely 

-  depends  upon  him  in  the  matter  of  Homer — ^Homer's  commentators 
overwhelm  him — Curses  them  all,  and  even  blasphemes  Homer  himself 
—Begs  Pamell  to  come  quickly  and  prevent  further  impiety — ^PameH's 
miracles — If  Parnell  cannot  come  to  him,  he  must  go  to  Pamell — ^His 
time  never  more  precious — Compares  himself  as  unacademic  with  his 
academic  and  Greek -learned  friend — ^Tho  one  a  mere  wit,  the  other  a 
reverend  parson — ^His  learned  friend,  in  fine,  is  Dr.  ParneUe    384-386 

To  Dr.  Arbuthkot.  Hot  weather  and  headaches — Has  read  Arbnth- 
not's  verses  on  the  Dust-Plague — Scriblerus  must  be  postponed  to  the 
winter — No  disadvantage,  since  the  world  will  be  affording  fresh 
materials — Reports  a  recent  visit  to  the  Dean  at  Letcombe — ^The  Dean 
in  the  character  of  an  Epicurean  deity — Swift's  methods  of  passing 
his  time — Experiments  and  mystic  signs  on  the  votes  and  bills  of  the 

-  House  of  Commons — Concludes  with  an  epigram  in  the  Bcribler- 
ian  manner ^  386-389^ 

To  Chablbs  Jbbtas.  Reports  a  visit  to  Oxford — ^All  very  honest 
fellows  there — Their  great  conBtemation  at  the  news  of  the  Queen^s 
death — No  panegyrics  yet  ready  for  the  new  King  at  the  University— 
Admires  Jervas's  Whig  principles  of  resistance — Quotes  Addison's 
verses  on  Liberty — Thanks  Jervas  for  his  good  offices  with  Addison— 
Reflects  on  Philips*  conduct  towards  him — Expects  nothing  more 
than  mere  civility  from  Addison — Would  scorn  to  receive  a  favour 
from  any  man  having  so  low  an  opinion  of  him  as  to  consider  him  as 
a  mere  partisan — Leaves  his  reputation  to  Time  to  vindicate — Addison 
sure  of  his  respect  at  all  times,  and  of  his  real  friendship  when  lie 
chooses  to  claim  it — The  nature  of  his  connexion  and  correspondence 
with  Swift — Obligations  forced  him  to  show  gratitude — Ana- 
thematises Party — Wishes  there  may  be  an  end  of  it    .        .     389-391 

To  Edwabd  Blount — However  oc-cup!o«],  incapable  of  forgetting  him 
— His  Homeric  task  increased  by  his  addition  of  Notes,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  visit  to  the  Oxford  Libraries — Lord  Harcourt — Dr. 
Clarke  seduces  him  from  his  proper  occupation — The  Geographers 
and  their  Maps,  and  the  Libraries — His  engraver's  shortcomings- 
Writes  to  him  in  a  highly  imperious  style — Inconveniences  of  being 
a  Papist — ^A  dangerously-powerful  subject — Barcelona  the  rival  of 
Troy — ^Why  Machinery  in  a  Barceloniad  would  be  juster— 
Professes  astonishment  at  the  co-existence  of  so  much  heroism 
and  so  much  superstition  in  the  same  breasts — A  trip  of  curiosity 
to  London  at  the  Queen's  death — His  political   and    philosophical 
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iiidifferentisin — CoBinopolitunieni  proof  against  the  agitations  of 
Pftrt7 — Hopes  that  Toryism  and  Whiggism  msj'  be  things  of 
the  past — Begrets  that  Roman  Cut  holies  have  not  been  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  tolerance — Quieqvid  delirant  reges,  plee- 
tutUw  Aehivi — The  raaduesB  of  the  man;  the  gain  of  the 
few 381-8M 

To  WiLLiAit  PoBTKBCUK.  HiB  lawjer-frfend  does  not  deserve  the 
diabolic  motto,  circuit  quarent  quern devoret — The  traveliiDg experience 
of  a  barrieMr — His  own  inferioriiy  as  a  rambler — 'Fotteacue'a  report 
of  »  legal  eate  entertains  some  ladies  of  their  acquaintance— Beporta 
of  the  same  kind  continued  would  be  more  diverting  than  half  the 
novele  read  bj  ladies — Thej  would  have  a  happy  anion  of  truth  and 
scandal — Bath  itself  yields  to  circuit  experience— An  eminent  judge's 
precedent  nnbeeded 394-305 

To  TsBEaA  Blouht.  Declaree  an  impartial  and  divided  affection  for 
herself  and  her  sister — In  love  with  them  from  infancy — Queens, 
regent  by  turn — His  practice  is  to  write  to  the  SovereTgn  for  tJie 
time  being — Dr.  Badcliffe'e  prescription,  and  her  sister's  obstinacy — 
Wlien  Tirlues  and  vices  exchange  places — Her  eialer  as  Undine — At 
Bath  ambitious  ladies  mnst  leave  their  proper  element — Martha  Blount 
and  Qaeen  Christina  of  Sweden  compared — The  best  mermaid  in 
Christendom  excelled — Teresa  in  the  character  of  Undine — Bzhoris 
her  to  conqner  by  water  as  well  as  by  land — Buckram  and  Qennan 
Bnfis — The  tyranny  of  fashion  becomes  easy  by  habit — A  delightful 
■lory,  and  an  ineffectual  recipe 395-3117 

7o  Db.  A&buthnot.  a  joint  letter  from  Pamell  and  himself-^ 
Seribltttu  much  neglected  by  Parnell  at  present — Hopes 
the  late  political  changes  will  not  deprive  the  world  of  the  fur- 
ther Incnbratione  of  Martin — Pledges  himself  to  advance  the 
work  as  mnch  as  he  can — The  campaign  before  Troy  almost  ended— 
Bejuices  at  his  approaching  freedom — Oay,  though  he  has  lost  his 
diplomatic  secretaryship,  will  still  act  as  secretary  to  irurtio 
Bcriblems — No  greater  glory — Recollections  of  the  meetings  of  the 
ScrihUrut  Club  at  St.  James's  Palace — Beply  of  Arbuthnct 
(note) 397-3118 

To  Jobs  Qat.  Welcomes  him  on  his  return  from  Hanover — Offers  him 
a  retreat  at  Binfield — Whether  Whig  or  Tory,  equally  welcome — Real 
friends  do  not  need  the  assurance  ot  frequent  letter-writing — The  late 
surprising  political  bottleverttTiunl  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
epistolary  shortcomings  of  Oay's  friends — Even  himself  affected  by 
the  late  excitement — His  own  reasons  for  not  writing  to  his  friend- 
Invites  him  to  assist  in  celebrating  the  end  of  the  Homeric  labours 
at  Binfield — Badinage  upon  Gay's  PastoraU—Th^  Blou^clindaa  of  tiie 
Uagne    and  the  Bosalindas  of    Briluin — Uuuovcr  Philips   uid    bia 
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Rosalind — Pamell  and  himself  at  the  Bath  and  inseparable— Offers  to 
pay  Gay's  expenses  if  he  will  join  them — ^Advises  him  to  make  his 
fortune  by  some  Court-ode  or  other  .        .        .        .    399-401 

To  Martha  Blouht.  Writes  from  the  Bath — Neglects  a  large  company 
of  ladies  for  that  purpose— Commands  a  prospect  of  a  bevy  of  them  from 
the  window — The  finest  promenade  in  the  world — His  dissipations 
at  Bath — ^Why  no  lampoon  out  on  the  Bath  ladies — His  late  travelling 
companion  the  prettiest  of  them — Mrs.  Oage  does  him  double  honour 
— ^Endeavours  to  be  agreeable  by  imitating  the  beaux,  in  particular 
Gasooigne  and  Nash — A  deluded  Adonis — Nash  and  Oascoigne  his 
chief  male  acquaintance — Is  so  much  of  a  rake  as  to  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  with  Dr.  Pamell — Better  company  expected—A  disgraced  Earl's 
health  drunk  by  certain  ladies— Libels  and  intrigues  under  disguise 
of  drinking  the  waters  " — The  public  man  who  deserves  a  monument 
^A  week's  dissipation— Intends  to  visit  Longleat  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe— The  two  sisters  never  so  much  in  his  thoughts  as  now— 
Differently  r^arded  by  him  at  Binfield,  London,  and  Bath — ^Her 
n,^UT0w  escape  from  death  has  revealed  all  her  value  to  him — ^Ex- 
presses admiration  for  both  sisters — Their  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
their  sex 401-403 

To  John  Cabtll.  Caryll  in  a  fit  of  the  gout — ^Harcourt  also  a  gouty 
subject — Gay  and  himself  suffering  from  an  attack  of  criticism— Some 
intervals  of  ease  and  laughter— Critics  and  tarantulas  produce  the 
same  effects — Burnet's  Ifomerides — The  same  critic  attacks  Whai^ 
d/ye^  Call-It — The  Pope  and  his  Homer  not  yet  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, and  Gay's  Farce  not  yet  silenced  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain^ 
Productions  destined  to  survive  those  of  the  critic's  father,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury — ^The  Bishop's  fate  according  to  Sacheverell  and  the 
Church  of  Rome— Town  news — ^Invited  to  see  the  lions  at  the  Tower — 
The  invitation  comes  from  a  lord  who  shortly  expects  to  have  a 
lodging  there — Gay's  Farce— To  be  acted  at  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  in 
spite  of  Steele 403-405 

To  Dr.  Pabkkll.  Numerous  complaints  from  Pamell's  correspondents 
— Variety  of  conjectupes  at  the  reasons  for  his  silence—  The  only  valid 
excuse  his  occupation  on  the  Life  of  Zoilus — ^Witty  allusion  to 
Pamell's  translation  of  the  ^a/rocAomyomacAta— Acknowledges 
receipt  of  Pamell's  poem  through  Addison — ^A  packet  of  various  new 
literature 405-407 

To  John  Cartll.  Just  arrived,  much  fatigued,  at  Bath  with  Pamell— 
Represents  himself  as  a  stranger  and  foreigner  there— Nothing  remark- 
able in  the  shape  of  visitors  or  lampoons — His  ovi'n  genius  not  at  all 
turned  to  that  sort  of  satire^-His  laborious  Translation  would  extin- 
giiinh  any  such  kind  of  enintion — Quotes  the  case  of  Dryden— On  the 
whole,  as  innocent  and  as  little  dreaded  as  Wycherley,  who  is  now  at 
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Hath— -Wjoherley'B  encomium  of  Caryil  justified — ^Doubts  the  advan. 
tage  either  to  his  Homer  or  to  his  health  from  his  Bath  dissipations — 
Hopes  to  visit  Ladyholt — ^^Vrites  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  noisy 

friends  at  a  tavern 407^00 

To  Mabtha  Blount.  At  Stanton  Haroourt — ^Describes  a  journey  and 
visit  to  Oxford — Sentimental  reflections— A  black  gown  and  a  salary 
would  transform  him  into  a  University  don— Conforms  to  the  Uni- 
versity way  of  living — His  vanity  excited  by  the  respectful  reception 
given  to  him — ^Asks  himself  what  College  or  Library  he  had  founded — 
Doubts  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the  world  again,  and  of  forsak- 
ing the  Library  for  a  lady's  feet — A  piece  of  Euphuism — Stanton 
Harcourt  harbours  an  angel — ^Tlie  angel  a  relative  of  his  Lordship, 
who  offers  her  to  him  as  wife— Declines  politely — ^In  love  with  both 

sisters  at  Mapledurham 409-411 

i  To  Dkan  Swift.  Jervas,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  can  best  express  all 
his  affection  and  esteem-compares  Swift,  in  Ireland,  to  a 
patron-spirit  in  another  world — ^The  susceptibilities  of  a  Protestant 
divine  need  not  be  offended  at  such  a  comparison — Suffers  many 
things,  as  an  author  militant,  with  Swift — ^Has  no  hopes  of  the  Cardinal- 
ate,  though  he  suffers  for  his  religion  in  almost  every  weekly  paper- 
Alludes  to  his  version  of  the  first  Psalm — ^Proposes  to  take  service 
under  the  Marquis  de  Langallerie  in  Turkey — ^Hopes,  if  he  turn 
Mohammedan,  there  will  be  no  breach  between  them — A  man  must 
live — ^Tlie  Church  of  Rome  appears  to  be  now  in  a  declining  condition, 
as  well  from  many  modem  symptoms  as  from  ancient  prophecies — The 
Church  of  England  in  as  bad  a  stat&— Churches  sink  like  European 
banks,  and  for  the  same  reason — ^Truth  a  sort  of  contraband  com- 
modity         411-412 

To  Lady  Mabt  Wobtley  Montagu.  The  fourth  letter  he  has  written 
to  her  abroad — ^His  constant  thought  of  her  obliges  him  to  write  again 
—Euphuisms  and  affectations  of  gallantry-— His  addresses  to  her  like 
,a  poor  papist's  prayers  to  his  patron-saintr-Celestial  and  terrestrial 
Beaux — ^The  rest  of  the  world  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  the  Turks, 
himself  only  with  hers — Anxious  for  her  safety — The  Court  of  Vienna 
and  the  Camps  of  Hungary  two  very  different  things — ^No  Pacha  so 
hateful  to  him  as  Count  Volkra — Ambassadors'  wives  not  exempt  from 
human  accidents — Perils  among  Turks  and  Tartars— Wishes  Mr. 
Walpole  and  she  could  be  diverted  from  Constantinople — Prepared 
to  give  up  the  Circassian  slave,  if  she  will  abandon  her  journey— More 
after  the  manner  of  Euphues — Capable  of  following  his  mistress  even 
to  those  parts  of  India  where  the  ugliest  men  are  said  to  be  in  the 
greatest  favour  with  women — But  needs  greater  encouragement  than 
he  can  hope  for — ^Draws  an  example  from  the  Orlando  Fw-ioso — ^Ready 
to  set  out  for  Italy,  if  she  is  to  pass  through  that  ladies'  climate— 
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Compares  Lady  Mary  and  himself  to  the  fair  Princess  and  the  Dwarf 
of  the  tale — Concludes  with  more  Euphuism  .        .        .        .    413.416 

To  Ladt  Mabt  Wobtlet  Montagu.  Finds  himself  growing  more 
<  and  more  romantic — Truth  alone,  not  flattery,  can  overtake  her  at  so 
great  a  distance — ^A  generous  piece  of  Popery — The  very  extra. 
vagance  of  it  must  be  owned  a  sort  of  piety — ^Regards  her  now  as  a 
beatified  being,  and  addresses  his  prayers  to  her — More  Euphuism— 
Miss  Macfarland's  immolation  of  her  lover — ^Lucretia  and  Portias- 
Angry  at  the  petty  criticism  of  her  travelling  costume,  &c.,  by  her 

.  most  intimate  friends — Cares  only  for  her  own  charms— Loveliness 
unadorned — Not  in  the  least  interested  by  her  notices  of  relics  and 
shrines — ^Would  much  rather  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  see  one  such  face  as 
hers  than  to  see  two  St.  John  the  Baptist's  heads — ^Wishes  she  might 
have  the  Golden  Image  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  one  condition — ^The  Court 
of  Vienna  and  its  ladies — Expects  to  hear  of  Lady  Mary's  gradual 
relinquishment  of  the  Thirty ^nine  Articles ,  as  she  approaches  the 
regions  of  Infidelity— Desires  to  know  the  eflFect  upon  her  of  a  Sunday 
Opera  at  High  Mass — ^And  whether  she  still  retains  reverence  for  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins — ^Assumes  that  her  chaplain  will  be  discharged 
before  he  is  left  without  any  cure— Imagines  her  adopting  the  customs 
of  the  Faithful — ^Why  the  Dervish  country  must  be  a  peculiarly  happy 
one  for  young  and  gay  women — Pictures  her  enthusiastic  reception  by 
the  Pacha  at  Belgrade  on  her  pronuncing  Allah  and  Mohammed — Her 
husband,  as  representative  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  can  not  conveni- 
ently conform — Antici|Xited  visions  of  Mohammed's  Paradise  at  Pera 
^  — Has  written,  as  he  has  often  in  her  company  talked,  himself  into  a 
good  humour 416-419' 

Tu  Charles  Jebvas.  A  ramble  to  Oxford  the  cause  of  his  late  silence 
— Jervas  in  repute  even  in  that  Tory  stronghold — Dr.  Clarke  acts  as 
Pope's  chaperon — Original  designs  of  Inigo  Jones — Sees  at  Oxford 
some  of  Jervas's  first  pieces — Inquires  after  Parnell  and  his  Frogs-^ 
**  The  world  forgetting,"  &c.,  Horace's  but  not  his  own  motto, 
Parnell  and  Swift  surviving — Congratulates  Jervas  upon  the  admira- 
tion won  by  him  in  his  native  countr}-,  Ireland — Fame  not  often 
acquired  by  prophets  or  poets — Jervas  has  the  advantage  of  them— 
Recommends  to  him  the  story  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  vermin — Longs  to 
see  him  an  historical  painter — The  public  and  Antiquity  now  claim  his 
talents — ^Pope  in  i)OH8cs8ion  of  Jervas's  house — ^Why  secure  in  that 
•  rickety  building — Consoles  himself  with  the  Irishman's  com- 
fort     420-422 

To   THB   Hon.   Bobkrt  Digby.    Sickness — Intends  to  resort    to    his 

friend's  physicians,  as  grave  as  any  of  the  Faculty — Ridicule  has  little 

effect  upon  opinion — AKnes  as  doctors,  and  doctors  as  asses — Glad  of  his 

.  friend's  health — The  world  without  Digby,  and  others  of  his  kind,  not 
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worth  living  in — Most  men  of  wit  or  honesty  very  lean — ^How  his 
friend  may  find  comfort  for  his  leanness— Warton  induces  Pope 
im  take  np  Oorhoduc — Much  credit  to  himself  from  the  under- 
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In  the  History  of  Englisli  Literature  scarcely  any  celebrated  writer 
can  be  named,  in  whose  life  and  productions  more  interest  has  been 
displayed  than  in  those  of  the  most  famous  of  English  satirists; 
Pope,  perhaps,  excepted,  there  is  none  with  whose  career  so  many 
contradictions,  and  perplexities  for  the  biographer,  are  connected. 
Of  the  most  conspicuous  events  in  his  life — ^his  political  conversion, 
and  his  relations  with  the  two  women  with  whom  his  memory  remains 
inextricably  entwined — the  estimates  of  readers  and  critics  have  been, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  will  continue  to  be,  of  the  most 
differing  kind.  Of  his  two  most  celebrated  productions,  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub  and  Otdliver^s  Travels,  opinions  as  to  the  intention  and  scope 
have  been  equally,  various,  and  they  still  excite  controversy.  Within 
recent  years,  especially,  critical  attention  has  been  drawn  to  his  life 
and  the  character  of  his  writings  by  further  examination  of  new 
materials  and  documents,  and  of  his  extensive  correspondence. 

Settled  first  in  Yorkshire,  the  family  of  Swift  in  the  sixteenth 
century  branched  into  two  principal  divisions— one  fixed  itself  in  Kent, 
the  other  in  Herefordshire.  One  of  the  name,  Barnum  Swift,  became 
notorious  by  his  eccentric  humour,  and  from  Charles  L  obtained  the 
title  of  Viscount  Oarlingford.  It  is  his  grandfather,  however,  whom  his 
distinguished  descendant,  in  his  autobiographical  anecdotes,  has 
chosen  particularly  to  commemorate — Thomas  Swift,  the  militant 
incumbent  of  Gk>odrich,  in  Herefordshire,  who,  by  his  aggressive  attitude, 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Bepublicans.  Thomas 
Swift  left  four  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  eldest  brother,  Godwin, 
having  married  into  the  Ormond  family,  obtained  from  them  the  post  of 
Attorney-General  in  the  ''palatinate"  of  Tipperary.    Jonathan  Swift, 
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the  father  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  name,  was  the  seventh  or  eighth 
son.  With  Godwin,  and  others  of  the  family,  upon  his  father's  death,  he 
migrated  to  Ireland,  kt  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  married  a  lady  of  an 
old  but  poor  Leicestershire  family,  Abigail  Erick  or  Herrick ;  depending 
npon  snch  chance  occnpatiou  in  the  Law  Courts  as  his  eldest  brother 
conld  procure  for  him.  At  length  he  gained  the  post  of  Steward  of  the 
King's  Inns  in  Dublin.  Six  months  before  the  birth  of  Jonathan  Swift 
(who  had  been  preceded  by  a  sister),  1667,  his  father  died,  and  left  his 
widow  dependent,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  good  feeling  of  his  more 
prosperous  relatives,  and  his  children  to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncles ; 
of  whom,  on  the  maternal  side,  Dryden  was  one.  The  birth  of  Jonathan 
Swift  the  younger  took  place  in  a  house  in  Hoey's  Court,  near  to  the 
Castle  Grounds,  at  that  time  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city. 

He  was  only  a  year  old  when  his  nurse,  not  wishing  to  part  from  him, 
secretly  carried  him  away— he  himself  assures  us — to  her  relatives  at 
Whitehaven,  and  there  he  lived  three  years.  By  his  uncle  Godwin,  who 
seems  to  have  conferred  his  charity  grudgingly,  and  whom  he  describes 
as  ''  an  ill-pleader  but,  perhaps,  a  little  too  dexterous  in  the  subtle  parts 
of  the  Law,"  he  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  Kilkenny,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  family  residence  of 
Swiftsheath.  Kilkenny  school,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  can 
boast  of  having  had  as  its  alumni^  the  greatest  satirist,  the  most 
brilliant  writer  of  comedies  (Congreve,  a  fellow-pupil  of  Swift),  and  the 
subtlest  metaphysician  in  the  English  language  (Berkeley,  who  entered 
the  School  a  few  years  later).  At  fourteen  Swift  proceeded  as  a 
pensioner  to  the  Dublin  University,  (1682).  A  pedantic  and  profitless 
Scholasticism,  which  he  afterwards  covered  with  ridicule  in  his  TaU  of 
a  Tub,  still  prevailed,  more  or  less,  at  the  Universities  and  schools. 
Neglecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  established  curneulum, ''  for  some 
parts,  of  which,"  he  says,  "  he  had  no  great  relisli  by  nature,**  the  boyish 
undergraduate^  seems  to  have  given  such  time  as  he  gave  at  all  to  books 
to  the  more  pleasing  studies  of  Poetry  and  History,  so  that  when  the  time 
came  for  taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  although  he  had  lived,  as  he 
declares,  "  with  great  regularity,  and  due  observance  of  tlie  Statutes,  he 
was  stopped  of  his  degree  for  dulness  aiid  insufficiency,  and,  at  lust, 

iThe  casUnnary  age  at  which  boys  were  sent  to  the  Univeraiiies,  up  to  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  last  centnrj.  varied  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.  Gibbon  waa  entered  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  In  his  fifteenth  year.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable  instance  of 
a  javenlle  nndergradnate  is  that  of  the  great  Le^al  Reformer,  Bentham,  who  mntricmhued 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  passed  his  first  examination  in 
▲rU,  in  bis  sixteenth  year. 
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hardly  admitted,  in  a  manner  little  to  his  credit,  which  is  called  in  that 
College  spedali  gratid,  on  the  15th  Febmary,  1685,  with  fonr  more  on 
the  same  footing ;  and  this  discreditable  mark,  as  I  am  told,  stands  upon 
record  in  their  College  Registry." 

Lord  Orrery,  the  friend  of  Swift  in  his  later  years,  bat  a  hostile 
biographer,  originated  the  legend  of  Swift's  idleness  and  ignominy 
at  the  University.^  A  year  later  (1756),  Deane  Swift  (a  cousin),  in  his 
Essay,  repeated  it.  Sheridan,  the  son  of  Swift's  friend,  a  highly 
ealogistic  biographer,  who  published  his  life  in  1787,  gave  fresh  cur- 
rency to  the  report.  But  the  most  important  (alleged)  evidence  was 
that  of  Dr.  Barrett,  Vice-Provost  of  the  University.  A  published  letter 
of  Richardson,  the  novelist,  in  which  he  states  that  Swift  had  been 
expelled  for  having  **  raked  up  all  the  scandal  against  the  heads  of  that 
University  that  a  severe  enquirer,  and  a  still  severer  temper,  could  get 
together  into  his  harangue  "  [at  a  College  Exercise],  had  set  the  Vice- 
Provost  upon  an  examination  of  the  College  Records.  Unable  to  identify 
the  expelled  ierrae  filius  (as  it  is  called)  with  Swift,  he,  nevertheless, 
daborately  drew  the  unjustifiable  deduction  that  he  must,  at  all  events, 
have  been  an  accomplice  of  the  offender,  because  of  resemblances  in  the 
offensive  speech  to  certain  passages  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tvb  and  Oulliver^s 
Travels,  h  presumptive  sort  of  proof  which  Nichols  (1808)  and  Scott 
(1814)  rashly  adopted.  During  the  whole  period  of  Jonathan  Swift's 
status  pupiUaris  at  Trinity  College  his  cousin  and  senior,  Thomas  Swift, 
also  resided  there  as  an  alumnus,  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion ;  the 

lOrreiy's  Bemarlu  on  the  JAfe  ami  Writings  of  Swift,  the  first  to  appear  of  the  many 
bio^raphlM  of  Swift,  was  pnbllBhed  in  1751.  Mrs.  Delany,  writing  to  a  friend  in  November 
of  thai  year,  wys :  "  The  remarks  of  Lord  Orrery  on  Dr.  Swift  are  pabUshed,  and  they 
have  made  me  very  angry.  They  are  maoh  commended,  said  to  be  very  entertaining,  but 
I  am  so  angry  at  the  tmMendly,  nngenerons  manner  of  Swift's  being  treated,  by  one  who 
calls  himself  his  friend,  that  it  qnite  prejudices  me  against  the  book,  and  casts  a  cloud 
orer  all  its  merit.  Srery  falling  is  expressed,  every  fault  is  magnified,  every  virtue  almost 
either  tarnished  or  concealed.  .  .  .  Yet  caUs  himself  his  friend  !  Such  a  friend,  that  Brutus- 
like gives  the  deepest  and  the  surest  wound.  I  am  so  angry  I  can't  keep  within  bounds, 
. .  •  and  I  fear  there  are  too  many  truths  in  the  book  j  but  they  do  not  become  my  Lord 
Orrefy  to  publish  them,  who  was  admitted  at  atl  timet,  and  saw  him  in  his  mont  unguarded 
wtament*,"  She  returns  to  the  attack  more  than  once.  See  Life  and  Corre«p<mdence  of  Mre, 
Delanif. 

Of  Deane  Swift's  book  (Egeay  on  the  Life,  Writinge,  and  Charaeter  of  Dr,  Jonathan  Swift) 
she  gives  an  equally  unfavourable  report.  "We  are  now  engaged,'*  she  writes 
(February,  1766),  "  in  that  very  extraordinary  book,  Mr.  Deane  Swift's  account  of  his 
cousin  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  life  and  writings,  wherein  he  mauls  my  Lord  Orrery,  and 
then  falls  on  the  author  of  the  Observations  on  Lord  Orrery  [by  Delany]  without  mercy  or 
decency.  But  he  is  so  mad  and  abusive,  that  his  satire  loses  its  sting,  and  where  he  is  not 
abusive  he  ia  exceedingly  dull.  It  is  a  book  rather  to  despise  and  laugh  at  than  to 
meni.** 
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more  so,  that  they  have  not  been  distinguished  by  their  individual  namee. 
An  important  document,  overlooked  but  known  to  exist  by  his  earlier 
editors,  recently  discovered  by  his  most  elaborate  biographer  has,,  at 
length,  settled  the  vexed  question  and  relieved  the  perplexity  of  future 
editors.^  Consciousness  of  entire  dependence  upon  assistance,  grudg- 
ingly given  to  him  by  his  richer  relatives,  seems  even  thus  early  to  have 
embittered  his  mind;  although  for  other  members  of  his  family  he 
retained  a£fection. 

In  his  twenty-first  year — the  moinorable  year  1688 — ^"driven  by  stress 
of  circumstances "  (in  his  own  expression).  Swift  left  Ireland  for 
England,  and,  after  twelve  months  passed  with  his  mother,  who  now 
lived  at  Leicester,  and  whom  he  had  scarcely  seen  during  fifteen  years, 
he  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple,  with  whom  his 
mother,  as  a  relative  of  Lady  Temple,  claimed  connexion.  At  Leicester 
we  hear  of  his  first  love-affair.  Writing,  long  afterwards,  to  a  friend,  he 
thus  represents  it:  "When  I  went  a  lad  to  my  mother,  after  the 
Revolution,  she  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of  a  family  where  there 
was  a  daughter,  ¥nth  whom  I  was  acquainted.  My  prudent  mother  was 
afraid  I  should  be  in  love  with  her ;  but,  when  I  went  to  London,  she 
married  an  innkeeper  in  Loughborough,  in  that  county,  by  whom  she 
had  several  children."'  The  young  lady,  by  name  Betty  Jones,  was  a 
cousin  of  Swift.  She  seems  to  have  been  not  the  only  Leicester  siren 
who  charmed  him.  Before  the  end  of  1089,  **a  raw  and  inexperi- 
enced youth,"  as  he  characterises  himself,  he  arrived  at  Moor  Park ; 
and  his  first  period  of  residence,  with  some  intervals  of  absence,  lasted 

iA/ae*imiU,  in  part,  of  the  refristrj  of  the  results  of  the  Examination  at  Trinity  College, 
which  indirectly  determinod  the  place  of  Swift,  has  lieen  printed  by  Mr.  Ftrrster,  in  his 
Life  of  Swift.  The  sabjects  are :— Physios,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Thema  (Latin  Ksaay). 
The  two  Swifts  occupy  the  12th  and  13th  places  in  a  list  of  119  cnndidates.  To  Jonathan 
Swift's  name  is  attached,  as  the  result  of  his  examination  r— '<  Plirilnaophy],  wmU ;  G.  A  L., 
bmti  Tb[eologyl,  negHgenttr:*  From  an  analysis  of  the  Roll,  Mr.  Forster  declares  the  fact 
that,  on  the  whole,  Swift  takes  almost  the  highest  place  of  the  119  examined ;  only  one  in 
*all  three  subjects  receiving  the  award  of  bene.  The  deyrtt  was  obtained  in  the  laat  xeeort, 
as  Mr.  (^raik,  his  most  recent  biographer,  bus  pointed  out,  not  by  examination,  bat  by  a 
scholastic  disputation  ;  it  being  also  an  essential  preliminary  that  a  candidate  should  hare 
completed  a  certain  number  of  Termt^  and  also  parsed  the  usual  Urmimd  examinations. 
Hence,  in  Swift's  case,  the  need  of  the  tpeeiali  gratia. 

According  to  Barrett's  minute  investigation,  the  punishments  awarded  to  the  youngsr 
Swift  befel  him  for  non.attendanoe  in  chapel,  and  for  milling  night-rolls,  or  **town 
haunting,"  (that  is,  the  bsing  out  of  the  College  after  nine  o'clock),  for  which  the  several 
fines  are  affixed.  That  he  did  not  proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  has  been  proved  by  a 
letter  of  Temple,  published  thirty  years  ago.  to  have  been  owing  to  the  commotions  in 
Dublin  conoequent  upon  the  Revolution  of  lC8i,  which  nearly  emptied  the  College. 

t  Letter  to  Worrall.  January,  1729,  quoted  by  Forster. 
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five  years.    Under  what  coaditions,  or  in  what  position,  he  first  entered 
xhe  household  of  Temple,  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  he  seems  to  have 
luade  himself  generally  useful ;  in  particular,  as  an  accountant.    Temple 
lived   alternately  at  his  house  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond,  and    at  his 
lately-purchased  estate  at  Moor  Park,  near  Famham,  in  Surrey.    At 
the  head  of  the  household  nominally  presided  Lady  Temple,  but  actually 
Temple's    widowed    sister.  Lady  Gififard,  whose    somewhat  imperious 
temper  Swift  could  ill  brook,  and  with  whom,  eventually,  he  quarrelled. 
At  some  time  or  other  during  this  first  period,  his  cousin,  Thomas  Swift, 
for  whom  he  had  no  love,  became  one  of  the  establishment  in  capacity 
of  Chaplain.    But  of  the  residents  at  Moor  Park,  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting is  she  whose  name  and  fate  biographical  hisiory  has  linked  so 
closely  with  his — Esther  Johnson.    Her  mother,  the  widow  of  a  London 
merchant,  had  been  for  some  time  established  as  an  inmate  of  Moor 
Park.    Gratitude  to  her  father  for  certain  services,  it  is  said,  prompted 
the  hospitality.    Scandal,  however,  had  discovered  other  reasons,  but  on 
no  sufficient  grounds.    Mrs.  Johnson  had  two  daughters.    The  elder, 
Esther,  was  at  this  time  only  eight  years  of  age ;  and,  not  until  during 
the  period  of  the  second  residence,  does  her  history  intermingle  with 
Swift's.    In  an  undefined  position  she  lived  with  her  mother  and  sister, 
sometimes  in  the  house,  sometimes  in  a  cottage  on  the  estate,  which  has 
given  to  the  lodge,  that  has  succeeded  to  it,  the  name  of  "  Stella's  Cottage." 
Another  inmate  of  the  house  was  Mrs.  Rebecca  Dingley,  a  connexion  of 
the  Temples,  who  figures  frequently  in  Swift's  correspondence. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Swift  went  back  to  Ireland  on  the  plea  of  ill- 
health.  He  had  already  begun  to  feel  those  attacks  of  giddiness  and 
deafness,  which  were  to  be  his  life-long  tormentors,  and  which  became 
much  more  severe  with  advancing  years.  The  sufferer  himself  had 
firmly  imbibed  the  belief  that  they  originated  in  a  **  surfeit  of  fruit" 
in  his  childhood;  but,  as  Johnson,  his  critic,  observes  with  much 
common  sense,  '*  the  original  of  diseases  is  commonly  obscure,  and 
almost  every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  get  without  any 
inconvenience."  The  actual  or,  at  least,  principal  reason  of  his  going 
away  may  be  pretty  safely  assigned  to  a  disagreement  of  some  kind 
with  his  patron,  which  did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  recommend- 
ing his  young  dependant  to  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Southwell 
in  a  letter  of  considerable  interest : — "  This  afternoon,"  writes  Temple, 
"  I  hear,  though  by  a  common  hand,  that  you  are  going  over  into  Ireland, 
Secretary  of  State  fox  that  kingdom ;  upon  which  I  venture  to  make  3'OQ 
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the  offer  of  a  servant,  in  case  you  may  have  occasion  for  such  an  one  as 
this  bearer.  He  was  bom  and  bred  there  (though  of  a  good  family  in 
Herefordshire),  was  near  seven  years  in  the  College  of  Dublin,  and  ready 
to  take  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  when  he  was  forced  away  by  the 
desertion  of  that  College  npon  the  calamities  of  the  country.  Since  that 
time  he  has  lived  in  my  honse,  read  to  me,  writ  for  me,  and  kept  all 
acconnts  as  far  as  my  small  occasions  required.  He  has  Latin  and 
Greek,  some  French,  writes  a  very  good  and  correct  hand,  is  very  honest 
and  diligent,  and  has  good  friends,  though  they  have  for  the  present  lost 
their  fortunes,  in  Ireland ;  and  his  whole  family  having  been  long  known 
to  me  obliged  me  thus  far  to  take  care  of  him.  If  you  please  to  accept 
him  into  your  service,  either  as  a  gentleman  to  wait  on  you,  or  as  clerk 
to  write  under  you,  and  either  to  use  him  so,  if  you  like  his  services, 
or,  upon  any  establishment  of  the  College,  to  recommend  him  to  a 
Fellowship  there,  which  he  has  a  just  pretence  to,  I  shall  acknowledge  it 
as  a  great  obligation  to  me  as  well  as  to  him."  ^  Nothing  resulted 
from  the  recommendation  to  the  Irish  Secretary ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  next  year,  having  passed  a  short  time  with  his  mother  in  Leicester, 
Swift  re-entered  the  service  of  Temple,  where  he  now  assumed  the  more 
certain  and  satisfactory  position  of  secretary ;  in  his  own  words,  ^grow- 
ing into  some  confidence,  and  being  trusted  with  affairs  of  great  im- 
portance."* 

1  This  letter,  dated  May  29,  1890.  first  appeared  in  print  in  Cunningham**  edition  of 
Johnson's  Lives  t(f  the  PoeU  (1854),  and  is  quoted  in  Forster's  Life  of  Swift,  The  term 
**  eervant,"  as  remarked  by  Forster,  is  evidently  used  here,  not  in  the  restricted  eenae 
of  the  present  day,  but  in  the  meaning  rather  of  employe,  one  employed  in  a  subordinate 
position. 

SMacanlay*B  estimate  of  the  position,  both  of  Swift  and  of  Esther  or  *' Hetty"  Jnhnaon 
at  Moor  Park,  Mr.  Forster  has  shown  to  be  not  an  accurate  one.  '*  An  eccentric,  uncouth, 
disagreeable  young  Irishman,"  writes  Macaulay,  "who  had  narrowly  escaped  plucking  ai 
Dublin,  attended  Sir  William  as  an  amaimetuie,  for  board  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  dined 
at  the  second  table,  wrote  bad  yerses  in  praise  of  his  employer,  and  made  love  to  a  Tery 
pretty,  dark.eyed,  young  girl  who  waited  on  Lady  Giifard.  Little  did  Temple  imagine 
that  the  coarse  exterior  of  his  dependant  concealed  a  genius  equally  suited  to  politics 
or  letten^  a  genius  destined  to  shake  great  kingdoms,  to  stir  the  laughter  and  the  rage  of 
millions,  and  to  leave  to  Posterity  memorials  which  can  perish  only  with  the  Bnglish 
language.  Little  did  he  think  that  the  flirtation  in  his  servants*  hall,  which  he,  perhaps, 
scarcely  deigned  to  make  the  sutgeot  of  a  jest,  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  unprosperous 
lore,  which  was  to  be  as  widely  .famed  as  the  passion  of  Petrarch  or  of  Abelard."  (Article 
in  Md,  Rev.,  on  Sir  William  Temple.  October,  1888).  Again  (Uittory  of  Snglamd,  m.), 
Macaulay  exaggerates  the  unpleasantness  (if  such  there  really  were)  of  the  relations 
between  the  patron  and  dependant :  "  The  humble  student  would  not  have  dared  to  raise  hia 
eyM  to  a  lady  of  family ;  but  when  he  had  became  a  cleryman  he  began,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  clergyman  of  that  generation,  to  make  love  to  a  pretty  waiting  jnaid,  who  was  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  servants'  hall,  and  whose  luune  is  inseparably  i  associated  with  his  in  a 
sad  and  mysterious  history.  .  .  His  spirit  had  been  bowed  down,  and  might  seem  to  have 
been  broken,  1^  calamities  and  humiliations.    The  language,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
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Of  the  superior  status  and  treatment  of  Swift, in  the  second  period  of 
liis  residence,  his  frequent  visits  to  Moor  Park  after  Temple's  death,  and, 
in  particular,  a  remark  to  one  of  Temple's  nephews,  while  thanking  him 
for   an  invitation  to  the  house,  seem  to  be  some  presumptive  proof. 
**  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  invitation  to  Moor  Park,"  he  replies, 
^  which  no  time  will  make  me  forget  or  love  less."  ^    By  the  good  offices 
of  his  influential  patron,  after  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  at  Hertford 
College  (then  called  Hart  Hall),  he  obtained  the   cpveted  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  which  served  in  a  manner  to  efface  the  memory  of  any 
shortcomings,  real  or  supposed,  at  Dublin.    Swift,  in  future  years,  did 
not  forget  the  good  reception  accorded  to  him  by  the  Tory  University, 
any  more  than  he  quite  forgave  the  humiliation  of  his  Dublin  experiences. 
At  this  period  he  read  much  and  discursively,  with  some  eccentricity  of 
selection.    In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  of  the  same  time,  he  records  that 
already  he  ^  had  writ,  burnt,  and  writ  again,  upon  all  manner  of  subjects, 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  man  in  England."    His  first  published  attempts, 
in  the  taste  of  the  day,  Pindaric  Oi€«,have  not  much  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  crowd  of  similar  poetic  produciions,  excepting  here  and  there 
some  signs  of  his  developing  contempt  for  pedantry  and  pretence — the 
^  lumber  of  the  Schools."    Some  of  his  best  verses,  or  at  least  senti- 
ments, in  an  Ode  to  Temple,  may  be  deemed  the  following :-« 

*'  Ton  strove  to  cultivate  a  barren  Court  in  vain ; 
Your  Garden's  better  worth  your  nobler  pain." 

He  exposes  the  shams  of  Governments,  and  the  too  usual  conduct  of 
public  afifairs  ^« 

"The  wUy  shifts  of  State,  those  jugglers'  tricks, 
Which  we  call  d^^p  detigns  and  Politics,*^ 

He  had,  in  fact,  already  been  admitted  a  little  behind  the  scenes  of 
political  life.    When  tlie  ex-diplomatist  found  himself  laid  up  with 

lioldhig  to  his  patron,  m  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimenB  which  etHl  remain,  waa 
Ihai  of  a  lacquey,  or  rather  of  a  beggar.  A  sharp  word,  or  a  cold  look,  of  the  master 
sufficed  to  make  the  serrant  miserable  during  several  days.  But  this  tameness  was  merely 
the  tamenees  with  which  a  tiger  caught,  caged,  and  starred,  submits  to  the  keeper  who 
brings  him  food.  The  humble  menial  was,  at  heart,  the  haughtiest,  the  most  aspiring,  the 
most  Tindlctive,  the  most  despotic  of  men."  This  representation  has  been  shewn  to  be 
flmnded  on  no  kind  of  positive  eridence.  The  mother  of  Esther  Johnson  occupied,  as 
Bcott  represented  it,  rather  the  position  of  "  friend  and  companion"  than  of  a  "  waiting. 
woman";  nor  is  there  any  eTideuoe  that  Esther  Johnson  herself  acted  as  a 
'*waitisg.maid." 

I  Letter  to  John  Temple,  June,  1706 )  first  printed  by  Forster,  1S75. 
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gout — a  not  unfreqnent  event — ^upon  his  confidential  secretary  devoWed 
tlie  ofBce  of  receiving  the  King  (William  III.)>  on  his  visits  to  Moor 
Park,  who,  while  walking  in  the  gronnds,  condescended  to  converse 
familiarly  with  the  deputy.  In  the  spring  of  1603,  the  important 
Triennial  Bill,  proposed  in  the  Ilonse  of  Commons^  had  aroused  the 
jealous  opposition  of  the  elect  of  the  Whigs ;  and  Temple,  who  liad  been 
consulted  by  him,  being  too  ill  to  attend  the  Court  in  person,  despatched 
his  secretary  to  represent  his  views.  Success  did  not  attend  Swift's 
diplomacy;  but  this  first  experience  of  Courts  helped  to  cure  him  of 
vanity. 

More  interesting  than  any  of  his  former  poetical  pieces,  an  Ode 
addressed  to  Congrevc,  in  this  year,  exhibits  his  impatience  of  the 
trifling  and  petty  vices,  of  which  he  saw  enough  around  him  to  stimulate 
his  satirical  genius ;  and  two  verses,  in  particular,  prophetically  reveal 
his  future  mission  :— 

*'My  hate,  whose  lash  jast  heaven  has  long  decreed. 
Shall,  on  a  day,  make  sin  and  folly  bleed." 

Under  a  persuasion  that  Temple  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  his 
services,  or  regard  his  interests.  Swift,  in  anger,  left  him  again,  in 
1004.  First  visiting  his  mother,  he  proceeded  to  Ireland  to  take 
"  Orders."  Before  obtaining  them,  he  had  to  present  a  certificate  of 
conduct  from  his  late  employer.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  a  humble 
letter,  which  became  the  means  of  reconciliation.  As  soon  as  he  had 
gone  through  the  preliminary  ceremony  (January,  1605),  he  acquired,  by 
family  influence,  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  near  Belfast,  with  an  income 
of  a  hundred  pounds.  Among  his  acquaintances  here  he  had  an  old 
University  friend,  named  Waring,  of  a  wealthy  Belfast  family,  with 
whose  sister  he  fell  in  love.  His  first  letter  to  Miss  Waring,  or  Varina^ 
as,  according  to  his  practice,  he  poetised  her  name,  is  ''half-fantastfc, 
half-passionate.*'  Tiring  of  the  monotony  of  his  clerical  life,  ho  readily 
accepted  Temple's  invitation  to  return  to  him,  and  he  set  out  for  England 
in  the  spring  of  1606.  On  the  eve  of  departure  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Miss  Waring,  offoring  marriage.  The  strain  of  this  love-letter  of  his 
younger  days  (he  had  now  reached  his  twenty-eighth  year)  contrasts 
remarkably  with  the  calculated  style  of  his  letters  to  Esther  Johnson 
and  Hester  Vanhomrigh  :— 

"  liisten  to  what  I  solemnly  protest,"  he  passionately  writes,  "by  all 
that  can  be  witness  to  an  oath — that  if  I  leave  this  kingdom  before  you 
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are  mine,  I  will  endure  the  utmoBt  indignities  of  fortune  rather  than  ever 
return  again,  though  the  King  would  send  me  back  his  deputy  .  •  . 
Would  to  heaven  you  were  but  a  while  sensible  of  the  thoughts  intc 
which  my  present  distractions  plunge  me.  They  hale  mo  a  thousand 
ways,  and  I  am  not  able  to  bear  them.  It  is  so,  by  Iieaven.  The  love 
of  Varina  is  of  more  tragical  consequence  than  her  cruelty.  Would  to 
God  you  had  [so]  treated  and  scorned  me  from  the  beginning  I  It  was 
your  pity  opened  the  first  way  to  my  misfortune ;  and  now  your  love 
is  finishing  my  ruin.  And  is  it  so  then  ?  In  one  fortnight  I  roust 
take  eternal  farewell  of  Varina,  and,  I  wonder,  will  she  weep  at  parting 
a  little^to  justify  her  poor  pretence  of  some  affection  to  me.  And  will 
my  friends  still  continue  reproaching  me  for  the  want  of  gallantry  and 
neglecting  a  close  siege?  How  comes  it  that  tliey  all  wish  us  married 
together,  they  knowing  my  circumstances  and  yours  extremely  well ; 
and,  I  am  sure,  love  you  too  well,  if  it  is  only  for  my  sake,  to  wish  you 
anything  that  might  cross  your  interest  or  your  happiness  ?  .  .  . 

**  Would  not  your  conduct  (oake  one  think  you  were  hugely  skilled  in 
all  the  little  politic  methods  of  intrigue  ?  Love,  with  the  gall  of  too 
much  discretion,"  he  adds,  in  odd  contrast  with  his  own  practice  after- 
wards, ''  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  none  at  all.  .  .  .  The  little  dis- 
guises, and  affected  contradictions  of  yourself,  were  all  (to  say  the 
truth),  infinitely  beneath  persons  of  your  pride  and  mine — ^paltry 
maxims  that  they  are,  calculated  for  the  rabble  of  humanity."^ 

Esther  Johnson  had  now  attained  the  interesting  age  of  fifteen,  half 
the  number  of  Swift's  yoars.  Bemarkable  fur  her  charms  of  manner 
still  more  than  for  beauty,  she  reigned  as  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
London  drawing-rooms ;  for,  in  spite  of  her  undefined  position,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Temple  family,  she  mixed  in  fashionable  society.  In  his 
Character  of  Mrs,  Johnson,  as,  in  the  style  of  the  time,  he  calls  Esther 
Johnson  or  Swift  (as  the  case  may  be),  drawn  up  on  the  day  of  her 
death,  he  has  thus  described  her :— ''  She  was  bom  at  Richmond,  in 
Surrey,  in  the  year  1681.  Her  father  was  a  younger  brother  of  good 
family  in  Nottinghamshire ;  her  mother  of  a  lower  degree,  and,  indeeil, 
she  had  little  to  boast  of  her  birth. '    I  knew  her  from  six  years  old,  and 

1  First  printed  in  Mr.  G.  Monck  Berkeley's  Literary  Rdic$,  1789.— Note  by  Scott  ( W&rka  of 
Brn/t,  jy .,  1824).  So  different  is  it  from  Swift's  ordinary  style,  that  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  suspect  the  genaineness  of  this  letter. 

SThe  yarioas  editions  punctuate  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  last  words  refisr  to 
Esther  Johnson ;  but  the  sense  of  the  passage  and  probability  make  the  present  pnnctua. 
lioB  preferable. 
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had  some  share  in  her  edncatioii  by  directing  what  books  she  should 
ready  and  perpetually  instmcting  her  in  the  principles  of  honour  a^ 
Tirtne,  from  which  she  never  swerved  in  any  one  action  or  moment  of 
her  life.  She  was  sickly  from  her  childhood  until  about  the  age  of 
fifteen,  but  then  grew  into  perfect  health,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  agreeable  young  women  in  London,  only 
a  little  too  fat.  Her  hair  was  blacker  than  a  raven,  and  every  feature  of 
her  face  in  perfection.  •  .  .  She  had  a  gracefulness  somewhat  more  than 
human,  in  every  motion,  word,  and  action.  Never  was  so  happy  a  con- 
junction of  civility,  freedom,  easiness,  and  sincerity.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  combination  among  all  that  knew  her  to  treat  her  with  a  dignity 
much  beyond  her  rank ;  yet  people  of  all  sorts  were  never  more  easy 
than  in  her  company.  .  .  She  spoke  in  a  most  agreeable  voice,  in  the 
plainest  words,  never  hesitating,  except  out  of  modesty,  before  new 
faces,  where  she  was  somewhat  reserved;  nor,  among  her  nearest 
friends,  ever  spoke  much  at  a  time.  She  was  but  little  versed  in  the 
common  topics  of  female  chat.  Scandal,  censure,  and  detraction,  never 
came  out  of  her  mouth.  Yet,  among  a  few  friends,  in  private  conversa- 
tion, she  made  little  ceremony  in  discovering  her  contempt  of  a 
coxcomb,  and  describing  all  his  folly  to  the  life.  But  the  follies  of  her 
own  sex  she  was  rather  inclined  to  extenuate  or  to  pity."  Orrery,  who 
eulogises  her  in  proportion  as  he  depreciates  Hester  Vanhomrigli, 
declares  that  **  virtue  was  her  guide  in  morality,  and  sincerity  her  guide 
in  religion.  Her  voice,  sweet  in  itself,  was  rendered  more  harmonious 
by  what  she  said.  Her  manners  were  polite,  easy,  and  unreserved, 
wherever  she  came  attracting  attention  and  esteem.  She  exactly 
answered  the  description  of  Penelope  in  Homer  :— 

*  A  woman,  loyeliest  of  the  lovely  kind— 
A  body  perfect,  and  coknplete  in  mind.'  ** 

Attracted  by  sympathy,  arising  out  of  their  dependent  position,  but 
still  more  by  opportunities  offered,  it  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  disparity 
of  years  notwithstanding,  that  a  feeling  of  strung  affection  sprang  up 
between  them,  which  became,  however,  much  more  intense,  as  years 
went  on,  on  her  side  than  on  his.  He  undertook  the  superintendence 
of  her  reading,  as  he  tell  us;  and  as  far,  at  least,  as  pupilage  was  con- 
cerned, she  became  the  new  Heloise  of  a  new  Abelard ;  although  it  does 
not  appear,  as  yet,  that  the  passion  of  love  had  been  excited.  At  least,  it 
does  not  become  conspicuous  until  some  years  later,  when,  upon  the 
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death  of  Temple,  Swift  had  to  find  a  new  home.  Belonging  to  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  his  second  residence  with  Temple,  there 
remains  an  interesting  record  of  him  in  the  fragments  of  a  letter,  written 
by  him  in  the  absence  of  the  family  in  London.  Scott  supposes 
it  to  be  addressed  to  Esther  Johnson  herself,  but  more  probably  it  was 
addressed  to  her  mother,  who  was  now  married  to  a  steward  or  agent  of 
the  estate,  a  Mr.  Mose.  He  imagines  the  absent  family  to  have  become 
perfect  courtiers,  and  expects  to  hear  nothing  for  the  next  five  months 
but  of  "  we  courtiers,"  and  he  sends  his  "  love"  to  the  King,  and  desires 
to  know  how  he  looks.  He  says  that  he  does  not  wish  them  back  too 
BOOH,  for  he  is  living  in  groat  state,  and  the  cook  comes  every  day  for 
orders,  &c.  Some  one  had  reported  to  him  that  the  great  Tsar  Peter, 
who  was  then  in  England  on  his  travels,  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
correspondent,  and  he  jocosely  advises  her  to  provide  herself  with  furs 
and  dress  proper  for  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow.^ 

During  this  period  Swift  composed,  or  rather  completed,  two  famous 
books — ^the  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  Battle  of  the  Books — the'first-fruits 
of  his  satirical  genius  in  prose.  The  death  of  Temple  in  January,  1699, 
who  bequeathed  to  liim  the  labour  of  editing  his  rather  voluminous 
writings  delayed  their  publication,  and  they  did  not  come  out  until 
1704.  Meanwhile  he  accepted  the  secretaryship  to  Lord  Berkeley,  the 
new  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  Among  the  ladies  of  the  Castle  especially 
claims  notice  Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  better  known  as  Lady  Betty 
Germaine,  a  daughter  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
maintained  an  intimate  correspondence.  In  1701  he  took  his  Doctor's 
degree  at  Trinity  College,  and  to  the  same  date  belongs  the  termination 
of  his  relation  with  Varina,  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  her,  offering 
renewal  of  love,  he  sent  an  insulting  missive,  which  redounds  little  to 
his  credit,  making  any  further  advances  on  her  part  impossible.  One, 
and  only  one,  excuse,  such  as  it  is,  can  be  offered  for  him— his  dread  of 
au  imprudent  marriage,  which  might  bring  with  it  poverty  and 
humiliation.  Of  this  he  had  an  example  in  the  marriage  of  his  only 
sister.  Her  husband,  an  unsuitable  choice  to  which  he  had  been  strongly 
opposed,  died  not  long  afterwards,  bankrupt  by  his  extravagance,  leaving 
her  in  entire  dependence  upon  her  brother.'    During  his  secretaryship, 

^  Qaoled  in  Life  o/  Bwift  by  Fonter. 

■Tbestatemtni  repeated  by  some  of  his  biographers,  that  Swift,  while  giving  her  a 
maU  annaity,  sternly  refused,  after  the  misaliianee,  any  personal  communication  with  her, 
sltboogh  she  remained  his  nearest  relative,  has  been  disproved  by  VotBier,  After  her 
huband's  death,  Mrs.  Fenton  lived  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  at  Famham. 
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Swift  obtained^  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Berkeley,  a  prebend  la 
Dublin  Cathedral,  and  also  the  incumbency  of  two  small  Irish  livings^ 
the  more  famous  of  which  is  that  of  Laracor,  near  Trim,  in  East 
Heath.  The  parishioners,  including  every  resident,  hardly  reached  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  and  the  new  vicar  found  ample  time  for  indulg- 
ing his  tastes  for  gardening,  planting,  building,  fishing,  &o.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  with  Lord  Berkeley,  he  brought  out  his  first 
political  tract,'  A  Discourse  of  the  Dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and 
Commons  in  Athens  and  Rome  (1701),  which  at  once  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  and  to  close  relationship  with  the  leading  Whig  statesmen, 
Somers,  Halifax,  Qodolphin,  and  with  others  of  less  celebrity.  The 
Tories  had  come  into  power,  and,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  impeach  their  rivals  for  their  share  in  the  Partition  Treaty. 
The  House  of  Lords,  as  it  happened,  now  more  Whig  than  the  Lower 
House,  resisted  the  impeachment.  Hence  the  dissentum  and  the  parallel 
drawn  by  Swift.  His  party  principles,  as  he  professed  them  at  this 
time,  embraced,  in  Church  matters,  high  Anglicanism  or  rather  high 
Toryism,  although  not  of  the  extreme  ''  passive  obedience "  type ;  in 
politics,  moderately  Whig  doctrines.  Of  the  authorship  of  the  Disecurss 
Lord  Somers  and  Bishop  Burnet  were  eaclr  suspected,  and  the  latter 
escaped  impeachment  only  by  a  timely  disclaimer.  But  Swift's  Church 
Toryism  was  too  pronounced  to  allow  him  to  co-operate  cordially  with 
his  party,  and  he  never  wrote  again  in  their  interests. 

A  far  more  interesting  and  important  biographical  event  belongs  to 
this  year.  At  the  death  of  Temple,  who  had  left  her  a  small  legacy,  and 
property  in  Wicklow,  Esther  Johnson  found  a  double  attraction  across 
the  Channel,  the  presence  of  her  lover  and  the  greater  easiness  of  living 
upon  a  limited  income.  Swift  saw  her  at  Famham,  and  exerted  his 
eloquence  to  persuade  her  to  the  step,  which,  probably,  she  took  with  little 
reluctance,  "  very  much,"  as  he  candidly  tells  us, "  for  my  own  satisfac 
tion,  who  had  few  friends  or  acquaintances  in  Ireland.  I  prevailed  with 
her  and  her  dear  friend  and  companion,  the  other  lady  [Mrs.  Dingley], 
to  draw  what  money  they  had  into  Ireland,  a  great  part  of  their  fortunes 
being  in  annuities  upon  funds.  They  complied  with  my  advice,  and  soon 
after  came  over ;  but  I  happening  to  continue  some  time  longer  in  England, 
they  were  much  discouraged  to  live  in  Dublin,  where  they  were  wholly 
strangers.  But  the  adventure  looked  so  like  a  frolic,  the  censure  held 
for  some  time,  as  if  there  were  a  secret  history  in  such  a  removal :  which, 
however,  soon  blew  o£f  by  her  excellent  conduct.    She  came  over  with 
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lier friend  in  the  year  1700,  and  they  both  lived  together  until  this  day."* 
To  avoid  scandal  the  two  ladies  lived  in  the  town  of  Trim,  from  which 
Laracor  lies  distant  two  miles;  excepting  in  the  absence  of  the  pre- 
bendary, when  they  occupied  his  parsonage-house.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  Swift  followed  them  to  Ireland. 

Composed  seven  years  earlier,  in  1704  appeared  the  Tale  of  a  Tub^ 
together  with  its  lesser  companion,  the  Battle  of  the  BooJcb,  Although 
the  famous  satire  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Graik,  the  latest  biographer  of 
Swift)  embraces  a  much  wider  scope  of  ridicule  than,  perhaps,  is  com- 
moDly  recognised — only  one-third  of  the  Tale  being  concerned  with 
ecclesiastical  history — yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  prominent  and 
personal  part  of  it  sketches,  as  is  well-known,  under  the  allegory  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  three  brothers,  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack,  the  histories 
of  the  three  great  Sects  of  Christendom.  Nothwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  author,  while  throwing  the  greatest  ridicule  upon  both  Catholics 
and  Calvinists,  deals  tenderly  with  the  Anglicans  (whom  Martin  repre- 
sents), the  covert  but  transparent  satire  upon  Christianity  itself  proved 
to  be,  in  after  years,  the  one  great  bar  to  him  to  the  highest  preferment 
in  his  Church.  With  all  her  high  churchism,  the  orthodox  and  pious 
Queen  Anne  could  not  forgive,  even  to  the  champion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  what  she  conceived  to  be  an  insidious  attack  upon  the  very 
foundations  upon  which  its  claims  were  built. 

The  Tah  of  a  Jhtb  has  a  double  dedication  to  Lord  Somers  and  to 
Prince  Posterity,  in  which  Swift  ironically  represents  the  fulsome 
flatteries  of  writers,  and  the  vanity  of  authorship  in  general  in  too 
confidently  anticipating  the  verdict  of  later  ages.  Among  various 
writers  cited  he  quotes  conspicuously  the  authority  of  Lucretius ;  while 
to  Rabelais  he  owes  a  very  considerable  debt.  The  book  came  out 
anonymously,  and  for  a  long  time  the  parentage  (the  honour  of  which 
Lord  Somers,  among  others,  received)  remained  in  doubt ;  a  doubt  which 
Dr.  Johnson  paradoxically  revived,  in  his  Life  of  Sudft,  nearly  eighty 
years  after  the  controversy  had  ended.  The  author  never  explicitly 
acknowledged  his  own  claims,  and  the  nearest  recognition  of  his  author- 
ship occars  in  an  apparently  allusive  passage  in  the  Travels  of  Qulliver. 

1  CkarttOer  of  Mr$.  Johngon, 

>  The  title  la  derived  from  a  naatioal  expression— "  to  throw  a  tub  to  a  whale/'— to  frighten 
■way  the  imagined  assailant  of  the  ship,  and  so  to  sare  it.  As  the  sailors  throw  the  tub 
Offerboard  for  thia  parpose,  so  the  author  implies  that  he  uses  his  tab  to  divert  assaults 
from  the  Oharoh  and  State.  Sir  Thomas  More  aaos  the  expression,  and  Ben  Jonson 
wiQ(a  a  eomedy  with  that  title. 
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But  be  would  not  permit  any  false  claimants,  and  the  pretensions  of  his 
cousin,  the  Chaplain,  to  part-authorship  he  sharply  repressed.  Some  of 
the  best  critics  have  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  the  TaU. 
Voltaire,  no  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Babelais,  pronounced  it  to  be 
Babektts  perfectionnS.  Hallam  thinks  it  the  masterpiece  of  Swift. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  strangely  expresses  the  eulogy  as  proof  that  the  book 
did  not  come  from  its  reputed  author,  declares  that  ^  there  is  in  it  such 
a  yigour  of  mind,  such  a  swarm  of  thoughts,  so  much  of  nature,  and 
art,  and  life."  Contemporary  critics  displayed  equal  admiration. 
Atterbury,  the  future  Bishop,  reports  to  his  friend.  Bishop  Trelawney, 
that  nothing  pleased  more  in  London  than  this  book,  and  shrewdly 
guesses  the  source  of  it,  although  at  Oxford  it  had  been  assigned  to 
various  names.  De  Foe  speaks  of  the  author  as  ^  a  walking  index  of 
books,  who  had  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  in  his  head."  His  protagonist 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Boolcs^  Wotton,  published  an  elaborate  Commentary 
to  show  up  its  mischievousness,  with  various  illustrations ;  which  gave 
his  opponent  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  characteristic  irony,  and 
way  of  converting  the  attacks  of  enemies  to  his  own  advantage.  ''  He 
printed  these  illustrations  as  notes  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  its 
text  by  the  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Wotton,  bachelor  of  divinity ;  and 
its  most  envenomed  assailant  has  thus,  in  countless  editions  since,  figured 
as  its  friendly  illustrator."^ 

When,  five  years  afterwards,  he  was  expecting  higher  preferment  in 
the  Church  from  his  Tory  friends,  he  prefixed  to  his  Tale  an  Apolot^^ 
in  reply  to  his  orthodox  critics,  in  which  he  ingeniously  seeks  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  of  scepticism,  and,  more  successfully,  attempts  to 
establish  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  one  of  the  most 
famous  passages  in  the  Satire  he  has  suggested  to  Carlyle  a  hint  for  the 
Sartor  Besartu8 — the  passage  where,  treating  of  the  fine  trimmings 
tacked  on  to  their  coats  by  the  brothers,  he  descants  on  the  philosophy 
of  clothes  in  general :— "  About  this  time  it  happened  a  Sect  arose, 
whose  tenets  obtained  and  spread  very  far,  especially  in  the  grand 
monde,  and  among  every  body  of  good  fashion.  They  worshipped  a  sort 
of  Idol  who,  as  their  doctrine  delivered,  did  daily  create  men  by  a  kind 
of  manufactory  operation.  This  idol  they  placed  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  house,  on  an  altar  erected  about  three  feet.  ....  The  worship- 
pers of  this  deity  had  also  a  system  of  their  belief,  which  seemed  to 
turn   upion   the  following  fundamentals:    They    held    the    Universe 

iForster*s  L^e  of  Stoi/L 
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to   be   a    large    suit   of    clotlieB   which    invests    eyerything;    that 
the  Earth  is  ioyested  by  the  Air ;  the  Air  is  invested  by  the  Stars ; 
mnd  the  Stars  are  invested  by  the  Pritnutn  Mobile.  •  •  These  posUdata 
being  admitted,  it  will  follow,  in  due  course  of  reasoning,  that  those 
beings,  which    the  world  calls  improperly  Suits  of  Clothes,  are,  in 
reality,  the  most  refined  species  of  animals  ;  or,  to  proceed  higher,  that 
they  are  rational  creatures  or  men.    For  is  it  not  manifest  that  they 
live,  and  move,  and  talk,  and  perform  all  other  offices  of  human  life  ? 
Are  not  beauty,  and  wit,  and  mien,  and  breeding  their  inseparable  pro- 
prieties ?    In  short,  we  see  nothing  but  them,  hear  nothing  but  them. 
Is  it  not  they  who  walk  the  streets,  fill  up  Parliament,  Coffee,  and 
Play-houses  ?    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  animals,  who  are  vulgarly 
called  Suits  of  Clothes,  or  Dresses,  do,  according  to  certain  compositions, 
receive  different  appellations.    If  one  of  them  be  trimmed  up  with  a 
gold  chain,  and  a  red  gown,  and  a  white  rod,  and  a  great  horse,  it  is 
called  a  Lord  Mayor ;  if  certain  ermines  and  furs  be  placed  in  a  certain 
position,  we  style  them  a  Judge ;  and  so  an  apt  conjunction  of  lawn  and 
black  satin  we  entitle  a  BisTiopJ'^ 

In  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  in  St.  James's  Library,  the  main  purpose 
is  a  defence  of  the  Ancients,  or  rather  of  Sir  William  Temple,  their 
principal  champion,  against  the  Modems  with  Perrault,  Wotton,  and 
Bentley  at  their  head.  But  in  this  Satire,  as  well  as  in  the  Tale,  the 
purpose  of  ridiculing  the  absurd  pedantry  of  the  schools  appears 
scarcely  less  prominent,  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  primary 
inspiration,  the  secondary  one,  at  least,  must  approve  itself  to  the  more 
critical  reason  of  the  present  day.  Wotton  retaliated  with  a  charge  of 
plagiarism.  He  asserted  that  the  whole  idea,  as  well  as  title  page,  of  the 
Battle  of  Hie  Books  had  been  taken  from  a  French  work,  published  in 
1688,  by  De  Oallieres  (not  Gontray,  as  Scott  calls  him).  But,  in  fact, 
neither  in  the  title  nor  in  the  purpose  does  the  French  brochure  bear 
much  resemblance  to  its  more  celebrated  successor;  and  Swift  indignantly 
denied  any  obligation  to  the  Frenchman.^    From  this  period  dates  his 

1  Bee  Life  of  Jenatkan  Swi/U  by  Henry  Craik,  1882.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  now 
famoas  expression  "sweetness  and  light,"  made  cnrrent  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  recent 
days,  occars  in  a  passage  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bookf,  In  the  fine  episode  of  the  controversy 
between  the  Bee  and  Spider,  ^sop  is  Intmdaced  as  deducing  the  following  inferences  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Ancient*  : — '*  As  for  us,  the  Ancients,  we  are  content,  with  the  Bee, 
to  pretend  to  nothing  of  onr  own  beyond  our  wings  and  our  voice ;  that  is  to  Ray,  oar 
flights  and  oar  Isngaage.  For  the  rest,  whatever  we  have  got  has  been  by  infinite  labour 
and  research,  ranging  throutih  every  comer  of  nature.  The  diflerence  is  that.  Instead  of 
dfart  and  poison  {IVte  the  Spider's],  we  have  rather  chosen  to  fill  our  hives  with  honey  and 
wax— ihos  famishing  mankind  with  the  two  noblest  of  things,  which  are  Bweetnete  and 
Ught." 
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friendship  and  correspondence  with  Addison.  Lately  rotnmed  from  his 
travels  in  Italy,  Addison  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  BemttrJcSf  inscribed  to 
^  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  truest  friend, 
and  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age  I "  Until  the  political  conversion  of 
Swift,  his  intimacy  with  the  Whig  essayist  continned  to  be  of  the  closest 
kind,  nor  did  mutual  regard  cease  upon  their  political  separation.  With 
Steele,  too,  and  others  of  the  Whig  coterie,  he  had  been  brought  into 
close  and  boon  companionship  (records  of  suppers  and  symposiums 
abound  in  the  Journal  of  1710-1 1 ),  which,  a  few  years  later,  changed  into 
bitter  animosity,  when  the  two  chief  partisan-writers  edited  their  rival 
Papers.  Another  conspicuous  name  in  the  correspondence  of  Swift  is 
that  of  King,  the  AVhig  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  At  first  a  little  cold,  and 
occasionally  even  somewhat  hostile,  their  relations  became  latterly 
sufficiently  friendly,  and  almost  even  cordial.  Their  correspondence 
ended  in  1729,  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop. 

Two  witty  pieces  of  this  date  (1705)  deserve  notice.  One  a  satirical 
poem  on  Vanbrugh  (the  comedy-writer  and  the  architect  of  Blenheim 
House,  Castle  Howard,  &c.)  who,  after  manufacturing  plays,  had  taken  to 
manufacturing  houses,  and  had  lately  built  himself  a  mansion,  which  the 
Wits  are  represented  as  hunting  about  in  all  directions  to  find  ;  the  object 
of  the  satire,  as  exhibited  in  the  original  MS.  version,  ^  being,  principal ly, 
the  easy  success  of  the  trifling  productions  of  the  Stage  as  compared 
with  more  solid  performances.  But  a  wittier  piece  is  the  Baucis  and 
Philemon,  a  parody  of  Ovid's  well-known  Metamorphosis,  A  special 
interest  belongs  to  the  MS.  copy  found  by  Mr.  Forster  at  Narford,  as 
being  the  original  poem  before  it  had  been  revised  and  reduced  to  its 
printed  proportions  by  Addison.'  "Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by 
trade,"  in  disguise,  one  winter's  night,  put  to  the  proof  the  Christian 
hospitality  of  some  poor  villagers,  and  "begged  relief  which  none 
would  grant."  At  length  they  come  to  the  cottage  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis,  who  at  once  give  them  a  hearty  welcome  with  food  and  drink. 
By  way  of  reward,  following  the  example  (with  a  difference)  of  their 
celestial  prototypes,  the  disguised  saints  convert  the  humble  ccttage 
into  a  church,  the  chimney  assuming  the  form  of  a  steeple,  the  wooden 

1  Formerly  in  the  poMeesion  of  Mr.  Forster. 

>  The  printed  poem  hai>  178  lines  only ;  the  MS.  at  Narford  (the  place  of  Swift's  friend. 
Sir  Andrew  Foontalne)  230.  The  variations  between  the  two  consist  in  "  the  omission  of 
M  lines,  the  addition  of  44.  and  the  alteration  of  22.**  The  alternative  title  of  the  Parody 
reads :  The  Ever  LamemUd  Lou  of  the  Two  Yew  Treee  in  the  parish  of  CkiUkome,  Somentet, 
Imitated  from  the  Bi§kth  Book  of  Ovid.  The  Tillage,  after  aU,  as  it  appears  in  the  body  of  (ha 
poem,  is  fixed  aa  **  down  in  Kent.*' 
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jack  that  of  a  clock ;  the  "  groaning''  arm-chair  becomes  the  pulpit,  and 
(in  the  MS.)  the  crumbling  mortar  the  font:  the  illustrated  ballads 
hanging  on  the  old  walls,  the  "  heraldry  of  every  tribe"  (in  the  printed 
copy) ;  ^  the  pews  taking  shape  out  of  the  ancient  bedsteads, "  such  as 
our  grandfathers  use/' and  still  retaining  the  virtue  "of  lodging  folks 
disposed  to  sleep  " :— - 

*'  'J  he  groaning  Chair  began  to  orawl. 
Like  a  huge  insect,  up  the  wall ; 
There  stack,  and  to  a  Palpit  grew. 
But  kept  its  matter  and  its  hue. 
And,  xoindf ul  of  its  ancient  state, 
Still  groans,  while  tattling  g^oasips  prate. 
The  Mortar,  cnlj  changed  its  name. 
In  its  old  shape,  a  Font  became." 

As  for  the  old  couple  themselves — the  "  Goodman,"  at  his  own 
arequest,  like  his  Ovidian  prototype,  becomes  the  priest  or  "parson"' of 
Us  metamorphosed  habitation  :— 

**  Yon  have  raised  a  Choroh  here  in  a  minute. 
And  I  wonld  fain  continue  in  it ; 
I'm  good  for  little  at  my  days — 
Hake  me  the  Parson,  if  yon  please." 

Straightway,  the  metamorphosis  accomplished  :-^ 

*<  A  trembling,  awkward  gAit  he  took. 
With  a  demare  dejected  look. 
Talked  of  his  Offerings,  Tithes,  and  Dnes, 
Could  smoke,  and  drink,  and  n  ad  the  news  | 
Or  sell  a  goose  at  the  next  town, 
Decently  hid  beneath  his  gown  ; 
Ctmtrived  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Changed  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 
At  Christenings  wbII  could  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  servioe  all  by  heart ; 
Wished  women  might  have  children  fast, 

1  Or  better  in  the  H8..— 

'*  And  now  the  heraldry  describe 
Of  a  Churchwarden  or  a  Tribe." 

The  allusion  U  to  the  "rude  painted  inscriptions, so  eommcm  in  old  days,  of  country 
ehnrchea,  and  to  be  met  occasionally  eren  yet,  where  Jacob's  ensigns  may  be  seen  stand. 
lag  for  the  Tribes  of  Israel ;  and  here  and  there  an  aspiring  Churchwarden  will  have  found 
baskit  them  a  place  for  his  own  family  heraldry.*'— Forster. 

C 
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And  thought  whose  sow  had  farrowed  last ; 
Against  Dissenters  wonld  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  '  for  right  diyino'; 
Carried  it  to  his  equals  higher. 
But  most  obsequious  to  the  Squire ; 
Found  his  head  filled  with  many  a  FTstcm  i 
But  Classic  authors — he  ne'er  missed  *em."  i 

In  the  antamn  of  1706  Swift  went  back  to  Ireland  and  there  remained 
till  November,  1707,  living  alternately  at  Laracor  and  in  Dublin. 
Among  his  commonest  and  discordant  occupations  were  planting  and 
gardening  in  the  country,  and  dining,  and  cards,  and  suppers  in  the 
lown ;  some  of  the  members  of  these  clubs,  or  convivial  meetings,  being 
Esther  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley  ;  Sterne,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's ;  Arch- 
deacon Walls,  his  factotum^  when  Swift  was  in  England ;  the 
Archdeacon's  wife,  whom  he  frequently  names  in  his  letters  as  **  Goody 
Walls,  my  gossip,"  and  who  has  acquired  fame  by  her  reraarkablo 
fecundity,  whose  house  in  Dublin  Esther  Johnson  often  made  her  home ; 
a  Dublin  Alderman,  nametl  Stoyte,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  ;  and  the  Dublin  Postmaster,  Manley,  and  his  wife:  to  all 
of  whom  he  frequently  refers  in  his  letters  to  Esther  Johnson  (1710-13). 
Olher  acquaintance  were  Raymond,  Vicar  of  Trim,  in  whose  house 
Esther  and  her  companion  occasionally  boarded,  the  Wesleys,  Warburton, 
his  curate,  the  Percevals,  &c.  At  Laracor  his  official  work  could  not 
have  been  Revere ;  his  parishioners,  with  Squire  Jones  and  ''  other 
scoundrels  ^'  as  he  calls  them  familiarly,  numbering  not  twenty.  ''I  am 
this  minute  very  busy,"  he  writes  to  Dean  Stenie,  on  the  eve  of  starting 
for  England  in  1710, ''  being  to  preach  to-day  before  an  audience  of  at 
least  fifteen  people,  most  of  them  gentle,  and  all  simple."  In  1708  he 
was  again  in  England,  mixing  in  familiar  intercourse  with  political  and 
literary  friends,  and  engaged  upon  his  various  political  and  other  essays 
and  pamphlets,  which  came  from  the  press  in  rapid  succession.  His 
Letter  upon  the  Sacramental  Test  (1708),  denouncing  relaxation  of  the 
repressive  laws  against  Nonconformity,  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  public 
announcement  of  his  future  secession  from  the  Whigs.  About  the  same 
time  he  published,  as  it  may  briefly  be  cited,  his  Argument  against  the 

1 "  The  reafK>n  the  srood  man  gives  for  desiring  to  he  made  the  parson,  the  gr.it  and  the  look 
which  he  take^  ilicteon,  his  changes  of  demeannar  to  his  equals  and  to  tbe  Sqnire,  and 
the  decent  nees  of  his  gown  on  MarkeUdnys,  are  Swift  all  over.  Bat  no  trace  of  tLcm  wiU 
be  fuand  in  the  |.Audis>^n  j  altered  poem." — Forner. 
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Aholiium  of  Christianity}  Equally  with  Defoe's  Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  Dissenters^fUid  his  own  Proposal  for  Utilisimj  the  Children 
of  the  Poor  in  Inland,  of  a  later  period,  the  majority  of  his  readers 
took  it  au  grand  sirieux.  In  this  ironical  piece,  as  well  as  in  his 
pamphlet  upon  the  famous  Discourse  of  Free-Thinking  of  Anthony 
Collins  (1713),  which  he  entitled  Mr,  Collinses  Discourse  of  Free» 
Thinking  put  into  Plain  English  by  way  of  Abstract  for  the  Use  of  the 
Poor,  the  conservation  of  the  Christian  Creed,  obviously  enough  to  the 
observant  reader,  becomes  a  matter  of  expediency  rather  than  a  question 
of  truth ;  and  Swift's  cynical  remark,  that  **  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  as  well 
qualified  for  flying  as  for  thinking,"  expresses,  in  brief,  his  conservative 
attitude  in  these  controversies.  The  irony  of  some  parts  of  the 
Argument  is  sufficiently  marked,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
passage  :— 

**  I  hope  no  reader  imogines  me  so  weak  as  to  stand  up  in  the  defence 
of  real  Christianity,  such  as  used  in  primitive  times  (if  we  may  believe 
the  authors  of  those  ages)  to  have  an  influence  upon  men's  belief  and 
actions.  To  offer  at  the  restoring  of  that  would,  indeed,  be  a  wild  pro- 
ject It  would  be  to  dig  up  foundatiomET;  to  destroy,  at  one  blow,  all  the 
wit  and  half  the  learning  of  the  kingdom ;  to  break  the  entire  frame  and 
constitution  of  things ;  to  ruin  trade ;  extinguish  arts  and  science,  with 
the  professors  of  them  ;  in  short,  to  turn  our  courts,  exchanges,  and 
shops  into  deserts.  •  •  Therefore  I  think  this  caution  was,  in  itself,  alto- 
gether unnecessary  (which  I  have  inserted  only  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  cavilling),  since  every  candid  reader  will  easily  understand  my  discourse 
to  be  intended  only  in  defence  of  nomiytal  Christianity ;  the  other 
having  been,  for  some  time,  wholly  laid  aside  by  general  assent  as 
utterly  inconsistent  with  our  present  schemes  of  wealth  and  power. 
But  why  we  should,  therefore,  cast  off  the  name  and  title  of  Christians, 
although  the  general  opinion  and  resolution  be  so  violent  for  it,  I 
confess  I  cannot  (with  submission)  apprehend,  nor  is  the  consequence 
necessary.  .  •  • 

''For  the  rest,  it  may,  perhaps,  admit  controversy,  whether  the 
banishing  of  all  notions  of  religion  whatsoever  would  be  convenient  for 
the  vulgar.     Not  that  I  am  in  the  least  of  opinion  with  those  who  hold 

lla  it«  full  title:  "  An  Argnment  to  Prove  that  the  Abolishing  of  Christiftnity  in  England 
may,  as  all  Thinga  now  etaiid,  be  attended  with  some  Inoonveniencee,  and  perhaps  not 
pmdnoa  tboae  many  Good  BffcctH  proposed  thereby.*'  It  has  received  the  praise  of 
Juhnsbn  as  **  very  happy  and  judicioos.*' 
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religion  to  have  been  the  invention  of  politicians,  to  keep  the  lower  part 
of  the  world  in  awe  by  the  fear  of  invisible  powers,  unless  mankind  waa 
very  different  to  what  it  is  now ;  for  I  look  upon  the  mass  or  body  of  our 
people  here  in  England  to  be  as  free-thinkers — that  is  to  say,  as  staunch 
unbelievers — as  any  in  the  highest  rank.  But  I  conceive  some 
scattered  notions  about  a  superior  Power  to  be  of  singular  use  for  the 
common  people,  as  furnishing  excellent  materials  to  keep  children  quiet 
when  they  grow  peevish,  and  providing  topics  of  amusement  in  a  tedious 
winter's  night.** 

What  strikes  an  impartial  reader  as  not  so  pleasant  (in  the  English 
meaning  of  the  word),  in  the  controversial  writings  of  Swift,  is  the 
imputation  of  unworthy  motives  alike  to  the  orthodox  and  non-orthodox 
nonconformists.  The  imputation  comes  with  the  less  grace  from  one 
who  allowed  to  himself  sufficiently  wide  licence  in  dealing  with  matters 
theological.  ^  It  has  too  often  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  zeal  of  a 
candidate  for  ecclesiastical  dignities;  although,  without  doubt,  his 
attachment  to  Anglicanism,  as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  entirely  sincere.  A  more  worthy  essay  than 
liis  Letter,  as  well  as  more  popular  production,  is  the  Predictions  for.  the 
Year  1708  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  an  ironical  exposure  of  the  pretences  of 
the  ALStrologers  in  general,  and  of  John  Partridge,  the  well-known 
almanac  manufacturer  and  editor  of  Merlinus  Liberatus,  in  particular. 
The  wit  of  the  Predictions  consists  in  this — that»while  denouncing  the 
impostures  of  the  diviners  and  prophets,  he  gravely  sets  up  a  sort  of 
opposition  method  of  divination,  by  which  he  fortells  a  number  of 
political  and  other  events ;  and,  in  particular,  the  death  of  Partridge 
himself.  Difficult  as  the  fact  may  be  of  belief,  for  those  not  versed  in 
the  history  of  Diabolism,  the  Predictions  received  the  distinguished 
honour  of  being  burned  in  solemn  conclave  by  the  Inquisitors  of  the 
Faith  in  Portugal,  as  a  genuine  production  of  diabolatry  and  the  Black 
Art.  Swift  continued  the  joke  in  a  succession  of  narratives  of 
acajraplishments,  and  vindications,  recounting  in  the  former,  with  the 

1 A  severe  critic,  the  most  brilliant  satirist  of  oar  times,  has  strongly  asserted  his  l^tief 
that  Swift's  tbeolc^cal  orthodoxy  was  not  sincere.  "  It  U  my  belief."  dec  lares  Thackeray, 
**  tliat  he  snflfered  frightfnlly  from  the  conscionsnesx  of  his  own  scepticif^m,  and  that  he 
had  bent  his  pride  so  far  down  as  to  put  his  apostasy  out  to  hire.  The  papers  left  bAhind 
him,  called  Thonght*  on  Religion,  i%  merely  a  set  of  excuses  for  not  professing  disbelief  [in 
Vretemataral  ChrTstianityl.  He  says  of  his  eermims,  that  he  preached  pamphlets.  They 
fiave  scarce  a  Christian  characteristic;  they  might  be  preached  Irom  the  steps  of  a 
K^-nagngne,  or  the  floor  of  a  mosqae,  or  the  box  of  a  cofTee  hoase  almost.  .  .  .  Having  pat 
tliat  cassock  on,  it  poisoned  him,  he  was  strangled  in  his  bands.  He  goes  thruogh  Ufa 
ieari4.g,  like  b  man  posaesteU  with  a  devil."    Lettwru  <m  (kt  Engtitk  UnmoHruU, 
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greatest  exactness  of  time  and  circumstance^  the  pretended  fact  of 
the  decease  of  the  bewildered  prophet.  All  the  wits,  Addison,  Steele, 
and  others,  soon  joined  in  this  ludicroas  combat,  and  the  name  of  Bicker- 
staff  became  famous  throughout  the  reading  world  of  Europe. 

To  the  next  year  (1700)  belongs  his  Project  for  the  Advancement  of 
Htligion  and  the  Reformation  of  Manners}  He  makes  a  comprehensive 
arraignment  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Social  State  :-* 

**  But  all  these  are  trifles  in  comparison,  if  we  stop  into  other  scenes, 
and  consider  the  fraud  and  cosenage  of  trading  men  and  shopkeepers ;  that 
insatiable  gulf  of  injustice  and  oppression,  the  Law ;  the  open  traffic  for 
all  Civil  and  Military  employments  (I  wish  it  rested  there),  without  the 
least  regard  to  merit  or  qualiBcations ;  the  corrupt  management  of  men  in 
office ;  the  many  detestable  abuses  in  choosing  those  who  represent  the 
people,  with  the  management  of  interest,  and  factions,  among  the 
Representatives ;  to  which  I  must  bo  bold  to  add  the  ignorance  of  some 
of  the  lower  clergy ;  the  mean  servile  temper  of  others ;  the  pert  pragma- 
tical demeanour  of  several  young  stagers  in  divinity,  upon  their  just 
producing  themselves  into  the  world,  with  many  other  circumstances 
needless,  or  rather,  invidious,  to  mention,  which,  falling  in  with  the 
corruptions  already  related,  have,  however  unjustly,  rendered  the  whole 
Order  contemptible.*'  As  for  the  army:  "If  gentlemen  of  that 
profession  were,  at  least,  obliged  to  some  external  decorum  in  their 
conduct ;  or,  even  if  a  profligate  life  and  character  were  not  a  means  of 
advancement,  and  the  appearance  of  piety  a  most  infallible  hindrance, 
it  is  impossible  the  corruptions  there  should  be  so  universal  and 
exorbitant.  I  have  been  assured  by  several  great  officers,  that  no  troops 
abroad  are  so  ill-disciplined  as  the  English;  which  cannot  well  be 
otherwise,  while  the  common  soldiers  have  perpetually  before  their  eyes 
the  vicious  example  of  their  leaders,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  those 
to  commit  any  crime,  whereof  these  are  not  infinitely  more  guilty,  and 
with  less  temptation." 

Nor  does  he  give  any  better  account  of  the  administrators  of  the  Laws 
themselves:  "There  is  one  abuse  in  this  town  which  wonderfully 
contributes  to  the  promotion  of  vice — that  such  men  are  often  put  into 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  whose  interest  it  is  that  virtue  should  be 
utterly  banished  from  among  us;  who  maintain  or,  at  least,  enrich  them- 

1  Under  the  peeadonym  of  a  '*  Person  of  Qnality  '*  he  dedicated  it  to  the  ConntOBs  of 
Berkeley,  ap«n  whom,  when  Chaplain  to  her  husband,  he  imposed  hie  clever  parody  of 
Bojle's  Meditatiotu,  the  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick,  as  a  gennliio  prod  action  of  that  sober 
savant. 
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selves  by  encouraging  the  grossest  immoralities,  to  whom  all  the  bawds 
of  the  Ward  pay  contribution  for  shelter  and  protection  from  the  laws. 
Thus,  these  worthy  magistrates,  instead  of  lessening  enormities,  are  the 
occasion  of  just  twice  as  much  debauchery  as  there  would  be  without 
them.  For  these  infamous  women  Vixe  forced  upon  doubling  their  work 
and  industry  to  answer  the  double  charges  of  paying  the  Justice  and 
supporting  themselves^ike  thieves  who  escape  the  gallows,  and  are  let 
out  to  steal,  in  order  to  discharge  the  gaoler's  fees."  Peculation  and 
legal  robbery  prevailed,  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  "public  service," 
with  impunity.  **  The  many  corruptions,  at  present,  in  every  branch  of 
business  are  almost  inconceivable.  I  have  heard  it  computed  by  skilful 
persons,  that  of  £6,000,000  raised  every  year,  for  the  service  of  the  public, ' 
one-third,  at  least,  is  sunk  and  intercepted  through  the  several  classes  and 
subordinations  of  artful  men  in  office,  before  the  remainder  is  applied  to 
the  proper  uses  .  .  .  *I  could  name  a  Commission,  where  several  persons, 
out  of  a  salary  of  £500,  without  other  visible  revenues,  have  always 
lived  at  the  rate  of  £2000,  and  laid  out  £40,000  or  £50,000  upon 
purchases  of  lands  or  annuities.  A  hundred  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  might  easily  be  produced." 

His  remarks  upon  the  incalculable  evils  proceeding  from  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  after  the  lapse  of  170  years,  still,  in  great 
measure,  remain  applicable  :  **  In  order  to  reform  the  vices  of  this  town, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  has  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  whole  kingdom, 
it  would  be  very  instrumental  to  have  a  law  made,  that  all  taverns  and 
ale  houses,  should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  their  company  by  twelve  at 
night,  and  shut  up  their  doors  ;  and,  that  no  woman  should  be  suffered  to 
enter  any  taveni  or  ale  house,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  what  a  number  of  ill  consequences  such  a  law  would  prevent,- 
the  mischiefs  of  quarrels  and  lewdness,  and  thefts,  and  midnight  brawls, 
the  diseases  of  intemperance  and  vener}^  and  a  thousand  other  evils 
needless  to  mention.  Nor  would  it  be  amiss,  if  the  masters  of  those 
public  houses  Avere  obliged,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  to  give  only  a 
proportioned  quantity  of  drink  to  every  company ;  and,  when  he  found 
his  guests  disordered  with  excess,  to  refuse  them  any  more."  The  arts  of 
adulteration,  tis  well  as  of  other  fraud,  seem  to  have  flourished  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago  almost  as  greatly  as  now :  ^  I  believe  there  is 
hardly  a  nation  in  Christendom,  where  all  kind  of  fraud  is  practised  in 
so  unmeasurable  a  degree  as  with  us.  The  lawyers  and  the  tradesmen 
have  found  ho  many  arts  to  deceive  in  their  several  callings,  that  they 
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have  outgrown  tlie  common  prndence  of  mankind,  which  is  in  no  sort  able 
to  fence  against  them.  Neither  could  the  legislature  in  anything  more 
consult  the  public  good  than  by  providing  some  effectual  remedy  against 
this  evily  which,  in  several  cases,  deserves  greater  punishment  than 
many  crimes  that  are  capital  among  us.  The  vintner  who,  by  mixing 
poison  with  his  wines,  destroys  moro  lives  than  any  one  disease  in  the 
bill  of  mortality ;  the  lawyer,  who  persuades  you  lo  purchase  what  he 
knows  is  mortgaged  for  more  than  the  worth,  to  the  ruin  of  you  and 
your  family ;  the  goldsmith  or  scrivener  [banker],  Avho  takes  all  your 
fortune  to  dispose  of,  when  he  has  beforehand  resolved  to  break  the 
following  day,  do  surely  deserve  the  gallows  much  better  than  the 
wretch  who  is  carried  thither  for  stealing  a  loaf  I " 

Swifty  at  this  time,  balanced  between  the  hope  of  a  foreign  secretary- 
ship and  a  bishopric  ^  He  seems  to  have  had  some  expectation  of  a 
bishopric  in  Virginia,  and  he  writes  half  seriously,  half  jocularly,  to  his 
friend  Hunter,  then  awaiting  his  appointment  to  a  governorship  some- 
where in  English  America;  ^'vous  savez  que  Monsieur  d' Addison, 
notre  bon  ami,  est  fait  secretaire  d'etat  d'Irlaude ;  and,  unless  you  make 
haste  over  and  get  roe  my  Virginian  bishopric,  ho  will  persuade  me  to  go 
with  him,  for  the  Vienna  project  is  off,  which  is  a  groat  disappointment 
to  the  design  I  had  of  displaying  my  politics  at  the  Emperor's  Court.'' 
(Feb.  1709.) 

While  lingering  in  London  he  passed  his  days  in  a  rather  desultory 
manner,  finishing  his  editing  of  Temple's  Remains,  attending  drawing- 
rooms,  joining  with  his  town-friends  in  dinners  and  suppers  at  the 
clubs,  playing  picquet  at  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's,  visiting  the  Berkeleys, 
discussing  politics  with  his  Whig  associates,  and  occasionally  going  to 
the  opera.  For  the  Jatter  sort  of  entertainment,  and,  in  fact,  for  music 
generally,  he  had  little  affection.  In  a  letter  to  Ambrose  Philips  he 
reports  that  **  the  town  is  gone  mad  after  a  new  opera.  Poetry  and 
good  sense  are  dwindling,  like  Echo,  with  repetition  and  voice.  Critic 
Dennis  vows  to  Qod  that  operas  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and 
brings  examples  from  Antiquity  to  prove  it.  A  good  old  lady,  five 
miles  out  of  town,  asked  nie  the  other  day  what  these  uproars  were 
that  her  daughter  was  always  going  to."'  His  note  books  contain 
frequent  entries,  in  these  years,  of  terrible  suffering  from  his  peculiar 

1  Hit  friend  Addison  had  lately  obtained  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland  with  £2,000 
B  year,  as  well  as  a  sinecare  place  of  £400 ;  while  he  himself,  after  all  his  oxpcctation, 
bad  secured  only  £300  a  year  from  Lara  cor  and  his  prolx)nd. 

s  Frum/m  onprinted  letter,  quoted  in  Forster*8  Li/e, 
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maladies  of  sickness  and  giddiness,  and  of  the  remedies  which  he  vainlj 
sought  from  the  physicians.  ^ 

He  returned  to  Ireland  in  June,  1709.  Before  leaving  London,  he 
again  refreshed  the  memory  of  his  Whig  patron,  Halifax,  as  to  the  pre- 
ferment he  still  expected.  His  postscript,  like  the  proverbial  woman's, 
contained  the  gist  of  the  whole  letter,  in  which  he  half-seriously,  half- 
ironically,  and  not  too  ambitiously,  writes: — ^** Pray,  my  Lord,  desire 
Dr.  South  [now  nearly  eighty]  to  die  about  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  for  he 
has  a  prebend  of  Westminster  (which  will  make  me  your  neighbour), 
and  a  sinecure  in  the  country,  both  in  the  Queen's  gift,  which  my 
friends  have  often  told  me  would  fit  me  extremely.  And  forgive  me  one 
word,  which  I  know  not  what  extorts  from  me ;  that  if  my  Lord  Presi- 
dent would,  in  such  a  juncture,  think  me  worth  laying  any  weight  of 
his  credit  on,  yon  cannot  but  think  me  ])er8uaded  that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  compass ;  and  I  have  some  sort  of  pretence,  since  the  late 
King  promieed  me  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  when  I  petitioned  him  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  I  had  from  Sir  William  Temple.^  To 
which  Halifax  replies,  after  a  long  interval,  ''I  am  quite  ashamed  for 
myself  and  friends,  to  see  you  left  in  a  place  so  incapable  of  tasting 
you  [sic],  and  to  see  so  much  merit,  and  so  great  qualities,  unrewarded 
by  those  who  are  sensible  of  them.  Mr.  Addison  and  I  are  entered  into 
a  new  confederacy  never  to  give  over  the  pursuit,  nor  to  cease  reminding 
tlu)6e  who  can  serve  you,  till  your  worth  is  placed  in  that  light  it  ought 
to  bhino  in.  Dr.  South  holds  out  still,  but  he  cannot  be  immortal.  The 
situation  of  his  prebend  would  make  me  doubly  concerned  in  serving 
you ;  and,  upon  all  occasions  that  shall  offer,  I  will  be  your  constant 
solicitor,  3'our  sincere  admirer,  and  your  unalterable  friend.'** 

1  "tkr.  ForBter  has  printed  a  onrions  facsimile  of  one  of  these  pages  of  the  note  books, 
recording  his  expenu«»  on  this  account  for  fonr  weeks  in  December,  170S,  written  in  bis 
usaal  minato  hard.writing.  Of  these  brief  records  of  bis  illnesses  the  following  ar« 
samples:— "  1 70S.  hov.  6th  to  16th,  often  giddy.  Gd.  help  me.  So  to  25th.  less.  16ib. 
Brandy  for  giddiness,  2b.  Brandy  Sd.  Dec.  6th,  horrible  sick.  12th,  much  better,  tbank 
G<id  and  M.D's.  prayers.  ICth.  bad  fit  at  Mrs.  Barton's.  2ith,  Better,  bat  dread  a  fit.  .  .  . 
&lnrch  [1709].  headache  fr^qaent.    April  2,  small  giddy  fitt  and  swimming  in  head.   M.  D., 

and  God  help  me.    August,  pick,  with  giddiness  much.    1710 March  14,  very  ill. 

July,  terrible  fitt.  Gd.  knows  what  may  be  the  event.  Better  towards  the  end.**  The 
latHfit  theory  as  to  these  maladies  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  M.D.  stands  for  Esther 
Johnson. 

s  In  Forster's  Life.  The  letter  is  endori^ed  by  Swift—"  I  kepi  this  as  a  tme  original  of 
conrtiers  and  court  promises."  Of  the  promises  of  the  ministers  he  elsewhere  speaks 
scornfully,  as  ending  in  **  only  good  words  and  dinners,*'  the  latter,  according  to  Swift,  being 
not  lH>yond  criticism.  One  of  the  perplexities  in  Swift's  career  is,  how  to  explain  the  strange 
nftplect  by  his  party,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  to  provide  for  him  the  usual  mwarti  of 
politiCtal  service — tervice,  in  his  case,  so  important.   The  opposition  of  the  Queen,  on  the 
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Suggested  to  him  by  the  famous  jeux  d" esprit  of  '' Bickerstaff," 
Steele  had  (1709)  established  his  famous  periodical.  The  Tatler;  and  he 
obtained  the  assistance  of  their  witty  author^  who  contributed  several 
papers,  (Swift's  papers  in  The  Tatler  are  twenty  in  all,  the  most 
interesting  is  No.  290,  on  abbreviating  English),  and  also  permitted 
the  adoption  of  the  popular  nom  de  plume  by  Steele  himself.  At  this 
moment,  the  temporary  reaction  in  favour  of  High  Ghurchism,  to  which 
the  Sachevercll  agitation  contributed  greatly,  inspired  hope  into  the 
Irish  clergy  of  acquiring,  as  their  English  brethren  already  had  done,  the 
**  first-fruits  "  from  the  Grown ;  and  Swi/t  was  joined  in  a  commission 
'with  two  Irish  bishops  to  prosecute  the  suit  of  the  Irish  Convocation 
for  that  purpose. 

The  letters  to  Esther  Johnson,  commonly  but  improperly  styled  the 
Journal  to  Stella,^  begin  at  the  date  qf  his  arrival  at  Chester,  on  his 
way  to  London.V  They  form,  altogether,  the  most  unique  and  entertain- 
ing series  of  letters  in  any  language ;  unique  by  the  style  and  *'  little 
language,"  intended  for  no  eye^  but  those  of  his  two  correspondents,  in 
which  the  writer  uses  the  familiar  expressions  of  the  old  days  at  Moor 
Park,  when  the  girl  to  whom  he  writes  was  still  a  mere  child.  *  A 
careful  perusal  of  these  private  memorials  reveals  that, whatever  may 

groand  of  his  freedom  of  atjie  in  dealinjr  with  mattors  theolo^ioal,  alon<)  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  adeqaate  caane ;  nor  ie  the  difficalty  explained  altogether  by  the  fact,  that,  being 
a  cleric,  he  coukl  not  so  easily  be  sapplied  with  a  i^aitable  place,  like  his  lay  associates. 
There  were  places  or  offices  of  dignity  or  emolamont  In  the  patronage  of  the  Government, 
besides  ecclesiastical  ones,  which  might  have  been  found  for  him.  One  s.ilntlon  cf  the 
pntblem  maybe,  that  the  political  chiefs  wished  to  keep  so  exceptionally  useful  a  writer 
dependent  upon  them  as  long  as  possible. 

Bat  it  aeems  that  the  inflnenceof  his  personal  enemies  had  no  little  weight  In  the  matter. 
According  to  8h«»ridan.  "  the  Dnchess  of  Somerset,  who  entertained  implacable  hatred 
against  him,  determined  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  his  promotion.  She  first 
prevailed  on  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  oppose  It.  whose  remarkable  expression  to  the 
qoeen  was.  That  her  mtijtttg  nhould  be  ittre  thtU  the  man  whom  the  uxu  going  to  make  a  bi»hf>p 
•Mf  a  ChrieWtn.**  The  Duchess  th«>n  wpnt  to  th^^  Qne^^n.  we  are  told,  and  "  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees,  entreated  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  would  not  give  the  bishopric  to 
Bwift,  at  the  same  time  presenftiuir  to  her  that  excessively  bitter  copy  of  verses  which 
Swift  had  written  against  her,  called  the  Windsor  Prophecy.** 

1  The  title  given  to  it  by  the  biographers  and  editors.  In  point  of  fact,  **  Stella**  does 
not  occur  once  in  all  these  letters.  Swift,  probably,  derived  the  poetic  name,  which  he 
afterwards  a'lopted,  from  the  Arcadia  of  Sydney.  It  is  possible,  and  characteristic  of  him, 
as  painted  out  by  Mr.  Forster,  that  it  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  resemblance  erf 
Esther  or  Hester  to  the  Greek  word  for  %iBx— Aster. 

s  A  large  part  o  the  cnrinuAly  spelled  words  are  a  mere  onomatoptr.ia.  repretienting,  as 
n^rly  as  possible,  the  sounds  produced  by  "making  up  the  mouth,"  CDStomary  with 
nurses  and  others  in  talking  to  young  children.  The  original  spelling,  and  even  whole 
words,  have  been  altered  or  omitted  by  former  editors.  Mr.  Forster  has  been  the  first  to 
restore  and  Bjstematloally  to  attempt  to  interpret  (not  always  satisfactorily;  this  "  little 
language." 
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haye  been  the  case  at  a  later  time.  Swift  now  entertained  for  Esther  or 
jSf.Z).  (as  he  usually  addresses  her)  a  very  real '  affection-— terms  of 
affectionate  endearment,  that  would  scarcely  be  used  by  an  indifferent 
lover,  continually  occur,  and  his  thoughts  constantly  revert  to  her 
home  on  the  Liffey. 

On  Sept.  9,  1710,  Swift  arrived  in  the  capital.  With  this  moment 
opens  a  new  epoch  in  his  life,  and  the  four  next  years  include  the  most 
notable  part  of  his  political  and  public  career.  From  the  first  day  of 
his  appearance  upon  the  scene,  his  letter- journals  exhibit  him  in  a 
constant  stream  of  dinners,  visits,  suppers,  tavern-symposiums,  inter- 
views with  his  various  political  associates,  especially  (at  first)  with  the 
leading  Whigs,  Qodolphin  the  ex-Lord  Treasurer,  Somers,  Halifax,  &c., 
and  so  it  went  on,  without  intermission,  for  the  next  three  months.  lie 
came  upon  the  scene  in  time  to  witness  the  fall  of  his  Whig  friends,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Tories,  with  whom,  henceforward,  he  allied  himself 
in  the  firmest  bonds  of  intimacy.  The  motives  to  this  political  apostasy 
have  too  often  been  discussed,  to  make  it  necessary  to  re-open  the 
question  here  at  length.  Nothing  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  conversion 
was  either  wholly  dishonest  or  wholly  disinterested.  By  constitutional 
or  educational  temperament,  of  conservative  bias,  he  seems  to  have 
readily  embraced  the  opportunity  offered  to  him  at  once  of  satisfying 
his  ardour  for  revenge  upon  his  late  allies  for  their  neglect  of  him  (with 
whom  perhaps,  too,  he  had  acted  rather  by  chance  than  by  conviction), 
and  of  publicly  adopting  the  ecclesiastical  creed,  or  rather  policy,  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Whigs.  The  new  Tory  Qovernment  came  into  power  in 
the  autumn  of  1710.  To  Somers,  Qodolphin,  Halifax,  Gowper,  Walpole, 
and  Wharton  succeeded  Rochester  as  Lord  Treasurer  (replaced  shortly 
afterwards  by  Harley),  St.  John  as  Chief  Secretary  of  State,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  as  Viceroy  in  Ireland,  and  Qranville  as  Secretary  at  War. 
During  the  four  years  of  their  enjoyment  of  power,  the  object  of 
unceasing  flattery  and  caresses  from  the  Tory  Cabinet,  such  as  never 
before  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  literary  man.  Swift  experienced,  with 
something  of  the  power,  not  a  little  of  the  anxiety,  of  a  political  partisan 
writer,  to  whom  everything  might  be  promised,  but  from  whom  also 
everything  was  expected. 

His  first  overt  act  of  secession  appeared  in  the  Examiner  (of 
Nov.  2),  which  he  continuedly  conducted,  unaided,  until  June,  1711, 
when  the  notorious  Mrs.  Manley,  the  novelist  and  play  writer,  assumed 
the  editorship.    Under  Swift's  management  the  Examiner,  if  not  in 
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solidity  of  argument,  at  least  in  brilliancy,  soon  assorted  its  superiority 
over  its  political  rivals.  With  unsparing  ridicule  and  contempt  he 
revenged  not  so  much  the  public  as  his  own  wrongs,  holding  up  the  late 
government,  in  particular  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  the  detestation 
of  the  country;  and  he  quickly  became  the  ruling  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  most  trusted  supporter  of  the  Harley — St.  John  Cabinet.  He  took 
part  in  their  priviette  councils,  and  their  semi-official  Saturday  dinners, 
to  which  he  makes  frequent  reference  in  his  letters.  As  one  reward  of 
his  services  he  obtained  the  long-demanded  ''first-fruits"  and 
*'  twentieths."  Meanwhile  his  pride,  though  not  his  ambition,  he  satisfied 
to  the  fullest  extent.  In  the  society  of  the  first  Ministers  he  bore 
himself  not  so  much  as  a  subordinate  as  an  equal  or  even  superior,  and 
his  behaviour  towards  them  was  (according  to  his  own  representation) 
occasionally  supercilious  in  the  extreme,  for  he  did  not  permit  himself 
to.be  deceived  by  outward  show  of  friendship  and  familiarity.  ''They 
are  good,  honest,  hearty  fellows,"  he  describes  them  to  Esther  Johnson. 
"  I  use  them  like  dogs,  because  I  expect  they  will  use  me  so.  They 
call  me  nothing  but  Jonathan;  and  I  said,  I  believed  they  would  leave 
me  Jonathan  as  they  found  me,  and  that  I  never  knew  a  minister  do 
anything  for  those  whom  they  made  companions  of  their  pleasure ;  and 
I  believe  you  will  find  it  so,  but  I  care  not,"  he  adds  with  affected  in- 
difference. 

Among  his  many  new  friends  he  numbered  the  eccentric  Lord  Peter- 
borough,* whom,  without  much  difficulty,  he  brought  over  to  the  Tory 
camp,  and  "  Mr.  Pope,  a  papist,"  as  he  styles  him  in  one  of  his  letters. 
Of  Bolingbroke,  the  most  prominent  political  figure  of  the  day,  he  thus 
records  his  earlier  impressions  (Nov.  3,  1711):  "I  think  Mr.  St.  John 
the  greatest  young  man  I  ever  knew — wit,  capacity,  beauty,  quickness 
of  apprehension,  good  learning,  and  an  excellent  taste ;  the  best  orator 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  admirable  conversation,  good  nature,  and 
good  manners,  generous,  and  a  despiser  of  money.    His  only  fault  is 

1  In  vertee  addresaed  to  him  in  1705  ho  thas  wittily  hits  off  his  odd  oat  ward  person,  with 
an  alloelon  to  his  extraordinary  rapidity  of  movement : — 

"  A  skeleton  in  oatward  fignre 
His  meagre  corpse,  thongh  fall  of  vigoar, 
Woald  halt  behind  him,  were  it  bigger. 

"  So  wonderfal  his  expedition. 
When  you  have  not  the  least  saspicion. 
He's  with  yoa  like  an  apparition." 

Bwtft  expresses  high  ref;r<urd  for  the  rash  bat  lacky  hero  of  Spain,  and  they  always 
ruiaiued  a  mutual  admiration. 
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talking  to  his  friends,  in  a  way  of  complaint,  of  too  great  a  load  of 
business,  which  looks  a  little  like  affectation,  and  he  endeavours  too  much 
to  mix  the  fine  gentleman  and  man  of  business.  What  truth  and 
sincerity  he  may  have,  I  know  not.  He  is  now  but  thirty.two,  and  has 
been  Secretary  above  a  year."  Twelve  months  before  he  had  written  to 
Esther  Johnson  of  the  same  distinguished  celebrity:  ''I  dined  to-day 
by  invitation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  St.  John.  ...  I  am 
thinking  what  a  veneration  we  used  to  have  for  Sir  William  Temple, 
because  he  miglU  have  been  Secretary  of  State  at  fifty.  And  here  is 
a  young  fellow,  hardly  thirty,  in  that  employment.  His  father  is  a  man 
of  pleasure,^  that  walks  the  Mall,  frequents  the  St.  James's  Coffee- 
house  and  the  Ohocolate-honscs ;  and  the  young  man  is  principal 
Secretary  of  State.  Is  there  not  something  very  odd  in  that?  He  told 
me,"  he  goes  on,  **  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Harley  complained  he 
could  keep  nothing  from  me — I  had  the  way  so  much  of  getting  into 
him.  I  knew  that  was  a  refinement y  and  so  I  told  him  ;  and  it  was  so. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  these  great  men  use  me  like  one  was  their 
betters,  and  the  puppies  with  you  in  Ireland  hardly  regarding  me." 

From  St.  Jameses,  where  he  first  lodged,  he  migrated,  for  the  sake  of 
better  air  and  exercise,  and  to  relieve  his  attacks  of  giddiness  (intensified, 
doubtless,  by  his  conformity  to  fashionable  living),  to  Chelsea,  where 
he  took  up  his  quarters  near  Atterbury,  who  was  at  this  time  Dean  of 
Carlisle.  In  the  evening,  after  his  official  labours,  or  some  hours 
passed  at  one  or  other  of  his  numerous  acquaintances,  he  walked  the 
distance,  through  well-known  streets  and  promenades,  until  he  reached 
the  open  fields  which  then  conducted  to  the  surbnrban  village.  A 
name  now  frequently  occurs  in  the  Journal y  destined  to  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  his  biography.  Two  years  before,  he  had  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  of 
Dutch  birth,  formerly  a  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland. 
With  her  two  daughters  she  lived  in  Bury  Street,  St.  Jameses.  Hester 
Vanhomrigh,  at  this  time  seventeen  years  younger  than  Esther  Johnson, 
seems  to  have  possebsed,  if  not  all  the  personal  charms,  more  than  the 
''accomplishments  '*  of  the  latter.  As  with  "Stella,*' so  with  "Vanessa," 
as  he  poetically  names  her,  Svrift  first  gained  her  affection,  and  acquired 
his  ascendancy  over  her  mind,  by  assuming  the  post  of  superintendent 
of  her  studies.    In  his  letters  to  Ireland  he  only  once  or  twice  refers  to 

1  Bir  Henry  Sc.  John.    In  hit  jonth  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted  for  murder  in  a 
duuL    lie  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
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the  principal  attractive  force  which  drew  him  so  often  to  Bury  Street— 
although  he  freqaently  mentions  the  mother — and  then  only  an  obscure 
bint  of  her  existence  drops  from  him.  '*  This  was  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's 
daughter's  birthday,"  he  notes  under  date  of  Feb.  10,  1711,  on  one  of 
the  two  occasions  on  which  he  divulges  the  fact  of  her  existence,  "  and 
Mr.  Ford  and  I  were  invited  to  dinner  to  keep  it,  and  we  spent  the 
evening  there  drinking  punch.  That  was  our  way  of  beginning  Lent." 
How  far  he  had  responded  to  her  affection,  or  pledged  himself,  we  have 
no  certain,  direct,  evidence.  Some  of  his  biographers,  as  Sheridan  and 
Scott,  find  proof  in  his  letters  to  Esther  Johnson  of  his  increasing 
coolness  towards  that  lady,  and  presumptive  evidence  of  increasing 
attachment  to  her  rival.  His  latest  biographer,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  the  passion  to  have  existed  solely  on  the  side  of  Miss  Van- 
liomrigh.^  But  the  indirect  evidences,  as  well  as  probabilities,  hardly 
bear  out  this  supposition.  However  it  may  be,  when  the  moment 
arrived  for  his  departure  for  Dublin,  proofs  of  her  deep  devotion  reached 
him  in  letters  of  the  most  affectionate  strain,  which  became  more  and 
more  impassioned  as  time  went  on. 

The  letters  to  Esther  Johnson  bring  us  into  acquaintance  with  a 
number  of  various  people,  political,  social,  and  literary.  They  present, 
in  fact,  a  highly  interesting  picture  of  the  times,  as  they  appeared  to  a 
keen  observer  of  men  and  manners,  who,  himself,  took  a  leading  part  in 
them  :  nor  have  they  less  interest  as  a  presentation  of  himself  to  us  in 
an  easy  and  most  familiar ''undress."  We  are  introduced  to  the  more 
or  less  conspicuous  personages,  who  make  a  considerable  figure  in  tlio 
history-books  of  the  time,  or  in  the  more  enduring  annals  of  literature — 
to  Somers,  Halifax,  St.  John,  Harley,  Marlborough  and  his  almost 
equally  famous  Duchess,  Addison,  Steele,  Arbuthnot,  Rowe,  Congreve, 
Prior,  Garth,  Penn,  Peterborough,  Duke  of  Orraond,  and  the  ladies 
Butler,  Lord  Berkeley  and  his  daughters,  Jervas  the  painter,  Wharton, 
Sacheverell,  Mrs.  Musham,  Lady  Falconbridge  (a  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell),  Kneller,  Atterbury,  Carteret,  Eugene  the  Austrian  General- 
issimo, the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  (the  ycung  widow  of  the  Duke  killed 
in  a  duel),  and,  finally,  to  the  pious  Queen  Anne,  who  'Mmnts  in  a  chaise 
with  one  horse,  which  she  drives  herself,  and  drives  furiously  like  Jehn, 
and  is  a  mighty  hunter,  like  Nimrod.*'  Such  are  a  few  of  the  epistol^ 
arum  persona.  With  the  writer  we  enter  the  taverns  (where  something 
less  innocent  than  chocolate  was  drunk),  or  chocolate  houses,  and  see 

A  See  Lift  o/Jomlhau  Swift,  by  Henry  Craik,  18S2. 
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him  seated  in  familiar  talk  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  the  other  wits  of 
the  day;  and  observe  him  prudently  (on  account  of  his  ill-healtli) 
avoiding  the  excess  in  drinking,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  company 
indulged  themselves.  We  accompany  him  to  his  tite-a-ieU  with  the 
Cabinet  ministers  (with  the  Whig  at  first,  but  afterwards  with  the  Tory 
solely),  and  to  the  semi-official  Saturday  dinners  at  Harley's,  and 
occasionally  listen  to  his  scolding  at  their  indifiference  and  remissness 
in  sti^-affairs ;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  retirement  of  his  modest  lodging, 
see  him  note  down  his  gratification  at  his  revenge  upon  his  old  allies, 
and  his  hopes  and  fears  in  regard  to  his  new  alliance.  We  are  alternately 
amused  or  interested  in  reading  about  his  troubles  with  his  Irish  man- 
servant, Patrick,  whose  drinking  habits  and  incorrigible  ways  fre<iuently 
recur;  his  lamentations  over  the  exactions  of  great  men's  great  men,  in 
the  shape  of  fees,  or  over  the  expenses  of  coach  or  chair-hire  owing  to 
continuously  bad  weather ;  his  experiences  at  book  auctions ;  his  annoy- 
ances from  the  dunning  of  Irish  or  other  friends  for  his  good  offices  ; 
criticisms  of  his  correspondent's  writing  and  spelling,  and  allusion  to 
her  occupations  and  friends  in  Ireland ;  his  contributions  to  the  Taller 
or  to  the  Examiner;  the  formation  of  the  October  Club,  and  its  meet- 
ings; visits  to  the  Yanhomrighs,  as  to  the  cause  of  which,  as  they 
become  more  frequent,  Esther  Johnson  faintly  expresses,  it  seems,  some 
misgiving.^  Card  parties  at  drawing  rooms,  symposiums  with  his 
various  political  or  literary  associates ;  his  sufiferings  from  his  maladies, 
which  were,  without  doubt,  greatly  aggravated  by  "good  living;" 
extemporised  proverbs,  for  which  he  was  famous,  given  ofif  as  though 
long  established  and  well  known;  records,  constantly  occurring,  of 
severe  weather,  snow,  hail,  rain,  &c.,  or  excessive  heats,  as  notable  as 
any  of  which  complaints  nowadays  are  heard,  as  if  the  skies  only  in 
these  latter  times  had  turned  unpropitious.  We  are  variously  enter- 
tained by  descriptions  of  riding  parties  at  Windsor,  of  Maids  of  Honour, 
and  others,  whom  he  accompanies,  dressed  out  in  his  best;  his 
threatened  History  of  Maids  of  Honour,  which   threw  them  into  » 

1  Sheridan  stippoees  the  beginning  of  the  eerions  attachment  of  Swift  for  Mias  Vanhom. 
righ  to  be  traceable  in  the  latter  part  of  the  JoamalJLetters  to  her  rival,  *'  in  which,  from 
llarch,  1712,  to  the  end  there  is  a  remarkable  change  in  his  manner  of  writing  to  the  two 
ladies  [Miss  Johnson  and  her  friend].  We  no  longer  find  there  any  of  what  he  called  the 
lUUe  kmgmage^  the  playful  sallies  of  an  nndisgaised  heart  to  a  bosom  friend,  no  more  ex. 
pressions  of  tenderness,  .  .  .  bat,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  nothing  bat  a  dry  joamal 
oontinaed  oat  of  form,  made  np  of  trifling  incidents,  news,  or  politics,  without  anything 
In  the  matter,  oi  expression,  at  all  intsredting  to  the  parties  addressed.*'— Xr(^(Bc/ X>r.  Jomu 
thuH  Swift,  by  Thomas  Sheridan,  A.M.,  1787. 
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flutter  of  excitement;  of  Sunda3'8  at  Court,  with  the  official  Sacrament- 
takings  and  the  succeeding  dinners ;  the  fears  of  himself  and  his 
superiors,  aroused  by  the  Queen's  severe  attacks  of  gout,  or  other 
illnesses,  with  his  anathemas  against  her  physicians,  whom  he  has  a 
''mind  to  turn  out  for  slowly  killing  her  by  law — for,  in  my  conscience, 
they  will  soon  kill  her  among  them;'*  his  occasional  appearance  at 
Court,  where, "  I  am  so  proud,  I  make  all  the  lords  come  up  to  me ; "  his 
impressment  by  St.  John  to  preach  before  the  Queen  ;  ^  his  dislike  for 
Lent ;  the  Mohocks  or  Mohawks  and  their  lawless  and  licentious  acts  of 
savagery,  done  with  impunity  in  the  public  streets;  his  complaints  of 
exactions  in  the  form  of  ''Christmas-boxes;"  notice  of  the  new 
fashion  of  crinoline;*  the  meetings  of  the  famous  Scnhlems  Club; 
Sacheverell  and  his  sermons ; '  his  rusticating  with  St.  John  at  that 
Minister's  farm  at  Bucklersbury;  Mrs.  Mashamand  her  lying-in  troubles 
at  Kensington ;  descriptions  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  comments  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Marlborough,  whom  he  severely  attacked  in 
the  Examiner;  references  to  the  Spectators  ;  ^  and,  finally,  his  negocia- 
tions  and  vexations  in  quest  of  the  long-expected  preferment,  which 
resulted,  to  his  undisguised  disappointment,  in  the  gift  of  the  Irish 
deanery. 

During  this  period  of  his  residence  in  London  Swift  sat  for  the  com-, 
pletion  of  his  portrait,  begun  by  Jorvas  in  1708  (**  who  has  given  it  now 
quite  another  turn,  and  now  approves  it  entirely  "),  and  which  remains 
the  happiest  of  all  the  existing  representations  of  him.    Two  copies  of 

1  Of  selected  ooart  preachers  he  remarks  on  one  occasion :  "  Wo  had  a  dance  to  preach 
befi  re  the  Qneen  to.day,  which  often  happens." 

*  **  Hare  yon  got  the  whalebone  i)etticr«^t8  amonj?  yon  yet?  **  he  writes ;  "  I  hate  thom. 
A  woman  here  may  hide  a  moderate  gallant  nnder  them.'* 

8  With  this  temoas  ecclesiastic  Swift  had  sr.me  correspondence.  For  procaring  for  him 
some  reward  or  other  for  his  services  to  the  Tories  Dr.  Sacheverell  sends  from  Southwark, 
Jan.  31, 1712,  a  letter  uf  thanks,  not  without  the  hope  of  farther  fbvonrs.  *'  1  am  informed, 
also/'  writes  Sacheverell,  **that  I  am  mach  indebted  to  my  great  coantryman,  Mr.  Secre. 
tary  8t.  J<^n,  fur  his  generous  recommendation  of  this  matter  lo  his  lordship.  I  should 
be  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  that  eminent  pntriot,  for  whom 
no  <m«,  that  wishes  the  welfare  or  honour  of  his  church  or  country,  can  have  too  great  a 
veneration."  In  a  postscript  he  mudestly  adds  (ou  behalf  uf  his  brother) :  "  I  am  told 
there  is  a  place  in  the  Custom  liouss  void,  called  the  Searelier*,  which,  if  proper  to  ask,  I 
would  not  presume,  but  rather  leave  it  to  his  lordship's  disposal." 

«  "The  Bpeetalon^"  he  reports  under  date  Nov.  2,  1711.  **are  printing  in  a  larger  and 
■mailer  volume,  so  I  believe  they  are  going  to  leave  them  off  t  and,  indeed,  people  grow 
weary  of  them,  though  they  are  often  prettily  written."  And  again,  on  Feb.  8,  1712, 
referring  to  attacks  upon  him  :  **  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  SpecUUon,  let  him  fair  ttex  it 
to  the  end  of  the  world."  Tlie  frequent  recurrence  uf  the  "  fair  sex  "  in  its  pages  being  a 
standing  joke  with  Swift.  The  only  part  Swift  ever  had  in  the  Spectator  was  a  hint  to 
Steele  for  No.  fiU. 
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it  exist,  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford,  the  other  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  Soath  Kensington ;  the  latter  having  been,  formerly, 
in  the  poMession  of  the  late  Marqnesa  of  HaatingB.  It  is  a  half-length, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  almost  full-face  to  the  spectator.  His  eyes  (differ- 
ent from  Pope's  account)  have  a  pale  blneish-grey  colour,  ^  his  cheeks 
fresh-coloured,  chin  double,  with  a  depression  in  the  middle,  and  bushy 
eyebrows.  He  has  his  right  arm  npon  an  open  book,  his  left  hand 
holding  a  letter  or  paper.  Before  him  on  the  table  stand  copies  of 
Lucian,  Horace,  jEsop.  He  is  dressed  in  a  blue  silk  dressing  gown  and 
flaxen  wig,  reaching  to  his  shoulders  in  long  curls,  and  in  clerical  bands. 
The  full,  round  face  has  an  expression  of  half. amusement,  half-satire.* 
In  person,  as  described  by  Scott,  Swift  was  "  tall,  strong,  and  well  made,  of 
a  dark  complexion  (but  with  blue  eyes),  black  and  bushy  eyebrows,  nose 
somewhat  aquiline,  and  features  which  remarkably  expressed  the  stem, 
haughty,  and  dauntless  turn  of  his  mind."  According  to  Pope,  **  although 
his  face  had  an  expression  of  dulness,  his  eyes  were  very  particular ; 
they  were  as  azure  as  the  heavens,  and  had  an  unusual  expression  of 
acuteness."  Johnson  describes  him  as  having  **  a  kind  of  muddy  com- 
plexion, which,  though  he  washed  himself  with  oriental  scrupulosity,  did 
not  look  clean.  He  had  a  countenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom 
softened  by  any  appearance  of  gaiety.  He  stubbornly  resisted  any 
tendency  to  laughter."  According  to  his  biographers,  indeed,  he  was 
never  known  to  laugh.  Besides  the  portraits  of  Jervas,  there  are  three 
by  the  painter  Bindon :  one  in  the  Deanery  of  Dublin ;  another,  full 
length,  in  Howth  Castle  ;  and  a  third,  which  varies  in  some  respects 
from  the  other  two,  and  has  been  said  to  be  a  remarkably  good  likeness, 
was,  in  the  time  of  Scott,  in  the  possession  of  a  Dr.  Hill."  Nothing  in 
the  portrait  of  Jervas  reveals  the  terrible  physical  and  mental  suffering 

1  II  is  onrioas  to  remark  the  opponlte  eoloars  that  hmve  been  (riven  to  the  eyee  of  th« 
«HDa«  person  by  different  painters.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in  the  two  portraits  of  Mary 
Btwrt.  Qneea  of  Scotland  (one  by  a  French,  the  other  by  a  Scotch  artist),  the  f«irmer  of 
which  represents  her  with  dark  bine,  the  latter,  with  hasel  eyes;  and  in  the  purtraits  of 
Pope,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

t  *'  The  characteristic  of  the  face  Is  its  keen  and  nerroas  force.  Thefeatares  are  large  and 
finely  formed,  with  an  annnal  fatness  of  carre  in  Up  snd  chin  and  mistrU.  Nowhere  in 
the  face  is  there  repose.  The  eye.  even  in  spite  of  the  heavy  eyebrow,  is  prominent,  and 
its  look,  as  it  stmok  contemporaries,  could  change  at  wiU  from  the  sweetness  wf  asms 
bine,  which  it  wore  to  Pope,  into  something  black  and  thr<«tening  tnat  stmck  the  gaser 
domb,  as  Vanessa  knew.  The  lurking  comers  of  the  month  tell  of  humour,  subtle,  lively, 
quick :  only  there  is  wanting  the  calm  that  gives  to  humour  time  to  germinate  the  light 
that  shines  twox  the  inner  recess,  wtiere  crration  takes  body  and  shape,  and  that  inssixea 
the  dramatist  or  poet."    W  <^  Swifts  by  U .  Craik.  1882. 

•  See  I</!i  and  Wcirlu  t^  Swijt,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  xx.,  18S4. 
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to  which  he  is  known  even  then  to  have  been,  more  or  leRS  frequently, 
subject;  and  of  which,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  became  the 
almost  constant  prey.  A  powerful  frame  and  physique,  great  energy, 
and  vigorous  and  even  violent  exerciso  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
betoken  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution.  But  the  germs  of  the  fatal 
malady  lay  hid,  to  bo  developed,  us  time  went  on,  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  stormy  career. 

Of  the  period  1710—13,  one  of  the  most  intercHting  literary  events  in 
Swift^B  life  is  the  founding  of  the  October  Club,  as  they  styled  it,  by  a 
number  of  the  ultra-Tories,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  caucus,  to  keep  the 
ministers  up  to  their  mark,  and  which  afterwards  came  under  the 
direction  of  the  more  moderate  Tories,  Harley,  Swift,  and  others. 
Either  of  two  qualifications  admitted  to  its  membership — party  eminence 
or  wit.  SL  John,  Arbuthnot  who,  as  Swift  said,  '^knew  his  art  but 
not  his  trade,"  Gay,  Swift,  Harley,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  Masham,  formed  the  association  as  first  established. 
They  met  every  evening  at  one  of  the  many  eating  houses  between  St. 
James's  and  St  Martin's  Lane.  But  dissensions  growing  up  among  the 
political  leaders,  the  October  Club  lost  its  original  character,  and 
reconstituted  itself  as  a  Literary  Club — which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
famous  Satire  of  Arbuthnot,  the  Memoirs  of  Martin  Scriblerus  (the 
first  name  having  been  prefixed  in  honour  of  Swift) — of  which  Pope,  also, 
became  a  member.  During  his  throe  years  residence  in  London  Swift 
changed  his  lodgings  pretty  frequently — from  Bury  Street  to  Chelsea, 
from  Chelsea  to  Suffolk  Street,  and  then,  to  be  near  the  head -quarters  of 
the  Premier,  to  Windsor.  His  abrupt  and  odd,  but  graphic  sketches,  in 
the  letters,  of  the  manners  of  Court  life,  and  the  various  scones  of  the 
fashionable  trifling  there  and  elsewhere,  form  some  of  the  most  curious 
passages.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  exciting  turmoil,  a  letter  from  Arch- 
bishop King  amuses  us  by  its  naive  expression  of  the  wish  that  he 
would  abandon  **  his  present  pursuits,  and  take  to  religious  writing,  and 
look  to  his  advancement  in  life."  He  might,  thinks  his  Qrace,  write  some- 
thing ^*  both  profitable  and  agreeable,  above  most  tilings  that  pass  the 
Press;  uid,  in  Dr.  Wilkins's  Gifts  of  Pnaching,  he  might  find  a 
(•at;ilogue  of  useful  subjects  yet  untouched."  ^  Late  in  1711  he  moved  to 
lieiccster  Fields,  and  again  to  Panton  Street,  in  the  Haymarket.  In 
January  of  the  following  year  died  quite  young  his  **  greatest 
favourite,"  as  he  terms  her.  Lady  Ashbumham,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 

*  (JQuieU  in  L^fe  0/  Su>{/t,  by  H.  Craik. 
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Ormond.  His  grief  he  bitterly  expresses  in  this  wise :  ''  I  hate  life  when 
I  think  it  exposed  to  such  accidents,  and  to  see  so  manj  thousand 
wretches  hardening  the  earth,  while  such  as  her  [sic]  die,  makes  me 
think  God  did  never  intend  life  to  be  a  blessing." 

In  June,  1713,  he  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's,  which  his  ministerial  friends  had,  not  without  much  difficulty 
and  delay,  extorted  for  him  from  the  Queen.  His  letters  to  Esther 
Johnson  abound  in  complaints  of  these  delays;  but,  if  he  had  not 
secured  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferment  or  dignities,  at  least  he 
had  enjoyed,  what  he  esteemed  hardly  less,  high  influence  in  the  State, 
and  the  greatest  fame  in  Literature.  The  aliquid  amari,  however,  con- 
stantly arises  for  him ;  for  now,  added  to  the  hostility  which  his 
assumption  of  decanal  dignity  evoked  among  the  anti-Tory  party  in 
Dublin,  he  began  to  feel  serious  embarrassment  from  his  connexion  with 
Miss  Vanhomrigh.  At  Laracor,  where  he  took  refuge  from  his  annoy- 
ances in  Dublin,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of '*  Stella  "  (who, 
with  Rebecca  Dingley,  now  lived  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Trim), 
he  exercises  all  his  epistolary  skill  in  attempts  to  appease  the  anxious 
suspicions  of  ''  Vanessa."  Ho  tells  her  he  has  hidden  himself  away 
at  the  country  parsonage  from  official  vexations,  choosing  **  a  field-bed 
and  an  earthen  floor  before  the  great  house  there  [in  the  capital],  which 
they  say  is  mine,"  and  excuses  his  silence  by  the  reminder  that,  **  I  told 
you,  when  I  left  England,  I  would  endeavour  to  forget  everything  there 
and  would  write  as  seldom  as  I  could."  Yet,  when  a  summons  from  his 
friends  in  England  recalled  him,  after  ouly  a  few  weeks' possession  of 
his  new  dignity,  he  very  readily  accepted  it  Not  only  had  the  Tory 
Government  cause  to  fear  the  assaults  of  the  Opposition,  but,  also  and  still 
more,  the  consequences  of  the  dissensions  of  their  own  chiefs ;  and  to  their 
late  Mentor  they  looked  for  help  in  the  dangerous  crisis.  But,  more 
interesting  than  the  squabbles  of  politicians  and  political  factions, 
remains  the  history  of  his  connexion  with  the  Literary  Club.  Estab- 
lished soon  after  his  return  to  London,  the  Scrihlerus  Society  used  to 
meet  in  St.  James's  Palace,  in  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  filled 
the  post  of  Court  physician  :  the  principal  members  being  Swift,  Pope, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Pamell,  Bolingbroke,  and  Harley,  who  lately  had 
been  raised  to  the  peerage.  To  Arbuthnot  belongs  the  fame  of  the 
elaboration  ^  of  Cornelius  Scrihlerus,  his  pedantic  educational  theories, 

1  A.  qnlte  recently  pobllBhed  letter  of  Swift  to  Arbuthnot  (July  3, 1714)  implies  Pope  to 
have  been  the  original  inventor  ot  6'criM«rM. 
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and  their  illustrious  exemplification  in  the  person  of  his  more  distin- 
guished son,  Martin.  His  memoirs,  however,  remain  only  as  a  fragment ; 
and  ''  the  memory  of  that  learned  Phantom,  which  is  to  be  immortal  " 
(in  Pope's  expression)  suryives  chiefly  in  his  more  substantial  successor. 
His  creator,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  seems  to  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  completing  his  history.  In  a  letter  to  Swift  (June  26,  1714)  he 
recalls  the  memory  of  the  **  learned  Phantom,"  and  adds :  ''  the  ridicule  of 
Medicine  is  so  copious  a  subject,  that  I  must  only  here  and  there  touch 
it,^*  which  draws  from  his  collahorateur  the  letter  of  interesting  allusion 
to  ScrihUruB  just  noticed. 

A  sudden  and  unexpected  houleversement  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy 
of  Swift's  political  friends,  and  to  his  own  hopes  of  higher  advancement, 
for  the  present,  at  least.  By  the  death  of  the  Queen,  in  August  of  1714, 
everything  was  changed.  The  heads  of  the  Tory  and  Jacobite  faction 
sought  refuge  in  France,  or  found  themselves  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
Swift  retired,  not  too  soon,  to  the  safer  refuge  of  his  Deanery.  His 
prospects,  sunk  from  the  highest  expectations,  now  appeared  gloomy 
enough.  Not  only  had  he  lost  the  society  of  his  principal  friends,  some 
of  whom.  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  (Harley),  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  Bishop  Atterbury,  had  more  or  less  compromised  themselves 
in  conspiring  against  the  Protestant  succession  and  the  liberties 
of  their  countrymen  ;  but  he  himself  fell,  though  unjustly,  under  some 
suspicion  of  the  same  criminal  intrigues.  But  what  caused  him  still 
greater  perplexity  were  his  relations  with  the  two  rival  divinities,  or 
rather  devotees,  who  contended,  each  unconscious  of  the  other*s  exist- 
ence and  near  neighbourhood,  for  his  affection.  Her  mother  dead,  her 
younger  sister  in  bad  health,  and  her  only  brother  a  bankrupt  by  his 
extravagance,^  Hester  Vanhomrigh  claimed  a  protection  which  he 
could  no  longer  refuse.  Her  appeals  to  his  affection,  and  protestation 
of  her  deep  devotion,  beginning  from  the  moment  of  their  separation  in 
June,  1713,  when  he  had  set  out  to  be  installed  as  Dean,  became  more 
and  more  passionate  and  despairing.  '^  If  you  think  I  write  too  often," 
she  addresses  him  from  London,  soon  after  he  had  left  her,  on  the 
occasion  just  referred  to,  "your  only  way  is  to  tell  me  so;  or,  at  least, 
to  write  to  me  again,  that  I  may  know  you  don't  quite  forget  me  ;  for  I 
very  much  fear  that  I  never  employ  a  thought  of  yours  now,  except 
when  you  are  reading  my  letters,  which  makes  me  ply  you  with  them. 

1  Writing  to  Swift  from  Dublin,  eome  time  in  the  jcar  1714.  she  Ppeaks  of  *' a  wretch  of 
a  brother,  conning  executors,  and  importunate  creditorB  cf  my  mother's.*' 
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If  you  are  very  happy,  it  is  ilUnatnred  of  you  not  to  tell  roe  bo,  except 
'tis  what  18  inconsistent  with  my  oum  [happiness]."  When,  in  spite  of 
his  protestation  that,  "  it  is  not  a  place  for  f reedom,  but  everything  is 
known  in  a  week,  and  magnified  a  hundred  times,"  she  had  insisted  upon 
following  hira  to  Dublin,  and  found  him  to  have  assumed  a  cold  demeanour 
towards  her,  she  declares :  *'  If  you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you  do,  yon 
will  not  be  made  uneasy  by  me  long."  When  she  is  told  that  she  is 
''among  fools,  and  must  submit,"  she  protests  6he  would  rather  ''bear 
the  rack  than  those  killing,  killing  words"  of  his  again :—'' Put  my 
passion  under  the  utmost  restraint ;  send  me  as  distant  from  you  as  the 
earth  will  allow,  yet  you  cannot  banish  those  charming  ideas  which 
will  stick  by  me  whilst  I  have  the  use  of  memory.  Nor  is  the  love  I 
bear  you  only  seated  in  my  soul ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  atom  of  ray 
frame  that  is  not  blended  with  it."  She  entreats  him  not  to  suffer  her 
to  live  **  a  life  that  is  a  languishing  death,  ^  which  is  the  only  life  I  can 
lead,  if  you  have  lost  any  of  your  tenderness  for  me."  In  his  replies, 
Swifty  it  is  to  be  remarked,  uses  the  utmost  caution,  and  a  sort  of 
language  understood  by  themselves  alone,  while  he  urges  the  greatest 
secrecy  upon  his  too  ardent  correspondent. 

Sometimes  visiting  the  capital,  she  usually  resided  on  a  small  pro- 
perty of  her  father's  at  Marley  Abbey,  near  to  the  village  of  Gel  1  bridge^ 
on  the  Liffey,  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  the  spots  frequented  by  the 
lovers  are  still  pointed  out.  Here  she  cherished  that  passion  so  fatal  to 
her  happiness  and  her  life,  and  wrote  and  received  those  letters,  whose 
ambiguous  style  has  caused  so  much  perplexity  to  the  biographers.  • 
While  Hester  Vanhomrigh  thus  indulged  the  vain  hope  of  a  "  declara- 
tion," and  languished  from  unretumed,  or,  at  least,  unfulfilled  love,  in 
scarcely  less  torturing  doubt  lived  her  unconscious  rival.  Reproaches 
and  entreaties  she  long  lavished  in  vain  ;  and  not  until  Esther  Johnson 
seemed  almost  to  be  at  the  point  of  death  did  Swift  at  length  consent,'  as 
it  has  been  asserted  upon  strong  testimony,  and  upon  still  stronger 
probability,  to  a  private  marriage  ceremony,  under  circumstances,  and 

1  "  A  life  that  It  no  life/*— In  Greek  tragic  phmno.  But  Miiti)  Vanhomrigh  derives  her 
hlgb^own  language  from  Mde.  Scndcri  rather  than  from  Earipidee. 

*  Lord  Orrery,  who  had  never  seen  her,  states  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh : — "  Vanessa  was 
exceedingly  vain.  The  cliaracter  given  of  hur  by  CtuieMu$  Lb  fine  paintfn?,  bnt,  in  general, 
flctitions.  She  was  fond  of  dress ;  lui]iatif  nt  to  be  admired  ;  very  romantic  in  her  tarn 
of  mind  i  saperior,  in  her  own  opinion,  to  all  her  sex ;  fall  of  pertness,  gaiety,  and  prido  i 
not  withoat  some  agreeable  aceompli?ltmcnt» ;  bat  far  from  being  either  beantifal  or 
genteel  .  .  .  happy  in  tlie  thoaghts  of  being  Swift's  ooncablne»  bat  still'aiming  and 
intending  to  be  his  wife."— /?cniari-«,  d-c.  "  What  Lord  Orrery  says  of  Vanessa  isAardoroM/' 
eommcnts  Sirs.  Delany  ( Lrttcra), 
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upon  conditions  of  the  most  profound  secrecy,  two  years  after  his  flight 
from  England  (1716).  The  fact  of  the  ceremony  has  been  vehemently 
disputed;  nor  is  it  even  now  satisfactorily  established.^  The  weight 
of  evidence,  or  rather  of  probability,  however,  inclines  to  the  actual 
performance  of  the  rite,  which,  it  is  asserted,  took  place  in  the 
garden  of  the  deanery ;  the  bridegroom's  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Ologher, 
officiating.  Sheridan,  a  principal  witness  for  the  marriage,  explicitly 
states  that,  "  the  whole  account  of  the  transaction  [the  ceremony],  was 
given  me  by  Mrs.  Sican,  a  lady  of  uncommon  understanding,  fine  tasto, 
and  great  goodness  of  heart ;  on  which  account  she  was  a  great  favourite 
both  with  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  [Miss]  Johnson."  Dr.  Johnson  represents 
the  legal  tie  as  Swift's  own  choice : — ^  while  she  was  at  her  own  disposal, 
he  did  not  consider  his  possession  as  secure.  Resentment,  ambition,  or 
caprice  might  separate  tliem:  he  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  make 
'  assurance  doubly  sure,'  and  to  appropriate  her  by  a  private  marriage, 
to  which  ho  had  annexed  the  expectation  of  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect 
friendship,  without  the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  restraint  But  with  this 
state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied ;  she  never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and 
to  the  world  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mistress."* 

1  Of  the  extremely  oonfliotingr  testimonies  for  and  afira<nst  the  marria^  ceremony  Mr. 
Craik  has  drawn  np  an  interesting  sammary.  The  marriage  Is  first  asmrtod  by  Lord 
Orrery  (not  the  most  satls&ctory  witnosc),  in  1751— six  years  after  Swifi's  death— In  the 
following  words :  "Stella  was  the  concealed,  bat  undoabted,  wife  of  Dr.  Swift;  and.  If 
my  informations  are  correct,  she  was  married  to  him  in  the  year  1716,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  then 
Dishop  of  Clogher."  Delany,  the  next  witness,  sooms  merely  to  repeat  the  assertion  of 
Orrery.  Sheridan  professes  to  have  had  the  acooant  from  his  father,  the  intimate  fMond 
<if  Swift;  bat  Sheridan  is  not  an  altogether  animpeachable  aathority.  Next,  in  order  of 
time,  on  the  atflrmative  side,  come  principally  Dr.  Johnson,  Monck  Berkeley,  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Craik.  On  the  other  side  are  the  declarations  of  Mrs.  Dingloy,  Esther  Johnson's 
execators.  Swift's  hoasekeeper,  and  his  physician,  Dr.  Lyon.  As  regards  the  weight  of 
menautkoritif,  in  spite  of  the  imposing  array  of  infiaentiol  names  in  affirmation,  it  mast 
be  conceded  that  the  comparative  Iaf«»e«9,  and  still  more  the  character,  of  the  first  testi. 
mony  anfavoarably  affect  its  yaloe.  Briefly  stated,  as  a  writer  in  a  recent  nambcr  of  the 
Qnarttrlfi  Review  (who  maintains  the  anreality  of  the  marriage)  hab  expressed  it,  the  test., 
mony,  on  either  side,  Is  tradUumary  rather  than  documentary.  We  have,  thus,  to  fall  back, 
after  all,  apon  indirect  evidence,  and  a  balance  of  probabilities ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  very 
diflQcolt  to  resist  their  weight  in  ftivoar  of  the  performance  of  the  rite.  The  ar^nimcnt 
from  the  nse  of  her  maiden  name  by  Esther  Johnson  in  her  ordinary  vignatnreg,  and  lanrly, 
in  her  Will,  which  has  been  advanced  as  conclasive,  has  been  fairly  met  by  the  considcnu 
tion  that  this  waa  '*  clearly  only  part  of  the  bargain;  and,  after  it  had  been  finally  settled 
between  them,  that  no  pablication  of  the  marriage  shoal d  take  place,  lioyond  a  very 
limited  circle  of  friends,  it  remained  for  Stella,  both  out  of  fidelity  to  tlieir  original 
bargain,  and  oat  of  regard  for  her  own  dignity,  to  aso  that  nnmo,  and  tocxerciHS  tlioso 
free  testamentary  powers,  with  which  she  wan  quite  confident  that  Swift  would  never,  on 
the  strength  of  hie  legal  rights,  interfere."  The  destruction,  or,  at  loa»t,  the  withholding 
from  pablication,  in  their  entirety,  of  her  letters  to  Swift  seems  to  \\e  strong  prosuiuptixo 
proof  of  an  important  secret  not  to  Ih)  divulged. 

«  Li/c  nf  Buci/t  (la  Livui  of  the  I'oct^).    Sec,  alK»,  Life  by  T.  8he»  idan. 
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Of  tbis  (presumed)  clandestine  marriage  Hester  Vanhomrigh  remained 
in  ignorance  four  years,  and,  when  the  MaircUsement  came,  it  is  said 
to  have  brought  her  death-blow.  She  died,  at  all  events,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  (alleged)  announcement  of  the  fatal  secret  (1720).  After 
the  marriage,  Swift,  according  to  Sheridan's  narrative,  went  to  her,  with 
**  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  [a  Mr.  Dean  Winter]  who  was  her  pro- 
fessed  admirer,  and  had  made  overtures  of  marriage  to  her ;  "  and  we 
do  not  feel  much  surprise  to  lenrn  that,  ''  nothing  could  have  been  a 
greater  mortification  to  her  love-sick  mind  than  such  a  visit,  as  it  implied 
a  recommendation  of  his  rival,  and  an  entire  renunciation  of  his  own 
pretensions.  She  rejected  his  proposals  with  disdain,  as  well  as  those 
of  everj  suitor  who  offered,  having  centred  all  her  views  of  happiness 
in  life  in  the  possession  of  Cadenus."  She  then  retired  to  Gellbridge, 
where,  "in  silence  and  solitude,  she  indulged  her  fatal  passion,  until  it 
rose  almost  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy."  ^  Of  her  original  manuscript  letters 
(said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  one  of  her  execu- 
tors) Judge  Marshall  took  copies ;  from  which  extracts,  from  time  to 
time,  found  their  way  to  the  printers  and  the  public'  This  love-drama, 
thus  tragically  closed,  had  already  inspired  Swift  with  the  subject  for 
his  poem,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa, '  which  he  composed  at  Windsor,  five 
years  before  the  death  of  its  heroine ;  and  he  now  revised  and  published 
it.  It  has  something  of  the  appearance  of  having  been  designed  as  a 
sort  of  apologia  pro  amore  suo.  But,  if  so,  the  poet  has  strangely 
c<»ntrived  to  raise  suspicion  that  the  connexion  was  not  altogether  so 
platonic  as  he  elsewhere  represents  it,  and  the  ambiguousness  of  mean- 
ing  of  the  verses,  commemorating  their  relation  of  preceptor  and  pupil, 
appears  to  be  intentional : — 

"  She  woll  remembered,  to  her  cost, 
That  all  his  lessons  were  not  lost. 
Two  maxims  she  could  still  prod  ace, 
And  sad  experience  tanght  their  use  : 

1  Bberidan'A  U/e,  kc.  The  aensation»l  Incidents— of  a  letter  from  "  Vanessa  *' to  her 
rival,  demanding  to  know  the  tmth  of  the  report  of  the  marriafirc,  and  the  sadden 
irruption  of  the  enraged  Bvrift,  and  Its  deadly  consequence — related  by  8heridan,and  often 
repeated  as  they  hare  been,  appear  to  rest  on  no  very  certain  evidence. 

*  The  copies,  from  which  Scott's  Collection  was  printed,  were  transcribed  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  Berwick,  of  Ksher.  In  whose  hands  the  original  copies  of  Marshall  then  rtunained 
Bcott  is  nnable  to  say.    Scott's  Life  of  Swift. 

•  Cademu  being  an  anagram  of  Decanas.  Foimsm  Is  made  up  of  the  first  syllable  of  htt 
■amame,  and  a  fanciful  form  of  her  Christian  name,  Hester. 
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That  Virtue,  pleased  by  beiDg  shown, 
Knows  nothing  which  it  dares  not  own  ;    ' 
Can  make  ns,  without  fear,  disclose 
Oar  iomoet  secrets  to  onr  foes^- 
That  common  forms  were  not  designed 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind." 

Bot  the  hardest  and  most* disputed  lines  of  all,  than  which  ^  no  moro 
unfortunate  ones  were  ever  penned,"  are  found  towards  the  close  of  the 
poem  :— 

**  Bat  what  saccess  Vanessa  met, 
Is  to  the  world  a  secret  yet. 
Whether  the  Nymph,  to  please  her  Swain, 
Talks  in  a  high  romantic  strain  ; 
Or  whether  he,  at  last,  descends 
To  act  with  less  seraphic  ends  ; 
Or,  to  compound  the  business  better,  whether 
They  temper  love  and  books  together. 
Must  neyer  to  mankind  be  told, 
Nor  shall  the  cooscioas  Mose  unfold.*' 

It  is  quite  possible,  and  perhaps  quite  reasonable,  to  attach  an  indifferent 
meaning  to  these  delphic  verses,  or  to  interpret  them  as  the  expression  of 
conscious  innocence  and  of  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  but, 
it  must  be  allowed,  they  are  not  happily  designed  to  confirm  the  theory 
of  pare  Platonic  affection.  Lord  Orrery,  while  he  acquits  his  (so-called) 
friend  of  illicit  connei^ion  with  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  at  the  same 
time  implies,  by  his  remarks,  as  Sheridan  has  justly  observed,  a  greater 
degree  of  real  immorality  in  the  conduct  of  Swift  than  would  be  involved 
in  the  more  obvious  interpretation.  Such  moral  turpitude  Sheridan 
shews  to  be  inconceivable  without  the  supposition  of  the  basest 
hypocrisy,  which  he  maintains,  with  much  reason,  to  be  entirely  foreign 
to  the  character -of  his  hero  ;  and  he  accounts  for  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  relations  of  Swift,  both  with  Esther  Johnson  and  with 
Hester  Vanhomrigh,  by  the  supposition  of  a  natural  coldness  of  tem- 
perament or  deficiency :  a  theory  adopted  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Swift  in  the  Ency,  BriU  (Ed.  VIII.).  Sheridan's  statements,  that  Hester 
Vanhomrigh,  in  her  last  moments,  left  instructions  to  her  executors  to 
publish  all  her  letters  (which  instructions  were  prevented  from  being 
carried  out  by  the  opportune  protests  of  Dr.  Sheridan),  and  also  the 
{Kicm  of  Cadmus  and  Vanessa,  are  no  less  capable  of  a  double  interpret 
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tation— -either  as  proofs  of  the  confident  innocence  of  her  attachment,  or 
of  desire  for  vengeance.  That  she  left  her  property  to  strangers  (the 
common  report  of  the  revocation  of  her  Will  rests  on  no  ascertained  fact), 
may  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  of  consciousness  of  injury  dono 
]  to  her  reputation,  and  of  consequent  revenge :  but;  in  every  part  of  this 
contradictory  history,  doubts  and  difficulties  occur  at  every  turn. 

From  the  bitterness  of  grief  or  remorse  l3wift  sought  refuge  in  soli- 
tude for  some  time,  in  the  south  of  Ireland.    But  a  contest,  in  which  he 
strove  to  forget  his  own  misery,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  atone  for  the 
unhappiness  he  had  brought  upon  his  closest  connexions,  now  awaited 
him :  a  contest  in  which  he  was  to  acquire  more  glory  than  by  any  of 
his  former  writings,  dictated  by  mere  partisan  feeling  or  interests. 
Ireland  had  been  reduced,  at  this  period,  to  a  condition,  apparently,  even 
more  wretched  than  any  it  had  previously  experienced  in  its  long  history 
of  misery   and    misgovernment.       Landlord  tyranny    and    selfishness 
rampant,  unequal   laws  grinding    down    the  population,    the    country 
drained  of  its  proper  resources,  and,  through  the  grasping  avarice  of  the 
landowners  and  their  subordinates,  left  almost  without  any  cultivation. 
Administrative  corruption,  consequent  extremest  destitution  and  suffer- 
ing of  all  kinds  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  violence  and  ruffianism  of 
every  sort  triumphant — such,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  as 
depicted  by  credible  witnesses  of  the  time,  during  the  greater  part,  and 
more  especially  in  the  earlier  half,  of  the  eighteenth  century.    One 
injustice,  in  particular,  which  had  long  weighed  down  the  commercial 
chances  of  tho  country  had  become  more  and  more  apparent — the  pro- 
hibition by  the  English  Government  of  tho  exportation  of  the  Irish  woollen 
manufacture.     Swift — inspired,  doubtless,  with  the  desiro  of  avenging 
his  private  wrongs  upon  the  Whig  Government,  as  well  as  of  avenging  the 
public  sufferings — seized  upon  this  particular  grievance  as  the  starting- 
point  from  which  to  begin  his  series  of  assaults  upon  the  Government  and 
of    denounciations  of    the    manifold   wrongs   of  the   Irish  people,   or, 
rather,  of  the  Anglo-Irish ;  for  to  the  aboriginal  population  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  much   extended  his  sympathy.    His  Proposal  for  the 
Universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures  appeared  in  1720.    In  retaliation 
of  their  commercial  wrongs,   ho  recommends   the  people  to  "utterly 
renounce  and  reject  every  wearable  thing"  that  came  from   England, 
lie  breathes  out  fierce  indignation  against  their  oppressors,  and  a  sort  of 
scorn  of  the  oppressed  who  tamely  submitted  to  them  :— "  The  Scripture 
tells  us  that  Oppression  makes  a  wise  man  mad  ;  therefore,  consequently 
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speakingy  the  reason  wbj  some  men  are  not  mad  is,  that  they  are  not 
wise.  HoweTer,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  Oppression  would,  in  time, 
teach  a  little  wisdom  to  fools.  .  .  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  (and 
yety  perhaps,  I  know  well  enough)  that  slaves  have  a  natural  disposition 
to  be  tyrants  :  and  that,  when  my  betters  give  me  a  kick,  I  am  apt  to 
revenge  it  with  six  upon  my  footman ;  although,  perhaps,  he  may  be  an 
honest  and  diligent  fellow."  He  next  turns  to  the  governing  class  of 
the  country,  and  condemns  them  as  a  primary  cause  of  its  frightful 
condition,  and  declares,  ''  Whoever  travels  this  country,  and  observes 
the  face  of  nature,  or  the  faces,  and  habits  [clothing  ?],  and  dwellings  of 
the  natives  will  hardly  think  himself  in  a  land  where  law,  religion,  or 
common  humanity  is  professed." 

But  they  are  the  Letters,  which  he  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
''M.  B.  Drapier"  [Draper],  that  have  mode  his  name  especially 
famous  as  the  champion  of  unprotected  Irish  rights  as  against 
Euglish  legal  injustice.  They  originated,  as  is  well-known,  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  force  a  debased  copper  currency,  known 
as  Wood^s  Halfpence  (from  the  name  of  the  speculator,  who  had 
obtained  the  monopoly  by  bribing  one  of  the  Boyal  Mistresses),  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Addressed  to  **  the  Tradesmen,  Shopkeepers,  Farmers, 
and  Oountry  People,  in  general,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  the  first 
Letter  came  out  in  1721.  The  writer  begins  with  telling  them,  that  he 
had  ordered  the  printers  to  sell  it  at  the  lowest  rate  [twopence]  ;  and 
reproaches  them  with  iheir  apathy:  " It  is  a  great  fault  with  you,  that 
when  a  person  writes  with  no  other  intention  than  to  do  you  good,  you 
will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  read  his  advices.  One  copy  of  this  paper 
may  serve  a  dozen  of  you,  which  will  be  less  tlian  a  farthing  apiece.  It 
is  your  folly,  that  you  have  no  common  or  general  interest  in  your  view 
—not  even  the  wisest  among  you.  Neither  do  you  know,  or  inquire,  or 
care,  who  are  your  friends,  or  who  are  your  enemies."  Having  pre- 
pared the  way,  the  "  Draper,"  in  three  succeeding  Letters,  extends  f  ho 
scope  of  his  denuticiations.  He  addresses  the  third  Letter  to  the  "  Nobility 
and  Gentry  of  Ireland  " ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  last,  the  most  important 
of  the  series,  appealing  to  the  "Whole  People  of  Ireland,"  putting  asido 
mere  temporary  grievances,  he  launches  out,  with  more  effect,  into 
denunciation  of  permanent,  essential,  injustices.  "  My  dear  countrymen," 
he  begins,  **  having  already  written  three  Letters  upon  so  disagreeable  a 
subject  as  Mr.  Wood  and  his  Halfpence,  I  conceived  my  task  was  at  an 
end :  but  I  find  that  cordials  must  bo  frequently  applied  to  weak  con- 
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stitntions,  political  as  well  as  natnral.  A  people,  long  used  to  liardshipsy 
lose  by  degrees  the  very  notions  of  Liberty.  They  look  upon  themselTes 
as  creatures  at  mercy,  and  that  all  impositions  laid  on  them  by  a 
stronger  hand  are,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Rei>ort,  legal  and  obligatory. 
Hence  proceed  that  poverty  and  lowness  of  spirit,  to  which  a  kingdom 
may  be  subject  as  well  as  a  particular  person-^and  when  Esau  came 
fainting  from  the  field,  at  the  point  to  die,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  sold 
his  birthright  for  a  mees  of  potage."  .  .  .  "Our  neighbours,"  he 
sarcastically  remarks,  "whose  understandings  are  just  upon  a  level 
with  ours  (which  are,  perhaps,  none  of  the  brightest),  have  a  strong 
contempt  for  most  nations ;  but  especially  for  Ireland.  They  look  upon 
us  as  a  sort  of  savage  Irish  whom  our  ancestors  conquered  several 
hundred  years  ago."  He  proceeds  so  far  as  to  invite  the  people,  if 
abuses  be  not  swept  away,  at  once  to  assert  their  political  independence. 
All  Government,  without  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  he  lays  down, 
is  the  very  definition  of  slavery :  but,  in  fact,"  he  significantly  adds, 
"  eleven  men,  well  armed,  will  certainly  subdue  one  single  man  in  his 
shirt." ' 

Every  effort  of  the  Government  to  discover  the  audacious  offender 
signally  failed.  At  length  they  recalled  the  obnoxious  Halfpence;  and 
when  the  danger  had  passed,  and  the  secret  had  been  proclaimed,  the 
champion  of  their  rights  everywhere  received  the  homage  of  his  grateful 
clients.  Over  a  long  series  of  years  Swift  followed  up  the  Drapier*s 
Letters  with  every  variety  of  political  pamphlet  and  broadsheet,  by 
which,  apparently,  he  sought  to  rouse  the  miserable  people  to  rebellion. 
Hatred  of  his  enemies,  the  Whigs,  who  happened  to  be  in  power,  doubt- 
less did  much  to  intensify,  if  not  to  excite,  his  indignation  against 
iniquities  which  he  saw  around  him  ;  but,  also,  he  had,  we  may  believe, 
advanced  somewhat  in  political  wisdom  since  the  days  of  his  ministerial 
connexions ;  although  he  never  got  wholly  rid  of  his  old  Tory  prejudices. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  sympathies  of  the  English  pamphle- 

1  Compare  the  still  more  eloquent  and  remarkable  Addreu  U>  tkt  Irish  People,  by  Sheney, 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  which  he  printed  and  distribnted  himself  to  the  poor  of  Dablin,  in 
1812.  In  this  marvellously  wcU^onsidered  and  well.reasoned  Mani/etto,  the  youthful 
Reformer  lays  down  the  primary  conditions  upon  which  alone  an  oppressed  people  can 
hope  for  permanent  deliverance  after  agos  of  bad  laws  and  bad  government : — **  Do  not 
inquire."  he  exhorts  them,  *'  if  a  man  be  a  heretic,  if  he  be  a  Quaker,  a  Jew,  or  a  heathon. 
but  if  he  be  a  virtuous  man— if  he  love  Liberty  and  Truth,  if  he  wish  the  happiness 
imd  peace  of  the  world.  If  a  man  be  ever  so  much  a  believer,  and  love  not  these  things,  he 
is  a  heartless  hypocrite  and  a  knave.  ...  It  is  not  a  merit  to  tolerate,  bat  it  is  a 
crime  to  be  Intolerant.    •    •    •    Be  free  and  be  happy  i  Kl^«t6eiciMafM(9ootf." 
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teer  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  within  the  English  Pale,  as 
appears  from  his  own  report  of  his  interview  with  Walpole,  the  Preiuier, 
during  his  visit  to  England  in  1726,  and  from  various  passages  in  his 
other  letters.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  again  mixed  with  his 
friends  in  London,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  Peterborough, 
and  others.  Most  of  the  time  he  passed  with  Pope  at  Twickenham,  or 
with  Bolingbroke  at  Dawley.  At  Leicester  House,  where  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  held  their  Court  in  open  rivalry  with  St.  James's,  and 
bestowed  ostentatious  honour  upon  the  Tory  malcontents,  he  appeared  as 
a  welcome  guest.  Especially  did  he  find  favour  with  the  Princess  and 
with  her  Maid  of  Honour,  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Suffolk. 

About  this  time  Pope  published  his  Miscellanies,  to  which  himself, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Swift  jointly  contributed.  In  August,  1726,  Swift 
returned  to  his  exile,  as  he  always  called  it  (where  great  acclamations 
awaited  the  author  of  the  Drapiers  Letters,  from  the  citizens  of  Dublin) ; 
but  only  for  a  few  months.  In  the  following  year  he  once  again  escaped 
from  his  chagrin  and  the  dulness  of  the  life  there  to  the  brilliant  frivo- 
lousness  of  the  English  metropolis,  where  the  recent  publication  of  The 
Travels  into  Several  Remote  Nations  of  the  World,  hy  Lemuel  Oulliver, 
had  raised  his  reputation  and  popularity  to  the  highest  point.  This  master- 
piece of  Satire  appeared,  like  nearly  all  Swift's  writings,  anonymously  ; 
but  it  quickly  caused  more  sensation,  in  the  world  of  fashion,  than  any 
fiction,  almost  than  any  book,  ever  before  given  to  the  world.  A  second 
edition  came  out  in  a  few  days.  Pirated  copies  abounded  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  England ;  and  the  Travels,  as  pointed  out  by  a  recent  writer,* 
has  the  singular  honour  of  having  been  the  first  classical  work  of  fiction 
to  appear  periodically  in  a  newspaper.  Almost  at  the  same  time  with 
its  publication  by  the  authorised  bookseller,  it  came  out  in  the  columns 
of  a  journal  of  the  day  called  Parlcer's  Penny  Post,  and  thus  gained  a 
wider  and  quicker  circulatian  than  otherwise  it  could  have  had.  With 
almost  all  masterpieces  of  literature,  it  had  undergone  many  revisions, 
having  been  first  taken  in  hand  so  early  as  in  the  year  1720 ;  and  refer- 
ences  to  it  while  yet  in  manuscript  are  traceable  in  four  or  five  letters 
before  November,  1726.  Hester  Yanhomrigh  is  the  first  to  allude  to  it  in  a 
letter  somewhere  in  1720 — 1 ;  and  Bolingbroke  and  Pope  notice  it  in 
1722  and  1725,  respectively.  In  France,  where  a  translation  had  been 
made  by  the  Abb^  Desfontaines,  at  the  suggestion  of  Voltuirc,  it  had  a 

1  Quarterly  Rrvieio,  Jaly,  1883. 
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reception  almost  as  eager  as  in  this  coantrj.  Desfontaines  writes  to 
Swift  (July,  1727),  that  already  three  editions  of  his  translation  had 
been  called  for,  and  begs  him  not  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Paris ;  for  he 
would  find  '^a  people  who  wonld  esteem  yon  infinitely."'  Swift  replies 
(in  French)  to  the  Abb^,  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making  some 
omissions  and  slight  alterations,  in  an  ironical  strain  of  gpratitode.  Be 
begins  with  saying,  **  Yon  will  permit  me  to  tell  yon  that  I  have  been 
very  much  surprised  to  observe  that,  while  giving  me  for  a  fatherland  a 
land  in  which  I  chanced  to  be  born  (en  me  donnant  pour  patrie  un  pais 
dans  lequel  je  suts  nd),  you  thought  proper  to  attribute  to  me  a  book, 
which  bears  the  name  of  its  author,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  of 
displeasing  some  of  our  ministers,  and  which  I  have  never  avowed. 
This  complaint  which  I  make  of  your  conduct,  in  respect  to  myself 
|>er8onally,  docs  not  prevent  me  from  rendering  you  justice.  Translators, 
for  the  most  part,  give  excessive  praise  to  works  which  they  translate, 
and  imagine,  perhaps,  that  their  reputation  depends,  in  some  way,  upcui 
that  of  the  author  whom  they  have  chosen.  But  you  have  felt  your 
strength,  which  places  you  above  precautions  like  these.  Capable  of 
correcting  a  bad  book,  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than  that  of  com- 
posing a  good  one,  you  have  not  siirunk  from  giving  to  the  public  a 
translation  of  a  work  which  you  declare  to  be  full  of  blackguardisms 
(poUssonneries),  of  stupidities,  and  of  puerilities,  &c.  We  agree  hero 
that  national  taste  is  not  always  the  same;  but  we  arc  forced  tu 
suppose  that  tjood  taste  is  the  same  everywhere,  where  there  are  people 
of  understanding  and  wit,  of  judgnicnt  and  of  knowledge.  If,  then, 
the  books  of  Sieur  Gulliver  are  calculated  only  for  the  British  Islands, 
that  traveller  must  pass  for  a  very  pitiable  writer.  The  same  vices  and 
the  same  follies  reign  everywhere,  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
PiUrope ;  and  the  author,  who  writes  but  for  a  city,  a  province,  a 
kingdom,  or  even  a  century,  so  little  deserves  to  be  translated,  that  he 
does  not  merit  even  to  be  read.     .    «     . 

"  You  may  easily  imagine  that  the  people  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken 
to  you  don't  greatly  approve  of  your  criticism ;  and  you  will,  without 
doubt,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  regard  this  ship.surgeon  as  a 
grave  author  who  never  jokes  [^t  ne  sort  jamais  de  son  serieux],  who 
does  not  borrow  any  disguise,  who  does  not  pique  himself  upon  having 

1  Voltaire,  who  had  made  Swrift's  acqnaintance  in  Rnf^Iand,  writes  in  Mny  of  the  Mrae 
yenr  to  him,  oflfering  letters  of  introduction.  "I  Rhall  certainly,"  lie  ctinclndee,  **do  my 
tiest  endeavoars  to  serve  yon.  and  to  let  my  country  know  that  I  have  the  ineatimable 
Itonoar  tu  be  one  of  your  fnenda." 
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any  wit,  and  who  is  content  with  communicating  to  the  pnblic,  in  a 
Bimple  and  nnflophisticated  narrative,  his  adventures,  and  the  things 
which  he  has  seen  and  heard  during  his  voyage.''    .    .    . 

Desfontaines  had  mis-stated  some  fact  in  the  history  of  tlie  Drapier 
Letters f  which  induces  Swift  to  protest  in  conclusion :— ''  As  for  the 
article  which  regards  Lord  Carteret,  without  inquiring  from  whence  you 
drew  your  memoirs,  I  beg  to  tell  you  that  you  have  written  but  half  ilio 
truth ;  and  that  this  Drapier,  real  or  imaginary,  has  saved  Ireland,  in 
raising  the  entire  nation  against  a  project,  which  was  to  have  enriched  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  public."  He 
proceeds  to  add  that  '' severe  accidents  have  prevented  me  from 
making  the  journey  to  France  now.  I  know  1  have  lost  much,  and  I 
am  very  sensible  of  the  loss.  The  only  consolation  that  remains  to 
me  isy  in  thinking  that  I  shall  bettor  endure  to  remain  in  the 
country  to  wliich  fortune  has  condemned  me.'*  Notwithstanding 
^all  its  affectation  of  superior  taste  and  refinement,"  remarks 
Scott,  "the  French  version  is  very  tolerable."  The  Abbd  wrote 
a  continuation  of  the  Voyages  **  in  a  style,  as  may  easily  bo  conceived, 
very  different  from  the  original."  It  is  entitled  Le  Nouveau  Gulliver, 
and  purports  to  be  the  travels  of  John,  son  of  Lemuel.'  At  Leicester 
House,  not  least  on  account  of  its  covert  satire  upon  the  King  (George  I.) 
and  Walpole  (in  the  Voyage  to  LiWput),  it  found  a  warm  welcome. 

**  About  ten  days  ago,"  writes  Gay  to  Swift,  **  a  book  was  published  here 
of  The  Travels  of  one  Gulliver,  which  hath  been  the  conversation  of 

1  *'Jeaii  GoUiTOr  la  merely  an  anint^restinfif  voyotrffir  »ma{^fiair«,  who  travels  into  one 
eonntry  where  the  women  were  the  mling  eez ;  in  another,  where  the  life  of  the  inhabi. 
tanta  was  ephemeral ;  into  a  third  where  ngliness  was  the  object  of  desire  and  admiratinn. 
Thomgh  sinking  far  below  the  originality  and  spirit  of  his  model.  Desfontaines'  woric  dis. 
plays  some  fancy  and  talent." — Scott  (!></'«  and  Worka  of  Swift),  In  his  preface  to  the 
translation,  the  Abb£  "  modestly  craves  some  mercy  for  the  prodigious  fictions  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  clothe  in  the  French  language :  he  confesses  there  were  passages  at 
which  his  pen  escaped  his  hand  from  aotnal  horror  and  astonishment  at  the  daring  violn. 
Uons  of  all  critical  deoommst  then  he  becomes  alarmed  lest  some  of  Swift's  political 
H^tire  might  be  ^>plied  to  the  Oonrt  of  Versailles,  and  protests,  with  maoh  circumlocntion, 
that  it  only  concerns  the  Torit  and  the  WigU,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them,  of  the  fkctioas 
kingdom  of  Britain.  Lastly,  he  assares  his  readers  that  not  only  has  he  changed  many  uf 
the  incidents  to  accommodate  them  to  the  French  taste,  but,  also,  they  will  not  be 
annoyed,  in  his  translation,  with  the  nautical  details^minute  particulars  so  offensive  in 
the  originaL"— Scott.  Desfontaines  became  later,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  oonspicuous 
obgeot  of  Voltaire's  severest  satire.    He  edited,  for  a  long  period,  the  Journal  de$  8gavan$. 

Arbnthnot  wrote  two  witty  OuUiverian  pamphlets— one  "  OuJXiver  DecypherecU    .    . 
Vindicating  the  reverend  Dean,  on  whom  it  is  maliciously  fathered.    With  some  probable 
eonjectures  concerning  the  real  author," — the  other.  Critical  Remarks  on  Captain  OuHiver*$ 
Travds  by  Dr,  Bentiey,  In  the  latter  he  asserts  the  Houyhnhnms  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Anoienta,  and  addnoea,  among  other,  the  pretended  authority  of  Chaucer. 
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the  whole  town  ever  since.  The  whole  impression  sold  in  a  week :  and 
nothing  is  more  diverting  than  to  hear  the  different  opinions  people  give 
of  it ;  though  all  agree  in  liking  it  extremely.  It  is  generally  said  that 
you  are  the  author ;  but,  I  am  told,  the  bookseller  declares  that  ho 
knows  not  from  what  hand  it  came.  From  the  highest  to  lowest,  it  is 
universally  read  — from  the  Cabinet  Council  to  the  nursery.  .  .  .  Your 
friend,  my  Lord  Harcourt,  commends  it  very  much,  though  he  thinks  in 
some  places  the  matter  too  for  carried.  [Sarah]  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Marlborough  is  in  raptures  at  it.  She  says  she  can  dream  of  nothing 
else  since  she  read  it.  She  declares  that  she  hath  now  found  out  that 
her  whole  life  hath  been  lost  in  caressing  the  worst  part  of  mankind, 
and  treating  the  best  as  her  foes  ;  and  that  if  she  knew  Qulliver,  though 
ho  had  been  the  worst  enemy  she  ever  had,  she  would  give  up  her 
present  acquaintance  for  his  friendsliip. 

"  You  may  see  by  this  that  you  are  not  much  injured  by  being  sup- 
posed the  author  of  this  piece.  If  you  are,  you  have  disobliged  us,  and 
two  or  three  of  your  best  friends,  in  not  giving  us  the  least  hint  of  it 
while  yon  were  with  us ;  and,  in  particular.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  says  it  is 
ten  thousand  pities  he  had  not  known  it,  he  could  have  added  such  abun- 
dance of  things  upon  every  subject  Among  lady  critics,  some  have 
found  out  that  Mr.  Gulliver  had  a  particular  malice  to  Maids  of  Ilonour. 
Those  of  them  who  frequent  the  Church  say  his  design  is  impious,  and 
that  it  is  depreciating  the  works  of  the  Creator.  Notwithstanding,  I 
am  told,  the  Princess  hath  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  .  .  It  hath 
passed  Lords  and  Commons,  nemine  eontradieente ;  and  the  whole  tow^n, 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  quite  full  of  it." 

In  the  first  edition  the  publisher,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  had 
altered  or  excised  several  passages.  Of  this  the  author  complains, 
ironically,  in  a  preface  to  the  second  edition,  which  served  to  give  to  the 
Travels  still  further  an  air  of  reality : — "  I  do  not  in  the  least  complain," 
writes  Gulliver  to  his  cousin  Sympson,  "of  my  own  great  want  of 
judgment  in  being  prevailed  upon,  by  the  entreaties  and  false  reasonings 
of  you  and  some  others,  very  much  against  my  own  opinion,  to  suffer  my 
Travels  to  be  published.  Pray,  bring  to  mind  how  often  I  desired  you  to 
consider,  when  you  insisted  ui>on  the  motive  of  public  good,  that  tite 
Yahoos  were  species  of  animals  utterly  incapable  of  amendment  by 
precepts  and  example.  And  so  it  has  proved  :  for,  instead  of  seeing  a  full 
slop  put  to  all  abuses  and  corruptions,  at  least  in  this  little  island,  as  I  had 
reason  to  expect,  behold,  after  above  six  months  warning,  I  cannot  learn 
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tiiat  my  book  has  produced  one  single  effect  according  to  mine  inten- 
tions. I  desired  you  would  let  me  know,  by  a  letter,  when  party  and 
faction  were  extinguished,  judges  learned  and  upright,  pleaders  honest 
and  modesty  with  some  tincture  of  common  sense,  and  Smithfield  blazing 
with  pyramids  of  law  books,  the  young  nobility's  education  entirely 
changed,  the  physicians  banished,"  &c.  He  further  demands  :  ''Have 
not  I  the  most  reason  to  complain,  when  I  see  those  very  Yahoos  carried 
by  Houyhnhnms  in  a  vehicle,  as  if  these  were  brutes,  and  those  the 
rational  creatures  ?  ''^  The  cause  of  its  enduring  i>opu1arity  and  fame  is 
the  extraordinary  na<uraZn«««,  and  elaborate  and  inimitable  verisimilitude 
of  the  fiction,  and  the  universality  of  the  satire,  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  comtemporary  history.  The  least  successful  part  of 
the  Travels,  obviously,  is  the  Voyage  to  Lapula,  The  irony,  too  little 
discriminating,  seems  to  confound  true  and  false  science  in  one  general 
contempt,  although,  it  may  be  allowed,  the  science  of  the  day  too  often 
exposed  itself  to  deserved  ridicule.  In  the  last  part,  ihe  extreme 
severity  of  the  sarcasm  tends,  perhaps,  to  weaken  its  real  force.  But  to 
represent  the  human  species,  so  generally  unfeeling  and  tyrannical 
towards  the  subject  species,  for  once  as  subjected  to  a  race  of  beings 
superior  in  power  no  less  than  in  intelligence  and  morality,  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  a  happy  as  well  as  original  idea. ' 

To  add  to  the  air  of  reality  of  his  volnmes,  Swift  inserted  maps  of 
the  countries  visited  by  his  hero,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  him.  The  first 
edition  varies  from  succeeding  ones  in  certain  passages — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  paragraph  in  the  Voyage  to  Laputa,  upon  the  island  of 
Tribnia  — all  in  the  Voyage  to  the  Houyhnhnms  ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition,  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  contains  the  manu- 
script revisions  of  the  author,  who  has  cancelled  the  passages  which  wero 
to  be  altered  for  the  next  edition.  One  of  these  alterations  concerns  the 
highly  interesting  interview  of  Gulliver  with  his  Houyhnhnm  master ; 
where,  in  place  of  the  words,  "  I  said  there  was  a  Society  of  men  among 
us,  bred  from  their  youth  in  the  art  of  proving  by  words,  multiplied  for 

1  How  far  Swift,  liko  other  gnreat  writers,  lies  under  oblifl^tion  to  his  predecertors— to 
Lueian,  Babelais,  and  Bergerac  (HMoire  Comique  dt*  Etatt  et  det  Empire$  de  la  Lune,  do.),  in 
particular,  has  already  been  sufficiently  pointed  oat ;  bat  a  carioasly  close  imitation,  or 
rather  transcription,  in  the  Voyage  to  Brobdingnas^,  from  a  narrative  of  a  Rtorm  at  sea, 
fciand  in  a  little  known  publication,  the  Mariiiert^  Magazine,  1679,  has  been  lately  diBcovered 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  July,  18SS.  In  this  passage  Swift 
adopts,  through  several  sentences,  the  very  words  of  the  magazine  writer. 

s  The  HomifliMhnuu,  pronounced  WMnhymit,  as  the  author  carefally  informs  his  readers, 
signifies,  in  its  etymology,  the  per/eetiom  oj  uatttre. 
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the  purpose,  that  White  is  Black,  and  Black  White,"  &c.,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent text,  appeared,  originally,  the  following :— ''  I  said  that  those  who 
made  profession  of  this  science  [of  Law]  were  exceedingly  multiplied, 
being  almost  equal  to  the  caterpillars  in  number,  that  they  were  of 
diverse  degrees,  distinctions,  and  denominations.  The  nuifterousneas  of 
those  that  dedicated  themselves  to  the  Profession  was  such,  that  the  fair 
and  justifiable  advantage,  and  income,  of  the  Profession  was  not  8u£S- 
cient  for  the  decent  and  handsome  maintenance  of  multitudes  of  those 
who  followed  it  Honce  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  found  needful  to 
supply  that  by  artifice  and  cunning,  which  could  not  be  procured  by  just 
and  honest  methods ;  the  better  to  bring  which  about,  very  many  men 
among  us  were  bred  up  from  their  youth,"  &c. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  many  theories  have  been  hazarded,  to 
explain  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  gruat  Satire.  Whatever  may  have 
beeu  the  purpose  of  particular  parts,  his  own  words  plainly  declare  the 
general  inspiration  of  it  to  have  been  the  gratification  of  being  able  (as 
he  imparts  to  Pope,  Sept.  29,  1725)  "  to  vex  the  world."  "  Principally," 
he  reiterates,  T  hate  and  detest  that  animal  called  Man;  although  I 
heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas.  ...  I  have  got  materials  towards  a 
treatise,  proving  the  falsity  of  that  definition  animal  rationale,  and  to 
show  it  should  be  only  raiionis  capax.  Upon  this  great  foundation  of 
misanthropy  (though  not  in  Timon*s  manner)  the  whole  building  of  my 
Travels  is  erected,  and  I  never  will  have  peace  till  all  honest  men  are 
of  my  opinion."  In  a  curiously  interesting  letter,  now  first  printed, 
addressed  to  his  publisher  Motte,  in  December,  1727,  he  gives  a  number 
of  hints  for  the  illustration  of  his  book.  Motte,  it  seems,  had  suggested 
the  advisability  of  thus  increasing  its  i>opularity;  and  Swift  replies, 
with  some  doubt,  "  You  will  consider  how  much  it  will  raise  the  price 
of  the  book.  The  world  glutted  itself  with  that  book  at  first,  and  now 
it  will  go  off  but  soberly  ;  but,  I  suppose,  will  not  soon  be  worn  out  ? 
The  part  of  the  LitUe  Men  will  bear  cuts  much  better  than  that  of  the 
Cheat,  .  .  The  Country  of  Horses,  I  think,  would  furnish  many ; 
Gulliver  brought  to  be  compared  with  the  Yahoos ;  the  family  at  dinner 
and  he  waiting ;  the  Qrand  Council  of  Horses  assembled  sitting— K>no 
of  them  standing  with  a  hoof  extended,  as  if  he  were  speaking,"  &c. 

Swift  again  visited  London,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  1727,  taking  up 
his  quarters  with  Pope,  and  with  Lord  Oxford  at  Wimpole.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents  during  this  visit  was  his  supplying  Gay's 
Beggars  Opera,  the  idea  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  originated,  wiih 
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two  of  the  songs.  In  ridicule  and  a  parody  of  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
had  come  into  fashion  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Beggar*% 
Opera  now  shared  with  the  Travels  the  public  favour.  The  death  of 
George  I.  for  a  moment  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  hopes 
that  he  had  derived  from  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Howard  ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  the  influence  of  the  Quoen,in  this  exceptional  instance,  outweighed 
that  of  the  Mistress.  Disappointed  in  this  last  chance,  he  left  England  in 
disgust,  never  to  return.  At  Holyhead  bad  weather  detained  him  a 
week,  and  the  dreariness  of  his  solitude  in  the  inn  he  relieved  by  keep- 
ing a  slight  journal,  which  has  been  printed,  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr. 
Craik.  Its  interest,  curious  rather  than  imi>ortant,  lies  in  its  character, 
istic  style,  in  which  the  diarist  jots  down  the  most  trifling  thoughts  or 
occurrences  as  the  humour  strikes  him,  apparently  with  tlie  double  pur- 
pose  of  distracting  his  mind  from  saddening  thoughts  and  of  giving  vent 
t(>  his  ennui.'    Three  months  only    from  the  date  of   his  arrival  in 

1  Life  at  Holyhead  for  weather.boand  trayellen,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  oontnry. 
appears  to  have  been  gloomy  enough  at  the  best ;  but  accidental  oiroamstances  a^^gravated 
for  Swift  the  disagreeableness  of  the  situation,  e.9. :— *'  I  dare  not  send  my  linen  to  be 
washed,  fat  fear  of  being  called  away  at  half.-an.honr's  warning,  and  then  I  mast  leave 
them  behind  me,  which  is  a  serious  point.  I  live  at  great  expense,  without  one  comfort. 
aUe  bit  or  snp—I  am  afhdd  of  Joining  with  passengers,  fur  iear  of  go  ting  acquainted 
with  Irish.  The  days  are  short,  and  I  have  five  hours  at  niglii  to  spend  by  myself  before 
I  go  to  bed.  I  should  be  glad  to  converse  with  farmers  or  sliupKooiK.rs,  but  none  of  tliem 
speak  English.  A  dog  is  better  company  than  the  Vicar  {  fur  I  remember  him  of  old. 
What  can  I  do  bat  write  everything  that  comes  into  my  head?  Watt  [his  servant]  is  a 
buoby  of  that  species  which  I  dare  not  suffer  to  be  familiar  with  me,  for  he  would  ramp 
on  my  shoulders  in  half .an.hour.  .  .  I  am  a  little  risky  [?]  from  two  scurvy  disorders,  and 
if  I  shonld  relapse,  there  is  not  a  Welsh  honse^ur  that  would  nuc  have  more  care  taken  of 
him  than  I.  and  whose  loss  woold  not  be  more  lamented.  I  confine  myisolf  to  my  narrow 
chamber  in  all  nnwalkable  boors.  The  master  of  the  pacquet.boat,  one  Jones,  hath  not 
treated  me  with  the  least  civility,  although  Watt  gave  him  my  nttme.  In  short,  I  come 
from  being  used  like  an  Bmperor  to  be  ased  worse  than  a  dog  at  Holyhead.  Tet  my  hat  is 
worn  to  pieces  by  answering  the  civilities  of  the  poor  inhabitants  as  they  pass  by.  The 
women  might  be  safe  enough,  who  all  wear  hats,  yet  never  pull  them  off,  if  the  dirty 
streets  did  not  fWul  their  petticoats  by  conrtseying  so  low.  On  my  conscience,  you  may 
know  a  Welsh  dog  as  well  as  a  Welshjnan  or  woman  by  its  peevish,  passiunate  way  of 
barking.  .  .  . 

If  the  Tlcar  could  but  play  at  beck.gammon,  I  were  an  Bmperor ;  but  I  know  him 
Bot,  I  am  as  insignificant  here  as  parson  Brooke  is  in  Dublin.  By  my  conscience,  I  believe 
Cmsut  would  be  the  same  without  his  army  at  his  back.  Whoever  would  wish  to  live  long 
abould  live  here,  for  a  day  is  longer  than  a  week ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  fuol,  as  long  as  a 
fortnight.  Yet  here  I  could  live  with  two  or  three  friends,  in  a  warm  house,  and  good 
wine,— much  better  than  being  a  slave  in  Ireland.  But  my  misery  is.  that  I  am  in  the 
W'tnit  part  of  Wales,  under  the  very  worst  circumstances ;  afraid  of  a  rolapse ;  in  utmost 
solitude  t  impatient  (br  the  condition  of  our  friend  [Stella];  not  a  soul  to  converse  with; 
hindered  from  exercise  by  rain  \  cooped  up  in  a  room  not  half  so  large  as  one  of  the  Deanery 
doseta.  My  room  smokes  into  the  bargain,  and  the  other  is  too  cold  and  moiHt  to  be  without 
a  fire."  Prefixed  to  the  journal  are  a  number  of  verses,  the  most  Interesting  port  of  the 
Bote^xmk,  in  which  he  expresses,  in  no  complimentary  terms,  his  bitter  deteetation  uf  all 
parties  in  his  native  eountry  who  were  everlastingly  wrangling  for  place  and  power,  in 
the  raidat  ol  the  general  misery  .*— 
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Dublin,  after  long  and  painfnl  lingering  in  a  condition  between 
life  and  death,  the  woman,  who  had  sacrificed  her  reputation 
and  devoted  her  whole  life  to  him,  at  last  ended  her  unhappy 
days— after  how  mudi  secret  suffering,  who  can  say?  How 
much  anguish  of  soul  he  himself  felt  his  letters  sufiSciently  reveal. 
Eighteen  months  before  the  closing  scene  came,  while  still  in 
England,  news  had  reached  him  of  her  even  then  almost  dying 
state,  and  he  writes  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  who  had  sent  him  the  melancholy 
report:— ''I  have  yours  just  now  of  the  19th  [July,  1726], and  the 
account  you  give  me  is  nothing  but  what  I  have  some  time  expected  with 
the  utmost  agonies,  and  there  is  one  aggravation  of  constraint— that, 
where  I  am,  I  am  forced  to  put  on  an  easy  countenance.  It  was,  at  this 
tirae^  the  best  office  your  friendship  could  do— not  to  deceive  me.  .  .  I 
look  upon  this  to  be  the  greatest  event  that  can  ever  happen  to  me ;  but 
all  my  preparations  will  not  suffice  to  make  me  bear  it  like  a  philosopher, 
nor  altogether  like  a  Christian.  .  .  Nay,  if  I  were  now  near  her,  I  would 
not  see  her.  I  could  not  behave  myself  tolerably,  and  should  redouble 
her  sorrow.  Judge  in  what  a  temper  of  mind  I  write  this.  The  very 
time  I  am  writing,  I  conclude  the  fairest  soul  in  the  world  has  left  its 
body/'* 

Such  expressions  of  deep  agony  of  mind  serve  to  account  for,  what 
otherwise  would  be  inexplicable,  his  shrinking  from  her  presence  during 
her  last  moments  ;  for  the  story  of  his  violent  behaviour  at  the  bed  of 
the  dying  Stella  is  all  but  incredible,  and  happily  rests  ui>on  no 
sure  evidence.  Yet,  strange  contradictions,  difiScult  to  reconcile,  meet  us 
on  this  occasion,  equally  as  in  the    case   of    the  death  of   Hester 

"This  land  of  slaTe*. 

Where  all  are  fool  a  and  all  are  knaves. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Where  Whig  and  Tory  fiercely  fight 
Who's  in  the  wrong,  who  in  the  right." 
Printed  from  MS.,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Forster,  now  in  the  South  Kenaingtoa 
Moseom.    XV«  <>/  •'o"«  Swift,  by  £L  Cralk,  1882. 

1  When  we  consider  how  much  her  life  was  boond  np  with  his,  it  Is  steange,  as  Mr.  Craik 
has  pointed  oat,  that  pcarcoly  any  reference  to  her  is  foond  in  Swift's  correspondence  with 
bis  friends.  The  only  one  of  them  that  mentions  her  name  is  Lord  Bolingbroke,  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  only  in  jest,  e^.,  in  Sept.,  1724,  he  invites  his  friend,  in  Horatian 
fashion,  to  monrn  her  absence  over  his  wine  cops  t— Inter  vina  fugam  SteiUt  moBnrtprvterva, 
And,  again,  in  the  year  following,  he  remarks  t  '*  Year  8tMr  will  probably  hinder  yon  from 
taking  the  joomey."  Not  long  before  her  death,  he  sends  some  fans  to  Swift* "  to  dispoao 
of  to  the  present  *  Stella,'  whoever  she  may  be,"  (L{ft  of  Jottathm  Swift,  tt.).  He  himself 
afimiis  to  mention  her  name  (in  writing)  only  to  his  most  intimate  friend  Sheridan.  She 
lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  lodgings,  nolfar  from  the  Deanery ;  and  at  thedinners  given  by 
Swift,  at  which  she  assisted,  as  Johnson  iajs»  *'  she  regulated  the  table,  bnt  appeared  at  ii 
an  a  mere  guest,  like  other  ladisa." 
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Yanhomrigh.  A  month  before  her  end,  Esther  Johnson  made  a  WiH  (she 
signed  it  with  her  maiden  name),  in  which  she  scarcely  makes  mention 
of  Swifty  leaving  all  her  small  fortune  to  her  mother  and  sister,  with 
reversion  to  charitable  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  a  legacy  to  a 
female  cousin  of  Swift's,  of  which  she  appointed  him  trustee.  To  him- 
self she  bequeathed  only  certain  papers,  including,  presumably,  his  own 
letters.  This  Will,  it  is  of  some  significance  to  add,  she  seems  to  have 
drawn  up  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  Swift,  as  he  states  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Worrall  (July  25,  1726).  And  from  this  fact,  and 
from  that  of  the  trusteeship,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  presumption  that  her 
alleged  resentment  was,  at  least,  up  to  a  late  period,  not  so  bitter  as 
has  been  represented ;  whatever  amount  of  truth  or  fiction  there  may  be  in 
the  assertion  of  Sheridan  (the  biographer)  of  the  angry  refusal  of  Swift,  at 
the  last  moment,  to  acknowledge  the  marriage,  and  her  consequent  bitter 
reproaches.  She  died  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  January  28,  1728,  at 
about  the  age  of  forty-six.  ^ 

1  There  is  eome  doabt  as  to  her  exact  age.    In  his  Birthday  Poem  addressed  to  Stella,  on 
March  IS,  1719.  Swift  speaks  of  her  iragaoly  as  having  avtained  her  thirtyJoortb  year  :— 

•*  BteUa  this  day  Is  thirty.foar, 
(We  shan't  dispute  a  year  or  more). 
However,  Stella,  be  not  troubled, 
Although  thy  sise  and  years  are  doubIM 
Since  first  I  saw  thee  at  sixteen. 
The  brightest  virgin  on  the  Green  : 
So  little  is  thy  form  declined. 
Made  up  so  largely  in  thy  mind." 

In  a  succeeding  one,  six  years  later  (1726^,  he  represonta  hor  as  forty  .three  :— 

"  Beauty  and  wit-Hoo  sad  a  truth  ! 

Have  always  been  confined  to  youth. 
•       ••••••• 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung 

Unless  he  were,  like  Pbcebus,  young. 

Nor  ever  Nymph  inspired  to  rhyme. 

Unless  Uke  Venus,  in  her  prime. 

At  flfty.six,  if  this  be  true. 

Am  I  a  poet  fit  for  you  P 

Or,  at  the  age  of  forty  .three. 

Are  you  a  subject  fit  for  me  ? 

Adieu  t  bright  wit  and  radiant  eyes. 

Ton  must  be  grave,  and  I  bo  wise." 
Accordiflg  to  these  candid  verses.  Stella,  like  other  mature  betUs,  while  loiing  much  of  her 
youthful  charms,  seems  to  have  grown  unpoetically  stout.    In  the  first  of  the  series  of  six 
mrtkdttf  V0ne9  0719)  her  embonpoini  is  repreeented  as  already  noticeable  i— 

Oh  I  would  it  please  the  Gods  to  split 

Thy  beauty,  sise,  and  years,  and  wit. 

No  Age  could  fhmish  out  a  pair 

Of  Nymphs  oo  graceful,  wise,  and  fisiir* 

With  half  the  lustre  of  your  eyes. 

With  half  your  wit,  your  years,  your  sise." 
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Swift  appeared  neither  at  her  last  moments  nor  at  the  interment  It 
seems  from  the  Paper  he  began  to  write  on  the  night  of  her  death/  that 
he  was  entertaining  friends,  on  that  Sanday  evening,  according  to  his 
cnstom,  at  the  Deanery.  "  About  eight  o'clock  at  night,"  so  he  begins 
his  eulogy,  "  a  senrant  brought  me  a  note,  with  an  account  of  the  death 
of  the  truest,  most  virtuous,  and  valuable  friend  that  I,  or  perhaps  any 
other  person,  was  ever  blessed  with.  She  expired  about  six  in  the  even- 
ing of  this  day ;  and  [now]  as  soon  as  I  am  left  alone,  which  is  about 
eleven  at  night,  I  resolve,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  say  something  of 
her  life  and  character.**  On  the  30th  of  January  she  was  buried  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  at  night  Too 
ill  to  be  present  at  the  last  ceremonies,  or  dreading  the  ordeal  of  the 
effort.  Swift  could  not  endure  even  the  distant  spectacle,  and  he  caused 
himself  to  be  removed  tx>  an  apartment,  where  the  gleam  from  the  lights 
in  the  adjoining  Cathedral  did  not  penetrate  and  add  to  his  mental  tor- 
tures. When,  seventeen  years  later,  his  own  release  from  suffering 
came,  his  body  was  laid  in  the  same  grave,  side  by  side,  with  the 
remains  of  Esther  Johnson ;  and  a  recent  examination  has  revealed  that 
the  remains  of  both  were  intermingled  together.  In  a  drawer  of  his 
cabinet  a  lock  of  her  hair  is  said  to  have  been  found,  and  on  the  enve- 
lope is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  words  of  laconic  brevity ;  but, 
however  they  may  be  interpreted,  capable  of  the  strongest  meanings- 
"  Only  a  woman's  hair." 

Henceforward,  although  he  took  part,  with  all  his  accustomed  energy 
and  controversial  ability,  in  political,  or  rather  social  questions,  a  settled 
melancholy  and  gloom,  increasing  as  time  went  on,  took  possession  of 
him.  Between  the  years  1727-37,  pamphlets,  tracts,  natires,  poems,  or 
occasional  verses  came  from  him  in  astonishing  number.  In  various 
pamphlets,  relating  to  the  miseries  and  misgOvemment  of  Ireland,  he 
returns  again  and  again  to  the  public  questioDs  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  At  the  same  time  more  and  more  evident  become  his  despair 
of  success,  and  indignatio  sasva,  at  the  prevailing  indifference  alike 
of  governors  and  governed.  With  the  same  hand  he  deals  out  sound  pre- 
cepts, bitter  sarcasm,  and  equally  bitter  scorn — sarcasm  at  English  selfish- 
ness, and  scorn  at  Irish  snpineness.  Upon  nothing  did  he  insist  of  tenor, 
or  more  strongly,  than  upon  the  disastrous  folly  of  n^lecting  agricul- 
ture, and  reverting  to  the  barbarous  stage  of  pastoral  idleness  :— ''/Tnpio 

1  The  Character  o/  Mr»,  JoAhmm. 
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that  your  strength  is  in  the  Plough,  and  not  in  the  depopulated  Pasture 
lands,  .  .  A  jax  was  mad  when  he  mistook  a  flock  of  sheep  for  his  enemies ; 
but  we  shall  never  be  sober  nntil  we  have  the  same  way  of  thinking."  ' 
His  Modest  Proposal,^  1729,  proved  him  to  have  lost  none  of  the  secret 
of  the  ''master-spell."  Penetrated  with  the  fierce  indignation  which 
perpetnlly  gnawed  at  his  heart,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Stephen  styles  it,  *'  one  of 
the  most  terrific  satires  ever  written."  According  even  to  the  admis- 
sions of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  other  authorities,  least  likely  to 
exaggerate  facts  in  such  matters,  in  one  of  the  frequently  occurring 
famines  that  depopulated  the  land  mothers  and  children  by  hundreds  lay 
dying  at  the  doors  of  actual  starvation.  In  the  Modest  Proposal  the 
English  Voltaire  ironically  suggests  his  plan  for  utilising  the  starving 
children— by  sending  them  with  their  fellow-slaves,  the  oxen  and  sheep, 
to  the  butcher.  From  this  would  follow  a  double  gain — the  getting  rid 
of  a  starving  and  troublesome  population,  and  adding  considerably  to  the 
supplies  of  flesh  meats : — '*  As  to  our  city  of  Dublin,  Shambles,"  he 
suggests,  *'  may  be  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  convenient  parls 
of  it,  and  butchers,  we  may  be  assured,  will  not  be  wanting ;  although 
I  rather  recommend  buying  the  children  alive  than  dressing  them,  hot 
from  the  knife,  as  we  do  roasting  Pigs  ....  I  grant  that  this  food  will 

1  Compare  with  this  the  remark  of  More  in  his  Utopia,  written  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  preyioosly :— 

They  [the  Oxen  and  Sheep]  consame.  destroy,  and  devour  whole  fields,  honses,  and 
eities.  These  nohlemen  and  gentlemen,  yea,  and  certain  Abbots— holy  men,  no  donbt— 
not  contenting  themselves  with  the  yearly  profits  and  revenoes  that  were  wont  to  grow  to 
their  forefathers  and  predecessors  ot  their  land  ;  nor  being  content  that  they  live  in  rest 
and  pleasure,  nothing  profiting,  yea  muclf  annoying,  the  public  weal,  leave  no  land  for 
tiHaire.  They  enclose  all  into  pasture,  tney  throw  down  houses,  and  leave  nothing  stand, 
ing.  bat  only  the  church  to  be  maae  a  Bheep^ouse ;  and,  as  though  you  lost  no  small  quan. 
tltyof  ground  by  forests,  chases,  ianas,and  parks,  these  good,  holy  men  turn  dwelling.places 
and  all  glebe  land  into  wilderness  and  desolation  .  .  .  For  one  shepherd  or  herdsman  is 
enough  to  eat  up  that  ground  with  cattle,  tathe  occupying  whereof  about  husbandry  many 
hands  would  be  requisite.  And  this  is  also  the  cause  why  victuals  be  now  in  many  places 
dearer ;  yea,  besides  this,  the  price  of  wool  is  so  risen,  that  poor  folk,  which  were  wont  to 
work  it  and  make  cloth  thereof,  be  now  able  to  buy  none  at  all,  and  by  this  means  very 
many  be  forced  to  forsake  work,  and  to  give  themselves  to  idleness.  And  after  that  so 
much  land  was  enclosed  for  pasture,  an  infinite  multitude  of  Sheep  died  of  the  Rot — such 
vengeance  God  took  of  their  inordinate  and  insatiable  oovetousness,  sending  among  the 
Sheep  pestiferous  morrain,  which  much  more  justly  should  have  fallen  on  the  Sheep. 
masters'  own  heads.  And  though  the  number  of  Sheep  increase  never  so  fast,  yet  the 
price  falleth  not  one  mite."  Utopia  it.  Translated  by  Ralph  Robinson,  London,  1666.  It 
first  appeared,  in  Latin,  at  Louvain,  161S.  (It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  edition  was  pub. 
Ushed  in  Kngland  during  the  author's  life,  and  that  the  first  English  version  was  made  in 
1661).  For  the  ablest  and  most  recent  exposure  of  this  sort  of  evils,  see  Professor  Newman's 
Evmf  on  JHeL 

t  In  its  fun  title  :  "  A  Modut  PropoMl/or  Preventing  ike  Children  of  the  Poor  People  in  Ireland 
/row  bnng  a  Burden  to  CActr  Partntt  or  Country,  and  making  them  Beneficial  to  ViC  Country,** 
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be  somewhat  dear,  and,  therefore,  very  proper  for  landlords  who,  as  thej 
have  already  devoured  most  of  the  parents,  seem  to  have  the  best  title  to 
the  ohildren*  Many  other  advantages  might  be  enumerated.  For 
instanooy  the  addition  of  some  thousand  carcases  in  our  exportation  of 
barreled  beef,  the  propagation  of  swine's  flesh,  and  improvement  in  the 
art  of  making  good  6ao(m— so  much  wanted  among  us  by  the  great 
destruction  of  Pigs,  too  frequent  at  our  tables ;  which  are  in  no  way  com- 
parable, in  taste  and  magnificence,  to  a  well -grown,  fat,  yearly  child,  which, 
roasted  whole,  will  make  a  considerable  figure  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  or 
any  other  public  entertainment.  But  this  [detaU]  and  many  others  I 
omit,  being  studious  of  brevity." 

As  for  a  proposition  that  had  been  made  to  the  author  by  an  American 
friend,  ^  a  very  worthy  person,  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  whose 
virtues  I  highly  esteem,"  that  it  might,  also,  be  possible  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  Deer,  caused  by  the  sporting  landlords,  with  the  bodies  of 
young  girls  and  boys,  he  considers  it  by  no  means  so  proper  or  feasible. 
Especially  in  regard  to  the  females  does  he  demnr :  for,  besides  other  ob- 
jections, *'  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  scrupulous  persons  might  be 
apt  to  censure  such  a  practice  as  a  little  bordering  upon  cruelty ;  which,  I 
confess,  has  always  been  with  me  the  strongest  objection  against  any 
project,  how  well  soever  intended."  For  the  rest,  he  protests  the  entire 
disinterestedness  of  his  own  plan.  "  I  have  no  children,"  he  declares, 
"  by  which  I  can  propose  to  get  a  single  penny ;  the  youngest  being  nine 
years  old,  and  my  wife  past  child-bearing."  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
further  from  Swift's  thoughts  than  (as  he  has  been  mistaken  by  some 
critics  to  mean)  mere  cynicism  or  unfeeling  ridicule.  '*  His  sarcasm," 
justly  remarks  Mr.  Graik, "  was  never  applied  with  more  thorough  serious- 
nesd  of  purpose.  With  the  grave  and  decent  self-respect  of  a  Reformer, 
who  knows  the  value  of  the  proposal  he  has  to  make.  Swift  proi>oiinds 
his  scheme.  There  is  no  strain  in  the  language  with  which  the  state  of 
matters  is  described :  but  the  very  simplicity,  and  matter  of  fact  tone, 
that  are  assumed,  make  the  description  all  the  more  telling.  Of  a  million 
and  half  inhabitants,  about  two  hundred  thousand  may  be  the  number 
of  those  who  are  bringing  children  into  the  world.  Of  these  about  thirty 
thousand  can  provide  for  their  children.  There  remain  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand,  whose  case  has  to  be  met ;  and  the  Pamphlet  assumes, 
as  an  admitted  truth,  that  no  method  yet  proposed  can  meet  that  case. 
Agricultural  and  handicraft  employments  there  are  not ;  and,  though  steal- 
ing may  ofier  an  cmplo^^ment,  yet  complete  proficiency  in  that  culling  is  not 
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often  attained  nnder  the  age  of  six.  What,  then,  has  to  be  done  ?  With  the 
calm  deliberation  of  a  statistician,  calculating  the  food  supply  of  the 
country,  Swift  brings  forward  his  suggestion.  He  has  inquired  into  the 
facts ;  and  finds  that  a  well-grown  child,  of  a  year  old,  is  a  most  delicious, 
iiourishiDg,  and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked,  or 
boiled ;  and  he  makes  no  doubt  that  it  will  equally  serve  in  a  frieasue 
or  VL  ragout.  The  charge  for  nourishing  such  a  child,  in  the  present 
scale,  will  be  about  two  shillings  per  annum,  "  rags  included  " ;  and  he 
believes  no  gentleman  will  repine  to  give  ten  shillipgs  for  the  carcase  of 
a  good  fat  child.  The  mother  will  have  eight  shillings  net  profit.  .  •  • 
The  ridicule  is  but  a  thin  disguise.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  laden 
with  grave  and  tormenting  bitterness.  Each  touch  of  calm  and  ghastly 
humour  is  added  with  the  gravity  of  the  surgeon,  who  probes  a  wound 
to  the  quick.  Swift's  clearness  of  vision  laid  the  woes  of  Ireland  bare  to 
him ;  he  has  left  them  on  record  for  all  time."        ' 

Swift  continued  to  hold  communication,  of  a  rather  fitful  kind,  with 
his  friends  in  England  of  whom,  at  least  after  Arbuthnot's  death.  Pope 
remained  the  most  constant  and  the  most  esteemed  correspondent.  He 
writes  to  him  (June,  1731),  in  a  letter  in  which  he  mentions  his  recent 
publications  in  \ene~~The  Lady* 9  Journal,  The  Lady* 8  Dressing  Boom 
(h  stolen  copy),  and  the  Plea  of  the  Damned,  &c>— "I  doubt,  habit  has 
little  power  to  reconcile  us  with  sickness  attended  by  pain.  With  me 
the  lowness  of  spirits  has  a  most  unhappy  effect.  I  am  grown  less 
patient  with  solitude,  and  harder  to  be  pleased  with  company ;  which  I 
could  formerly  better  digest,  when  I  could  be  easier  without  it  than  at 
present."  With  Gay,  who  had  found  a  pleasant  asylum  in  the  house  of 
liis  patroness  and  protectress,  the  Duchess  of  Qucensberry,  at  Aimsbury, 
lie  entered  ui>on  a  lively  correspondence,  the  Duchess  taking  a  share  in 
it ;  and  his  letters  he  addressed  in  part  to  Gay,  and  in  part  to  his  hostess. 
Ho  had  assisted  the  necessities  of  the  amiable  but  thriftless  Fabulist 
with  a  small  loan ;  and  he  occasionally  lectures  him,  parenthetically,  on 
his  careless  extravagance.  ^I  confess,"  he  gently  reminds  him,  ''I 
begin  to  apprehend  you  will  squander  my  money,  because,  I  hope,  you 
never  less  wanted  it  and  if  you  go  on  with  success  two  years  longer,  I  fear 
I  shall  not  have  a  farthing  of  it  left."  In  the  same  letter  he  refers  to  his 
good  relations  with  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant,  Carteret :  "  I  believe  my 
Lord  Carteret,  since  he  is  no  longer  Lieutenant,  may  not  wish  me  ill : 
and  I  have  told  him  often  that  I  only  hated  him  as  Lieutenant,  I 
cunfeus  he  had  a  genteolcr  mamier  of  binding  the  chains  of  this  king- 
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dom  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  aiid  I  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had,  six  times,  a  regard  to  my  recommendation  hy  preferring  so  many 
of  my  friends  in  the  Church.  The  two  best  acts  of  his  favonr  were  to 
add  to  the  dignities  of  Dr.  Del  any  and  Mr.  Stopford."  He  then  play- 
fully alludes  to  the  pressing  invitations  to  Aimsbury;  and  excuses 
himself  on  the  ground  of  his  imperiousness  of  temper :  "  I  now  hate  all 
people  whom  I  cannot  command,  and  consequently  a  Duchess  is,  at  this 
time,  the  hatefullest  lady  in  the  world  to  me,  one  only  excepted,  and  I 
beg  her  Grace's  pardon  for  that  exception :  for,  in  the  way  I  mean,  her 
Grace  is  ten  thousand  times  more  hateful."  As  for  himself  and  his 
prospects,  he  protests  that  since  the  Queen  (Anne's)  death,  by  which 
"  all  my  hopes  were  cut  off,  I  could  have  no  ambition  left,  unless  I 
would  have  been  a  greater  rascal  than  happened  to  suit  with  my 
temper.  I,  therefore,  sat  down  quietly  at  my  morsel,  adding  only  there- 
to  a  principle  of  hatred  to  all  succeeding  measures  and  Ministers,  by 
way  of  sauce  to  my  dish." 

For  Lord  Bolingbroke  his  personal  affection  was  mixed  with  some 
distrust  of  his  principles  (in  politics),  and  dislike  for  his  affectations  of 
philosophy.  In  the  ex-Statesman's  letters  tliese  affectations  figure 
conspicuously ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sincere  regard  for  his  former 
associate.  Writing  not  long  after  Swift's  final  withdrawal  from  England, 
Bolingbroke  assures  him,  in  the  most  ardent  terms,  of  his  affection  :  ''  I 
know  not  whether  the  love  of  fame  increases  as  we  advance  in  a^e, 
sure  I  am  that  the  force  of  friendship  does,  I  loved  you  almost  twenty 
years  ago.  I  thought  of  you  as  well  as  I  do  now— better  was  beyond 
the  power  of  conception— or,  to  avoid  an  equivoque,  beyond  the  extent 
of  my  ideas.  ...  Is  it,"  he  continues,  "  that  we  grow  more  tender 
as  the  moment  of  our  great  separation  approaches  ?  Or,  is  it  that  they 
who  are  to  live  together  in  another  state  (for  vera  amicitia  non  nisi  inter 
hwMB)  begin  to  feel  more  strongly  that  divine  sympathy  which  is  to  be 
the  grand  band  of  their  future  society  ?  There  is  no  one  thought  which 
soothes  my  mind  like  this.  I  encourage  my  imagination  to  pursue  it, 
and  am  heartily  afflicted  when  another  faculty  of  the  intellect  comes  bois. 
terojsly  in,  and  wakes  me  from  so  pleasing  a  dream,  if  it  be, a  dr«am." 
Several  papers,  ''of  much  curiosity  and  importance,"  he  had  been 
preparing  for  the  press,  had  been  lost,  and  **  some  of  them  in  a  maimer 
which  would  surprise  and  anger  you.  However,"  he  consoles  himself, 
"I  shall  be  able  to  convey  several  great  trutlis  to  posterity,  so  clearly 
and  HO  authontically,  that  the  Burnots  and  the  Oldmizons  of  another  age 
may  rail,  but  not  be  able  to  deceive." 
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A  lady,  with  whom  he  maintained^  in  these  years,  a  rather  lively 
correspondence,  was  his  old  acquaintance  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  that  time 
a  young  girl,  Lady  Betty  Qermaine,  who  had  since  made  for  herself,  with 
not  a  few  of  her  contemporaries  in  the  same  rank,  some  renown  in  the 
world  of  scandal.  She  cannot  quite  compete  with  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
in  the  epistolary  style,  but  she  sometimes  amuses  by  her  vivacity.  She 
warns  him,  at  the  outset  of  their  renewed  epistolary  communication, 
"  do  not  flatter  yourself :  you  began  the  correspondence.  Set  my  pen 
a-going,  and  God  knows  when  it  will  end  :  for  I  had  it  by  inheritance 
from  my  father  ever  to  please  myself,  when  I  could,  and,  though  I  do 
not  just  take  the  turn  my  mother  did  of  fasting  and  praying,  yet,  to  bo 
sure,  that  was  her  pleasure,  too,  or  else  she  would  not  have  been  so 
greedy  of  it  ...  I  have  not  acquaintance  enough,*'  she  professes, 
**with  Mr.  Pope,* which  I  am  sorry  for;  and  expect  you  should  come  to 
England,  in  order  to  improve  it.  If  it  was  the  Queen  [Caroline],  and 
not  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  picked  out  such  a  laureat  [Cibber],  she 
deserves  his  poetry  in  her  praise"  (July,  1731).  On  one  occasion, 
confldingly,  she  imparts  to  him  her  reason  for  her  preference  of 
country  to  town  riding: — "Since  I  came  out  of  the  country,"  she 
announces,  "  my  riding  days  are  over ;  for  I  never  was  for  your  Hyde 
Park  courses ;  although  my  courage  serves  me  well  at  a  hand  gallop  in 
the  country  for  six  or  seven  miles,  with  one  horseman,  and  a  ragged  lad, 
a  labourer's  boy  (that  is  tp  be  clothed  when  he  can  run  fast  enough  to 
to  keep  up  with  my  horse),  who  has  yet  only  proved  his  dexterity  by 
escaping  from  school.  But  my  courage  fails  me  for  riding  in  town, 
where  I  should  have  the  happiness  to  meet  with  plenty  of  your  very 
pretty  fellows,  that  manage  their  own  horses  to  show  their  art ;  or  that 
think  a  postilion's  cap,  with  a  white  frock,  the  most  becoming  dress. 
These  and  their  grooms  I  am  most  bitterly  afraid  of ;  because,  you  must 
know,  if  my  complaisant  friend,  your  Presbyterian  housekeeper  [Mrs, 
Brent],  can  remember  anything  like  such  days  with  me,  that  is  very 
good  reason  for  me  to  remember  that  time  is  past,  and  3'our  toupees  would 
rejoice  to  see  a  horse  throw  an  ancient  gentlewoman."  She  incidentally 
adverts,  in  the  same  gossiping  letter,  to  his  proposal  for  the  exclusive 
UKc  of  Irish  manufactures.  **  I  am  sorry  you  are  no  wiser  in  Ireland  than 
wc  English,  for  our  [royal]  birthday  was  as  fine  as  hands  could  mako 
n«.  But  I  question  much  whether  we  all  paid  ready  money,  I  mightily 
approve  of  my  Duchess  [of  Dorset,  wife  of  the  new  Viceroy]  being 
dressed  in  your  manufacture.    If  your  ladies  will  follow  her  example  in 
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all  thingSy  they  cannot  do  amiss.  .  .  .  Why/'  she  adjures  liim  in  con- 
clusion, **  do  you  tantalize  me  ?  Let  me  see  you  in  England  again,  if 
youdaie;  and  choose  your  residence,  summer,  or  winter,  St  James's 
Square  or  Drayton.  I  defy  you  in  all  shapes— be  it  Dean  of  SL  Patrick 
governing  England  or  Ireland,  or  politician  Drapier.  But  my  choioe 
should  be  the  parson  in  Lady  Betty's  chamber.  Make  haste  then.''  .  .  • 
Li  Ireland  he  reckoned  among  his  chief  intimates  Dr.  Sheridan  and  Dr. 
Delany,  both  clerics.  The  latter,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  OoUege,  had  some 
repute  as  a  scholar.  Sheridan,  grandfather  of  the  famous  orator,  became 
his  more  intimate  friend  and  more  frequent  correspondent.  He  had  kept 
a  large  school  in  Dublin,  until  the  Dean  procured  for  him  from  Lord 
Carteret,  with  whom  Swift  had  a  good  understanding,  a  Living  and  Chap- 
laincy. But,  of  an  easy  and  indolent  temperament.  Dr.  Sheridan  pos- 
sessed little  prudence  or  savoir  faire.  ^  He  fell  behind  in  the  struggle 
for  existence— or,  rather,  for  office  and  emolument ;  and,  at  last,  died 
impoverished  and  neglected.  With  Sheridan  Swift  was  on  more  familiar 
and  intimate  terms  than  with  any  other  of  his  friends ;  and  their  corres- 
pondence is  the  most  free  and  easy  in  the  entire  Collection.  Both, 
the  latter  especially,  had  fame  as  punsters ;  their  letters  contain  enough 
evidence  of  their  talent  in  this  way.  Among  the  published  ^'Mia- 
cellauies  in  Prose,"  by  Swift  and  Sheridan,  the  best  is  the  Ars 
Pun^ica :  the  Art  of  Punning,  Some  of  the  most  ingenious  efforts  of 
Swift,  in  this  style,  appear  in  his  **  Discourse  to  Prove  the  Antiquity  of 
the  English  Tongue :  shewing  from  various  instances  that  Uebrew, 
Greek, and  Latin,  were  derived  from  the  Englisli,"  in  which,  satirising  the 
absurdities  of  the  Etymology  of  his  time,  he  wittily  proves  a  number  of 
names  of  the  heroes  of  thoso  peoples  to  have  been  derived,  by  corruption, 
from  English  names.'    Another  intimate  friend,  though  not  admitted 

1  He  mino<1  his  chances  of  preferment,  it  is  said,  by  preaching  a  sermon,  with  the  text, 
"Sofficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof/*  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Hanoverian  Bacces. 
dion.  "Poor  Sheridan,"  said  his  friend,  in  his  Vindication  of  Lord  Carteret,  ** by  mere 
chance  medley,  shot  his  own  fortune  dead  with  a  single  text." 

9  B.O. :  "  The  next  I  shall  mention  is  Andromaeke^  the  famoas  wife  of  Hector.  Her  fother 
was  a  Scotch  gentleman,  of  a  noble  family,  still  subsisting  in  that  ancient  kingdom. 
Being  a  foreigner  in  Troy,  to  which  city  he  led  some  of  liis  coontrymen  in  the  defence  of 
Triam,  as  Dictys  Grotensis  learnedly  observes,  Hector  fell  in  love  with  his  daaghter ;  and 
the  father's  name  was  Andrew  Mack  ay.  The  yoang  lady  was  called  by  the  same  oamo 
only  a  little  softened  to  the  Grecian  accent. 

**  As  to  Jupiter  himself,  it  is  well  known  that  the  stataes  and  pictnres  of  this  heathen 
God  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  resemble  those  of  8t.  Pt^jcr,  and  are  often  taken  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  reason  is  manifest ;  for  when  the  Emperors  established  Ghristlanity  the 
heathen  were  afraid  of  acknowledging  their  heathen  idols  of  their  chief  God,  and  pre. 
tended  it  was  only  a  statue  of  tlie  J(w  PcUr.  And  then  the  principal  heathen  God  came  to 
b«  called  by  the  ancient  Komans,  with  vor^  little  lilteration,  JvpUtr,*' 
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Into  the  same  familiarity  as  Sheridan,  Dr.  Helsharo,  a  Dublin  physician, 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  Delany,  where  they  received  the  selected 
circle  of  the  Dean's  friends.  Others,  of  humbler  position,  among  his 
acquaintance,  were  Alderman  Faulkener,  his  eccentric  Dublin  publisher, 
a  correspondent  also  of  Ghesterfield ;  and  Ford,  his  publishing  agent 
and  editor  of  a  Government  newspaper.  But  more  interesting  as,  by 
their  reminiscences,  they  have  helped  to  throw  light  upon  his  latter 
days,  appear  some  of  his  women  acquaintances:  in  particular,  Mrs. 
Pilkington  and  Mrs.  Pendarves ;  the  former  of  whom  has  left  memoirs, 
with  interesting  anecdotes  of  Swift's  habits  and  conversation,  and  the 
latter  many  references,  also  of  interest,  in  her  Autobiography  and 
Letters,  More  memorable  for  her  extraordinary  learning  (exaggerations 
deducted),  claims  mention  Mrs.  Griorson,  who  died  at  the  age  of  tweTity* 
seven ;  not  before  she  had  exhausted,  we  are  assured,  all  the  treasures 
of  literature,  philosophy,  and  science.  Mrs.  Barber,  another  literary 
lady  of  his  circle  of  friends,  has  deserved  notice  from  the  biographers  of 
Swift,  not  from  her  eminence  as  a  poetess,  but  for  the  reason  that  Swift 
good-naturedly  wrote  an  Introduction  to  her  volumes  of  commonplace 
poetic  effusions.  To  her,  too,  he  presented  his  manuscript  of  Polite  Con^ 
versation.  Of  friends  near,  or  not  far  distant  from,  the  capital,  for 
Lady  Howth  ("the  blue-eyed  nymph"),  of  Howth  Castle,  where  ho 
often  visited,  he  entertained  an  especial  regard.  In  Howth  Castle 
remains  one  of  the  three  paintings  of  him  by  Bindon,  a  fulUlength 
picture,  in  which  William  Wood,  the  unfortunate  patentee  of  the  half- 
pence coinage,  is  depicted  in  slavish  attitude  at  the  feet  of  his  disdain- 
ful conqueror.  Much  less  complacent  than  the  portrait  of  Jervas  (of 
(1711),  the  expression  of  the  features  reveals  all  the  bitterness  of  his 
later  life,  the  scorn  and  the  cynical  contempt  of  human  littleness. 

From  the  irksome  routine  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  dissensions 
with  ecclesiastical  superiors  or  inferiors,  Swift  freciuently  took  refuge 
with  his  acquaintances  in  the  country.  Yet,  far  from  being  a  mere  place- 
holder, or  from  deeming  himself  irresponsible  for  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  proletariat  within  his  ecclesiastical  domain,  he  constantly 
shewed  the  substantial  benevolence  of  his  disposition.  Not  content  with 
mere  chance-giving  "charity,"  ho  songht  out  for  himself,  we  are 
assured,  the  worse  cases  of  the  abundant  wretchedness  around  him,  to 
which,  it  is  said,  he  gave  up  the  third  part  of  his  ofBcial  income. 
With  all   his    beneficence,    ho    assumed    a    certain    contcinntuousnesa 

*  Bee  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift  by  Henry  Cruik. 
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and  arrogance  of  manner;  bat,  at  least,  such  demeanour  he  did  not 
reserve  for  his  dependants.  It  was  equally  exhibited  towards  his 
official  superiors.  Of  this,  his  correspondence  in  general  (and,  in  parti- 
cular, with  his  ecclesiastical,  superior  Archbishop  King)  remains  con- 
Rpicuous  proof.  For  the  interest  of  his  private  friends  he  always  cared 
iriore  than  for  his  own,  as  constant  to  his  friends  as  he  was  a  bitter  hater 
of  his  enemies.  Among  his  prose  writings  last  prepared  for  the  press,  and 
which  appeared  after  his  death,  are  Polite  Conversation  ^  and  Dirtc^ 
tion  to  Servants,  In  a  letter  to  Gay  (Aug.  28,  1731),  he  already  men- 
tions them : — **  I  have  two  great  works  in  hand ;  one  to  reduce  tlie  whole 
politeness,  wit,  humour,  and  style  of  England  into  a  short  system,  for  the 
use  of  all  persons  of  quality,  and  particularly  of  all  Maids  of  Ilonour. ' 
The  other  is  of  almost  equal  importance ;  I  may  call  it  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Servants,  in  about  twenty  several  stations,  from  the  Steward  and 
Waiting. Woman,  down  to  the  Scullion  and  Pantry  Boy."  The  latter  is 
too  minute  and  monotonous,  and  the  satire  has  too  much  of  exaggeration, 
to  be  altogether  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  wit  On  the  other  hand, 
his  Polite  Conversation  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  his  wittiest 
productions.  Its  object  is  the  ridicule  of  the  style  of  drawing-room 
tittle-tattle— as  Cowper  puts  it  compendiously : 

**  Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  wed  ; 
And  who  is  hanged,  and  who  is  broaght  to  bed.*' 

A  dramatic  dialogue  follows  the  ironical  introduction.  A  number  of 
fashionable  persons  assemble  in  a  drawing-room,  at  various  periotls  of 
the  day,  and  engage  in  one  of  these  "  polite  conversations,"  which,  to  the 
uninitiated,  have  but  a  slender  appearance  of  politeness ;  but  in  which 
there  shines  a  very  considerable  display  of  trifling  talk  and  doubles 
entendres.  The  young  lady,  who  represents  the  Maid  of  Honour,  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  persiflage  with  her  interlocutors  of  the  privileged  sex, 
quite  holds  her  own. 

Among  his  numerous  poetic  pieces  foremost  in  merit  or  fame  are  :— 
Cadenus  and  Vanessa  (1713),  The  South  Sea  Project  (1721),  The  Grand 

1  In  its  foil  title—*'  A  Complete  Collection  of  Genteel  and  Ingenious  Conversation. 
According  to  the  most  Polite  Mode  and  Method,  now  nsed  at  Gonrt,  and  in  the  beat  Com. 
paniea  of  England.    In  three  Dialogaes  by  Simon  WagstafF,  Esq.*' 

s  Of  the  virtues  of  Maids  of  Hoiumr  Swift  had  not  formed  a  very  complimentary 
estimate.  His  dislike  for  them  seems  to  have  been  considerably  inflaoncod  by  his  belief 
that  his  friend,  Mrs.  Howard.  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Princess  Caroline,  had,  from  indiffer. 
tnce  or  insincerity,  neglected  to  promote  his  interests  entrosted  to  her,  at  the  Court  at  Lei- 
•ester  House. 
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Question  Debated  (1729)/  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Dr,  Swift  (1731), 
Journal'  of  a  Modem  Lady  (1728),  Poetry:  A  Rhapsody  (1733),  in 
which,  like  Popoi  he  satiriBeB  royal  neglect  of  the  true  poets ;  of  later 
date,  such  pieces  as  The  Beasts^  Confession,  (in  which  he  drew  parallels, 
with  apologies  to  the  "  Beasts  "  for  so  uncomplimentary  use  of  them, 
between  members  of  the  human  and  non-human  species),  the  Plea 
of  the  Damned,  and  On  the  Day  of  Judgment,  For  the  preservation 
of  the  last,  a  fragment  of  only  a  few  lines,  we  are  obliged  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  sent  them  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  (in  1752),  in 
which  be  says:  "the  piece  has  never  been  printed:  you  will  easily 
guess  the  reason  why ;  but  it  is  authentic.  I  have  the  original  written 
in  his  own  hand.'"    To  his  latter  days  belong  certain  of  his  poems, 

1  With  the  alternative  title  :  Whether  HamiUon*$  Boion  $hould  be  turned  into  a  Barrack  or 
MaUJkomae,  It  is  one  of  the  eeries  of  yeraee  written  by  him  at  Market  Hill,  while  on  a  visit 
to  Sir  Arthur  Acheeon.  Scott  oalle  it  an  "  inimitable  poem.*'  Hamilton's  Ba^n  was  an 
old  bailding  belonging  to  the  Achesons,  not  far  from  Market  Hill.  The  poematie  pertome 
are  Sir  Arthnr  Acheeon,  Lady  Aoheson,  and  her  waiting.woman  Hannah.  The  first  snp. 
ports  the  Malt.hoase,  the  two  women  the  Barrack.  The  whole  piece  is  very  lively  and 
witty;  the  arguments  of  the  waiting.woman  and,  in  particular,  her  report  of  llie 
(imaginary)  Captain's  dialogue  with  her  mistress  at  the  dinner.table  on  the  "parsons,** 
being  very  much  in  character  :— 

■'  And  <  Madam,'  says  he, '  if  such  dinners  you  give, 
You'll  never  want  for  parsons  so  long  as  you  live. 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose, 
But  the  devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes  : 
Q~  d—  me  1  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
But,  Zounds  I  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  Lent. 
Mister  Curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afraid, 
You  cast  a  sheep's  look  on  her  ladyship's  maid ; 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand, 
In  mending  your  cassock  and  smoothing  your  band.' 
(For  the  Dean  was  so  shabby,  and  looked  llko  a  ninny 
That  the  Captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jinny;. 
'  Whenever  you  see  a  oassock  or  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown. 
Observe  how  a  Parson  comes  into  a  room  ; 
G —  d—  me,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom. 
A  Sehetard,  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loose. 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  6o  to  a  goose. 
Y«>ur  Novels,  and  Bluturks,  and  Omars,  and  stuff. 
By  G— ,  th^  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  the  right  education. 
The  Army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation. 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool : 
But  at  cufDB  I  was  always  the  cook  of  the  school.*" 

■  It  consists  of  some  twenty  lines  :— 

"  With  a  whirl  of  thought  oppresDed, 
I  sank  from  reverie  to  rest. 
A  horrid  vision  seized  my  head : 
I  saw  the  graves  give  up  thoir  dead  1 
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which  rival  the  groesneas  of  the  groesest  parts  of  Chaacery  ami 
emulate  almoet  Rabelais  himself.^  Scott  has  found  the  only  excnso 
possible  for  the  extreme  cynicism,  vhich  could  thus  brave  the 
commonest  feeling  of  propriety,  in  the  fact  that  their  composition 
belongs  to  the  time  when  the  writer  had  become  scarcely  re8i)on8ibIe  for 
what  he  wrote ;  and,  also,  in  the  supposition  that  he  never  intended  them 
for  publication ;  but  that  the  indiscretion  of  his  friends,  or  the  avarice 
of  the  booksellers,  sent  them  abroad.  In  a  letter  to  Pope  (1731),  when 
enumerating  his  poetical  pieces,  he  adds  that  some  of  them  were  stolen 
copies.  Of  all  his  poems,  the  best  of  which  are  characterised  by  extra- 
ordinary correctness  of  versification,  wit,  and  naturalness,  almost 
unrivalled  in  their  way,  none  exhibit  finer  wit  than  the  verses  on  his  own 
death.  Nothing  can  be  more  felicitous  than  the  representation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  news  of  his  illness,  and  lastly  his  death,  is  received 
by  his  various  friends  ^— 

M  And  then  their  tendemesB  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years : 
'  He*8  older  than  he  would  bo  reokoned. 
And  well  rememberB  Charles  the  Second ! 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine, 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach,  too^  begins  to  fall — 
Last  year  wo  thought  him  strong  and  halo| 

Jove,  armed  with  terrors,  buret  the  ekles. 
And  thunder  roars  and  li^htninf;  flics ! 
Amased,  conftieed,  ite  fate  unknown, 
The  world  stands  trembling  at  his  throne ! 
While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head, 
Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  boarens,  and  said  t 
'  Offending  race,  of  human  kind. 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind  ; 
You,  who  through  frailty  stepped  aMde, 
And  you  who  never  felX'-ihromgh  pride ; 
Tou,  who  in  diif^ront  sects  wore  shammed* 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damned — 
(80,  some  folks  told  you,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  yon)— 
The  World's  mad  business  bow  is  o'er. 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 
—I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I  damn  such  fools  1— Oo,  go,  you're  bit.' " 

1  These  Rabelaisian  pieces  are  not  many  in  number— the  Ladt^$  Drtuing  Rootm^  Strtpkm 
and  CUoe  (the  most  coarse  and  oflbnsive  of  all),  and  one  or  two  others.  Bcnneof  the  poems 
have  been  too  indiscriminately  classed  and  condemned  in  the  same  category  with  these, 
such  as  The  Legion  Club,  The  Flea  of  the  Damned  (the  latter  published  as  a  brcadaheett  in 
Dublin,  1731),  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  oflbnd  real  delicacy  of  feeling. 
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But  now  he's  quite  another  things 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  to  Spring ! ' 
They  hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus  i 
*It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  ns.' 

**  In  snch  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes 
Borne  great  misfortune  to  portend 
Ko  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess. 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'yea  come  of  conrse. 
And  seryants  answer,  worse  and  worse) 
Would  please  them  better  than  to  tell 
That,  *  Qod  be  praised,  the  Dean  is  wcIU' 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best, 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 

*  You  know  I  always  feared  the  worst, 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.' 

He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover. 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Tet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain. 
How  many  a  message  would  be  send, 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend  I 

Before  the  passing-bell  bog^. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  run  t 
« Oh  may  we  all  for  death  prepare  I 
What  has  he  left,  and  who's  his  heir  P' 

My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  learned  to  act  their  parts, 
Beoeive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 

*  The  Dean  is  dead  (pray  what  is  trumps  P  ) 
Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole.) 

Six  Deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  pall— 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call ! )  > 
*  Kadam,  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  irood  a  friend  ? ' 
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*  No,  Madam,  His  a  ahockiog  mght. 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night  i 
My  Lady  Clnb  will  take  it  ill. 
If  he  shonld  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  loved  the  Dean — (I  lead  a  heart), 
Bnt  dearest  friends,  they  say,  mnst  part. 
His  time  was  come :  he  ran  his  race— 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place.' "  ^ 

The  year  1736  marks  the  beginning  of  that  dark  period  in  his  life, 
whichy  in  1741,  culminated  in  mental  insanity.  Recent  scientific  investi- 
gation goes  to  prove  the  peculiar  disease,  that  at  length  eclipsed  his 
reason,  not  to  have  been  gradually  developing,  as  generally  inferred, 
but  to  have  beeii  the  immediate  consequence  of  paralysis.  Until  the 
paralysis  came,  while  suffering  often  the  greatest  torture  physically, 
and  failing  in  memory,  he  still  kept  possession  of  his  reason  and  oC 
most  of  his  mental  faculties.*  His  last  words,  in  writing,  he  addressed 
to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  who  superintended  his  household,  and 
attended  him  during  his  illness : — "  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  nighty 
and  to-day  extremely  deaf  and  full  of  pain.  I  am  so  stupid  and  con- 
founded that  I  cannot  express  the  mortification  I  am  under,  both  in  body 
and  mind.  AJl  I  can  say  is,  I  am  not  in  torture ;  but  I  hourly  expect 
it.    ...    I  hardly  understand  one  word  I  write.    I  am  sure  my  days 

1  TV>  prerent  foriher  propaf^ioii  of  spariouB  copies  of  these  Verac$  (in  1733  an  ananthor. 
ised  edition  had  appeared  in  London,  of  which  Bwift  writes  to  Pope,  hyperboUcally.  **  not 
a  single  line,  or  bit  <if  a  line,  or  thought,  anyway  resembles  the  genuine  copy*'),  the 
anthor  entrusted,  in  1738,  the  publication  to  his  friend.  Dr.  King,  Head  of  Bt.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford.  King,  under  date  January,  1739,  announces  that  they  are  at  length  in  the  preiM  : 
"  but  I  am  in  great  fear,"  he  adds,  "  lest  you  should  dislike  the  liberties  1  have  taken  j 
although  I  have  done  nothing  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  thuae  among  your 
friends  who  lovo  and  esteem  you  most."  He  soon  af terwaxds  reports  their  extroiirdinary 
popalarity.  The  liberty  taken  by  his  politic  editor  related  to  satirical  lines  in  the  MS.. 
about  the  unfortunate  medals  (see  Swift's  letters  to  Mrs.  Howard),  and  a  reference  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  reference  to  tl«e  medals  thus  appeared  in  MS.  :— 

'*  He's  dead  you  say :  them  let  him  rot  f 
I'm  glad  the  MedaU  were  forgot ! 
I  promised  Mn,  /ova  :  imt  when  F 
I  only  «MM  the  Primeete  then  ■ 
Bnt  now,  as  ccnsort  of  the  King, 
Yon  know  'tis  quite  a  different  thing." 

(See  Notet  and  Qmeiiee,  Feb.  5, 1881). 

sDt.  Wilde  {Cloeing  Yeare  of  Swiff  $  Life)  teems  first  to  have  disputed  the  commonly 
received  belief  in  ordinary  insanity  ;  and  to  have  attributed  hla  mental  disease  to  brain 
pressure,  aggrayated  by  gastric  disorder.  He  shewed  that  it  wa8  paralysis  tl*at  caused 
the  kikargif  (rather  than  t<i«aiii(jf,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  of  the  brain.  The 
lataat  theory  assigns  the  deafness  and  giddiness  to  malformation  of  the  ear. 
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will  be  very  few — few  and  miserable  they  must  be."— (July  26,  1740.)' 
Vive  years  more  of  acute  disorders,  and  he  at  last  obtained  the  final 
release  from  suffering  he  must  so  often  have  sighed  for,  on  October  19, 
1745,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  His  burial  took  place,  according  to 
bis  instructions,  in  the  south  aisle  of  his  Cathedral,  and  in  the  same 
grave  with  Stella.^  The  inscription  upon  his  monument,  in  Latin, 
written  by  himself,  thus  reads : — **  Here  is  deposited  the  body  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  S.T.P.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  where  Fierce 
Indignation  can  no  longer  lacerate  the  heart.  Go,  you  who  pass  by,  and 
imitate,  if  you  can,  a  strenuous  assertor  of  Freedom." 

Mentally,  morally,  physically  the  character  of  the  most  famous  of  / 
English  prose  Satirists  forms  one  of  the  strangest  compounds,  of  the 
most  contradictory  feelings  and  properties,  to  be  found  in  all  Literary 
history.  Professing  undisguised  and  unbounded  contempt,  and  even 
hatred,  for  his  own  species,  yet,  in  particular  instances,  he  sometimes 
discovered  much  benevolence  of  disposition.  An  advocate  of  political 
freedom,  and  a  hater  of  oppression  and  injustice,  in  general,  yet,  as 
a  churchman,  ho  exhibited  bitter  hostility  towards  nonconformity. 
Somers  had  been  his  political  friend,  while  Atterbury  (if  not  Sachc- 
vercll)  seemed  to  be  his  ecclesiastical  model.  Himself  using  great  free- 
dom in  allusions  to  theological  creeds,  he  yet  professed  extreme  aversion 
for  free-thinkers  or  "  infidels.'"  He  was  assiduous,  however,  in  every- 
thing belonging  to  his  ecclesiastical  office.  *'  In  his  [cathedral]  church," 
says  Johnson,  ''he  restored  the  practice  of  weekly  communion,  and 
distributed  the  sacramental  elements  in  the  most  solemn  nnd  devout 
manner,  with  his  own  hand.  He  came  to  church  every  morning, 
preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and  attended  the  evening  anthem,  that 
it  might  not  be  negligently  performed.'*  Of  his  published  Sermons 
(given  by  him  in  MS.  to  Sheridan)  the  ninth  has  the  most  merit — On 
t/ie  Causes  of  the  Wretched  Condition  of  Ireland — based  on  the  text : 
**  That  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets,  &c."  A  Sermon  of  a 
different  style,  in  a  somewhat  serio-comic  strain,  is  one  "  On  Sleeping  in 
Church " — from  the  text  on  Butyches.     "  Some,"   laments  the  Dean, 

1  Th.  WiMe,  in  hit  CloMing  Teart  nf  Swiff  m  Life,  which  was  iujrfirMted  by  the  dieintcrmeTit 
of  the  skeletcnBof  Swift  and  Stella  in  1835,  inform •  ob  that  the  nkalls  were  the  objnct  of 
the  grcateei  oariodty,  and  went  the  rounds  of  leveral  drawing.rooms,  where  they  were 
examined  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

s  His  welUknown  esoteric  and  conservative  maxim,  perhaps,  best  exhibits  his  atti. 
tade  in  regard  to  matters  theological— vis.,  that "  the  mass  of  men  are  as  capable  of  flying 
as  of  thinking." 
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^  lie  at  catoh  to  ridicule  whatever  they  hear,  and^  with  much  wit  and 
hmnonr,  provide  a  stock  of  laughter  by  famishing  themselves  from  the 
pulpit.  But  of  all  misbehaviour  none  is  comparable  to  that  of  those 
who  come  here  to  sleep.  Opium  is  not  so  stupifying  to  many  persons 
as  an  afternoon  sermon.  Perpetual  custom  hath  so  brought  it  about, 
that  the  words  of  whatever  preacher  become  only  a  sort  of  uniform 
sound  at  a  distance,  than  which  nothing  is  more  effectual  to  lull  the 
senses.  For  that  it  is  the  very  sound  of  the  sermon  which  bindeth  up 
their  faculties  is  manifest  from  hence,  because  they  all  awake  so  very 
regularly  as  soon  as  it  ceaseth,  and  with  much  devotion  receive  the 
blessing,  dozed  and  besotted  with  indecencies  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat." 
Far  from  being  a  libertine  in  sexual  morality,  and  severely  repressive 
of  all  obscenity  in  private  oonversatioii  (as  we  are  assured),  he  yet,  in 
his  satires  and  poems,  frequently  transgressed  the  last  bounds  of 
decency  and  propriety.  While  extremely,  sometimes  unreasonably* 
parciroonious  in  regard  to  his  personal  expenses,  he  yet  not  seldom 
shewed  the  greatest  generosity  towards  his  friends,  and  gave  ready 
assistance  to  the  poor.  And  (to  complete  the  antitheses  in  the  entire 
personality  of  Swift),  physically,  of  a  strong  and  powerful  frame,  and 
capable  of  the  most  vigorous  exercise,  he,  at  the  same  time,  suffered  in 
body,  as  well  as  in  mind,  agonies  of  torture. 

As'S  letter.writer  Swift  may  claim  a  place,  if  not  the  foremost,  at  least, 
among  the  foremost  in  that  species  of  writing.  In  the  order  of  time, 
indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  g^eat  English  letter- 
writers.  His  epistolary  correspondence  (for  the  letters  that  have  been 
preserved  of  his  younger  days  are  few  and  comparatively  unimportant) 
begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  when  the  somewhat 
pedantic  stiffness,  which  still  adhered  to  the  style  of  the  older  writers 
of  the  language,  had  given  place  to  the  greater  ease  and  elegance  of  the 
more  modem  manner.  The  Seventeenth  Century  had,  in  England,  pro- 
duced no  gnat  models  in  the  epistolary  style,  in  the  vernacular— with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Howell  (otherwise  an  obscure  writer),  who, 
in  the  earlier  half  of  that  century,  seems  to  have  anticipated,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  later  ease  and  naturalness  of  manner,  and  unarchaio 
freedom.  Of  Swift's  great  literary  contemporaries,  who  illustrated  the  two 
first  decades  of  the  new  century,  Addison  and  Steele,  the  former  was  not 
a  letter- writer ;  and  very  few  letters  of  his  which  have  been  preserved 
have  any  especial  interest  or  importance.  Those  which  we  have  of 
Steele  are,  chiefly,  amatory  missives.    With  the  laboured  and  artificial 
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manner  of  his  friend/ and  younger  oon temporary,  Pope,  the  freedom, 
ease,  and  unconventional  naturalness  of  his  style  contrasts  con- 
spicuously. He  used  to  say  of  himself  that,  when  he  hegan  a  letter,  he 
never  leaned  on  his  elbows  till  he  had  finished  it. ' 

Of  his  collected  letters,  as  published  in  the  ample,  but  incomplete, 
edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  next  to  the  famous  and  voluminous 
letters  to  Esther  Johnson,  those  written  to  his  most  familiar  friends, 
Pope^  Arbuthnot,  Gay>  and  Sheridan,  as  might  be  expected,  are  among  the 
best  and  most  characteristic.  The  part  of  his  Correspondence  which 
would  have  had  more  attraction  for  the  world  in  general — ^his  letters  to 
and  from  Esther  Johnson — with  the  exception  of  his  own  in  journal-. 
form,  has  not  come  down  to  us,  destroyed,  it  seems,  by  himself,  with 
all  the  possible  secrets  it  might  have  revealed.  The  last  twenty-five 
letters  of  that  series  Dr.  Ha wkes worth,  editor  of  The  Adventurer^ 
first  published,  depositing  them  in  the  British^  Museum.  The 
earlier  letters  were  published  subsequently,  and  less  faithfully, 
by  Deane  Swift.  As  for  the  letters  to  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  they 
possess  more  interest  for  the  biographer  than  for  the  reader,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  brief,  and  obscure  in  allusion.  Swift  was  a 
prolific  letter-writer,  and  his  correspondence,  in  print  or  in  manuscript, 
is  voluminous.  His  most  elaborate  biographer  (in  intention — for 
the  author's  death  prevented  the  completion  of  the  biography)  had 
access  to  a  large  number  of  unprinted  letters  (some  one  hundred  and 
fifty) — ^to  Knightly  Chetwode  of  Woodbroke*  (17 14-1731) ;  to  Archdeacon 
Wall;  to  Arbuthnot  and  others^which  still  remain  in  manuscript. 
Since  the  time  of  Scott  (1824)  very  few  additions  have  been  made, 
in  extenso,  to  the  letters  published  up  to  that  time.  One  of  considerable 
curiosity  has  lately  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in  Mr.  Craik's  Zi/a— to 
Arbuthnot  (July  3,  1714),  with  references  to  Sci'lbleitis  and  political 
matters.  Two  or  three  letters  also,  of  interest,  to  Lord  Orrery  appear  in 
the  same  work.  Without  doubt,  the  most  important  addition  to  the  hihlio^ 
^apky  of  Swift  is,  as  Mr.  Forster  describes  it,  "  the  large  paper  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  OuUiver^  which  belonged  to  the  friend  (Charles  Ford), 
who  carried  the  MS.,  with  so  much  mystery,  to  Benjamin  Motte,  the 
publisher,  interleaved  for  alterations  and  additions  by  the  author ;  and 
containing,  besides  all  the  changes,  erasures,  and  substitutions  adopted 
in  the  later  editions,  several  interesting  passages — mostly  in  the  voyage 

1  See  ScoU*8  Wori§  of  Swift,  Vol.  xr. 
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to  Laputa— wliich  have  never  yet  been  given  to  the  world." '  A  letter, 
of  highly  carious  interest,  to  Motte,  respecting  his  proposed  illastratioiis 
to  the  Travels,  is  now  printed  (it  is  believed),  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
"  Forster  Collection  "  in  the  Mnseam  at  South  Kensington. 

The  handwriting  of  Swift,  differing  from  Pope's  bold  and  legible  hand, 
is  cramped  and  minute.  The  legibility  varies,  presumably,  with  the 
pen,  paper,  and  ink ;  but  its  minuteness  and  crampedncss,  its  character- 
istics,  often  make  a  word  here  and  there  almost,  if  not  altogether,  on- 
decipherable. 

1  Preface  to  (he  ^e  </  Bwifi,  by  John  Fbrster*  187«i 
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To  THB  Bey.  John  Kendall.^ 

Moor  Park,  February  tl,  1691-2. 

If  anything  made  me  -wonder  at  your  letter,  it  -waii 
your  almost  inviting  me  to  do  bo  in  the  beginning;  which, 
indeed,  grew  less  upon  knowing  the  occasion,  since  it  is  what  I 
have  heard  from  more  than  one  in  and  about  Leicester.  And 
for  the  friendship  between  us,  as  I  suppose  yours  to  be  real,  so 
I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  imagine  mine,  until  you  find  any 
cause  to  believe  it  pretended  j  though  I  might  have  some 
quarrel  at  you  in  three  or  four  lines,  which  are  very  ill-bestowed 
in  complimenting  me.  And  as  to  that  of  my  great  prospects 
of  making  my  fortune,  on  which  as  your  kindness  only  looks  on 
the  best  side,  so  my  own  cold  temper,  and  unconfined  humour,  is 
a  much  greater  hindrance  than  any  fear  of  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  your  letter. 

I  shall  speak  plainly  to  you,  that  the  very  observations  I 
made,  with  going  half  a  mile  beyond  the  University,  have  taught 
me  experience  enough  not  to  think  of  marriage  till  I  settle  my 
fortune  in  the  world,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  in  some 
years;  and  even  then  itself  [sic],  I  am  so  hard  to  please,  that  I 
suppose  I  shall  put  it  off  to  the  other  world.  How  all  that 
suits  with  my  behaviour  to  the  woman  in  hand,  *  you  may  easily 
imagine,  when  you  know  there  is  something  in  me  which  must 

^  Vicar  of  Thorntcto,  in  Leicestorshire. — Scott.    He  had  written,  it  BeemB|  tk 
letter  of  advice  in  regard  to  Swift*B  love  afiair  with  Miss  Jones. 

*  Bee  Life  qf  8wi/L 
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be  employed,  and,  when  I  am  alone,  turns  all  for  want  of 
practice  into  speculation  and  thought ;  insomuch  that,  these 
seven  weeks  I  have  been  here,  I  hav^  writ  and  burnt,  and  writ 
again,  upon  all  manner  of  subjects — more,  perhaps,  than  any 
man  in  England.  And  this  is  it  which  a  great  person  of 
honour  in  Ireland  ^  (who  was  pleased  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  look 
into  my  mind)  used  to  tell  me,  that  my  mind  was  like  a 
conjured  spirit,  that  would  do  iniscliief  if  I  would  not  give  it 
employment.  It  is  this  humour  that  makes  me  so  busy,  when  I 
am  in  company,  to  turn  all  that  way ;  and,  since  it  commonly 
ends  in  talk,  whether  it  be  love  or  common  conversation,  it  is 
all  alike.  This  is  so  common,  that  I  could  remember  twenty  women 
in  my  life,  to  whom  I  have  behaved  myself  just  the  same  way  ; 
and,  I  profess,  without  any  other  design  than  that  of  entertain, 
ing  myself  when  I  am  very  idle,  or  when  something  goes  amiss 
in  my  affairs.  This  I  always  have  done  as  a  man  of  the  world,* 
when  I  had  no  design  for  anything  grave  in  it,  and  what  I 
thought,  at  worst,  a  harmless  impertinence.  But,  whenever  I 
begin  to  take  sober  resolutions,  or,  as  now,  to  think  of  enter- 
ing into  the  Church,  I  never  found  it  would  be  hard  to  put  off 
this  kind  of  folly  at  the  porch. 

Besides,  perhaps,  in  so  general  a  conversation  among  that 
sex,  I  might  pretend  a  little  to  imderstand  where  I  am  when  I  am 
going  to  choose  for  a  wile  ;  and  though  the  cunning  sharper  of  the 
town  may  have  a  cheat  put  upon  him,  yet  it  must  \h:  cleanlier 
carried  than  this,  which  you  think  I  am  going  to  top  upon 
myself.  And,  truly,  if  you  knew  how  metaphysical  I  am  that 
way,  you  would  little  fear  I  should  vent i» re  on  one  who  has  given 
so  nmch  occasion  to  tongues ;  for,  though  the  i)eople  is  a  lying 
sort  of  beast  (and,  I  think,  in  Leicester  above  all  parts  that  I 
ever  was  in),  yet  they  seldom  talk  without  some  glimpse  of  a 

^  Uis  oarly  patroo.  Lord  Berkeley. 

'  Swift,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  now  not  more  than  Iwcnty-threo  years 
of  a;re. 
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reason,  which  I  declare  (so  unpardonably  jealous  I  am)  to  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  me  to  hate  any  woman  any  farther  than  a 
bare  acquaintance.  Among  all  the  yoimg  gentlemen  that  I  have 
known,  who  have  ruined  themselves  by  marrying  (which,  I 
assure  you,  is  a  great  number),!  have  made  this  general  rule- 
that  they  are  either  young,  raw,  and  ignorant  scholars  who,  for 
want  of  knowing  company,  believe  every  silk  petticoat  includes 
an  angel ;  or,  else,  these  have  been  a  sort  of  honest  young  men 
who,  perhaps,  are  too  literal  in  rather  marrying  than  burning, 
and  entail  a  misery  on  themselves  and  posterity  by  an  over- 
acting  modesty.  I  think  I  am  very  far  excluded  from  listing 
under  either  of  these  two  heads.  I  confess  I  have  known  one  or 
two  men  of  sense  enough  who,  inclined  to  frolics,  have  married 
and  ruined  themselves  out  of  a  maggot.  But  a  thousand  house- 
hold  thoughts,  which  always  drive  matrimony  out  of  my  mind 
whenever  it  chances  to  come  there,  will,  I  am  sure,  frighten 
me  from  that.  Besides  that  I  am  naturally  temperate,  and 
never  engaged  in  the  contrary,  which  usually  produces  these 
effects. 

Your  hints  at  particular  stories  I  do  not  understand ;  and, 
having  never  heard  them  but  so  hinted,  thought  it  proper  to 
give  you  this,  to  shew  you  how  I  thank  you  for  your  regard  of 
me ;  and,  I  hope,  my  carriage  will  be  so  as  my  friends  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  name.  ^  I  should  not  have  behaved  myself 
after  that  manner  I  did  in  Leicester,  if  I  had  not  valued  my  own 
entertainment  beyond  the  obloquy  of  a  parcel  of  very  wretched 
fools,  which  I  solemnly  pronounce  the  inhabitants  of  Leicester 
to  be,  and  so  I  contented  myself  with  retaliation.     I  hope  you 

*  •« This ecntence,"  obBorves  Scott,  "is  very  inaconrate" (grammatically)-  R'«t 
it  is  singular  that  his  principal  editor  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  irt 

call  attention  to  this  particular  sentence,  which,  by  comparison  with  many 

other  sentences  of  Swift,   might   almost  escape    the   censure   of  a   Lindley 

Murray  or  even  Cobbett.   In  fact,  some  of  the  most  admired  Gngiisb  writers  of 

the  first   half  of  the  last  century,  not  excepting  Addison  or  Goldsmith,  are 

remarkable  more  for  ease  of  style  than  for  grammatical  correctness. 
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will  forgive  this  trouble ;  and  so,  with  my  service  to  your  good 
wife,  I  am,  good  cousin,  your  very  affectionate  friend  and 
servant. 


To  Mii.  WiLiJAM  Swift.* 

Moor  Park,  Nov.  29,  1692. 

My  sister  has  told  me  you  was  pleased  (when  she  was 
here)  to  wonder  I  did  so  seldom  write  to  you.  I  hope  you  have 
been  so  kind  to  impute  it  neither  to  ill-manners  or  disrespect. 
I  have  always  thought  that  sufficient  from  one  who  has  always 
been  but  too  troublesome  to  you.  Besides,  I  know  your  aver- 
sion  to  impertinence,  ^  and  God  knows  so  very  private  a  life  as 
mine  can  furnish  a  letter  with  little  else ;  for  I  often  am  two  or 
three  months  without  seeing  anybody  besides  the  family ;  and  now 
my  sister  is  gone,  I  am  likely  to  be  more  solitary  than  before. 

I  am  still  to  thank  you  for  your  care  in  my  testimonium ;' 
and  it  LB  to  very  good  purpose,  for  I  never  was  more  satisfied 
than  in  the  behaviour  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  me.  I 
had  all  the  civilities  I  could  wish  for,  and  so  many  substantial 
favours,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  more  obliged  in  a  few 
weeks  to  strangers  than  ever  I  was  in  seven  years  to  Dublin 
College.  I  am  not  to  take  orders  till  the  King  gives  me  a 
prebend ;  and  Sir  William  Temple,  though  he  promises  me  the 
certainty  of  it,  yet  lb  less  forward  than  I  could  wish,^  because,  I 

1  Tho  uncle  of  the  writer,  living  in  Ireland. 

*  Used,  of  coarse,  in  itsctymologioal  and  proper  meaning — matter  which  is 
not  to  tho  purpose. 

*  For  the  certificate  of  his  deg^ree,  in  consoqaenco  of  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem  at  Oxford,  Jane  14,  1692. — Doane  Swift. 

*  Here  are  the  gronudsof  a  quarrel  which  happened  between  him  and  Sir 
W.  Temi)lo  in  169i.— D.  8. 
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suppose,  he  believes  I  shall  leave  him ;  and,  upon  some  accounts, 
he  thinks  me  a  little  necessary  to  him.  If  I  were  affording 
entertainment,  or  doing  you  any  satisfaction  by  my  letters,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  perform  it  that  way,  as  I  am  bound  to  do 
it  by  all  others. 

I  am  soriy  my  fortime  should  fling  me  so  far  from  the  best 
of  my  relations ;  h)it  hope  that  I  shall  have  the  happiness  to  see 
you  some  time  or  other.  Pay  my  humble  service  to  my  good 
aunt,  and  the  rest  of  my  relations,  if  you  please. 


To  Mb.  Deanb  Swift.* 

Loiccstor,  Juno  3,  1604. 

I  received  your  kind  letter  to-day  from  your  sister,  and  am 
very  glad  to  find  you  will  spare  lime  from  business  so  far  as  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  one  you  have  none  at  all  with  but  friend, 
ship,  which,  as  the  world  passes,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  idlest 
things  in  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  sally  out  of  your  road,  and 
take  notice  of  curiosities,  of  which  I  am  very  glad  to  have  part, 
and  desire  you  to  set  by  some  idle  minutes  for  a  commerce 
which  shall  ever  be  dear  to  me ;  and,  from  so  good  an  observer  as 
you  may  easily  be,  cannot  fail  of  being  useful.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  so  much  superstition  in  a  country  so  given  to  trade.  I  half 
used  to  think  those  two  to  be  incompatible.  Not  that  I 
utterly  dislike  your  processions  for  rain  or  fair  weather  which, 
as  trifling  as  they  are,  yet  have  good  effects,  to  quiet  common 
heads,  and  infuse  a  gaping  devotion  among  the  rabble.  But 
your  burning  the  old  woman — unless  she  were  a  duenna — I  shall 

^  A  cooain  of  Dr.  Swift,  Uicn  at  Lisbon. — S. 
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never  be  reconciled  to  ;  ^  though  it  is  easily  observed  that  nations, 
which  have  most  gallantry  to  the  young,  are  ever  the  severest 
upon  the  old.*  I  have  not  leisure  to  descant  further  upon  your 
pleasing  letter,  nor  anything  to  return  you  from  so  barren  a  scene 
as  this,  which  I  shall  leave  in  four  days  toward  my  journey  for 
Ireland.  I  had  designed  a  letter  to  my  cousin  Willoughby ;  ' 
and  the  last  favour  he  has  done  me  requires  a  great  deal  of 
acknowledgment.  But  the  thought  of  my  sending  so  many 
before  has  made  me  believe  it  enough  to  trust  you  with  delivering 
my  best  thanks  to  him.  My  mother  desires  her  best  love  to  him 
and  to  you,  with  both  our  services  to  my  cousin  his  wife. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  left  Sir  William  Temple  a  month  ago, 
just  as  I  foretold  it  to  you ;  and  everything  happened  thereupon 
exactly  as  I  guessed.  He  Was  extremely  angry  I  left  him ;  and 
yet  would  not  oblige  himself  any  farther  than  upon  my  good 
behaviour,  nor  would  promise  anything  firmly  to  me  at  all,  so 
that  everybody  judged  I  did  best  to  leave  him.  I  design  to  be 
ordained  in  September  next,  and  make  what  endeavours  I  can 
for  something  in  the  Church.  I  wish  it  may  ever  lie  in  my 
cousin's  way  or  yours  to  have  interest  to  bring  me  in  Chaplain 
of  the  Factory  [at  Lisbon].  If  anything  offers  from  Dublin, 
that  may  serve  either  to  satisfy  or  divert  you,  I  will  not  fail  of 
contributing,  and  giving  you  constant  intelligence  from  thence 
of  whatever  you  shall  desire. — I  am  your  affectionate  cousin  and 
servant. 

1  Whether  she  were  Jew,  Protestant,  or  Witch  does  not  appear — or,  whether 
the  burning  happened  in  an  Auto-da-f^,  such  as  that  so  admirably  described  in 
the  Ingoldsby  Legends :  the  «  receipt  for  a  Prince  of  the  Astnrias"  prescribed  bj 
the  Archbishop,  which,  however,  as  is  weU- known,  resulted  in  the  production 
of  two  Infantas,  in  place  of  one  Infimie. 

*  Swift  cannot  have  studied  verj  attentircly  either  the  History  of  the  Holy 
Office  or  the  Annals  of  Diabolism  and  Witchcraft.  Otherwise,  he  wonld  have 
found  that  yonng  as  well  as  old  women  have  been  very  numerous  Tictima. 

*  A  very  considerable  merchant  at  Lisbon.— D.  S. 
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To  THE  Rev.  Db.  Tisdall.  ' 

London^  Dec.  16,  1703. 

I  put  great  violence  on  myself  in  abstaining  all  this  while 
from  treating  you  with  politics.  I  wish  you  had  been  here  for 
ten  days,  during  the  highest  and  warmest  reign  of  party  and  faction 
that'  I  ever  knew  or  read  of,  upon  the  Bill  against  Occasional 
Conformity ;  which,  two  days  ago,  was  upon  the  first  reading 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  ^  It  was  so  universal,  that  I  observed  the 
dogs  in  the  streets  much  more  contumelious  and  quarrelsome 
than  usual ;  and,  the  very  night  before  the  Bill  went  up,  a  com. 
mittee  of  Whig  and  Tory  cats  had  a  very  warm  and  loud  debate 
upon  the  roof  of  our  house. 

But  why  should  we  wonder  at  that,  when  the  very  ladies  are 
split  asimder  into  High-Church  and  Low,  ^  and,  out  of  ze^  for 
religion,  have  hardly  time  to  say  their  prayers.  .  .  For  the  res^t, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy,  with  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  violent  for  this  Bill.  As  great  a 
majority  of  the  Lords,  among  whom  all  the  Bishops  but  four, 
were  against  it :  the  Court  and  the  Rabble  (as  extremes  often 
agree)  were  trimmers.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  men's  thoughts 
of  it  in  Ireland.     For  myself,  I  am  much  at  a  loss,  though  I  was 

1  An  Irish  Church  dignitary  (sod  a  friend  of  Swift),  a  suitor  of  Esther 
Johnson's.  This  letter  was  written  when  Swift  was  unwilling  to  have 
the  appearance  of  discountenancing  addresses,  which  we  cannot  suppose 
him  desirous  should  succeed.  In  a  suhsequeni  letter  to  the  same  person  wo 
shaU  find  him  vindicating  himself  from  a  charge  of  dissimulation  in  this 
particular. — 8.  • 

*  The  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity,  a  favourite  measure  with  the 
^ries,  as  tending  to  enforce  the  Test  Act  against  even  those  dissenters  who 
were  willing,  occasionally,  to  take  the  sacrament  accordi  ng  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church,  was  revived  with  great  keenness  in  1703,  and  carried  in  the  Houso 
of  Commons,  but  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The  debates  on  both  sides  wero 
(^onductod  with  great  spirit  and  ability. — S. 

*  Or,  in  the  language  of  the  Lilliputian  ladies  and  churchmen,  High-Heels 
and  LcW'HeeU. 
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mightily  urged  by  some  great  people  to  publish  my  opinion.  I 
cannot  but  think  (if  men's  highest  assurances  are  to  be  believed), 
that  several,  who  were  against  this  Bill,  do  love  the  Church  aiul 
do  hate  and  despise  Fresbyteiy.  I  put  it  close  to  my  Lord 
Peterborough,  just  as  the  Bill  was  going  up,  who  assured  me,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  if  he  had  the  least  suspicion  the 
rejecting  this  Bill  would  hurt  the  Church,  or  do  kindness  to  the 
Dissenters,  he  would  lose  his  right  hand  rather  than  speak 
against  it.  The  like  profession  I  had  from  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  ^  my  Lord  Somers,  and  some  others :  so  that  I  know 
not  what  to  think,  and,  therefore,  shall  think  no  more — ^and  you 
will  forgive  my  sapng  so  much  on  a  matter  that  all  our  heads 
have  been  so  full  of,  to  a  degree  that,  while  it  was  on  the  anvil, 
nothing  else  was  the  subject  of  conversation.  I  shall  return 
in  two  months,  in  spite  of  my  heart.  I  have  here  the  best 
friends  in  nature — only  want  that  little  circumstance  of  favour 
and  power.     But  nothing  is  so  civil  as  a  cast  courtier. 

Pray,  let  the  ladies*  know  I  had  their  letter,  and  will  answer 
it  soon,  and  that  I  obeyed  Mrs.  Johnson's  commands,  and  waited 
on  her  mother  and  other  friend.  You  may  add,  if  you  please, 
that  they  advise  her  clearly  to  be  governed  by  her  friends  there 
about  the  renewing  her  lease,  and  she  may  have  her  mortgage 
taken  up  here  whenever  she  pleases,  for  the  payment  of  her  fine; 
and  that  we  have  a  project  for  putting  out  her  money  in  a 
certain  lady's  hands  for  annuities,  if  the  Parliament  goes  on 
with  them,  and  she  likes  it. 

I'll  teach  you  a  way  to  outwit  Mrs.  Johnson.  It  is  a  new- 
fashioned  way  of  being  witty,  and  they  call  it  a  bite.  You 
must  ask  a  banteriog  question,  or  tell  some  damned  lie  in  a 

1  The  celebrated  Gilbert  Burnet.  He  headed  the  small  majority  of  bishops 
who  TOted  against  the  bill — S. 

*  Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Din^lej,  who  were  now  in  Ireland.  In  Swift's  da  j 
unmarried  as  well  as  married  women  liad  the  prefix  Mrs, — Miss,  at  that  time, 
bore  an  uncomplimentary  meaning. 
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serious  manner,  and  then  she  will  answer  or  speak  as  if  yoii 
were  in  earnest, — and  then  cry  you,  "  Madam,  there's  a  bite.'* 
I  would  not  have  you  undervalue  this,  for  it  is  the  constant 
amusement  in  Court,  and  everywhere  else  among  the  great 
people ;  and  I  let  you  know  it,  in  order  to  have  it  obtain  among 
you.  and  teach  you  a  new  refinement. 


To  THE  Rev.  Db.  Tisdall. 

London,  Feb.  3,  1703-4. 

1  am  content  you  should  judge  the  order  of  friendship  you 
are  in  with  me  by  my  writing  to  you ;  and,  accordingly,  you 
will  find  yourself  the  first  after  the  ladies ;  ^  for  I  never  write  to 
any  other,  either  friend  or  relation,  till  long  after.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  paragraph  you  mean  in  my  former,  that  was 
calculated  for  the  Lord  Primate,  ^  or  how  you  could  shew  it  him 
without  being  afraid  he  might  expect  to  see  the  rest.  ®  But  I 
will  take  better  methods  another  time,  and  you  shall  never, 
while  you  live,  receive  a  syllable  from  me  fit  to  be  shewn  to  a 
Lord  Primate,  unless  it  be  yourself.  Montaigne  was  angry  to 
see  his  Essays  lie  in  the  parlour  window,  and  therefore  wrote  a 
chapter  that  forced  the  ladies  to  ke^  it  in  their  closets.  After 
some  such  manner  I  shall  henceforth  use  you  in  my  letters,  by 
making  them  tit  to  be  seen  by  none  but  yourself, 

1  Miss  Toboson  and  Mrs.  Dingley. 

*  Dr.  Narcissns  Marsh — S. 

*  TisdaU  probably  alluded  to  the  passage  in  Swift's  letter,  which  mentioned 
the  professions  made  by  Lord  Peterborough,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Lord 
Somers,  and  others,  of  their  seal  for  the  Church ;  and  he  might  think  tho 
lightest  part  of  the  lettor  too  jocular  for  the  Primate's  eye,  the  subject  con. 
iidered — 8. 
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I  am  extremely  concerned  to  find  myself  miable  to  persuade 
you  into  a  true  opinion  of  your  own  littleness,  nor  make  you 
treat  me  with  more  distance  and  respect;  and  the  rather, 
because  I  find  all  your  little  pretensions  are  owing  to  the  credit 
you  pretend  with  two  ladies  who  came  from  England.  I  allow, 
indeed,  the  chambers  in  William  Street  ^  to  be  Little  England 
by  their  influence ;  as  an  Ambassador's  house,  wherever  it  is, 
hath  all  the  privileges  of  his  master's  dominions  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  you  vrrote  the  letter  in  their  room,  or  their  company  (for  in 
this  matter  their  room  is  as  good  as  their  company),  I  will 
indulge  you  a  little.  Then  for  the  Irish  legs  you  reproach  me 
with,  I  defy  you.  I  had  one,  indeed,  when  I  left  your  island  ; 
but  that  which  made  it  Irish  is  spent  and  evaporated,  and  I  look 
upon  myself  now  as  upon  a  new  foot 

You  seem  to  talk  with  great  security  of  your  establishment 
near  the  ladies  ;  though,  perhaps,  if  you  knew  what  they  say  of 
you  in  their  letters  to  me,  you  would  change  your  opinion  lx)th 
of  them  and  yourself.  A  hite — and  now  you  talk  of  a  hiUy  I 
am  ashamed  of  the  ladies  being  caught  by  you,  when  I  had 
betrayed  you,  and  given  them  warning.  I  had  heard  before  of 
the  choking,  but  never  of  the  jest  in  Church.  You  may  find 
from  thence  that  women's  prayers  are  things  perfectly  by  rote,  as 
they  put  on  one  stocking  after  another,  and  no  more. — But  if 
she  be  good  at  blimders,  she  is  as  ready  at  come-ofFs ;  and  to 
pretend  her  senses  were  gone  was  a  very  good  argument  she 
had  them  about  her.  You  seem  to  be  mighty  proud  (as  you 
have  reason,  if  it  be  true)  of  the  part  you  have  in  the  ladies* 
good  graces— especially  of  her  you  call  the  party.  1  am  very 
much  concerned  to  know  it:  but, since  it  is  an  evil  I  cannot 
remedy,  I  will  tell  you  a  story.  A  cast  mistress  went  to  her 
rival,  and  expostulated  with  her  for  robbing  her  of  her  lover. 
After  a  long  quarrel,  finding  no  good  to  be  done — "  Well,"  says 


1  The  street,  in  Dablin,  in  which  the  two  Uidies  liTcd   while  in  the  Irish 
capital. 
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the  abdicated  lady,  "keep  him,  and  ..."  "No,"  says 
the  other,  "  that  will  not  be  altogether  so  convenient.  How- 
wer,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  do  something  that  is  very  near  it." — 
IHxi.  ^  I  am  mightily  afraid  the  ladies  are  very  idle,  and  do 
not  mind  their  book.  Pray,  put  them  upon  their  reading ;  and 
be  always  teaching  something  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  because  she  is 
good  at  comprehending,  remembering,  and  retaining.  I  wonder 
she  could  be  so  wicked  as  to  let  the  first  word  she  could  speak, 
after  choking,  be  a  pun.  I  differ  from  you;  and  believe  the 
pun  was  just  coming  up,  but  met  with  the  crumbs,  and  so, 
struggling  for  the  wall,  could  neither  of  them  get  by,  and,  at 
hist,  came  both  out  together.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  you 
talk  of  Mrs.  Dingley's  blunders,  when  she  has  sent  me  a  list 
with  above  a  dozen  of  yours,  that  have  kept  me  alive,  and  I 
hope  will  do  so  till  I  have  them  again  from  the  fountain-head. 
I  desire  Mrs.  Johnson  only  to  forbear  pimning  after  the  Finglas 
rate,  when  Dilly  ^  was  i^t  home.     .     .     . 

I  will  not  buy  you  any  pamphlets,  unless  you  will  be  more 
particular  in  telling  me  their  names  .or  their  natures,  because  they 
are  usually  the  vilest  things  in  Nature.  Leslie  has  written  several 
of  late,  violent  against  Presbyterians  and  Low-Churchmen.  K 
I  had  credit  enough  with  you,  you  should  never  write  but  upon 
some  worthy  subject,  and  with  long  thought.  But  I  look  upon 
you  as  under  a  terrible  mistake,  if  you  think  you  cannot  be 
enough  distinguished  without  writing  for  the  public.  Preach, 
preach,  preach,  preach,  preach,  preach :  that  is  certainly  your 
talent ;  and  you  will  some  years  hence  have  time  enough  to  be  a 
writer.  I  tell  you  what  I  am  content  you  should  do.  Choose 
any  subject  you  please,  and  write  for  your  private  diversion,  or 
by  way  of  trial;    but  be  not  hasty  to  write  for   the  world. 

1  In  the  indifferenco,  affectedly  expressed  by  this  coarse  humour,  Swift  was 
probably  not  more  seriona  than  Hamlet  in  the  jests  which  he  breaks  npon 
Ophelia.-^S. 

*  The  Rev.  Dillon  Ashe,  a  celebrated  punster.    See  the  Art  cf  Punmnq, — 3 

Q 
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BeeideBi  who  that  has  a  spirit  would  write  in  such  a  scene  as 
Ireland  t  Tou  and  I  will  talk  an  hour  on  these  matters.  Pox 
on  the  Dissenters  and  Independents  I  I  would  as  soon  trouble 
my  head  to  write  against  a  louse  or  a  flea.  I  tell  you  what :  I 
wrote  against  the  Bill  that  was  against  Occasional  Conformity ; 
but  it  came  too  late  by  a  day,  so  I  would  not  print  it.  But  you 
may  answer  it  if  you  please ;  for  you  know  you  and  I  are  Whig 
and  Tory :  and,  to  cool  your  insolence  a  little,  know  that  the 
Queen  and  Court,  and  House  of  Lords,  and  half  the  Commons 
almost,  are  Whigs;  and  the  number  daily  increases.  I  desire 
my  humble  service  to  the  Primate,  whom  I  have  not  written  to, 
having  not  had  opportimity  to  perform  that  business  he  em- 
ployed  me  in :  but  shall  soon,  now  the  days  are  longer.  We 
are  all  here  in  great  impatience  at  the  King  of  Spain's  ^  deby, 
who  yet  continues  in  the  Isle  of  Wi«^ht.  My  humble,  service  to 
Dean  Kyves,  Dilly,  Jones,  and  other  friends.  And,  I  assure  you, 
nobody  can  possibly  be  more,  or  I  believe  is  half  so  entirely, 
yours  as,  &c. 


To  Abchbishop  Kino.* 

London,  Feb.  12,  1707.8. 
Having  written  what  I  had  of  business  about  three   posts 
ago  (whereof  I  wait  an  answer),  perhaps  it  may  be  some  amuse- 

1  The  Archdoke  Charles,  who  then  assomed  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  and 
was  wind-bound  at  the  In\e  of  Wight,  on  his  way  to  conqaer  that  kingdom. — 8. 

*  This  letter  narrates  the  reenlt  of  the  artful  soheme  laid  by  Bobert  Barley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Masham,  Queen  Anne's 
new  favourite,  who  had  suoceeded  to  the  ascendency  oyer  her  mind  possessed 
by  the  Duohess  of  Marlborough,  to  displace  the  Whig  Ministry  under  which 
he  was  Secretary.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  with  what  coolness  Swift 
writes  of  the  failure  of  this  project,  which,  when  successfully  renewed  in 
1711,  formed  the  administration  of  which  he  was  the  warmest  defender.- 
Harley  had  lately  seceded  from  the  Whigs. 
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meut  to  yon  for  a  few  miDutes  to  hear  some  particulars  about 
the  turns  we  have  had  at  Court. 

Yesterday  the  Seals  were  taken  from  Mr.  Harley,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Mansel  gave  up  his  Staff.  They  went  to  Kensington 
together  for  that  purpose,  and  came  back  immediately,  and 
went  together  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  St.  John 
dee^ns  to  lay  down  in  a  few  days,  ae  a  friend  of  his  told  me, 
though  he  advised  him  to  the  contrary ;  and  they  talk  that  Mr. 
Bruges,  and  Mr.  Coke,  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  with  some  others, 
will  do  the  like.  Mr.  Harley  had  been  some  time,  with  the 
greatest  art  imaginable,  carrying  on  an  intrigue  to  alter  the 
Ministry,  and  b^an  with  no  less  an  enterprise  than  that  of 
removing  the  Lord  Treasurer,  ^  and  had  nearly  affected  it,  by 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Masham,  one  of  the  Queen's  Dressers,  who  was 
a  great  and  a  growing  favourite  of  much  industry.and  insinua- 
tion. It  went  so  far,  that  the  Queen  told  Mr.  St.  John,  a  week 
1^,  that  "  she  was  resolved  to  part  with  Lord  Treasurer,"  and 
Bent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  she 
read  to  him,  to  that  purpose :  and  she  gave  St.  John  leave  to 
tell  it  about  the  town,  which  he  did  without  any  reserve ;  and 
Harley  told  a  friend  of  mine  a  week  ago,  that  he  was  never 
safer  in  favour  or  employment. 

On  Sunday  evening  last  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Duke  of 
Marlborough  went  out  of  the  [Privy]  Council ;  and  Harley 
delivered  a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  relating  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  War, '  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  rose,  and  said,  "  If 
her  Majesty  suffered  that  fellow  (pointing  to  Harley)  to  treat 
affaire  of  the  War,  without  advice  of  the  General,  he  could  not 
serve  her,"  and  so  left  the  Council.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
though  in  milder  words,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  So  did 
most  of  the  Lords ;  and  the  next  day  the  Queen  was  prevailed 
■  Lord  Godolphin. 
nian  raging  on  the  Continent  between  the  allied  English  and  Austrian 
amlM  and  tlie  French. 
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upon  to  turn  him  out,  though  the  Seals  were  not  delivered  till 
yesterday.  It  was  likewise  said  that  Mrs.  Masham  is  forbid  the 
Court:  but  this  I  have  no  assurance  of.  Seven  Lords  of  tlie 
Whig  party  are  appointed  to  examine  Gregg,  ^  who  lies  con- 
demned in  Newgate ;  and  a  certain  Lord  of  the  Council  told  me 
yesterday  that  there  are  endeavours  to  bring  in  Harley  as  a 
party  in  that  business,  and  to  carry  it  as  far  as  an  impeachment. 
AH  this  business  has  been  much  fomented  by  a  Lord,  whom 
Harley  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  impeaching  some  years 
ago.  The  Secretary  always  dreaded  him,  and  made  all  imagin. 
able  advances  to  be  reconciled,  but  could  never  prevail,  which 
made  him  say  yesterday  to  some  one  who  told  it  to  me,  "  that 
he  had  laid  his  neck  under  their  feet,  and  they  trod  upon 
it." 

I  am  just  going  this  morning  to  visit  that  Lord,  who  has  a 
very  free  way  of  telling  what  he  cares  not  who  hears;  and, 
if  I  can  learn  any  more  particulars  worth  telling,  you  shall  have 
them.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  or  heard  such  divisions  and 
complications  of  parties  as  there  have  been  for  some  time.  You 
sometimes  see  the  extremes  of  Whig  and  Tory  driving  on  the 
same  thing.  I  have  heard  the  chief  Whigs  blamed  by  their  own 
party  for  want  of  moderation,  and  I  know  a  Whig  Lord,  in 
good  employment,  who  voted  with  the  highest  Tories  against 
the  Court,  and  the  Ministry  with  whom  he  is  nearly  allied.  My 
Lord  Peterborow's  affair  *  is  yet  upon  the  anvil,  and  what  they 
will  beat  it  out  to  no  man  can  tell.  It  is  said  that  Harley  had 
laid  a  scheme  for  an  entire  new  Ministrv,  and  the  men  are 
named  to  whom  tlie  several  appointments  were  to  be  given. 
And,  though  his  project  has  miscarried,  it  is  reckoned  the 
greatest   piece  of  Court-skill  that  has  been  acted  these  many 

1  Gregg  was  an  under  clerk  in  Harley^  office,  who  had  carried  on  a  traitor- 
oas  correspondence  with  France,  for  which  he  was  condemned  and  ezecnted. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  fix  some  degree  of  connivance  upon  Haricy 
himself. — S. 

*  A  threatened  impeachment  for  his  conduct  in  Spain. 
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years.  I  have  heard  Dothing  since  morning  but  that  the 
Attorney^  either  has  laid  down,  or  will  do  it  in  a  few 
days. 


A  Monsieur  Monsieub  IIunteii.' 

GoDtilhomme  Anglois  k  Paris, 

London,  Jan.  12,  1708-9. 

I  know  no  people  so  ill-used  by  your  men  of  business  as 
their  intimate  friends.  About  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Addison 
had  received  the  letter  you  were  pleased  to  send  me,  he  first 
told  me  of  it  with  an  air  of  recollection,  and,  after  ten  days 
farther  of  grace,  thought  fit  to  give  it  me ;  so  you  know  where 
to  fix  the  whole  blame  that  it  was  no  sooner  acknow^ledged. 
Tis  a  delicate  expedient  you  prisoners  have  of  diverting  your- 
selves in  an  enemy's  country,  for  which  other  men  would  be 
hanged.  I  am  considering  whether  there  be  no  way  of  disturb- 
ing your  quiet  by  writing  some  dark  matter,  that  may  give  the 
French  Court  a  jealousy  of  you.  I  suppose  Monsieur 
Chamillard,  or  some  of  his  commissiiries,  must  have  this  letter 
interpreted  to  them  before  it  comes  to  your  hands ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  here  think  good  to  warn  them,  that,  if  they  exchange  you 
under  six  of  their  Lieutenant-Generals,  they  will  lye  losers  by  the 
bargain.  But  that  they  may  not  mistake  me,  I  do  not  mean  jis 
Viceroy  de  Virginia^  mais  comme  le  Colonel  Hunter.  I  woidd 
adWse  you  to  be  very  tender  of  your  honour,  and  not  fall  in 
love;  because  I  have  a  scruple,  whether  you  can  keep  your 
parole,  if  you  become  a  prisoner  to  the   ladies:    at  least,   it 

1  Sir    Simon    Harcourt,   aftorvrards   Lord    Harcourt,   and   Chancellor    in 
llarley'8  AdmioUtrafcion. — S. 

*  Colonel  Uuntcr,  then  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Paris. 
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will  be  scandalous  for  a  free  Briton  to  drag  two  chains  at  once. 
I  presume,  you  have  the  liberty  of  Paris  and  fifty  miles 
round,  and  have  a  very  light  pair  of  fetters,  contrived  to  ride  or 
dance  in,  and  see  Versailles  and  every  place  else  except 
St  Germain.  ^  I  hear  the  ladies  call  you  already  nStre  prison^ 
nier  Hwnter^  le  plvs  honnete  gar^on  du  monde.  Will  you 
French  yet  own  us  Britons  to  be  a  brave  people?  Will  they 
allow  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  be  a  great  general  1  Or,  are 
they  all  as  partial  as  their  Gazetteers?  Have  you  yet  met  any 
French  Colonel  whom  you  remember  to  have  formerly  knocked 
from  his  horse,  or  shivered,  at  least,  a  lance  against  his  breast, 
plate?  Do  you  know  the  wounds  you  have  given,  when  you 
see  the  scars  ?  Do  you  salute  your  old  enemies  with  "  Stetimus 
tela  aspera  contra,  Contulimusque  manus  "  ?  '  Vous  aaoez  que 
Monsieur  d^Addisorij  noire  hon  ami^  est  fait  Secretaire  £Etat 
d^Irlande;  and,  unless  you  make  haste  over  and  get  me  my 
Virginian  bishopric,  he  will  persuade  me  to  go  with  him,  iot 
the  Vienna  project  is  off ; '  which  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  design  I  had  of  displaying  my  politics  at  the  Emperor's 
Court.  I  do  not  like  the  subject  you  have  assigned  me  to  enter, 
tain  you  with.  Crowder  is  sick,  to  the  comfort  of  all  quiet 
people,  and  Frowde  is  reveur  a  peindre.  *  Mr.  Addison  and 
I  often  drink  your  health,  and  this  day  I  did  it  with  Will  Pate, 
a  certain  adorer  of  yours,  who  lb  both  a  bel  esprit  and  a  woollen, 
draper.  The  Whigs  carry  all  before  them,  and  how  far  they 
will  pursue  their  victories  we  underrate  Whigs  can  hardly 
tell.  I  have  not  yet  observed  the  Tories'  noses — ^their  number 
is  not  to  be  learnt  by  telling  of  noses ;  for  every  Tory  has  not  a 
nose. 

1  Then  the  palace  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  James  II.  and  the  Pretender. 

*  JEneis  xi.,  283. 

*  Bee  Lifo  qf  Swift. 

*  Philip  Frowde  held  an  inferior  official  post  under  the  Gk>Temmeni.    He 
wrote  a  oouple  of  tragedies.    He  was  a  friend  of  Addison's. 
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'Tis  a  loss,  you  are  not  here  to  partake  of  three  weeks'  frost, 
and  eat  gingerbread  in  a  booth  by  a  fire  on  the  Thames.  Mrs. 
Floyd  ^  looked  out  with  both  her  eyes,  and  we  had  one  day's 
thaw :  but  she  drew  in  her  head,  and  it  now  freezes  as  hard  as 
ever.  As  for  the  Convocation,  the  Queen  thought  fit  to  prorogue  it, 
though  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Atterbury's  displeasure,  who  was 
designed  their  Prolocutor,  and  is  now  raving  at  the  cisappointment. 

I  amuse  myself  sometimes  with  writing  verses  to  Airs.  Finch,  * 
and  sometimes  with  projects  for  the  uniting  of  Parties,  which  I 
perfect  over  night,  and  bum  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Addison  and  I  steal  to  a  pint  of  bad  wine,  and  wish  for  no  third 
person  but  you,  who,  if  you  were  with  us,  would  never  be 
satisfied  without  three  more.  You  know,  I  believe,  that  poor 
Dr.  Gregory  is  dead,  and  Keil  solicits  to  be ^  his  successor;  but 
Party  reaches  even  to  lines  and  circles,  and  he  will  hardly  carry 
it,  being  reputed  a  Tory,  which  yet  he  utterly  denies.  We  are 
here  nine  times  madder  after  operas  than  ever ;  and  have  got  a 
new  castraio  from  Italy  called  Nicolini,  who  exceeds  Yalentini 
I  know  not  how  many  bars'  length. 

Lords  Somers  and  Halifax  are  as  well  as  busy  statesmen 
can  be  in  Parliament  time.  Lord  Dorset*  is  nobody's  favourite 
but  yours  and  Mr.  Prior's,  who  has  lately  dedicated  his  book  of 
poems  to  him,  which  is  all  the  Press  has  furnished  us  of  any 
value  since  you  went.  Mr.  Pringle,  a  gentleman  of  Scotland, 
succeeds  Mr.  Addison  in  the  Secretary's  office ;  Mr.  Shute,  '^  a 

1  Tho  Biddy  Floyd  ot  bin  lively  venes. — See  Vol.  xiv.,  page  78  [of  Scotl's 
Edition]— 8. 

s  Afterwards  Lady  Winchelsea.  A  set  of  verses  under  the  title  of  Ai'iol''o 
Outwitted,  addressed  to  her  as  Ardelia,  are  printed  in  Scott,  Vol.  xiv. 

*  Two  Mathematicians,  who  published  several  treatises  on  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy. 

A  The  father  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montaga,  afterwards  Doke  of  Kingston. 

•  In  a  letter  to  Archbishop  King,  of  November  80,  1708,  Swift  informs  his 
correspondent  that  *'Mr.  Shnte  is  named  for  secretary  to  Lord  Wharton 
[Viceroy  of  Ireland]  ;  he  is  a  young  man,  but  reckoned  the  shrewdest  bead 
in  Europe  ;  and  the  person  in  whom  the  Presbyterians  chiefly  confide.  .  .  A(« 
to  his  principles,  he  is  truly  a  moderate  man,  frequenting  the  Churcu  aud 
the  Meeting  indtiTerently.'* 
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notable  yoimg  Presbyterian  gentleman  under  thirty  years  old,  is 
made  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs.  This  is  all  I  can  think 
of,  either  public  or  private,  worth  telling  you.  .  • 

P.S. — Mr.  Steele  presents  his  most  humble  service  to  you ; 
and  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you  of  your  medtancete,  to  impute 
the  Letter  on  Enthusiasm^  to  me,  when  I  have  some  good 
reasons  to  think  the  author  is  now  at  Paris. 


To  Dran  Sternk.* 

Laracor,  April  17,  1710. 

You  have  put  me  imder  the  necessity  of  writing  you 
a  very  scurvy  letter,  and  in  a  very  scurvy  manner.  It  is  the 
want  of  horses,  and  not  of  inclination,  that  hinders  me  from 
attending  on  you  at  the  Chapter.  But  I  would  do  it  on  foot  to 
see  you  visit  in  your  own  right  ® ;  but,  if  I  must  be  visited  by 
proxy,  by  proxy  I  will  appear.  The  ladies  of  St.  Marj-'s 
delivered  me  your  commands ;  but  Mrs.  Johnson  had 
dropped  half  of  them  by  the  shaking  of  her  horse.  I  have 
made  a  shift,  by  the  assistance  of  two  civilians  and  a  book  of 
precedents,  to  send  you  the  jargon  annexed,  with  a  blank  for  the 
name  and  title  of  any  Prebendary,  who  will   have  the  charity 

1  The  Letter  on  Enthueiasm,  written  bj  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbniy,  and 
published  in  1708,  was  for  a  time  pertinaciously  ascribed  to  Swift,  of  which 
he  complains  in  the  Apology  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  It  appears  from  what 
follows,  that  he  saspectcd  Colonel  Hunter  to  be  the  author. — S. 

s  With  a  proxy  for  his  appearance  as  Prebendary  of  Dnnlavan,  at  the 
Archbishop's  visitation.  Sterne  was  Swift's  predecessor  in  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's. 

*  Dr.  Bteme  was  then  Vicar-Gcneral  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  and  was  to 
vi>it  the  Clergy  in  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop.^S.  The  ladies  of  St  Mary's 
are  Esther  Johuisuu  and  Mrs.  Dinglcy. 
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to  answer  for  me.  Those  words  gram  incommodo  are  to  be 
tituQslated,  the  want  of  a  horse.  In  a  few  days  I  expect  to  hear 
the  two  ladies  lamenting  the  flesh.pots  of  Cavan  Street.  I 
advise  them,  since  they  have  given  up  their  title  and  lodgings  of 
St.  Mary,  to  buy  each  of  them  a  palfrey,  and  take  a  squire  and 
seek  adventures. 

I  am  here  quarrelling  with  the  frosty  weather  for  spoiling 
my  poor  half-dozen  of  blossoms.  Spes  anni  collapsa  ruit 
Whether  these  words  be  mine  or  Virgil's,  I  cannot  determine.  I 
am  this  minute  very  busy,  being  to  preach  to-day  before  an 
audience  of,  at  least,  fifteen  people — most  of  them  gentle,  and 
all  simple.  I  can  send  you  no  news ;  only  the  employment  of 
my  parishioners  may,  for  memory-sake,  be  reduced  under  these 
heads  :  Mr.  Perceval  is  ditching  ;  Mrs.  Perceval  in  her  kitchen ; 
Mr.  Wesley  switching ;  Mrs.  Wesley  stitching ;  Sir  Arthur 
Longford  ridiing,  which  is  a  new  word  for  heaping  up  riches. 
I  know  no  other  rhyme  but  bitching,  and  that  I  hope  we  are  all 
past.  Well,  Sir,  long  may  you  live  the  hospitable  owner  of 
good  Bits,  good  Books,  and  good  Buildings.  The  Bishop  of 
Clogher  would  envy  me  for  these  three  B's.  I  am  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant. 


Addison.* 

Dublin,  Aug.  22,  1710. 

I  looked  long  enough  at  the  wind  to  set  you  safe  at  the 
other  f-ide,  and  then  .  .  .  our  conduct,  very  unwilling  for 
fear  you  ^     .     .     ,     up  to  a  post-horse,  and  hazard  your  limbs  to 

1  Pablished  by  Scott,  from  a  letter  communicated  *o  Lim  by  Major  Tickoll, 
a  descendaDt  from  the  poet.  Addisou  had  just  returucd  from  Ireland  to 
Knglaod. 

*  Two  or  three  lines  here  effaced. 
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be  made  a  member.  I  believe  you  had  the  displeasure  of  much  ill 
news  as  soon  as  you  landed.  Even  the  mo^lerate  Tories  are  in 
pain  at  these  revolutions,  being  what  wi'l  ceriain'T  affect  ihe 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and,  consequent!  v".  the  success  of  tJie  war. 
My  Lord  Lieutenant  asked  me  yestenlay  when  I  intended  for 
England.  I  said  I  had  iv>  ..  .siness  there  now,  since  I  suppose 
in  a  little  time  I  should  loii  have  o:.e  friend  left  that  had  any 
credit,  and  his  Excelle:  cy  was  of  n:y  opirion.  I  never  once 
began  your  [task?]  since  [you  left?]  this,  l>eing  perpetually 
prevented  by  all  the  coiapany  I  kept,  and  esj^cially  Captain 
Pratt,  to  whom  I  am  almost  a  domestic  upon  yonr  account.  I 
am  convinced  that,  what  Government  come  over,  you  will  find  all 
marks  of  kindness  from  any  Parliament  here,  with  respect  to 
your  emplojrment,  the  Tories  contejiding  with  the  Whigs  which 
should  speak  be^t  of  you.  Mr.  Pratt  says  he  has  received  such 
marks  of  your  sincerity  and  friendship  as  he  never  can  forget ; 
and,  in  short,  if  you  will  come  over  again,  when  you  are  at 
leisure,  we  will  raise  an  army,  and  make  you  King  of  Ireland. 
Can  you  think  so  meanly  of  a  kingdom,  c'ls  not  to  be  pleased  that 
every  creature  in  it,  who  hath  one  grain  of  worth,  has  a  venera. 
tion  for  you  ?  I  know  there  is  Jiothing  in  this  to  make  you  add 
any  value  to  yourself;  but  it  o\ght  lo  put  you  on  valuing 
them,  and  to  convince  you  that  they  are  not  an  UM«iistinguishing 
people- 
On  Thursday,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  the  two  Pratts,  and  I  are 
to  be  as  happy  as  Ireland  will  give  us  leave.  We  are  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Paget  at  the  Castle,  and  drink  your  health.  The 
Bishop  shewed  me  the  first  volume  of  the  small  edition  of  the 
Toiler^  where  there  is  a  very  handsome  compliment  to  me.  But 
I  can  never  pardon  the  printing  the  news  of  every  Toiler.  I 
think  he  might  as  well  have  printed  the  advertisements.  I  know 
it  was  a  bookseller's  piece  of  craft,  to  increase  the  bulk  and  price 
of  what  he  was  sure  woidd  sell ;  but  I  utterly  disapprove  it 
I  beg  you  would  tell  me  freely  whether  it  wotdd  be  of  any 
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account  for  me  to  come  to  England.  I  would  not  trouble  you 
for  advice  if  I  knew  where  else  to  ask  it.  We  expect  every  day 
to  hear  of  my  Lord  President's  removal.  If  he  were  to  continue, 
I  might,  perhaps,  hope  for  some  of  his  good  offices.  You 
ordered  me  to  give  you  a  memorial  of  what  I  had  in  my 
thoughts.  There  were  two  things.  ^  Dr.  South's  prebend  and 
sinecure,  or  the  place  of  Historiographer.  But,  if  things  go  on 
in  the  train  they  are  now,  I  shall  only  beg  you,  when  there  is 
an  accoimt  to  be  depended  on  for  a  new  Government  here,  that 
you  will  give  me  early  notice  to  procure  an  addition  to  my 
fortunes.  And  with  saying  so,  I  take  my  leave  of  troubling  you 
with  myself. 

I  do  not  desire  to  hear  from  you  till  you  are  out  of  hearing  at 
Malmsbury.  *  I  long  till  you  have  some  good  account  of  your 
Indian  afFairs,  so  as  to  make  public  business  depend  upon 
you,  and  not  you  up6n  that.  I  read  your  character  in  Mrs. 
Manly*s  noble  [notable?] if emoir8  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  she  had  about  two  thousand  epithets  and  fine  words  packed 
up  in  a  bag ;  and  that  she  pulled  them  out  by  handfuls  and 
strewed  them  on  her  paper,  where  about  once  in  five  himdred 
times  they  happen  to  be  right.  My  Lord  Lieutenant,  we  reckon, 
will  leave  us  in  a  fortnight.  I  led  him,  by  a  question,  to  tell 
me  he  did  not  expect  to  continue  in  the  Gtovernment,  nor  would, 
when  all  his  friends  were  out.  Pray,  take  seme  occasion  to  let 
my  Lord  Halifax  know  the  sense  I  have  of  the  favour  he  intended 
me. — I  am,  with  great  respect,  &c. 

^  Places,  i^^  which  Swift  wo  aid  be  ready  to  accept. 

*  For  which  borough  AddiBon  was  then  a  candidate,  and  afterwards 
nember.- 
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To  Dkan  Stebne. 

London,  September  26,  1710. 

One  would  think  this  an  admirable  place  from  whence 
to  fill  a  letter.  Yet,  when  I  come  to  examine  particulars,  I  find 
they  either  consist  of  news,  which  you  hear  as  soon  by  the 
public  papers,  or  of  persons  and  things  to  which  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  are  the  wiser  and  happier  for  being  so. 

Here  have  been  great  men  every  day  resigning  their  places ; 
a  resignation  as  sincere  as  that  of  a  usurer  on  his  death-bed. 
Here  are  some  that  fear  being  whipped  because  they  have 
broken  their  rod  ^ :  and  some  that  mav  be  called  to  an  account, 
because  they  could  not  cast  one  up.  There  are  now  not  much 
above  a  dozen  great  employments  to  be  disposed  of ;  which,  accord, 
ing  to  our  computation,  may  be  done  in  as  many  days.  Patrick 
assures  me  his  acquaintance  are  all  very  well  satisfied  without 
these  changes,  ^  which  I  take  for  no  ill-symptom ;  and  it  is 
certain  the  Queen  has  never  appeared  so  easy  or  so  cheerful.  I 
found  my  Lord  Godolphin  the  worst  dissembler  of  any  of  them 
that  I  have  talked  to ;  and  no  wonder,  since  his  loss  and  danger 
are  greater,  besides  the  addition  of  age  and  complexion.  My 
Lord- Lieutenant  [Wharton]  is  gone  to  the  country,  to  bustle 
about  elections.  He  is  not  yet  removed,  because  they  say  it 
will  be  requisite  to  supersede  him  by  a  successor,  which  the 
Queen  has  not  fixed  on ;  nor  is  it  agreed  whether  the  Duke  ut 
Shrewsbury,  or  Orrnond,  stands  fairest.  I  speak  only  for  this 
morning,  because  reports  change  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Meantime  the  pamphlets  and  half -sheets  grow   so  upon  our 

1  Alluding  to  the  forced  resignation  of  Sidney  Godolphin,  the  Lord  Treasurer 
or  Preniitr,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  whoso  oflice  was  a  Staff.  Upon  this 
fact  Svrift  founded  his  political  squib — Sid  HameVs  liod — brought  out  soon 
after  this  date. 

'^  Compare  his  Journal  to  Stclhi  under  this  date.  Patrick  was  his  Iri;«h  man- 
Bcrvaut,  who  figures  so  frequently  in  that  seiies  of  letters. 
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hands,  it  will  very  well  employ  a  man  every  day  from  morning 
till  night  to  read  them ;  and  so,  out  of  perfect  despair,  I  never 
read  any  at  all.  The  Whigs,  like  an  army  beat  three-quarters 
out  of  the  field,  begin  to  skirmish,  but  faintly;  and  deserters 
daily  come  over.  We  are  amazed  to  find  our  mistakes,  and  how 
it  was  possible  to  see  so  much  merit  where  there  was  none,  and 
to  overlook  it  where  there  was  so  much.  When  a  great  Minister 
has  lost  his  place,  immediately  virtue,  honour,  and  wit,  fly  over 
to  his  successor,  with  the  other  ensigns  of  his  office.  Since  I 
left  ofif  writing,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  or  rather  two  letters,  upon  these  memorials.  I  think 
immediately  to  begin  my  soliciting,^  though  they  are  not  very 
perfect,  for  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  my  Lord 
Archbishop  would  have  the  same  method  taken  here  that  has 
been  done  in  England,  and  settle  it  by  Parliament.  But,  how- 
ever, that  will  be  time  enough  thought  of  this  good  while 

I  would  much  rather  be  now  in  Ireland  drinking  your  good 
wine,  looking  over  while  you  lost  a  crown  at  penny  ombre.  I 
am  weary  of  the  caresses  of  great  men  out  of  place.*  The 
Comptroller  *  expects  every  day  the  Queen's  commands  to  break 
his  staff.  He  is  the  best  great  Household  Officer  they  intend  to 
turn  out.  My  Lord-Lieutenant  is  yet  in,  because  they  cannot 
agree  about  his  successor. 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

London,  September  21,  1710. 

t 

Here  must  I  begin  another  letter  on  a  whole  sheet,  for  fear 
saucy  little  MD^  should   be  angry,  and  tliink  much  that  the 

1  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Chnrch.    See  Life  and  Writings  of  Swift, 

*  Sir  John  Holland,  Bart. 

*  Initials,  apparently,  of  M%  Dear^  or  of  some  similar  term  of  endearment. 
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paper  is  too  little.  I  had  your  letter  this  night,  as  1  told  you 
just  and  no  more  in  my  last;  for  this  must  be  taken  up  in 
answering  yours,  saucebox.  I  believe  I  told  you  where  I  dined 
to-day ;  and  to-morrow  I  go  out  of  town  for  two  days  to  dine 
with  the  same  company  on  Sunday,  Molesworth,  the  Florence 
Envoy,^  Stratford,  and  some  others.  I  heard  to-day  that  a 
gentleman  from  Lady  Qiffard*s  house  had  been  at  the  coffee- 
house  to  enquire  for  me.  It  was  Stella's  mother,  I  suppose.  I 
shall  send  her  a  penny  post  letter  to-morrow,  and  contrive  to  see 
her  without  hazarding  seeing  Lady  Oiffard,  which  I  will  not  do 
until  she  b^  my  pardon.  * 

September  23. 
Here  is  such  a  stir  and  bustle  with  this  little  MD  of  ours, 
and  I  must  be  writing  every  night  I  cannot  go  to  bed  without 
a  word  to  them.  I  cannot  put  out  my  candle  till  I  have  bid 
them  good-night  O  Lord,  O  Lord  I  Well,  I  dined,  the  first 
time  to-day,  with  Will  Frankland '  and  his  fortune  ;  she  is  not 
very  handsome.  Did  I  not  say  I  would  go  out  of  town  to-day  I 
I  hate  lying  abroad  and  clutter.  I  go  to-morrow  in  Frankland's 
chariot,  and  come  back  at  night  Lady  Berkeley^  has  invited 
me  to  Berkeley  Castle,  and  Lady  Betty  Grermaine  to  Drayton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  I  will  go  to  neither.     Let  me  alone ;  I 

1  EnYoj-Extraordinary  to  the  Gran  Daca  of  Tuscany.  He  afterwards  soe- 
ceeded  to  the  peerage  as  secoud  Tisconnt  Molesworth.  Stratford,  an  cdd 
school  and  college  friend  of  Swift,  according  to  Th€  SpeeUUor  (ccoliii.),  **wtth. 
the  abilities  of  a  common  scrivener,"  was  worth  £100,000.  He  lent  the 
Government  £40,000. 

*  With  Sir  William  Temple's  sister  Swift  had  qnarrelled,  on  the  matter 
of  his  pnblication  of  Temple's  posthumous  writings.  In  his  second  letter 
(Sept.  9)  he  had  reported :  "  I  hear  mj  Lady  Gifikrd  is  much  at  Court,  and 
Lady  Wharton  [the  wife  of  the  late  Lord-Lieutenant]  was  ridiculing  it  the 
other  day.  8o  I  have  lost  a  friend  there.  I  have  not  yet  seen  her,  nor  intend 
it ;  but  I  will  contrive  to  see  Stella's  mother  some  other  way."  Mrs.  Johnson 
still  lived  with  Lady  Giffard  as  her  companion. 

*  Son  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

*  Wife  of  the  late  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  whom  Swift  had  been  Ch^ilaiii. 
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must  finish  my  pamphlet.  I  have  sent  a  long  letter  to 
Bikerstaff.^  Let  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  smoke  it  if  he  can. 
Well,  I  will  write  to  the  Bishop  of  Killala ;  but  you  might  have 
told  him  how  sudden  and  unexpected  my  journey  was  though. 
Deuce  take  Lady  S — ;  and,  if  I  know  D -y,  he  is  a  raw- 
boned  faced  fellow,  not  handsome,  nor  visibly  so  young  as  you 
say.  She  sacrifices  £2,000,  and  keeps  only  £600.  Well,  you 
have  had  all  my  land  journey,  and  so  much  for  that.  So  you 
have  got  into  Presto's*  lodgings — very  fine  truly.  W^e  have  had 
a  fortnight  of  the  most  glorious  weather  on  earth,  and  it  still 

^  Steele,  the  editor  of  the  Toiler.  The  paper  in  qnestion  ridicaled  the 
oormptioziB  of  the  £n<yliah  language,  and  introduction  of  new-fangled  words. 
*  Some  words,"  says  the  essayist,  "  are,  hitherto,  but  fairly  split,  and,  there, 
fore,  only  in  the  way  to  perfeotion,  as  Ineog.  and  Flenipo,  Bat  in  a  short 
time,  'tis  to  be  hoped,  they  will  be  further  docked  to  Inc.  and  Plen.  This 
reflection  has  made  me  of  late  years  very  impatient  for  a  Peace,  which,  I 
believe,  would  save  the  lives  of  many  brave  words  as  well  as  men.  The  War 
has  introduced  abundance  of  p  lysyllables,  which  will  never  be  able  to  live 
many  more  campaigns — Speeuilations,  Operations,  Preliminaries,  Amhassadors, 
PaUisadoes,  CommunieaMons,  Circumvallaiion,  Battalions.  ..."  Among  the 
newfangled  words  he  protests  against,  « invented  by  some  pretty  fellows," 
are:  Ba/nter,  Bamboozle,  Kidney,  and  Moh,  In  his  Proposal  for  Correcting 
ike  English  Tongue,  addressed  in  the  following  year  to  Harley,  he  singles  out 
for  condemnation  as  **  montrous  productions,"  and  "  conceited  appellations," 
trip  and  amusement  (the  orthodox  equivalent  for  which  was  diversion,  a  word, 
by  the  way,  which  held  its  own  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  oentniy).  In  the 
TaUer  he  proceeds  to  administer  castigation  to  <*  several  young  readers  in  our 
ehnrohes,  who,  coming  up  from  our  Universities,  fall  fraught  with  admiration 
of  onr  town  politeness,  will  needs  correct  the  style  of  their  prayer-book.  In 
reading  the  *  Absolution,'  they  are  very  careful  to  say  pardons  and  absolves 
[in  place  of  pardoneth  and  dbsolvetli],  and  in  tho  prayer  for  the  Boyal  Family 
ii  must  be  endue'wn,  enridh'um,  prosper^um,  and  bring^um.  Then,  in  thoir 
sermons,  they  use  all  the  modern  terms  of  art — sham,  banter,  moh,  bubble,  bully, 
cutting,  shuffling,  and  palming:  all  which,  and  many  more  of  the  like  stamp,  as 
I  have  heard  them  often  in  the  pulpit  from  sach  yoong  sophisters.  so  I  have 
read  them  in  some  of  those  sermons  that  have  made  most  noise  of  lace."-— 
[Sachevereirs,  to  wit.] 

s  Presto,  like  Stella,  has  been  introduced  into  the  printed  copies  by  ihe 
editors,  although  it  does  not  appear  in  the  MS.  until  the  twenty-seventh  letter 
(August  2,  1711),  when  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,  an  Italian,  so  trans. 
lated  the  English  equivalent.  In  the  MS.  the  initials  P.  D.  F.  B.  (presumably, 
or,  rather,  oonjectorally,  doing  duty  for  "  poor,  dear,  foolish,  rogue,**  or  for 
some  such  expression)  alone  appear. 
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continues.  I  hope  you  have  made  the  best  of  it.  Balligai  will 
be  a  pure  good  place  for  air,  if  Mrs.  Ashe  makes  good  her 
promise.^  Stella  writes  like  an  Emperor.  I  am  afraid  it  hurts 
your  eyes :  take  care  of  that  pray,  pray,  Urs.  Stella.  Cannot 
you  do  what  you  will  with  your  own  horse  ?  Pray  do  not  let  that 
puppy  Parvisol  sell  him.  Patrick  *  is  drunk  about  three  times 
a  week,  and  I  bear  it,  and  he  has  got  the  better  of  me.  But 
one  of  these  days  I  will  positively  turn  him  oflE  to  the  wide 
world,  when  none  of  you  are  by  to  intercede  for  him.  Stuff,  how 
can  I  get  her  husband  into  the  Charter-house  1 '  Get  a  — — 
into  the  Charter.house.  Write  constantly !  Why,  sirrah,*  do 
not  I  write  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  to  MD? 
Now,  I  have  answered  all  your  letter,  and  the  rest  must  be  as  it 
can  be.  Send  me  my  bill.  Tell  Mrs.  Brent  ^  what  I  say  of  the 
Charter.house.  I  think  this  enough  for  one  night;  and  so 
farewell  till  this  time  to-morrow. 

September  29. 

I  wish  MD  a  merry  Michaelmas.  I  dined  with  Mr. 
Addison,  and  Jervas,  the  painter,  at  Addison's  country  place, 
and  then  came  home,  and  writ  more  to  my  lampoon.®  I  made  a 
Toiler  since  I  came.  Guess  which  it  is,  and  whether  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher  smokes  it.     I  saw  Mr.  Sterne  to-day ;  he  will  do  as 

1  To  iDvite  Esther  Johnson  for  change  of  air.  Parvisol  was  his  agent,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth. 

s  His  Irish  man-aervant,  whom  he  bronpht  over  with  him  from  Ireland, 
Swift  frequently  complains  of  liis  drunkenness  and  negligence. 

s  Swift  is  replying  abruptly,  as  was  his  custom,  to  questions  and  remarks  of 
his  correspondent. 

•  The  word,  which  the  editors  print  Sirrah,  in  the  MS.  appears  as  SoUc\, 
according  to  the  Swift- Johnson  style  of  converting  r  into  I. 

•  His  housekeeper  in  Dublin. 

•  The  Virtues  of  Sid  Hamet  the  Magician's  Rod — a  satire  upon  Lord  Gk)dolphin, 
the  latn  Premier.  Sid  for  Sidney,  Godolphin^s  family  name.  The  Rod  is  the 
Lord  'i'reasurer^s  StafP,  which  he  was  forced  to  resign  in  the  preceding 
August. 
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you  order,  and  I  will  give  him  chocolate  for  Stella's  health.  He 
goes  not  these  three  weeks.  I  wish  I  could  send  it  some  other 
way.  So  now  to  your  letter,  brave  boys.  I  do  not  like  your 
way  of  saving  shillings.  Nothing  vexes  me,  but  that  it  does  not 
make  Stella  a  coward  in  a  coach.  I  do  not  think  any  lady's 
advice  about  my  ears  signifies  twopence;  however,  I  will,  in 
compliance  to  you,  ask  Dr.  Cockbum.  Radcliffe  ^  I  know  not, 
and  Bernard  I  never  see.  [Archdeacon]  Walls  will  certainly 
be  stingier  for  seven  years,  upon  pretence  of  his  robbery.  So 
Stella  puns  again :  why,  it  is  well  enough  ;  but  I  will  not  second 
it,  though  I  could  make  a  dozen.  I  never  thought  of  a  pun 
since  I  left  Ireland.  Bishop  of  Clogher's  bill  I  Why,  he  paid 
it  me  ;  do  you  think  I  was  such  a  fool  to  go  without  it  ?  .  .  .  . 
To-morrow  I  go  to  Mr.  Harley.  Why  small  hopes  from  the 
Duke  of  Ormond?  He  loves  me  very  well,  I  believe;  and 
would,  in  my  turn,  give  me  something  to  make  me  easy ;  and  F 
have  good  interest  among  his  best  friends.  But  I  do  not  think 
of  auythincf  farther  than  the  business  I  am  upon.  Yes, 
Mrs.  Owl,  Blighe's  corpse  came  to  Chester  when  I  was  there,  and 
I  told  you  so  in  my  letter,  or  forgot  it. 

I  lodge  in  Bury  Street,  where  I  removed  a  week  ago.  I 
have  the  first  floor,  a  dinincr.room  and  bedchamber,  at  eialit 
shillings  a  week — plaguy  deep,  but  I  spend  nothing  for  eating, 
never  go  to  a  tavern,*  and  very  seldom  in  a  coach.  Yet,  after 
all,  it  will  be  expensive.  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself,  Mistress 
Stella,  about  my  instrument? '    I  have  the  same  the  Archbishop 

1  The  fashionable  medical  practitioner  of  the  day.  Dr.  Radcliffe  had  been 
Court  Physician  to  William  IIT.,  bat  lost  his  place  at  Anne's  saooession  by 
his  singular  candour  in  teliiog  her  that  her  ailments  were  due  solely  to  the 
**  vapours'^;  and  not  all  the  inflaence  of  the  Premier  (Godolphin)  could 
procure  him  the  p  st  from  the  royal  patent  He  has  given  his  name  to  the 
well  I'nowu  Library  at  Oxford. 

«  A  good  resolution  too  soon  repented  of,  as  sufficiently  appears  in  suc- 
ceeding letters. 

»  'J*he  document  by  which  he  was  empowered,  by  the  Irish  clergy,  to  nepo. 
I'inte  for  the  restitution  of  the  "  first-fruits"  by  the  Crown.  Two  of  the  Irish 
liijhops,  originally,  had  been  associated  with  him  iu  the  protracted  buHiuess, 

u 
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gave  me ;  and  it  is  as  good,  now  the  Bishops  are  away.  The 
Dean  ^  friendly !  The  Dean  be  p — t.  A  great  piece  of  friend, 
ship,  indeed,  what  you  heard  him  tell  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  I 
wonder  he  had  the  face  to  talk  so ;  but  he  lent  me  money,  and 
that  is  enough.  Faith,  I  would  not  send  this  these  four  days, 
oply  for  writing  to  Joe  and  Parvisol.  Tell  the  Dean,  that  when 
the  Bishops  send  me  any  packets,  they  must  not  write  to  me  at 
Mr.  Steele*s;  but  direct,  For  Steele,  at  his  office  at  the 
Cockpit ;  and  let  the  enclosed  be  directed  for  me :  that  mistake 
cost  me  eighteenpence  the  other  day.  .  •  • 


To  Miss  Johxsok. 

London,  October  19,  1710. 

0  Faith,  I  am  undone !  This  paper  is  larger  than  the  other, 
yet  I  am  condemned  to  a  sheet.  .  •  To-day  I  went  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  ^  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  to  know  when  I  might  see 
Mr.  Harley ;  and  by-and.bye  comes  up  Mr.  Harley  himself,  and 
appoints  me  to  dine  with  him  to.morrow.  I  dined  with 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,'  and  went  to  wait  on  the  two  Lady  Butlers ;  * 
but  the  porter  answered  they  were  not  at  home.  The  meaning 
was,  the  youngest.  Lady  Mary,  is  to  be  married  to.morrow 
to  Lord  Ashbumham — the  best  match  now  in  England,  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  abimdance  of  money. 

Tell  me  how  my  Shower  ^  is  liked  in  Ireland ;  I  never  knew 

1  Sterne,  of  St.  Patrick's,  an  uncle  probably  of  the  Novelist. 

*  A  great  friend,  and  agent,  of  Harley,  with  whom  Bwift  was  on  intimata 
terras  of  friendship,  freqaently  mentioned  in  these  letters. 

*  In  the  MS.  always  appears  as  Mrs.  Van, 

A  DanGrhters  of  the  Doke  of  Ormond  ;  for  Lady  Ashbumham.  who  died  two 
Tears  later.  Swift  professed  the  greatest  affection. 

*  The  City  Bhower,  No.  ccxxxriii.  of  the  Toiler  (October  17, 1710).  Steele 
introdnoes  this  short  poem  with  the  reflection  that:  "Tirgil's  Land-Shower 
IJEn.  iv.]  is  the  best  in  itb  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  shower  of  consequence,  and 
contributes  to  the  main  design  of  the  Poem,  by  cutting  off  a  tedious  cere- 
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anything  pass  better  here.  I  spent  the  evening  with  Wortley 
Montagu  and  Mr.  Addison  over  a  bottle  of  Irish  wine.  Do 
they  know  anything  in  Ireland  of  my  greatness  among  the 
Tories  ?  Everybody  here  reproaches  me  of  it,  but  I  value  them 
not.  Have  you  heard  of  the  verses  about  the  Rod  of  Sid 
Hamet  t  Say  nothing  of  them  for  your  life.  Hardly  anybody 
suspects  me  for  them,  only  they  think  nobody  but  Prior  or 
I  could  write  them.  But  I  doubt  they  have  not  reached  you. 
There  is,  likewise,  a  Ballad,  full  of  puns,  on  the  Westminster 
Election,  that  cost  me  half  an  hour.  It  runs,  though  it  be  good 
for  nothing.  But  this  is  likewise  a  secret  to  all  but  MD.  If 
you  have  them  not,  I  will  bring  them  over. 


October  21. 

I  got  MD's  fourth,  to-day,  at  the  Coffee-house.  God 
Almighty  bless  poor  Stella,  and  her  eyes  and  head.  What  shall 
we  do  to  cure  them,  poor  dear  life?  Your  disorders  are 
a  pull  back  for  your  good  qualities.  Would  to  heaven  I  were 
this  minute  shaving  your  poor  dear  head,  either  here  or  there. 
Pray  do  not  write  nor  read  this  letter,  nor  anything  else ;  and  I 
will  write  plainer  for  Dingley  to  read,  from  henceforward, 
though  my  pen  is  apt  to  ramble  when  I  think  who  I  am  writing 
to.  I  will  not  answer  your  letter  until  I  tell  you  that  I  dined 
this  day  with  Mr.  Harley,  who  presented  me  to  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  a  Scotch  Lord;   and   in   the   evening  came  in   Lord 

monial,  and  bringing  matters  to  a  speedj  conclnsion  between  two  potentateii 
of  different  sexes.  My  ingenious  kinsman,  Mr.  Humphry  WagstafT,  who 
treats  of  every  subject  after  a  manner  that  no  other  author  has  done,  and 
better  than  any  other  can  do,  has  sent  me  the  description  of  a  City  Shower, 
I  do  not  question  but  the  reader  remembers  my  oousin^s  desoription  of 
the  Mt>rningasit  breaks  in  town,  which  is  printed  in  the  ninth  Tatler,  and 
is  another  exquisite  pieoe  of  this  local  poetry.*'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  Humphrey  Wagstaff^  Isaac  Wagstaff  (the  original  one),  and  Swift  are 
identical. 
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Peterborow.  I  staid  till  nine,  before  Mr.  Harley  would  let  me 
go,  or  tell  me  anything  of  my  affair.  He  says  the  Queen  has 
now  granted  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts ;  but  he  ¥rill  not 
yet  give  me  leave  to  write  to  the  Archbishop,  because  the  Queen 
designs  to  signify  it  to  the  Bishops  in  Ireland  in  form,  and  to 
take  notice  it  was  done  upon  a  Memorial  from  me,  which  Mr. 
Harley  tells  me  he  does  to  make  it  look  more  respectful  to  me,  &c., 
and  I  am  to  see  him  on  Tuesday.  Pray,  say  nothing  of  the 
first-fruits  being  granted,  unless  I  give  leave  at  the  bottom 
of  this.  I  believe  never  anything  was  compassed  so  soon,  and 
purely  done  by  my  personal  credit  with  Mr.  Harley,  who  is  so 
excessively  obliging,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it,  unless 
to  show  the  rascals  of  the  other  Party  that  they  used  a  man 
unworthily,  who  had  deserved  ])etter. 

The  Memorial  given  to  the  Queen  from  me  speaks  with  great 
plainness  of  Lord  Wharton.  I  believe  this  business  as  impor- 
tant to  you  as  the  Convocation  disputes  from  Tisdall.^  I  hope  in 
a  month  or  two  all  the  forms  of  settling  this  matter  will  be  over, 
and  then  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  here.  I  will  only  add  one 
foolish  thing  more,  because  it  is  just  come  into  my  head.  When 
this  thing  is  made  known,  tell  me  impartially  whether  they  give 
any  of  the  merit  to  me  or  no :  for  I  am  sure  I  have  so 
much,  that  I  will  never  take  it  upon  me.  Insolent  sluts! 
Because  I  say  Dublin.  Ireland,  therefore  you  must  say  London^ 
England:  that  is  Stellas  malice.  Well,  for  that,  I  will  not 
answer  your  letter  till  to-morrow  day  ;  and  so,  aud  so,  I  will  go 


^  The  Rev.  William  Tisdall.  ilie  Vicar  of  a  Doblin  parish,  the  former  snitor 
of  Esther  Johnson.  He  had  first  becomo  known  to  her  by  having  been 
employed  by  Swift  himself  as  her  adviser  ia  some  money  matters,  and  also  as 
an  assistant  in  her  studies.  About  the  year  1704  he  had  sought  Swift's  good 
otSces  in  promoting  his  suit,  ignorant,  presumably,  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  case.  Swift's  reply  seems  to  have  been  ambiguous  aad  couched  (as  Tisdall 
puts  it)  "in  a  mystical  strain,"  and  to  have  reproached  him  with  conduct 
**  unfriendly,  unkind,  and  uaaoooountable."  The  **  Convocation  disputeti  ** 
rf»fer  to  conversation  held  some  years  previously. — See  lAJe. 
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write  something  else,  and  it  will  not  be  much,  for  it  is  late. 

I  was  this  morning  with  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Under  Secretary  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  two  hours  talking  politics,  and  contriving  to 
keep  Steele  in  his  office  of  Stamped  Paper.  He  has  lost  his 
place  of  Gazetteer,  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  for  writing  a 
Tatlerj  some  months  ago,  against  Mr.  Harley,  ^  who  gave  it 
him  at  first,  and  raised  the  salary  from  sixty  to  three  hundred 
pounds.  This  was  devilish  ungrateful ;  and  Lewis  was  telling 
me  the  particulars:  but  I  had  a  hint  given  me  that  I  might  save 
him  in  the  other  employment,  and  leave  was  given  me  to  clear 
matters  with  Steele.  Well,  I  dined  with  Sir  Matthew  Dudley, 
and  in  the  evening  went  to  sit  with  Mr.  Addison,  and  offer  the 
matter  at  distance  to  him,  as  the  discreeter  person ;  but  found 
that  Party  had  so  possessed  him,  that  he  talked  as  if  he 
suspected  me,  and  would  not  fall  in  with  anything  I  said.  So  I 
stopped  short  in  my  overture,  and  we  parted  very  dryly  ;  and  I 
say  nothing  to  Steele,  and  let  them  do  as  they  will.  But,  if 
things  stand  as  they  are,  he  will  certainly  lose  it,  unless  I  save 
him ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  speak  to  him,  that  I  may  not 
report  to  his  disadvantage.     Is  not  this  vexatious  I     And  is  there 

*  No.  cxciii.,  in  which  Steele,  compariDp^  the  Government  and  Ministers  to  a 
Theatre  and  its  Actors,  denounces  the  intrigues  of  the  Tory  party,  and,  in 
particular,  of  Harley,  in  the  Hon^  of  Commons.  Ue  wrote:  "I  have  seon 
many  changes,  as  well  of  scenes  as  of  actors,  and  have  known  men,  within  my 
remembrance,  arrive  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Theatre,  who  made  their 
entrance  in  the  qnaliiy  of  mutes,  joint-ntools,  fluwer-pots,  and  tapestry, 
luingings.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  nobility  and  gnntrv  thiit  a  irf^ntlemau 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  a  deep  intriguer,  had  some  time  since  worked  hiui* 
self  into  the  sole  management  and  direction  of  the  Theatre.  Nor  is  it  less 
notorious,  that  his  restless  ambition  and  subtle  machinations  did  manifestly 
tend  to  the  extirpation  of  the  good  old  British  Actors,  and  the  introduction 
of  foreign  Pretenders — such  as  Uarlcquitis,  French  Dancers,  and  Roman 
Singers,  which,  though  they  impoverished  the  proprietors,  and  imposed  on 
the  audience,  wore  for  a  time  tolerated,  by  reason  of  his  dexterous  iusiuu  i- 
fions,  which  prevailed  upon  a  few  deluded  women,  especially  the  vizard- 
masks,  to  believe  that  the  Stage  was  in  danger,"  Ac.  (July  4th,  1710).  Tlir 
Examiner  accused  the  writer  of  having  "  violated  the  most  sclemn  re|>eatod 
promisett,  and  that  perfect  neutrality  which  lie  had  engaged  to  muiutain.' 
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SO  much  in  the  proverb  of  proffered  service  \  When  shall  I  grow 
wise  ?  I  endeavour  to  act  in  the  most  exact  points  of  honour 
and  conscience,  and  my  nearest  friends  will  not  understand  it 
80.^  What  must  a  man  expect  from  his  enemies  ?  This  wonld 
ve^  me,  but  it  shall  not — and  so  I  bid  you  good-night,  &c. 
"^  I  know  it  is  neither  wit  nor  diversion  to  tell  you  every  day 
where  I  dine,  neither  do  I  write  it  to  fill  my  letter ;  but  I  fancy  I 
shall,  some  time  or  other,  have  the  curiosity  of  seeing  some 
particulars  how  I  passed  my  life  when  I  was  absent  from  MD 
this  time:  and  so  I  tell  you  now  that  I  dined  to-day  at 
Molesworth's,  the  Florence  Envoy;  then  went  to  the  Coffee- 
house, where  I  behaved  myself  coldly  enough  to  Mr.  Addison ; 
and  so  came  home  to  scribble.  We  dine  together  to-morrow 
and  next  day  by  invitation;  but  I  shall  alter  my  behaviour 
to  him  till  he  begs  my  pardon,  or  eke  we  shall  grow  bare 
acquaintance.  I  am  weary  of  friends,  and  friendships  are  all 
monsters  but  MD*8. 


October  25. 

I  was  to-day  to  see  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  and,  coming  out, 
met  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  who  told  me  that  Mrs.  Temple, 
the  widow,  died  \^i  Saturday — which,  I  suppose,  is  much  to  the 
outward  grief  and  inward  joy  of  the  family.  I  dined  to-day 
with  Mr.  Addison  and  Steele,  and  a  sister  of  Mr.  Addison,  who 
is  married  to  one  Mons.  Sartre,  a  Frenchman,  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  who  has  a  delicious  house  and  garden;  yet  I 
thought  it  was  a  sort  of  a  monastic  life  in  those  cloisters,  and  I 
liked  Laracor  better.  Addison's  sister  is  a  sort  of  a  wit,  very 
like  him.     I  am  not  fond  of  her,  &c. 

1  Swift's  good  iuteotioits  in  Steele's  behalf  were  miscoustnied,  to  saj  the 
least,  bj  that  ardent  Whig,  and  rather  accelerated  the  brcacli  which  uatoralljr 
ihej  might  ha^e  been  expected  to  prevent.— S* 
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October  26. 

I  was  to-day  to  see  Mr.  Congreve,  who  is  almost  blind  with 
cataracts  growing  on  his  eyes ;  and  his  case  is,  that  he  must  wait 
two  or  three  years  till  the  cataracts  are  ripe,  and  till  he  is  quite 
blind,  and  then  he  must  have  them  couched  ;  and,  besides,  he  is 
n^ver  rid  of  the  gout.  Yet  he  looks  young  and  fresh,  and  is  as 
cheerful  as  ever,  lie  is  younger  by  three  years  or  more  than  I, 
and  I  am  twenty  years  yoimger  than  he.^  He  gave  me  a  pain  in 
the  great  toe  by  mentioning  the  gout.  I  find  such  suspicions 
frequently,  but  they  go  off  again.  .  .  .  What  do  I  know 
whether  China  be  dear  or  no  ?  I  once  took  a  fancy  of  resolving 
to  grow  mad  for  it,  but  now  it  is  off ;  I  suppose  I  told  you  so  in 
some  former  letter.  And  so  you  only  want  some  salad-dishes,  and 
plates,  and  &c.  Yes,  yes,  you  shall.  I  suppose  you  have  named 
as  much  as  will  cost  five  pounds.  Now  to  Stella*s  little  post- 
script,  and  I  am  almost  crazed  that  you  vex  yourself  for  not 
writing.  Cannot  you  dictate  to  Dingley,  and  not  strain  your 
little  dear  eyes?  I  am  sure  it  is  the  grief  of  my  soul  to  think 
you  are  out  of  order.  Pray  be  quiet,  and  if  you  will  write, 
shut  your  eyes,  and  write  just  a  line,  and  no  more,  thus :  How 
€lo  you  do,  Mrs.  Stella  I  That  was  written  with  my  eyes  shut. 
Faith,  I  think  it  is  better  than  when  they  are  open  ;  and  then 
Dingley  may  stand  by,  and  tell  you  when  you  go  too  high  or 
too  low.  •  .  . 

Is  not  this  a  terrible  long  piece  for  one  evening  1     I  dined  to. 
day  with  Patty  Roit  *  at  my  cousin  Leach's,  with  a  pox,  in  the 

1  William  Congreve  was  bom  in  1670.  His  comedies,  The  Old  Bachelor,  The 
Double- Dealer,  Love /or  Love,  The  Mourniftg  Bride,  The  Way  efthe  World^  were 
written  between  1693  and  1700.  He  died  in  1729.  The  conspicnous  monu- 
ment,  at  the  entrance  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  put  up  to  his  memory  bj 
the  Dochess  of  Marlborough. 

*  One  of  his  many  cousins.  He  mentions  her  more  than  once  in  these 
Ivtters.  Thompson,  *<my  he-coz  "*  as  he  calls  him  in  anotbor  place,  was,  it 
scums  (if  the  truth  must  be  told),  u  butcher. 
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the  city.  He  is  a  printer,  and  prints  the  Postman.^  Oh  !  oh ! 
and  is  my  cousin,  God  knows  how,  and  he  married  Mrs.  Baby 
Aires,  of  Leicester ;  and  my  cousin  Thompson  was  with  us;  and 
my  cousin  Leach  offers  to  bring  me  acquainted  with  the  author 
[editor]  of  the  Postman,  and  sajrs  he  does  not  doubt  that  the 
gentleman  will  be  glad  of  my  acquaintance,  and  that  he  is  a 
very  ingenious  man,  and  a  great  scholar,  and  has  been  beyond 
sea.  But  I  was  modest,  and  said,  May  be  the  gentleman  is  shy, 
and  not  fond  of  new  acquaintance ;  and  so  put  it  off,  and  I  wish 
you  could  hear  me  repeating  all  I  have  said  of  this  in  its  proper 
tone,  just  as  I  am  writing  it.  It  is  all  with  the  same  cadence 
'  with  Oh  lioo  I  or,  as  when  little  girls  say,  *'  I  have  got  an  apple. 
Miss,  and  I  won't  give  you  some."  It  is  plaguy  twelvepenny 
weather  this  last  week,  and  has  cost  me  ten  shillings  in  coach 
and  chair  hire.  If  the  fellow  that  has  your  money  will  pay  it, 
let  me  beg  you  to  buy  Bank  Stock  with  it,  which  has  fallen 
thirty  per  cent^  and  pays  eight  pounds  per  cent.,  and  you  have 
the  principal  when  you  please.  It  will  certainly  soon  rise.  I 
would  to  God  Lady  Giffard  would  put  in  the  four  hundred 
pounds  she  owes  you,  and  take  the  five  per  cent,  common 
interest,  and  give  you  the  remainder.  I  will  speak  to  your 
mother  about  it  when  I  see  her.  I  am  resolved  to  buy  three 
hundred  pounds  of  it  for  myself,  and  take  up  what  I  have  in 
Ireland.  I  have  a  contrivance  for  it  that  I  hope  will,  do,  by 
making  a  friend  of  mine  buy  it  as  for  himself,  and  I  will  pay  him 
when  I  get  in  my  money.  I  hope  Stratford  will  do  me  that 
kindness.     I  will  ask  him  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

October  27. 

Mr.  Rowe,  the  poof,  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day.  I 
went  to  his  office  ;liu  is  Under-SetMetary,  iu  Mr.  Addison's  place 

1  A  rabid  Tory  nc\vspa|)er.  Lady  (;iflFard  piibliRhrd  in  it^  a  few  weeks  later, 
an  advertisement,  accuuing  Swift  of  having  miseditod  a  part  of  her  brother  a 
uiemoirs.  Leach,  upon  hi*  couain'B  recooimcndation,  for  a  short  time  published 
the  Tailef  for  '*  little"  Harrison. 
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that  ho  had  in  England),  and  there  was  Mr.  Prior ;  and  they 
both  fell  commending  my  Show&i'  beyond  anything  that  has  been 
written  of  the  kind — "there  never  was  such  a  Shower  since 
Danae's,"  &c.  You  must  tell  me  how  it  is  liked  among  you.  1 
dined  with  Rowe ;  Prior  could  not  come ;  and  after  dinner  we 
went  to  a  blind  tavern,  where  Congreve,  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
Estcourt,  and  Charles  Main,  were  over  a  bowl  of  bad  punch. 
The  knight  sent  for  six  flasks  of  his  own  wine  for  me,  and  we 
staid  till  twelve.  But,  now  my  head  continues  pretty  well,  I 
have  left  off  my  drinking,  and  only  take  a  spoonful  mixed  with 
water,  for  fear  of  the  gout,  or  some  ugly  distemper. 

October  28. 

Garth  and  Addison  and  I  dined  to-day  at  a  hedge-tavern.* 
Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Harley  ;  but  he  was  denied  or  not  at  home. 
So  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  hear  my  business  is  done  before  this 
goes.  Then  I  visited  Lord  Pembroke,  who  is  just  come  to  town, 
and  we  were  very  merry  talking  of  old  things,  and  1  left  him 
with  one  pun.  Then  I  went  to  the  Ladies  Butler,  and  the  son 
of  a  whore  of  a  porter  denied  them  [to  be  at  home],  so  1  sent 
them  a  threatening  massage  by  another  lady,  for  not  excepting 
me  always  to  the  porter.  I  was  weary  of  the  Coffee-house,  aiul 
Ford  *  desired  me  to  sit  with  him  at  next  door,  which  I  did,  lil:e 
a  fool,  chattering  till  twelve,  and  now  am  got  into  bed.  I  am 
afraid  the  new  Ministry  is  at  a  terrible  loss  about  money.  The 
Whigs  talk  so,  it  would  give  one  the  spleen  ;  and  I  am  afraid 
of  meeting  Mr.  Harley  out  of  humour.  They  think  he  will 
never  carry  through  this  undertaking.     God  knows  wliat    will 

1  Low  tavern.  Hedges  formerly,  did  duty  as  an  adjective  of  contempt  t»r 
inferiority,  as  in  the  com{X>undB,  hedge-priest,  hedje-writer,  hcdgcmarriHgo. 
**  Blind  Tavern  "  seems  to  have  much  the  same  nieHning. 

*  Charles  Ford,  a  friend  of  Swiffs,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  letters.  It 
was  he  who  carried  the  MS.  TraceU  oj  GulVuer,  iutt'rleavod  and  revised  by 
the  author,  to  the  publisher  Motte,  with  so  much  mystery. 
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become  of  it.  I  should  be  terribly  vexed  to  see  things  [i.«.«  the 
Whig  Government]  come  round  again ;  it  will  ruin  the  Church 
and  Clergy  for  ever.    But  I  hope  for  better.  .  • 

October  30.31. 

I  dined  to^ay  at  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh's,  and  sent  a  letter  to  poor 
Mrs.  Long,^  who  writes  to  us,  but  is  God  knows  where,  and  will 
not  tell  anybody  the  place  of  her  residence. 

The  month  ends  with  a  fine  day ;  and  I  have  been  walking 
and  visiting  Lewis,  and  concerting  where  to  see  Mr.  Harley.  I 
have  no  news  to  send  you.  Aire,  they  say,  is  taken,*  though  the 
Whitehall  letters  this  morning  say  quite  the  contrary ;  it  is  good, 
if  it  be  true.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Addison  and  Dick  Stuart,  Lord 
Mountjoy*s  brother — a  treat  of  Addison^s.  They  were  half- 
fuddled,  but  not  I,  for  I  mixed  water  with  my  wine,  and  left 
them  together  between  nine  and  ten,  and  I  must  send  this  by 
the  bellman,  which  vexes  me,  but  I  will  put  it  off  no  longer. 
Pray  God  it  does  not  miscarry.    I  seldom  do  so,  but  I  can  put 

1  Mrs.  Anne  LoDg,  for  whom  Swift  had  the  highest  admiration.  In  one  of 
his  notebooks  (formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Forster)  he  records  that : 
**  she  was  the  most  beautifnl  person  in  the  age  she  lived  in  ;  of  great  honour 
and  virtue,  infinite  sweetness  and  genenisitj  of  temper,  and  tme  good  senDSi** 
(A.  eulogy,  as  far  as  the  **  good  sense  "  is  concerned,  not  quite  consistent  with 
his  remark  to  *<  Stella,**  under  date  Dec.  11,  1710.)  She  was  the  especial 
'*  toast "  at  the  not  t  )o  resp^-ctable  Kil-cat  Club.  She  was  sister  of  Sir  James 
LouiC,  and  niece  of  Colonel  Strangways.  By  her  imprudonoe  sho  fell  into 
money  difficulties,  and,  neglected  by  her  former  friends,  she  died  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  Lynn,  in  Norfolk.  Swilt  notices 
her  death  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  25,  1711 : — **I  never  was  more  afflicted  at  any 
death.  The  poor  creature  had  retired  to  Lyn'i  two  years  ago  to  live  cheap, 
and  pay  her  debts.  In  her  last  letter  sho  told  me,  she  hoped  to  be  easy  by 
Christmas  ;  and  she  kept  her  word,  although  she  mei^^nt  it  otherwise.  She  bad 
all  sorts  cf  amiable  qualities,  and  no  ill  ones  but  the  indiscretion  of  too  much 
neglecting  her  own  affairs.  ...  1  believe  mc*laneholy  helped  her  on  to  her 
grave.  I  have  ordered  a  paragraph  to  be  put  ic  the  Post-Boy,  giving  an 
account  of  her  death,  and  making  honourable  mention  of  her,  which  is  all  I 
can  do  to  serve  her  memory :  but  one  reason  was  spite ;  for  her  brother 
would  fain  have  her  death  a  secret,  to  save  the  charge  of  bringiug  her  np 
here  to  bury  her,  or  going  in  mourning.** 

•  By  the  Allies.  There  are  two  towns  of  this  name  in  Franoe^the  Aira 
here  referred  to  lies  near  to  St.  Omer. 
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ofiE  little  MD  no  longer.  Pray  give  the  under  note  to  Mrs. 
Brent.  I  am  a  pretty  gentleman  ;  and  you  lose  all  your  money 
at  cards,  sirrah  Stella.  I  found  you  out,  I  did  so.  I  am  stay- 
ing before  I  can  fold  up  this  letter,  till  that  ugly  D  is  dry  in 
the  last  line  but  one.  Do  not  you  see  it  ?  O  Lord,  I  am  loth  to 
leave  you,  faith — ^but  it  must  be  so  till  next  time;  Pox  take 
that  D I  I  will  blot  it  to  dry  it. 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

Chelsea,  May  24,  1711. 

Morning, — Once  in  my  life  the  number  of  my  letters  and  of 

the  month  is  the  same ;  that's  lucky,  boys,  that's  a  sign   that 

things   will  meet   and  that  we  shall  make  a  figure  together. 

What,    will  you  still  have  the-  impudence   to  say  London, 

England ,  because  I  say  Dnblin,  Ireland  1  Is  there  no  difference 

between  London  and  Dublin,  saucyboxes  ?     I  have  sealed  up  my 

letter,  and  am  going  to  town.     Morrow,  sirrahs.     At  night. — I 

dined  with  the  Secretary  to-day,  we  sat  down  between  five  and 

six.     Mr.  Harley*s  patent  passed  this  morning.     He   is  now 

Earl  of  Oxford,  Earl  Mortimer,  and  Lord  Harley  of  Wigmort 

Castle.     My  letter  vras  sealed,  or  I  would  have  told  you  thi& 

yesterday,  but  the  public  news  may  tell  it  you.     The  Queen,  for 

all  her  favour,  has  kept  a  rod  [the  Treasurer's  staff]  for  him  in  her 

closet  this  week.     I  suppose  he  will  take  it  from  her,  though,  in  a 

day  or  two.     At  eight  o'clock  this  evening  it  rained  prodigiously, 

as  it  did  from  five.     However,  I  set  out,  and  in  half  way  the 

rain  lessened,  and  I  got  home,  but  tolerably  wet ;  and  this  is 

the  first  wet  walk  I  have  had  for  a  month's  time  that  I  am  here.^ 

But,  however,  I  got  to  bed,  after  a  short  visit  to  Atterbury. 

1  An  exceptional  month.  Almost  throughoat  the  three  years'  letters. 
Swift's  records  of  the  weather— either  of  extreme  cold  and  rain  or  of  extreme 
heat— instruct  ns  that  there  was  at  least  as  mach  subject  matter  for  weather, 
gramblers  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  as  there  can  possibly  be  now. 
The  superiority  of  the  *'  old-fashioned  "  seasoos,  in  fact,  exists  in  the 
imagination  of  the  laudaior  Umporis  acti  rather  than  in  the  meteorological 
annals.    Cf.  Wa1pole*s  frequent  lamentations  over  the  weather. 
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May  25. 

It  rained  this  morning,  and  I  went  to  town  by  water ;  and 

Ford  and  I  dined  with  Mr.  Lewis  by  appointment.  I  ordered 
Patrick  to  bring  my  gown  and  periwig  to  Mr.  Lewis,  because 
I  designed  to  see  Lord  Oxford,  and  so  1  told  the  dog,  but  he 
never  came ;  then  1  stayed  a  hour  longer  than  1  appointed.  So  I 
went  in  my  old  gown,  and  sat  with  him  two  hours,  but  could 
not  talk  over  some  business  I  had  with  him ;  so  he  has  desired 
me  to  dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  and  I  must  disappoint  the 
Secretary.  My  lord  set  me  down  at  a  coflFee-house,  where  1 
waited  for  [Atterbury]  tlie  Dean  of  Carlisle's  chariot  to  bring  me 
to  Chelsea ;  for  the  Dean  did  not  come  himself,  but  sent  me  his 
chariot,  which  has  cost  me  two  shillings  to  the  coachman  ;  and  so 
I  am  got  home,  and  Lord  knows  what  is  become  of  Patrick.  I 
think  I  must  send  him  over  to  you,  for  he  is  an  intolerable 
niscal.  If  I  had  come  without  a  gown,  he  would  have  serveil 
me  so,  though  my  life  and  preferment  would  have  lain  upon  it ; 
and  I  am  making  a  livery  for  him  will  cost  me  four  pounds ;  but 
I  will  order  the  tailor  to  stop  till  further  orders.  My  Lord 
(.)xford  can't  yet  abide  to  be  called  "  My  Lord,"  and,  when  I 
called  him  "  My  Lord,"  he  called  me  Dr.  Thomas  Swift,^  which 
he  always  does  when  he  has  a  mind  to  teaze  me.  By  a  second 
hjmd,  he  proi30sed  my  being  his  Chaplain,  which  I,  by  a  second 
liand,  excused.  But  we  had  no  talk  of  it  to-day ;  but  I  will  be 
no  man's  Chaphiin  alive.     But  I  must  go,  and  Ix;  busy. 

May  26. 
I  never  saw  Patrick  till  this  morn i nix,  and  that  only  once ;  for 
I  dressed  iny>elf  without  him.  and   when  I  went  to  town  he  was 

*  Swift's  littlo  "  parson -00118111,"  as  he  always  trrniod  him  contc mptoouslr, 
rho  had  resided  at   the  same  time  with  himself  ut  M<H»r  Park,  in  quality  of 
Chaplain.       One  eanse    of  Swift's    dislike   lor    his  cousin    was    hi»    having 
andacioasly  laid  claim  to  part  authorship  iu  the  T<'l:  "j  a  Tub, 
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out  of  the  way,  I  immediately  sent  for  the  tailor,  and  ordered 
him  to  stop  his  hand  in  Patrick's  clothes  till  further  orders.  Oh, 
if  it  were  in  Ireland,  I  should  have  turned  him  off  ten  times  ago ; 
and  it  is  no  regard  to  him,  but  myself,  that  has  made  me  keep 
him  so  long.  Now  I  am  afraid  to  give  the  rogue  his  clothes. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  wish  MD  were  here  to  entreat  for  him, 
just  here  at  the  bed's  side.  Lady  Ashbumham  has  been 
engaging  me  this  long  time  to  dine  with  her,  and  I  set  to-day 
apart  for  it ;  and,  whatever  was  the  mistake,  she  sent  me  word 
she  was  at  dinner  and  undressed,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  me  in 
the  afternoon.  So  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  and  would 
not  go  to  see  her  at  all,  in  a  huff.  As  I  was  coming  home 
to-night.  Sir  Thomas  Mansel  and  Tom  Harley  ^  met  me  in  the 
Park,  and  made  me  walk  with  them  till  nine,  like  unreasonable 
whelps.  So  I  got  not  here  till  ten ;  but  it  was  a  fine  evening, 
and  the  footpath  clean  enough  already  after  this  hard  rain. 


May  29. 

I  was  this  morning  in  town  by  ten,  though  it  was  shaving  day, 
and  went  to  the  Secretary  about  some  affiairs ;  then  visited  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ormond,  but  the  latter  was  dressing  to  go 
out,  and  I  could  not  see  her.  My  Lord  Oxford  had  the  Staff 
given  him  this  morning ;  so  now  I  must  call  him  Lord  Oxford 
no  more,  but  Lord  Treasurer.  I  hope  he  will  stick  there ;  this 
is  twice  he  has  changed  his  name  this  week,  and  I  heard  to-day 
in  the  city  (where  I  dined),  that  he  will  very  soon  have  the 
Garter.  Prithee,  don't  you  observe  how  strangely  I  have  changed 
my  company  and  manner  of  living  ?  I  never  go  to  a  coffee- 
house.   You  hear  no  more  of  Addison,  Steele,  Henley,  Lady  Lucy, 

iSon  of  the  Premier.  Mousel,  according  to  Swift,  was  famous  for  bad 
dinners  and  a  stingy  wife,  althongh  he  was  enormously  rich.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  October  Club, 


f  I 
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Mrs.  Finch,  Lord  Somers,  Lord  ELalifax,  &c.^  I  think  I  have 
altered  for  the  better.  Did  I  tell  you  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
has  writ  me  a  long  letter  of  a  squabble  in  your  town  about 
choosing  a  Mayor,  and  that  he  apprehended  some  censure  for  the 
share  he  had  in  it.'  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  it  here ;  but 
I  shall  not  alwajrs  be  able  to  defend  him.  We  hear  your  Bishop 
Hickman  [of  Derry]  is  dead ;  but  nobody  here  will  do  anything 
for  me  in  Ireland,  so  they  may  die  as  fast  or  slow  as  they 
please.     •    •    • 

May  30. 

I  am  so  hot  and  lazy  after  my  morning's  walk,  that  I  loitered 
at  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's,  where  my  best  gown  and  periwig  was ; 
and  out  of  mere  listlessness  dine  there  very  often — so  I  did  to^y . 
But  I  got  little  MD's  letter,  No.  15  (you  see,  sirrahs,  I  remember 
to  tell  the  number),  from  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I  read  it  in  a  closet 
they  lend  me  at  Mrs.  Van's,  and  I  find  Stella  is  a  saucy  rogue 
and  a  great  writer,  and  can  write  finely  still  when  her  hand's  in, 
and  her  pen  good.  When  I  came  here  to-night,  I  had  a  mighty 
mind  to  go  swim  after  I  was  cool ;  for  my  lodging  is  just  by 
the  river,  and  I  went  down  with  only  my  night  gown  and 
slippers  on  at  eleven,  but  came  up  again.  However,  one  of  these 
nights  I  will  venture. 

Ma  J  31. 

I  was  so  hot  this  morning  with  my  walk,  that  I  resolved 
to  do  so  no  more  during  this  violent  burning  weather.     It  is 

1  Anthony  Henley,  of  the  Grange,  Hampshire,  a  contributor  to  Steele's 
TaiJer,  and  the  author  of  the  paper  which  lost  the  editor  his  place  of  gasetteer. 
Garth  dedicated  his  DiMprnMary  to  hi m.  Lady  Lucy  Stanhope  was  one  of  Swift's 
greatest  admirers  (great  Whig  hidy  though  she  was)« 

>  This  <'  squabble "  he  refers  to  in  a  former  letter  (May  23).  Four  Tory 
mayors  had  been  rejected  by  the  Whig  migority  in  the  Dublin  Corporation. 
The  Whig- Archbishop  King's  letter  betrays  anxiety  as  to  the  impreosion  his 
part  in  the  matter  might  produce  in  the  London  Cabinet. 
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comical  that,  now  we  happen  to  have  such  heat  to  ripen  the  fruit, 
there  has  been  the  greatest  blast  that  ever  was  known,  and  almost 
all  the  fruit  is  despaired  of.  I  dined  with  Lord  Shelburne.  Lady 
Kerry  and  Mrs.  Pratt  ^  are  going  to  Ireland.  I  went  this  evening 
to  Lord  Treasurer's,  and  sat  about  two  hours  with  him  in  mixed 
company.  He  left  us  and  went  to  Court,  and  carried  two  staves 
with  him,  so  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  new  Lord  Steward  or 
Comptroller  to-morrow.  I  smoked  that  State-secret  out  by  that 
accident.  I  won't  answer  your  letter  yet,  sirrahs,  no,  I  won't, 
madam.     •    •     • 

June  4. 

When  must  we  answer  this  letter,  this  No.  15  of  our  little 
MD  !  Heat,  and  laziness,  and  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  made  me 
dine  to-day  aigain  at  Mrs.  Van's ;  and,  in  short,  this  weather  is 
insupportable.  How  is  it  with  you  ?  Lady  Betty  Butler  and 
Lady  Ashbumham  sat  with  me  two  or  three  hours  this  evening 
in  my  closet  at  Mrs.  Van's.  They  are  very  good  girls,  and,  if 
Lady  Betty  went  to  Lreland,  you  should  let  her  be  acquainted 
with  you.  How  does  Dingley  do  this  hot  weather  ?  Stella,  I 
think,  never  complains  of  it ;  she  loves  hot  weather.  There  has 
not  been  a  drop  of  rain  since  Friday  se'ennight.  Yes,  you  do 
love  hot  weather,  naughty  Stella,  and  Presto  can't  abide  it.  Be 
a  good  girl,  then,  and  I'll  love  you ;  and  love  one  another,  and 
don't  be  quarrelling  girls. 

June  6. 

I  dined  in  the  city  to-day,  and  went  hence  early  to  town,  and 
visited  the  Dukeof  Ormondand  Mr.  Secretary  [St.  John.]    They 

1  Irish  acquaintances.  The  former  was  one  of  his  favourites.  Under  dato 
of  December  13,  1710,  he  records  a  round  of  sight  seeing  with  a  large  party 
from  Lord  Shelfonme's  in  three  or  four  coaches,  including  the  two  ladies — the 
« lions,"  being  the  Tower,  Bedlam,  the  Exchange,  Gresham  College,  and,  at 
night,  the  Pnppet  Show,— who  all  dined  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  a  «ohop. 
honse  "  behind  the  Exchange. 
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say  my  Lord  Treasurer  has  a  dead  warrant  in  his  pocket — ^they 
mean  a  list  of  those  who  are  to  be  turned  out  of  employment ; 
and  we  every  day  now  expect  those  changes.  I  pissed  by  the 
Treasurer's  to-day,  and  saw  vast  crowds  waiting  to  give  Lord 
Treasurer  petitions  as  he  passes  by.  He  is  now  at  the  top  of 
power  and  favour ;  he  keeps  no  leuee  yet.  I  am  cruel  thirsty 
this  hot  weather.  I  am  just  this  minute  going  to  swim.  I  take 
Patrick  down  with  me  to  hold  my  mght-go^vn,  shirt,  and  slipi)eni, 
and  borrow  a  napkin  of  my  landlady  for  a  cap.  So  farewell  till 
I  come  up ;  but  there's  no  danger,  don't  be  frighted. — I  have 
been  swimming  this  half  hour  and  more;  and,  when  I  was 
coming  out,  dived,  to  make  my  head  and  all  through  wet, 
like  a  cold  bath ;  but,  as  I  dived,  the  napkin  fell  off,  and  is  lost, 
and  I  have  that  to  pay  for.  O  faith,  the  great  stones  were  so 
8haq),I  could  hardly  set  my  feet  on  them  as  I  came  out.  It 
was  pure  and  warm.     I  got  to  bed,  and  will  now  go  sleep. 

June  6. 

Morning. — This  letter  shall  go  to-morrow ;  so  I  will  answer 
yours  when  I  come  home  to-night.  I  feel  no  hurt  from  last 
night's  swimming.  I  lie  with  nothing  but  the  sheet  over  me, 
and  my  feet  quite  bare.  I  must  rise  and  go  to  town  before 
tlie  tide  is  against  me.  Morrow,  sirralis  ;  dear  sirrahs,  morrow. 
At  night — I  never  felt  so  hot  a  day  as  this  since  I  was  born.  I 
dined  with  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  and  there  was  the  young  Earl 
of  Berkeley  and  his  fine  lady.  I  never  saw  her  before,  nor 
think  her  near  so  handsome  as  she  passes  for.  After  dinner 
Mr.  Bertue  would  not  let  me  put  ice  in  my  wine,  but  said  my 
Lord  Dorchester  got  the  bloody  flux  with  it,  and  that  it  was  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world.  Thus  are  we  plagued,  thus  are  we 
plagued ;  yet  have  I  done  it  five  or  six  times  this  summer,  and 
was  but  the  drier  and  hotter  for  it.  Nothing  makes  me  so 
excessively  peevish  as  hot  weather.    Lady  Berkeley,  after  dinner, 
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clapped  my  hat  on  another  lady*s  head,  and  she,  in  roguery,  put 
it  upon  the  rails.  I  minded  them  not,  but  in  two  minutes  they 
called  me  to  the  window,  and  Lady  Carteret  showed  me  my  hat 
out  of  her  window  five  doors  off,  where  I  was  forced  to  walk 
to  it,  and  pay  her  and  old  Lady  Weymouth  a  visit,  with  some 
more  beldames.  Then  I  went,  and  drank  coffee,  and  made  one 
or  two  puns  with  Lord  Pembroke,  and  designed  to  go  to  Lord 
Treasurer  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  besides  I  was  half  broiled, 
and  broiled  without  butter,  for  I  never  sweat  after  dinner,  if  I 
drink  any  wine.  Then  I  sat  an  hour  with  Lady  Betty  Butler  at 
tea,  and  everything  made  me  hotter  and  drier.  Then  I  walked 
home,  and  was  here  by  ten,  so  miserably  hot  that  I  was  in  as 
perfect  a  passion  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life  at  the  greatest  affront 
or  provocation.  Then  I  sat  an  hour  till  I  was  quite  dry 
and  cool  enough  to  go  swim,  which  I  did,  but  with  so  much 
vexation  that  I  think  I  have  given  it  over;  for  I  was  every 
moment  disturbed  by  boats,  rot  them ;  and  that  puppy  Patrick, 
standing  ashore,  would  let  them  come  within  a  yard  or  two,  and 
then  call  sneakingly  to  them.  The  only  comfort  I  proposed  here 
in  hot  weather  is  gone,  for  there  is  no  jesting  with  these  boats 
after  'tis  dark ;  I  had  none  last  night.  I  dived  to  dip  my  head, 
and  held  my  cap  on  with  both  my  hands,  for  fear  of  losing  it. 
Pox  take  the  boats  I  Amen.  'Tis  near  twelve,  and  so  I'll  answer 
your  letter  (it  strikes  twelve  now)  to-morrow  morning. 

June  7. 

Morning.    •    •    •    Why,  then,  do  you  know  in  Ireland  that 
Mr.  St.  John  talked  so  in  Parliament  i  ^   Your  whigs  are  plaguily 

i«<I  am  heartily  sorry,"  he  writes  on  April  27,  "to  find  my  friend  the 
Secretary  [St.  John]  stands  a  little  ticklish  with  the  rest  of  the  Ministry. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  disobliging  things  that  have  happened,  too  long  to 
tell ;  and  t'other  day  in  Parliament,  upon  a  debate  of  about  thirty.five 
millions  that  have  not  been  duly  accounted  for,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  his  warmth 
of  speech,  and  zeal  for  his  friend  Mr.  Brjdges  [Paymaster-General  of  the 
Forces  tinder  the  late  GoTernment],  on  whom  part  of  the  blame  was  falling 

I 
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bit ;  for  he  is  entirely  for  their  being  all  out. — And  are  you  as 
vicious  in  snuff  as  ever?  I  believe,  as  you  say,  it  does  neither 
hurt  nor  good ;  but  I  have  left  it  off,  and,  when  any  body  offers 
me  their  box,  I  take  about  a  tenth  part  of  what  I  used  to  do, 
and  then  just  smell  to  it,  and  privately  fling  the  rest  away.  I 
keep  to  my  tobacco  still,^  as  you  say  ;  but  even  much  less  of  that 
than  formerly,  only  mornings  and  evenings,  and  very  seldom  in 
the  day.     •     •     • 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

London,  July  21,  22,  1711. 
I  dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Treasurer,  who  would  needs  take 
me  along  with  him  to  Windsor,  although  I  refused  him  several 
times,  having  no  linen,  &c.  I  had  just  time  to  desire  Lord 
Forbes  to  call  at  my  lodging,  and  order  my  man  to  send  my 
things  to-day  to  Windsor  by  his  servant.  I  lay  last  night  at  the 
Secretary's  [Bolingbroke's]  lodgings  at  Windsor,  and  borrowed 
one  of  his  shirts  to  go  to  Court  in.     The  Queen  is  very  well.     I 

said,  be  did  not  know  that  either  Mr.  Brvdges  or  the  late  Ministry  were  at 
all  to  blame  in  the  matter;  which  was  very  desperately  spoken,  and  giving  np 
the  whulM  cause,  tor  the  chief  quarrel  against  the  late  Ministry  was  the  ill* 
maoageuieut  of  the  Treasure,  and  was  more  than  aU  the  rost  together.  I  had 
heard  of  this  matter,  but,  Mr.  Foley  beginning  to  diEOocrse  to-day  at  table, 
without  nnming  Mr.  Si.  Julin,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  said,  if  the  late 
Ministry  Mere  not  to  l)Iauie  in  that  article,  he  (Mr.  Hurley)  ought  to  lose  his 
head  for  putting  the  Queen  r.pon  changing  them.  He  made  it  a  jest ;  bat,  by 
some  words  dropped,  I  easily  pj\w  that  they  take  things  ill  of  Mr.  St.  John  ; 
and,  by  some  hiuts  given  mc  from  another  hand  that  Ideal  with,  I  am  afraid 
the  Secretary  will  not  stand  long.  This  is  the  fate  of  Courts.  I  will,  if  I 
meet  Mr.  St.  John  alone  ou  Sunday,  tell  him  my  opinion,  and  bog  him  to  set 
himself  right,  else  the  cousequences  may  be  very  bad.  For  I  see  not  how 
they  can  well  want  [dispense  with*}  him  neither,  and  he  would  make  a 
troublesome  enemy." 

1  He  does  not  mean  smoking,  which  he  never  practised,  but  snuffing  up  cut 
and  dry  tobacco,  which  sometimes  was  just  coloured  with  Spanish  snuflT;  uud 
this  he  used  all  his  life,  but  would  uot  own  thut  he  tuuk  snuff. — Deane  SwijL 
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dined  with  Mr.  Masham ;  and,  not  hearing  anything  of  my 
things,  I  got  Lord  Winchelsea  to  bring  me  to  town.  Here  I 
found  that  Patrick  had  broke  open  the  closet  to  get  my  linen 
and  night-gown,  and  sent  them  to  Windsor,  and  there  they  are  ; 
and  he,  not  thinking  I  would  return  so  soon,  is  gone  upon  his 
rambles.  So  here  I  am  left  destitute,  and  forced  to  borrow  a 
night-gown  of  my  landlady,  and  have  not  a  rag  to  put  on  to- 
morrow.    Faith,  it  gives  me  the  spleen. 

July  23. 

Morning — ^It  is  a  terrible  rainy  day,  and  rained  prodigiously 
on  Saturday  night.  Patrick  lay  out  last  night,  and  is  not  yet 
returned.  Faith,  poor  Presto  is  a  desolate  creature — ^neither 
servant,  nor  linen,  nor  anything.  Night. — Lord  Forbes's  man 
has  brought  back  my  portmantua,  and  Patrick  is  come ;  so  I 
am  in  Christian  circumstances.  I  shall  hardly  commit  such  a 
frolic  again.  I  just  crept  out  to  Mrs.  Van's  and  dined,  and 
stayed  there  the  afternoon.  It  has  rained  all  this  day.  Windsor 
is  a  delicious  place ;  I  never  saw  it  before,  except  for  an  hour, 
about  seventeen  years  ago.  Walls  has  been  here  in  my  absence 
— ^I  suppose  to  take  his  leave,  for  he  designed  not  to  stay  above 
five  days  in  London.  He  says  he  and  his  wife  will  come  here 
for  some  months  next  year ;  and,  in  short,  he  dares  not  stay  now 
for  fear  of  her. 

July  24. 

I  dined  to-day  with  a  hedge-friend  in  the  city,  and  Walls 
overtook  me  in  the  street,  and  told  me  he  was  just  getting  on 
horseback  for  Chester.  He  had  as  much  curiosity  as  a  cow ; 
he  lodged  with  his  horse  in  Aldersgate  Street.  He  has  bought 
his  wife  a  silk  gown,  and  himself  a  hat.  And  what  are  you 
doing  I  What  is  poor  MD  doing  now  ?  How  do  you  pass 
your  time  at  Wexford  ?  How  do  the  waters  agn?e  witli  you  I 
Let  Presto   know  soon ;    for  Presto  longs  to  know,  and    must 


\t 
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know.  Is  not  Madame  Proby  curious  company  ?  I  am  afraid 
this  rainy  weather  will  spoil  your  waters.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  wet  these  three  days.  Tell  me  all  the  particulars  of 
Wexford — ^the  place,  the  company,  the  diversions,  the  victuals, 
the  wants,  the  vexations.  Poor  Dingley  never  saw  such  a  place 
in  her  life — sent  all  over  the  town  for  a  little  parsley,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  had !  The  butter  is  stark  naught,  except  an  old 
Englishwoman's  I  I  am  glad  you  carried  down  your  sheets  with 
you,  else  you  must  have  lain  in  sackcloth.     O  Lord  I     •     •     . 

Jaly  26. 

Mr.  Addison  and  I  have  at  last  met  again.  I  dined  with  him 
and  Steele  to-day  at  young  Jacob  Tonson's.  The  two  Jacobs  * 
think  it  is  I  who  have  made  the  Secretary  take  from  them  the 
printing  of  the  Oazette.  which  they  are  going  to  lose,  and  Ben 
Tooke  and  another  are  to  have  it.  Jacob  came  to  me  t'other  day 
to  make  his  court ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  too  late,  and  that  it  was 
not  my  doing.  I  reckon  they  will  lose  it  in  a  week  or  two.  Mr. 
Addison  and  I  talked  as  usual,  and  as  if  we  had  seen  one 
another  yestenlay ;  and  Steele  and  I  were  very  easy,  though  I 
writ  him  a  biting  letter,^  in  answer  to  one  of  his,  where  he 
desired  me  to  recommend  a  friend  of  his  to  Lord  Treasurer. 
Go,  get  you  gone  to  your  waters,  sirrah.  Do  they  give  you  a 
stomach  ?  Do  you  eat  heartily?  We  had  much  rain  to.dayand 
yesterday. 

July  28. 

Morning. — Mr.  Secretary  sent  me  word  he  will  call  at  my 
lodgings  by  two  this  afternoon,  to  take  me  to  Windsor,  so  I 

1  Old  Jacob  was  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  Dryden  :  he  waa  a  rlolent 
WhiGT,  and  secretary  to  the  Kit-cat  Clab,  which  might  seem  a  good  reason  to 
the  Tory  Ministers  for  taking  the  Ga%eite  from  him. — S. 

s  The  old  friendship  between  Steele  and  Swift  had  been  interrupted  by 
political  differences ;  and,  in  the  pages  of  the  Guardian  and  Emaminert  the 
quarrel  was  maintained  with  sufficient  animosity  on  either  side. 
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must  dine  nowhere,  and  I  promised  Lord  Treasurer  to  dine 
with  him  to-day ;  but,  I  suppose,  we  shall  dine  at  Windsor  at 
five,  for  we  make  but  three  hours  there.  I  am  going  abroad, 
but  have  left  Patrick  to  put  up  my  things,  and  to  be  sure  to  be 
at  home  half.an.hour  before  two. 

Windsor,  at  night, — ^We  did  not  leave  London  till  three,  and 
dined  here  betwixt  six  and  seven  ;  at  nine  I  left  the  company, 
and  went  to  see  Lord  Treasurer,  who  is  just  come.  I  chid  him 
for  coming  so  late :  he  chid  me  for  not  dining  with  him ;  said  he 
staid  an  hour  for  me.  Then  I  went  and  sat  an  hour  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  till  just  now,  and  'tis  past  eleven.  I  lie  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Secretary,  one  of  the  prebendaries'  houses.  The 
Secretary  is  not  come  from  his  apartment  in  the  Castle.  Do  you 
think,  that  abominable  dog  Patrick  was  out  after  two  to-day, 
and  I  in  a  fright  every  moment  for  fear  the  chariot  should  come ; 
and,  when  he  came  in,  he  had  not  put  up  one  rag  of  my  things. 
I  never  was  in  a  greater  passion,  and  would  certainly  have 
cropped  one  of  his  ears,  if  I  had  not  looked  every  moment  for  the 
Secretary,  who  sent  his  equipage  to  my  lodging  before,  and 
came  in  a  chair  from  Whitehall  to  me,  and  happened  to  stay 
half-an-hour  later  than  he  intended.  One  of  Lord  Treasurer's 
servants  gave  me  a  -letter  from  — ,  with  an  offer  of  fifty  pounds 
to  be  paid  in  what  manner  I  pleased;  because,  he  said,  he 
desired  to  be  well  with  me.  I  was  in  a  rage,  but  my  friend 
Lewis  cooled  me,  and  said  it  is  what  the  best  men  sometimes 
meet  with ;  and  I  have  not  seldom  been  served  in  the  like 
manner,  although  not  so  grossly.  In  these  cases  I  never  demur 
a  moment,  nor  ever  found  the  least  inclination  to  take  anything. 
Well,  ril  go  try  sleep  in  my  new  bed,  and  to  dream  of  poor 
Wexford  MD  and  Stella  that  drinks  \vater,  and  Dingley  that 
drinks  rie. 
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July  29. 

I  was  at  Court  and  church  to-day,  as  I  was  this  day  se'ennight. 
I  generally  am  acquainted  with  about  thirty  in  the  drawing, 
room,  and  am  so  proud  I  make  all  the  lords  come  up  to  me. 
One  passes  half-an-hour  pleasant  enough.  We  had  a  dunce  to 
preach  before  the  Queen  to-day — which  often  happens.  Windsor 
is  a  delicious  situation,  but  the  town  is  scoundrel.  I  dined  with 
the  Secretary  ;  we  were  a  dozen  in  all — ^three  Scotch  lords,  and 
Lord  Peterborow.  Duke  Hamilton  would  needs  be  witty,  and 
hold  up  my  train  as  I  walked  upstairs.  It  is  an  ill  circumstance, 
that  on  Sundays  much  company  meet  always  at  the  great  tables. 
Lord  Treasurer  told  at  Court  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Secretary  on 
this  occasion.  The  Secretary  showed  me  his  bill  of  fare,  to 
encourage  me  to  dine  with  him.  "  Poh,"  said  I,  "  show  me  a 
bill  of  company,  for  I  value  not  your  dinner."  See  how  this  is 
all  blotted.  I  can  write  no  more  here,  but  to  tell  you  I  love 
MD  dearly,  and  God  bless  them.     .     .     • 

August  2. 

I  have  been  now  five  days  at  Windsor,  and  Patrick  has  been 
drunk  three  times  that  I  have  seen,  and  oftener  I  believe.  He 
has  lately  had  clothes  that  have  cost  mo  five  pounds,  and  the  dog 
thinks  he  has  the  whip-hand  of  me.  He  begins  to  master  me,  so 
now  I  am  resolved  to  part  with  him,  and  will  use  him  without 
the  least  pity.  The  Secretary  and  I  have  been  walking  three  or 
four  houi*s  to-day.  The  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury  ^  asked  him, 
was  not  that  Dr. — Dr. — ,  and  she  could  not  say  my  name  in 
Englisli,  but  said  Dr.  Presto,  which  is  Italian  for  Swift 
Whimsiciil  enougli,  as  Billy  Swift  says.    .     .     . 

1  Tho  Dachess  was  c1aup:hter  of  the  Marqnis  Paleotti,  of  Bologna,  who 
dosoended,  bj  the  mother's  bide,  from  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  She  had  been 
only  a  short  time  iuEoglaud,  siuce  the  Dukc*8  appoiutmout  as  Lord  Chamber- 
lain.^-Purvcs. 
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August  4.5. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  Buckleberry,  where  we  lay  two  nights, 
and  set  out  this  morning  at  eight,  and  were  here  at  twelve.  In 
four  hours  we  went  twenty-six  miles.^  Mr.  Secretary  was  a 
perfect  coontry  gentleman  at  Buckleberry ;  he  smoked  tobacco 
with  one  or  two  neighbours  ;  he  inquired  after  the  wheat  in  such 
a  field  ;  he  went  to  visit  his  hounds,  and  knew  all  their  names. 
He  and  his  lady  saw  me  to  my  chamber,  just  in  the  country 
fashion.  His  house  is  in  the  midst  of  near  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year  he  had  by  his  lady,  who  is  descended  from  Jack  of 
Newbury,*  of  whom  books  and  ballads  are  written ;  and  there  is  an 
old  picture  of  him  in  the  house.  She  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine. 
I  lost  church  to-day ;  but  I  dressed  and  shaved  and  went  to 
Court,  and  would  not  dine  with  the  Secretary,  but  engaged 
myself  to  a  private  dinner  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and  one  friend  more. 
We  go  to  London  to-morrow ;  for  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  other 
Secretary,  is  come,  and  they  are  here  their  weeks  by  turns. 

August  6. 

Lord  Treasurer  comes  every  Saturday  to  Windsor,  and  goes 
away  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  was  with  him  this  morning  at 
his  levee,  for  one  cannot  see  him  otherwise  here,  he  is  so  hurried. 
We  had  some  talk,  and  I  told  him  I  would  stay  this  week  at 
Windsor  by  myself,  where  I  can  have  more  leisure  to  do  some 
business  that  concerns  them.  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary 
thought  to  mortify  me ;  for  they  told  me  they  had  been  talking 

1  Tho  frightfal  roadsj^aad  the  heavy,  lamboring  ooachos  considered,  bj  no 
means  slow  travelling. 

s  John  Wincbescombe,  a  clothier  of  Newbury,  who  kept  a  hundred  looms  at 
work.  He  marched  to  Flodden  with  one  hundred  of  his  workpeople,  clothed 
and  armed  at  bis  own  cost ;  and  then  quietly  returned  to  his  own  trade. — P. 
The  lady,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  H.  Winohcomb,  of  Backlersbury,  in 
Berkshire,  was  Bolitigbroke's  first  wife. 
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a  great  deal  of  me  to-day  to  the  Queen,  and  she  said  she  had 
never  heard  of  me.  I  told  them  that  was  their  fault,  and  not 
hers,  &c. ;  and  so  we  laughed.  •  •  • 

August  8. 

There  was  a  Drawing-room  to-day  at  Court;  but  so  few 
company,  that  the  Queen  sent  for  us  into  her  bedchamber,  where 
we  made  our  bows,  and  stood,  about  twenty  of  us,  round  the 
room,  while  she  looked  at  us  round  with  her  fan  in  her  mouth, 
and  once  a  minute  said  about  three  words  to  some  that  were 
nearest  her ;  and  then  she  was  told  dinner  was  ready,  and  went 
out.  I  dined  at  the  Green  Cloth  by  Mr.  Scarborow's  invitation, 
who  is  in  waiting.  It  is  much  the  best  table  in  England,  and 
costs  the  Queen  a  thousand  pounds  a  month,  while  she  is 
at  Windsor  or  Hampton  Court ;  and  is  the  only  mark  of  magnifi- 
cence or  hospitality  I  can  see  in  the  Queen's  family.  It  is 
designed  to  entertain  foreign  ministers,  and  people  of  quality, 
who  come  to  see  the  Queen,  and  have  no  place  to  dine  at.  .   .    . 

AnguHt  10. 

Mr.  Vice-Chaniberlain  [Coke]  lent  me  his  liorses  to  ride 
about  and  see  the  country  this  morning.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the 
Queen's  physician  and  favourite,  went  out  with  me  to  shew  me 
the  places.  We  went  a  little  after  the  Queen,  and  overtook  Miss 
Forester,  a  maid  of  honour,  on  her  palfrey,  taking  the  air.  We 
made  her  go  along  with  us.  We  saw  a  place  they  have  made 
for  a  famous  horse-race  to-morrow,  where  the  Queen  will  come. 
We  met  the  Queen  coming  back,  and  Miss  Forester  stood,  like  us, 
with  her  hat  off,  while  the  Queen  went  by.  The  doctor  and  1 
left  tlie  hidy  where  we  found  her,  but  \uider  other  conductors. 
Much  company  is  come  to  town  this  evening,  to  see  to-morrow's 
race.  I  was  tired  with  riding  a  trotting,  mettlesome  horse  a 
dozen  miles,  having  not  l)een  on  hoi*selwuk  tliis  twelvemonth. 
And  Miss  Forester  did  not  make  it  easier.     She  is  a  sillv.  true 
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maid  of  honour,  and  I  did  not  like  her,  although  she  be  a  tatat^ 
and  was  dressed  like  a  man.^ 

August  11. 
I  will  send  this  letter  to-day.  I  expect  the  Secretary  by  noon. 
I  will  not  go  to  the  race,  unless  I  can  get  room  in  some  coach. 
It  is  now  morning.  I  must  rise,  and  fold  up  and  ceal  my  letter. 
Farewell,  and  God  preserve  dearest  MD.  I  believe  I  shall 
leave  this  town  on  Monday. 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

Windsor,  Aiij;ust  11,  1711. 
I  sent  away  my  twenty-seventh  this  morning  in  an  express  to 
London,  and  directed  to  Mr.  Reading.  This  shall  go  to  your 
lodgings,  where,  I  reckon,  you  will  be  returned  before  it  reaches 
you.  I  intended  to  go  to  the  race  to-day,  but  was  hindered  by 
a  visit.  I  believe  I  told  you  so  in  my  last.  I  dined  to-day  at 
the  Green  Cloth,  ^  where  everybody  had  been  at  the  race  but 
myself,  and  were  twenty  in  all,  and  very  noisy  company ;  but  I 
made  [Coke]  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  and  two  friends  more,  sit  at 
a  side-table  to  be  a  little  quiet.  At  six  I  went  to  see  the 
Secretary,  who  is  returned  [from  his  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
Hague]  ;  but  Lord  Keeper  sent  to  desire  I  would  sup  with  him, 
where  I  staid  till  just  now.  Lord  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
were  to  come  to  us,  but  both  failed.  .  .  . 

August  H. 
We  came  to  town  this  day  in  two  liours  and  forty  minutes ; 
twenty  miles  are  nothing  here.     I  found  a  letter  from  the  Arch- 

1  In  a  ridin^-liahit,  just  then  coming  into  fashion.  Miss  Forester  had  been 
married  to  Sir  John  Downiuf?  iu  1701,  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  she  but 
thirteen.  They  were  divorced  bj  mutual  consent,  springing  from  mutual 
av«*r8ion. — l*. 

'  The  tabic  srt  apart  for  the  uni'stb  at  Windsor. 
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bishop  of  Dublin,  sent  me  the  Lord  knows  how.  He  says  some 
of  the  [Irish]  Bishops  will  hardly  believe  that  Lord  Treasurer 
got  the  Queen  to  remit  the  First-Fruits  before  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  was  declared  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  that  the  Bishops 
have  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Treasurer  to  thank  him.  He  has 
sent  me  the  Address  of  Convocation  ascribing,  in  good  part,  that 
affair  to  the  Duke,  who  had  less  share  in  it  than  MD ;  for,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  MD,  I  should  not  have  been  so  good  a 
solicitor.  I  dined  to-day  in  the  City,  about  a  little  bit  of 
mischief  with  a  printer.  I  found  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  all  in  com- 
bustion, squabbling  with  her  rogue  of  a  landlord.  She  has  left 
her  house,  and  gone  out  of  our  neighbourhood  a  long  way.* 
Her  eldest  daughter  is  come  of  age,  and  going  to  Ireland  to 
look  after  her  fortune,  and  get  it  in  her  own  hands.* 

August  15. 

I  dined  to-day  with  Mrs.  Van,  who  goes  to-night  to  her  new 
lodgings.  .  .  He  [Oxford]  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  on 
Friday,  because  there  would  be  a  friend  of  his  that  I  must  see. 
My  Lord  Harley  ^  told  me,  when  he  was  gone,  that  it  was  Mrs. 
JIasham  his  father  meant,  who  is  come  to  town  to  lie  in,  and 
whom  I  never  saw,  though  her  husband  is  one  of  our  [October] 
Society.  God  send  her  a  good  time;  her  death  would  be  a 
terrible  thing.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  ventured  all  my 
credit  with  these  great  Ministers,  to  clear  some  misunderstand- 
ings between  them  i    And,  if  there  be  no  breach,  I  ought  to  have 

1  Two  months  later  he  writes  that  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  who  seems  to  have 
bjen  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  **  landlord  '*  and  "  landladief>,"had 
changed  her  lodgings  again,  having  fonnd  her  landlady  to  be  a  keeper  of  a 
house  of  "  ill-fame.**  Swift  already  had  suspected  this  Dame  Quickly  "by  her 
ovebrows." 

s  Excepting  once  before,  on  the  occasion  of  a  birthday-feast,  this  is  the 
only  occasion  on  which  Swift  mentions  the  daughter  who,  under  the  name  if 
Vanessa,  was  to  be  so  closely  connected  with  him. 

A  Lord  Oxford's  son. 
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the  merit  of  it.  'Tis  a  plaguy  ticklish  sort  of  work,  and  a  man 
hazards  losing  both  sides.  'Tis  a  pity  the  world  does  not  know 
my  virtue.  I  thought  the  Clergy  in  Convocation,  in  Ireland, 
would  have  given  me  thanks  for  being  their  solicitor;  but  I 
hear  of  no  such  thing.  Pray,  talk  occasionally  on  that  subject, 
and  let  me  know  what  you  hear.  Do  you  know  the  greatness 
of  my  spirit — ^that  I  value  their  thanks  not  a  rush  ?  but,  at  my 
return,  shall  freely  let  all  people  know  that  it  was  my 
Lord  Treasurer's  action,  wherein  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  no 
more  share  than  a  cat.  And  so  they  may  go  whistle,  and  1*11 
go  sleep. 

August  17. 

I  dined  to-day  at  Lord  Treasurer's  with  Mrs.  Masham,^  and 
she  is  extremely  like  one  Mrs.  MaloUy,  that  was  once  my  land- 
lady in  Trim.  She  was  used  with  mighty  kindness  and  respect, 
like  a  favourite.  It  signifies  nothing,  going  to  this  Lord  Trea- 
surer about  business,  although  it  be  his  own.  He  was  in  haste, 
and  desires  I  will  come  again,  and  dine  with  him  to-morrow. 
His  famous  lying  porter  has  fallen  sick,  and  they  think  he  will 
die.  I  wish  I  had  all  my  half-crowns.  ^  I  believe  I  have  told 
you  he  is  an  old  Scotch  fanatic,  and  the  damn'dest  liar  in  his 
office  alive.     I  have  a  mind  to  recommend  Patrick  to  succeed 

• 

>  N^e  Abigail  HiU,  a  relative,  and  formerly  dependant,  of  Sarah,  Ducbess  of 
Marlborough,  whom  she  supplanted  iu  the  Queen's  favour.  She  privately 
married  (170/)  Mr.  Mashaui,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Queen's 
husband,  Prince  George,  the  Queen  herself  attending  the  ceremony.  She 
shortly  afterwards  became  Lady  Masham,  her  husband  bavin;::  been  made  ono 
of  thu  Peers,  who  were  created  to  balance  against  the  Whig  Lords,  vvho 
happened,  at  that  time,  to  be  in  the  majority  in  the  IFpper  House. 

s  Swift  frequently  laments  his  forced  expenditure  in  the  way  of  fees  paid  to 
the  great  roan's  great  men,  porters,  and  ?io<;  genus  omne.  E.G.— On  Dec.  26, 
1710,  he  complains:  •*  By  the  Lord  Harry,  I  shall  be  nndone  hero  with 
Chrifitmas  boxes.  The  rognes  at  the  coffee-house  have  raised  their  tax,  every 
one  giving  a  crown,  and  I  gave  mine  for  shame,  besides  a  great  many  hull* 
crowns  to  great  men's  porters,  Ac." 
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him.  I  have  trained  him  up  pretty  well.  I  reckon  for  certain 
you  are  now  in  town.  The  weather  now  begins  to  alter  to 
rain.     •    •    • 

August  19. 
The  Queen  did  not  stir  out  to  day ;  she  is  in  a  little  fit  of  the 
gout.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Masham's:  we  had  none  but  our  own 
society  members,  six  in  all,  and  I  supped  with  Lord  Treasurer. 
The  Queen  has  ordered  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  go  on  with 
the  building  of  Blenheim,  which  has  been  starved  till  now,  since 
the  change  of  the  Ministry.  I  suppose  it  is  to  reward  his  last 
action  of  getting  into  the  French  lines.*  Lord  Treasurer  kept 
me  till  past  twelve.     •     •    • 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

London,  Octobers,  1711. 

.  •  .  Mr.  Masham  sent  this  morning  to  desire  I  would  ride 
out  with  him,  the  weather  growing  again  very  fine.  I  was  very 
busy,  and  sent  my  excuses,  but  desired  he  would  provide  me  a 
dinner.  I  dined  with  him,  his  lady,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hill, 
who  invites  us  to-morrow  to  dine  with  her,  and  we  are  to  ride 
out  in  the  morning.  I  sat  with  Lady  Oglethorpe  till  eight  this 
evening ;  then  was  going  home  to  write — looked  about  for 
the  woman  who  keeps  the  key  of  the  house  ;  she  told  me  Patrick 
had  it.  I  cooled  my  heels  in  the  cloisters  till  nine,  then  went  in 
to  the  music  meeting,  where  I  had  been  often  desired  to  go  ;  but 
was  weary  in  half-an-hour  of  their  fine  stuff,^  and  stole  out  so 

1  Before  Bonchain,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of  France,  not  far  from  Cam. 
brai.  This  affair  was  held  to  be  one  of  Marlborough's  greatest  military 
achievements. 

*  Swift  rather  hated  than  lorcd  music.  Music  and  mathematics  he  made 
the  two  chief  parsuita  of  the  ridiculuos  Laputaus. — P.  Possibly,  his  aversion 
was  lor  fash  ionnhle  music  only. 
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privately  that  everybody  saw  me,  and  cooled  my  heels  in  the 
cloisters  again  till  after  ten.  Then  came  in  Patrick.  I  went  up, 
shut  the  chamber  door,  and  gave  him  two  or  three  swinging 
cufiEs  on  the  ear,  and  I  have  strained  the  thumb  of  my  left  hand 
with  pulling  him,  which  I  did  not  feel  till  he  was  gone.  He 
was  plaguily  afraid  and  humbled. 

October  4. 

It  was  the  finest  day  in  the  world,  and  we  got  out  before 
eleven,  a  noble  caravan  of  us.  The  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury  in 
her  own  chaise  with  one  horse,  and  Miss  Touchet  with  her.  Mrs. 
Masham  and  Mrs.  Scarborow,  one  of  the  dressers,  in  one  of  the 
Queen's  chaises ;  Miss  Forester  and  Miss  Scarborow,  two  maids 
of  honour,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  on  horseback.  The  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, Mr.  Masham,  George  Fielding,  Arbuthnot,  and  I,  on  horse- 
back too.  Mrs.  Hill's  horse  was  hired  for  Miss  Scarborow,  but 
she  took  it  in  civility :  her  own  horse  was  galled,  and  could  not 
be  rid,  but  kicked  and  winced ;  the  hired  horse  was  not  worth 
eighteenpence.  I  borrowed  coat,  boots,  and  horse,  and,  in  short, 
we  had  all  the  difficulties,  and  more  than  we  used  to  have,  in 
making  a  party  from  Trim  to  Longfield's.^  My  coat  was  light 
camlet,  faced  with  red  velvet  and  silver  buttons.  We  rode  in 
the  Great  Park  and  the  forest  about  a  dozen  miles,  and  the 
Duchess  and  I  had  much  conversation.  We  got  home  by  two, 
and  Mr.  Masham,  his  lady,  Arbuthnot,  and  I  dined  with  Mrs. 
Hill.  Arbuthnot  made  us  all  melancholy ;  he  expects  a  cruel 
fit  of  the  stone  in  twelve  hours.  He  says  he  is  never  mistaken, 
and  he  appears  like  a  man  that  is  to  be  racked  to-morrow.  I 
cannot  but  hope  it  will  not  be  so  bad ;  he  is  a  perfectly  honest 
man,  and  one  I  have  much  obligation  to.  .  .   . 

1  At  Killibride,  about  foar   miles  from  Trim.    The  roadless  conditiou  of 
Irclaud  must  be  remembered. — P, 
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To  AncnBisuoF  Kiko. 

London,  March  29,  1712. 

I  cannot  ask  pardon  for  not  sooner  acknowledging 
your  Grace's  letter,  because  that  would  look  as  if  I  thought 
mine  were  of  consequence.  Either  I  grow  weary  of  politics,  or 
am  out  of  the  way  of  them,  or  there  is  less  stirring  than  usual, 
and,  indeed,  we  are  all  in  suspense  at  present ;  but  I  am  told 
that,  in  ten  or  twelve  days'  time,  we  shall  know  what  the  issue 
will  be  at  Utrecht.  I  can  only  tell  your  Grace  that  there  are 
some  unlucky  circumstances,  not  proper  to  be  trusted  to  a  letter, 
which  have  hitherto  retarded  this  great  work,  ilild  ludibria 
rerum  mortalium  cunctis  in  negoiiis  ohaei'vxntur. 

Meantime,  we  are  with  great  difficulty  raising  funds  upon 
which  to  hoTTOwfive  milliona.  One  of  these  funds  is  a  tax 
upon  paper,  and,  I  think,  thirty  per  cent  upon  imported  books ; 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  I  could  not  yesterday  forbear  saying  to 
my  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that, 
instead  of  preventing  small  papers  and  libels,  it  will  leave 
nothing  else  for  the  Press.  I  have  not  talked  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  upon  the  affairs  of  Spain  since  his  return  :  but  am  told 
he  affirms  it  impossible  for  us  to  carry  on  the  loan  there  by  our 
former  methods.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  is  expected  to  go,  in 
two  or  three  days,  for  Flanders ;  and  what  I  writ  to  your  Grace, 
some  months  ago,  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  succeeding  to 
govern  Ireland,  will,  I  suppose,  be  soon  declared.  I  went  the 
other  day  to  see  the  Duchess,  and  reported  your  Grace's  compli- 
ments,  w^hich  she  took  very  well,  and  I  told  her  I  was  resolved 
your  Grace  and  she  should  be  very  good  acquaintance.  I  believe 
the  spirit  of  your  Houglters  ^  has  got  into  our  Mohawks,  who 

1  The   horrible  and  barbiroas  oraelty   of  houjhing   thus  seems  to   be  of 
ancient  date  to  Ireland. 
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are  still  very  troublesome,  and  every  night  cut  somebody  or 
other  over  the  face,  aud  commit  a  hundred  insolent  barbarities. 

There  was  never  the  least  design  of  any  impeachment  against 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  it  was  his  over-great  weakness, 
or  the  folly  of  his  friends,  that  the  thing  went  so  far  as  it  did. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  that  people  have  talked  themselves 
hoarse;  but,  for  some  weeks  past,  we  have  heard  less  of  the 
Pretender  than  formerly.  I  suppose  it  is,  like  a  fashion,  got 
into  Ireland,  when  it  is  out  here ;  but,  in  my  conscience,  I  do 
not  think  any  one  person  in  the  Court  or  Ministry  here  designs 
any  more  to  bring  in  the  Pretender  than  the  Great  Turk.  I 
hope  Mr.  Harley,  who  is  now  on  his  journey  to  Hanover,  will 
give  that  Court  a  truer  opinion  of  persons  and  things  than  they 
have  hitherto  conceived.  And,  if  your  Grace  knew  the  instru- 
ment through  which  these  false  opinions  have  been  infused,  you 
would  allow  it  another  instance  of  the  Ludibrium  rerum 
mortaliuni.^  And  your  Grace  cannot  but  agree  that  it  is  some- 
thing singular  for  the  Prince  in  possession  to  make  perpetual 
advances,  and  the  Presumptive  heir  to  be  standing  off  and 
suspicious. 

I  know  not  whether  your  Grace  has  considered  the  position 
that  my  Lord  Treasurer  is  visibly  in.  The  late  Ministry  and 
their  adherents  confess  themselves  fully  resolved  to  have  his 
head,  whenever  it  is  in  their  power ;  and  were  prepared,  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  Sessions,  when  the  vote  was  carried  against 
any  Peace  without  Spain,  to  move  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
Tower.  At  the  same  time,  his  friends,  and  the  Tories  in  general, 
are  discontented  at  his  slowness  in  the  changing  of  commissions 
and  employments,  to  which  the  weakness  of  the  Court  interest 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  wholly  imputed ;  neither  do  I  find  that 
those  in  the  greatest  stations,  or  most  in  the  confidence  of  my 

1  M.  RoberiiiuD,  the  Talet-de-chambre  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  was  raid  lo 
have  coDBiderable  ioflaonce  in  prejndictng  his  master  against  Oxford's 
[Uarlej's]  AdDiirii«tratiun. — S. 
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Lord  Treasurer,  are  able  to  account  for  this  proceeding,  or  seem 
satisfied  with  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  solve  this  diffiailtv 
another  way ;  and  I  fancy  I  am  in  the  right,  from  words  I  have 
heard  let  fall.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  consequences  may 
be  dangerous. 

The  Queen  is  in  very  good  health,  but  does  not  use  so  much 
exercise  as  she  ought.     Pray  God  preserve  her  many  years. 

A  projector  has  lately  applied  to  me  to  recommend  him  to 
the  Ministry  about  an  invention  for  finding  out  the  longitude. 
He  has  given  in  a  petition  to  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Secretary  St. 
John.  I  understand  nothing  of  the  mathematics,  but  I  am  told 
it  is  a  thing  as  improbable  as  the  philosopher's  atone  or  perpetual 
Viotion,  I  lately  writ  a  letter  of  about  thirty  pages  to  Lonl 
Treasurer,  by  way  of  proposal  for  an  Academy  to  correct, 
enlarge,  and  ascertain  the  English  language.  And  he  and  I 
have  named  above  twenty  persons,  of  both  parties,  to  be 
meml)ers.  I  will  shortly  print  the  letter,  and  I  hope  something 
will  come  of  it.  Your  Grace  sees  I  am  something  of  a  projector 
loo.     1  am  with  great  respect,  &c. 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

Windsor,  September  1.5,  1712. 

T  never  was  so  long  without  writing  to  MD  as  now,  since  I 
left  them,^  nor  ever  will  again,   while  I  am  able  to  write.     I 

*  Swift's  last  letter  is  dated  August  7.  The  last  news  of  importance  ho 
had  went  to  Dublin  had  been  the  snppressfon  of  the  anti. Ministerial  papers  bj 
means  of  taxation  : — **  Do  yon  know  that  Grub  Street  is  dead  and  gone  Ust 
week  ?  No  more  ^ho^ts  or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  1  plied  it 
prettj  close  the  past  fortnight,  and  published  at  least  seven  penny  Pap'>v»  of 
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have  expected,  from  one  week  to  another,  that  something  would 
be  done  in  my  own  affairs ;  but  nothing  at  all  is,  nor  I  don't  know 
when  anything  will,  or  whether  ever  at  all,  so  slow  are  people  at 
doing  favours.  I  have  been  much  out  of  order  of  late,  with  the 
old  giddiness  in  my  head.  I  took  a  vomit  for  it  two  days  ago, 
and  will  take  another  about  a  day  or  two  hence.  I  have  eaten 
mighty  little  fruit ;  yet  I  impute  my  disorder  to  that  little,  and 
shall  henceforth  wholly  forbear  it.^ 

I  am  engaged  in  a  long  work,  ^  and  have  done  all  I  can  of  it, 
and  wait  for  some  papers  from  the  Ministry  for  materials  for  the 
rest ;  and  they  delay  me,  as  if  it  were  a  favour  I  asked  of  them ; 
so  that  I  have  been  idle  here  this  good  while,  and  it  happened  in 
a  right  time,  when  I  was  too  much  out  of  order  to  study.  One 
is  kept  constantly  out  of  humour  by  a  thousand  unaccountable 
things  in  public  proceedings  ;  and,  when  I  reason  with  some 
friends,  we  cannot  conceive  how  affairs  can  last  as  they  are. 
God  only  knows,  but  it  is  a  very  melancholy  subject  for  those 
who  have  any  near  concern  in  it.  I  am  again  endeavouring,  as  I 
was  last  year,  to  prevent  people  from  breaking  to  pieces  upon  a 

mj  own,  besides  some  of  other  people's ;  bat  now  every  single  half  sheet 
pajs  a  halfpenny  to  the  Qaeen.  The  Ohsennitor  is  fallen;  the  Medleys  are 
jambled  together  with'  the  Flying  Pott ;  the  Examinsr  is  deadly  sick ;  the 
Spectator  keeps  np  and  doubles  its  price.  I  know  not  how  long  it  will  hold. 
Hare  you  seen  the  red  stamp  the  papers  are  marked  with  ?  Methinks  it  is 
worth  a  halfpenny,  the  stamping  it."  He  also  reports  that ;  '*  Lord  Boling- 
broke  [his  friend  the  Secretary  had  just  been  made  a  Bnron]  and  Prior  set 
cot  for  France  last  Saturday.  My  Lord's  business  is  to  hasten  tbe  Peace  before 
the  Dutch  are  too  much  mauled,  and  to  hinder  France  from  carrying  the 
Jeat  of  beating  them  too  far,*'  and  asks :  "  Have  you  seen  the  Fourth  Part 
of  John  Bull  f    It  is  equal  to  the  rest,  and  extremely  good." 

1  Swift  was  strangely  possessed  of  the  prejudice  that  hid  peculiar  maladies 
fiS  giddiness  and  deafness,  Ac,  had  originated  in  a  surfeit  of  fruit  on  one 
occasion  in  his  youth.  And  this  absured  fancy  has  been  gravely  reported,  as 
though  credible,  by  some  of  his  biographers.  Dr.  Johnson's  way  of  dismiteal  of 
the  story  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  remarks  in  his  Life  of  Swift ; — **  The  original 
of  diseases  is  eommonly  obscure :  and  almost  every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as 
lie  can  get,  without  any  inconvenience." 

s  Apparently,  the  beginning  of  his  contemporary  History  of  Anne's  reign« 
The  Conduct  of  the  Allies  he  had  published  in  the  preceding  year. 

K 
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hundred  misunderstandings.  One  cannot  withhold  them  from 
drawing  different  ways,  while  the  enemy  is  watching  to  destroy 
them  both.  See  how  my  style  is  altered  by  living,  and  think- 
ing,  and  talking  among  these  people,  instead  of  my  canal  and 
rivers,  walks  and  willows.  I  lose  all  my  money  here  among  the 
ladies,  so  that  I  never  play  when  I  can  help  it,  being  sure  to 
lose.  I  have  lost  five  pounds  the  five  weeks  I  have  been  here. 
I  hope  Ppt.  is  luckier  at  picquet  with  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Walls. 
He  Dean  never  answered  my  letter,  and  I  have  clearly 
forgot  whether  I  sent  a  bill  for  ME  ^  in  any  of  my  last  letters. 
1  think  I  did :  pray,  let  me  know,  and  always  give  me  timely 
notice.  I  wait  here  but  to  see  what  they  will  do  for  me  ;  and 
whenever  perferments  are  given  from  me,  as  hope  saved,  I  will 
come  over. 


September  18. 

I  have  taken  a  vomit  to-day,  and  -hope  I  shall  be  better.  I 
have  l)een  very  giddy  since  I  wrote  what  is  before,  yet  not  as  I  used 
to  be — more  frequent,  but  not  so  violent.  Yesterday  we  were 
alarmed  with  the  Queen's  being  ill.  Slie,ha<l  an  aguish  and 
feverish  fit ;  and  you  never  saw  such  countenances  as  we  all 
had,  such  dismal  melancholy.  Her  physicians  from  town  were 
sent  for ;  but  towards  night  she  grew  better.  To-day  she 
missed  her  fit,  and  was  up  ;  we  are  not  now  in  any  fear  :  it  will 
be,  at  worst,  but  an  ague,  and  we  hope  even  that  will  not  return. 
Lord  Treasurer  would  not  come  here  from  London,  because  it 
would  make  a  noise,  if  he  came  before  his  usual  time,  which  is 
Saturday,  and  he  goes  away  on  Mondays.     The  Whigs  have  lost 

1  Initials,  as  Mr.  Forster  conjectures,  for  Madame  Elderly  (Mrs.  Dinpley). 
The  words  "as  hope  saved,"  a  commo:*.  expression  of  Swifl  in  these  letters, 
have  been  printed  from  the  MS.  by  Mr.  Forster,  in  place  of  the  unintelligible 
^na  —  said"  of  the  older  editiona.  The  fall  expression  would  be—**  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved." 
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a  great  support  in  the  Earl  of  Godolphin.^  It  is  a  good  jest  to 
bear  the  Ministers  talk  of  liim  with  humanity  and  pity,  because 
he  is  dead  and  can  do  them  no  hurt.  Lady  Orkney,'-^  the  late 
King's  Mistress  (who  lives  at  a  fine  place,  five  miles  from  hence, 
called  Clifden),  and  I  are  grown  mighty  acquaintance.  She  is 
the  wisest  woman  I  ever  saw ;  and  Lord  Treasurer  made  great 
use  of  her  advice  in  the  late  change  of  affairs.  I  heard  Lord  Marl- 
borough is  growing  ill  of  his  diabetes,  which,  if  it  be  true,  may 
soon  carry  him  off ;  and  then  the  Ministry  will  be  something 
more  at  ease. 

MD  has  been  a  long  time  without  writing  to  Presto,  though 
they  have  not  the  same  cause.  It  is  seven  weeks  since  your  last 
came  to  my  hands,  which  was  No.  32,  that  you  may  not  be 
mistaken.  I  hope  Ppt.  has  not  wanted  her  health.  You  were 
then  drinking  waters.  .  .  My  Lord  Shrewsbury  is  certainly 
designed  to  be  Governor  of  Ireland  ;  and  I  believe  the  Duchess 
will  please  the  people  there  mightily.  The  Irish  Whig  leaders 
promise  great  things  to  themselves  from  his  Government ;  but 

1  The  ex- Premier  died  on  September  15. 

s  Lady  Eliiabeth  Viniers.     An  estate  in  Ireland,  of  a  rental  of  £20,000,  had 

been  settled  npon  her  bj  her  admirer,  William  III.     Writing  under  date  of 

October  80,  of  this  year,  he  tells  Esther  Johnson  :  '*  Lady  Orkney  is  makiug 

me  a  writing.table  of  her  own  contrivance,  and  a  bod  night-gown.     She  is 

perfectly  kind,  like  a  mother.    I  think  the  devil  was  in  it  the  other  day,  that 

I  ahoald  talk  to  her  of  an  ugly  squinting  cousin  of  hers,  and  the  poor  lady 

herself^  you   know,  squints  like  a  dragon.*'     She    was  sister-in-law  of  the 

Docheas  of  Hamilton,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty.throe,  a  fortnight  later  (N'ov. 

16),   lost  her  husband,  killed  in  a  duel   with    Lord  Mohun — not    without 

BOfpicion  of  **  foul  play  "  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Seconds,  Mr.  Macartney. 

The   Dochees    waa   inconsolable  :    nor    did    her  sister-in-law's  condolences 

(offered  at  the  instance  of  Swift)  e£Pect  the  hoped-for  good.    In  fact,  "  they 

have  always  been  very  iU  together,  and  the  poor   Duchess  could  not  have 

patience,  when  people  told  her  I  went  often    to  Lady  Orkney's.    But  I  am 

resolved  to  make  them  friends."    Two  days  afterwards  (Nov.  17)  he  writes  : 

**  The  Duchess  told  me  Lady  Orkney  had  been  with  her,  and  that  she  did  not 

treat  her  as  gently  as  she  ought.    They  hate  one  another  ;  but  I  will  try  to 

patch  it  op."    The  widowed  Duchess  he  described  as  having  "  abundance  of 

wit  and  spirit^  handsome  and  airy,  and  seldom  spared  anybody  that  gave  her 

the  least  provocation ;  by  which  she  had  many  enemies  and  few  friends." 
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care  shall  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them.  Mrs.  Fenton  ^ 
has  writ  to  me  that  she  has  been  forced  to  leave  Lady  Oiffaid, 
and  come  to  town,  for  a  rheumatism ;  that  lady  does  not  love  to 
be  troubled  with  sick  people.  Mrs.  Fenton  writes  to  me  as  one 
dying,  and  desires  I  would  think  of  her  son«  I  have  not 
answered  her  letter.  She  is  retired  to  Mrs.  Povey*s.  Is  my 
aunt  alive  yet,  and  do  you  ever  see  her  ?  I  suppose  she  has 
forgot  the  loss  of  her  son.  Is  Rajrmond's  new  house  quite 
finished  ?  And  does  he  squander  as  he  used  to  do  ?  Has  he  yet 
spent  all  his  wife's  fortune  ?  I  hear  there  are  five  or  six  people 
putting  strongly  in  for  my  Livings.  God  help  them  I  But,  if 
ever  the  Court  should  give  me  anything,  I  would  recommend 
Rajrmond  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond — ^not  for  any  particular 
friendship  to  him,  but  because  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
minister  of  Trim  to  have  Laracor.  .You  may  keep  the  gold- 
studded  snuff-box  now ;  for  my  [Club]  brother  Hill,  Governor  of 
Dunkirk,  has  sent  me  the  finest  that  ever  you  saw.  It  is  allowed 
iu  Court  that  none  in  England  comes  near  it,  though  it  did  not 
cost  above  twenty  pounds.  And  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  has 
made  me  a  pocket  for  it,  like  a  woman's,  with  a  belt  and  buckle 
(for  you  know  I  wear  no  waistcoat  in  summer),  and  there  are 
several  divisions,  and  one  on  purpose  for  my  box,  oh,  ho  I 

We  have  had  most  delightful  weather  this  whole  week ;  but 
illness  and  vomiting  have  hindered  me  from  sharing  in  a  great 
part  of  it.  Lady  Masham  made  the  Queen  send  to  Kensington 
for  some  of  her  preserved  ginger  for  me,  which  I  take  in  the 
morning,  and  hope  it  will  do  me  good.     I  hope  Parvisol  has  set 

1  Swift*8  ocly  sister,  who,  against  his  wishes,  had  married,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  before,  a  currier,  of  Dublin,  but  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College. 
Upon  the  bankruptcy  of  her  husband,  she  was  allowed  by  her  brother  a  small 
annuity,  and  she  went  to  lire  with  Lady  Giffard  at  Moor  Park.  She  died 
seven  years  before  her  brother,  in  1789,  in  the  house  of  Esther  Johnson's 
mother,  Mrs.  Mose,  at  Famham.  The  assertions  of  Lord  Orrery  and  of  Deane 
Bwift,  that  Swift  never  saw  or  forgave  his  sister,  after  the  marriage  ;  or, that 
the  cause  of  offence  was  the  injury  to  his  ambition,  or  a  mercenary  one,  have 
been  shown  to  be  more  hypothe$eM. 
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my  tithes  well  this  year ;  he  has  writ  nothing  to  me  about  it. 
Pray,  talk  to  him  of  it  when  you  see  him,  and  let  him  give  me 
an  account  how  things  are.  I  suppose  the  com  is  now  off  the 
ground.  I  hope  he  has  sold  that  great  ugly  horse.  Why  don't 
you  talk  to  him  ?  He  keeps  me  at  charges  for  horses  that  I  can 
never  ride :  yours  is  lame,  and  will  never  be  good  for  anything. 
The  Queen  will  stay  here  about  a  month  longer,  I  suppose;  but, 
Lady  Masham  will  go  in  ten  days  to  lie  in  at  Kensington.  Poor 
creature,  she  fell  down  in  the  Court  here  the  other  day.  She 
would  needs  walk  across  it,  upon  some  displeasure  with  her 
chairman,  and  was  likely  to  be  spoiled  so  near  her  time.  But 
we  hope  all  is  over  for  a  black  eye  and  a  sore  side ;  though  I 
shall  not  be  at  ease  till  she  is  brought  to  bed.  I  find  I  can  fill 
up  a  letter,  some  way  or  other,  without  a  journal.  If  I  had  not 
a  spirit  naturally  cheeriul,  I  should  be  very  much  discontented 
at  a  thousand  things.  Pray  Qod  preserve  MD's  health,  and 
Pdf r's  ^ ;  and  that  I  may  live  far  from  the  envy  and  discontent 
that  attends  those  who  are  thought  to  have  more  favour  at  Court 
than  they  really  possess.*  Love  Pdfr.,  who  loves  MD  above 
all  things.  Farewell,  deelest,  ten  thousand  times  deelest  MD, 
MD,  MD,  FW,  FW,  ME,  ME,  ME,  ME,  Lele,  Lele,  Lele,  Lele. 

1  CoDJeotored  to  stand  for  **  Poor  dear,  foolish,  rogues."  The  oonolnding 
sentences  of  this  letter,  as  in  many  other  instances,  vary  in  the  MS.  from  the 
{Minted  editions.  **  Deelest,"  is  Swift's  osual  way  of  writing  dearest,  accord- 
ing to  the  little  langiMge,  («FW ''  may  represent  **  Foolish,  or  Food, 
Woman."  "  Lele  "  is  supposed  to  represent  *<  There."  By  analogy,  lele  ought 
father  to  represent  reaUy,  ME  if  applied  to  Stella,  may  represent  **Mina 
BTer."    But  there  is  wide  ropm  for  mere  conjecture. 

*  A  tort  of  prayer  which  we  may  take  to  have  been  far  from  nnaeoessary. 
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To  Miss  Vanhombioh.^ 

Windsor,  October,  1712. 

I  thought  to  have  written  to  little  Missessy  by  the  Colonel, 
but  at  last  I  did  not  approve  of  him  as  a  messenger.  Mr.  Ford 
began  your  health  last  night  under  the  name  of  the  Jilt,  for  which 
I  desire  you  will  reproach  him.  I  do  neither  study  nor  exercise 
so  much  here  as  I  do  in  town.  The  Colonel  *  will  intercept  all 
the  news  I  have  to  tell  you — of  my  fine  snuff-box,'  and  my  being 
at  a  ball,  and  my  losing  my  money  at  Ombre  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Shrewsbury. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  you  pass  your  time  in  our  absence, 
unless  by  lying  a-bed  till  twelve,  and  then  having  your  followers 
about  you  till  dinner.  We  have  dispatches  to-day  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  All  is  admirably  well,  and  a  cessation  of  arms 
will  be  declared  with  France,  in  London,  on  Tuesday  next.  I 
dined  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to-day,  and  sat  an  hour  by 
Mrs.  Warburton,  teaching  her  when  she  played  wrong  at  ombre, 
and  I  cannot  see  her  defects.  Either  my  eyes  fail  me,  or  they 
are  partial.  But  Mrs.  Touchet  is  an  ugly,  awkward  slut. 
What  do  you  do  all  the  afternoon  ?  How  came  you  to  make  it 
a  secret  to  me,  that  you  all  design  to  come  to  Windsor  ?  If  you 
were  never  here,  I  think  you  all  cannot  do  better  than  come  for 

1  Addressed, "  At  her  lodgings,  over  against  Park  Place,  in  St.  James's 
Street,  London."  This  fatal  correspondence  seems  to  have  commenced  with 
Swift's  residence  in  Windsor,  in  the  autumn  of  1712,  while  he  was  drawing 
together  materials  for  his  History  of  the  Peace  of  Vtrccht.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
wonderful  that,  about  the  same  time,  we  find  him  apologising  to  Stella  for  the 
Blackness  of  his  correspondence. — S. 

s  Perhaps  Vanessa's  brother,  who  seems  to  have  'been  in  the  army.  Ho  is 
sometimes  called  the  Captain.  Or  moro  probably,  Colonel  Godfrey,  mentioned 
in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  an  inhabitant  of  Windsor,  whom  Swift  visited. — S. 

•  Presented  to  Swift  by  General  Hill,  Governor  of  Dunkirk,  for  his  cele- 
brated repartee  to  Lord  Oxford,  upon  the  subject  of  the  snail  and  the  goose, 
which  were  enchased  on  this  snuff-box. — S. 
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three  or  four  days.  Five  pounds  will  maintain  you,  and  pay  for 
your  coach  backwards  ana  forwards.  I  suppose  the  Captain  will 
go  down  with  you  now,  for  want  of  better  company.  I  will 
steal  to  town  one  of  these  days,  and  catch  you  napping. 

I  desire  you  and  Moll  ^  will  walk  as  often  as  you  can  in  the 
Park,  and  do  not  sit  moping  at  home,  you  that  can  neither 
work,  nor  read,  nor  play,  nor  care  for  company.  I  long  to 
drink  a  dish  of  coffee  in  the  Sluttery,  and  hear  you  dun  me  for 
secrete^  and  "Drink  your  coffee,  why  don't  you  drink  your 
coffee?"  My  humble  service  to  your  mother,  and  Moll,  and 
the  ColoneL     Adieu.^ 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

London,  April  1,  1713^ 

•  .  .  The  Swedish  envoy  told  me  to-day,  at  Court,  that  he  was 
in  great  apprehensions  about  his  master ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
afraid  that  Prince  ®  is  dead  among  those  Turkish  dogs.  I  prevailed 
on  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  invite  Mr.  Addison  to  dine  with  him  on 
Oood  Friday.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  mighty  mannerly.  Addison 
is  to  have  a  Play  on  Friday  in  Easter  week.  'Tis  a  tragedy 
called  Goto.     I  saw  it  unfinished  some  years  ago.     Did  I  tell 

i  Hias  Mary  Yanhomrigh,  whom  he  usually  calls  Molkin, 
*  A  few  weeks  previously  to  this  first  of  Swift's  letters  to  her,  thai  have 
been  preserved,  Hester  Yanhomrigh  had  complained  of  his  remissness  in 
writing  to  her: — *<  Had  I  a  correspondent  in  China,"  she  reproaches  him,  "  I 
might  have  had  an  answer  by  this  time.  I  never  could  think  till  dow  that' 
London  was  so  far  off  in  your  thoughts  ;  and  that  twenty  miles  were,  by  your 
computation,  equal  to  some  thousands." 

s  Charles  XII.,  then  a  refugee  at  Bender,  in  Turkey,  after  the  defeat  at 
Poltava.  The  apprehensions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  were  groundless,  as 
Is  well  known.  They,  in  fact,  exhibited  an  astonishing  degree  of  forbearance 
towards  the  expensive  eooentricities  and  barbarisnu  of  the  northern  hero. 
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you  that  Steele  has  begun  a  new  daily  paper,  called  the 
Guardian^ — ^they  say  good  for  nothing.  I  have  not  seen  it. 
Night,  dear  MD.  •  •  • 


April  3. 

I  was  at  the  Queen's  Chapel  to-day,  but  she  was  not  there. 
Mr.  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  brother,  came  this  day  at  noon 
with  an  express  from  Utrecht,  that  the  Peace  is  signed  by  all  the 
Ministers  there  but  those  of  the  Emperor,  who,  likewise,  will 
sign  in  a  few  days  ;  so  that  now  the  great  work  is  in  eCEect 
done,  and  I  believe  it  will  appear  a  most  excellent  Peace  for 
Europe,  particularly  for  England.  Addison  and  I,  and  some 
others,  dined  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  sat  with  him  till 
twelve.  We  were  very  civil,  yet,  when  he  grew  warm,  we  talked 
in  a  friendly  manner  of  Party.  Addison  raised  his  objections, 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke  answered  them  with  great  complaisance. 
Addison  began  Lord  Somer's  health,  which  went  about :  but  I 
bid  him  not  name  Lord  Wharton's,  for  I  would  not  pledge  it^ 
and  I  told  Lord  Bolingbroke  frankly  that  Addison  loved  Lord 
Wharton  as  little  as  I  did.  So  we  laughed,  &c.  Well,  but  you 
are  glad  of  the  Peace,  you  Ppt.  of  a  trimmer,  are  not  you  ?  As 
for  DD,  I  don't  doubt  her.  Why  now,  if  I  did  not  think 
Ppt.^  had  been  a  violent  Tory,  and  DD  the  greater  Whig  of 
the  two  I     It  is  late.     Night,  MD. 


April  4. 

*  This  Passion  week  people  are  so  demure,  especially  this  last  day, 
that  I  told  Dilly,  who  called  here,  that  I  would  dine  with  hinu 
It  rained  all  day.  I  came  home  at  seven,  and  have  never  stirred 
out,  but  have  been  reading  Sacheverell's  long  dull  sermon,  which 

^  Stands,  perhaps,  for  Poppet;  DD  for  Dear  Dingle j  f  , 
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he  sent  me.^  It  is  his  first  sermon  since  his  suspension  has 
expired ;  but  not  a  word  in  it  upon  the  occasion,  except  two  or 
three  remote  hints.  •  .  • 


Apnl  6. 

I  was  this  morning,  at  ten,  at  the  rehearsal  of  Mr.  Addison's 
play  called  CatOy  which  is  to  be  acted  on  Friday.  There  was 
not  above  half  a  score  of  us  to  see  it.  We  stood  on  the  stage, 
and  it  was  foolish  enough  to  see  the  actors  prompted  every 
moment)  and  the  poet  directing  them ;  and  the  drab,  that  acts 
Cato*s  daughter,^  out  in  the  midst  of  a  passionate  part,  and  then 
calling  out,  "  What's  next  ? "  The  Bishop  of  Clogher  was  there 
too,  but  he  stood  privately  in  a  gallery.  I  went  to  dine  with 
Lord  Treasurer,  but  he  was  gone  to  Wimbledon,  his  daughter 
Caermarthen*s  country  seat,  seven  miles  off.  So  I  went  back, 
and  dined  privately  with  Mr.  Addison,  whom  I  had  left  to  go  to 
Lord  Treasurer.  I  keep  fires  yet ;  I  am  very  extravagant.  It 
is  rainy  weather  again — never  saw  the  like.  This  letter  shall  go 
to-morrow.  Remember,  young  women,  it  is  seven  weeks  since 
your  last,  and  I  allow  you  but  five  weeks ;  but  you  have  been 
galloping  in  the  country  to  Swanton's.    .    .    • 

^  This  Bormon,  the  first  preached  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  of 
ailenoe  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Honse  of  Lords  as  part  of  his  sentence,  was 
entitled.  The  Christian  Trtump/i,  on  the  Duty  of  Praying  for  our  Enemies.  This 
clerical  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  **  passive  obedienoe,"  and  "  the  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,"  seems  to  have  made  a  good  speculation  in  the 
printing  of  his  sermon — if  the  pnblisher  did  not.  Swift  writes  to  Stella,  in 
the  same  letter  :  "I  saw  Dr.  Sachoverell  [at  the  Lord  Treasurer's],  who  told 
us  that  the  bookseller  had  g^ven  him  £100  for  his  sermon,  preached  last  Sun. 
day,  and  intended  to  print  80,000.  I  believe  he  [the  printer]  wiU  be 
confoundedly  bit,  and  will  hardly  sell  above  half." 

s  His.  Oldfield — the  famous  actress,  both  tragic  and  comic,  but  especially 
comic.  She  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  portrait  of  her  is  in  the 
National  Gallery,  at  S.  Kensington* 
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To  Miss  Johnson. 

London,  April  11,  1713. 

.  •  •  I  dined  at  Lord  Treasurer's  with  his  Saturday 
company.  We  had  ten  at  table,  all  lords  but  myself  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Argyle  went  off  at  six,  and  was 
in  very  indifferent  humour  as  usual.  Duke  of  Ormond  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke  were  absent.  I  staid  till  near  ten.  Lord 
Treasurer  showed  us  a  small  picture,  enamelled  work,  and  set  in 
goM,  worth  about  twenty  pounds.  A  picture,  I  mean,  of  the 
Queen,  which  she  gave  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  set  in 
diamonds.  When  the  Duchess  was  leaving  England,  she  took 
off  all  the  diamonds,  and  gave  the  picture  to  one  Mrs.  Higgins 
(an  old  intriguing  woman,  whom  everybody  knows),  bidding  her 
make  the  best  of  it  she  could  Lord  Treasurer  sent  to  Mrs. 
Higgins  for  this  picture,  and  gave  her  a  hundred  poimds  for 
it.  Was  ever  such  an  ungrateful  beast  as  that  Duchess  ?  Or 
did  you  ever  hear  such  a  story  ?  I  suppose  the  Whigs  will  not 
believe  it.  Pray,  try  them.  She  takes  off  the  diamonds,  and 
gives  away  the  picture  to  an  insignificant  woman,  as  a  thing  of 
no  consequence;  and  gives  it  to  her  to  sell,  like  a  piece  of 
old-fashioned  plate.  Is  she  not  a  detestable  slut)  Night, 
dearMD. 

April  12. 

I  went  to  Court  to-day,  on  purpose  to  present  Mr.  Berkeley,^ 
one  of  your  fellows  of  Dublin  College,  to  Lord  Berkeley  of 
Stratton.  That  Mr.  Berkeley  is  a  very  ingenious  man  and  great 
philosopher,  and  I  have  mentioned  him  to  all  the  Ministers,  and 

1  Afterwards  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Cloync.  8wift  procured  him  the 
chaplaincy  and  secretaryship  to  Lord  Peterborough,  then  going  as  EnToy  to 
Sicily.— P. 
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have  given  them  some  of  his  writings ;    and  I  will  favour  him 
as  much  as  I  can.     This  I  think  I  am  bound  to,  in  honour  and 
oonscience ;  to  use  all  my  little  credit  towards  helping  forward 
a  man  of  worth  in  the  world.     The  Queen  was  at  chapel  to- 
day, and    looks  well.     I  dined  at    Lord    Orkney*8,    with    the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Sir  Thomas   Hanmer.       Mr.  St.  John, 
secretary  at  Utrecht,  expeets  every  moment  to  return  there  with 
the  ratification  of  the  Peace.     Did  I  tell  you,   in  my  last,  of 
Addison's  play  called  CaJtOi  and  that  I  was  at  the  rehearsal  of 
it?     Night,  MD. 

April  13. 

This  morning  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  me,  and  showed 
me  an  order  for  a  warrant  for  three  Deaneries,  but  none  of  them 
to  me.  This  is  what  I  always  foresaw,  and  received  the  notice 
of  it  better,  I  believe,  than  he  expected.  I  bid  Mr.  Lewis  tell 
my  Lord  Treasurer  that  I  take  nothing  ill  of  him,  but  his  not 
giving  me  timely  notice,  as  he  promised  to  do,  if  he  found  the 
Queen  would  do  nothing  for  me.  At  noon  Lord  Treasurer, 
hearing  I  was  in  Mr.  Lewis's  office,  came  to  me  and  said  many 
things  too  long  to  repeat.  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  to  Ireland  immediately,  for  I  could  not,  with  any  reputa- 
tion,  stay  longer  here,  unless  I  had  something  honourable 
immediately  given  me.  We  dined  together  at  the  Duke  of 
Ormond's.  He  there  told  me  he  had  stopped  the  warrants  for 
the  Deans ;  that  what  was  done  for  me  might  be  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  hoped  to  compass  it  to-night ;  but  I  believe  him 
not.  I  told  the  Duke  of  Ormond  my  intentions.  He  is  con- 
tent Sterne  should  be  a  Bishop,  and  I  have  St.  Patrick's ;  but  I 
believe  nothing  will  come  of  it — ^for  stay  I  will  not ;  and  so  I 
believe  for  all  our .  .  .  you  may  see  me  in  Dublin  before  April 
ends.  I  am  less  out  of  humour  than  you  would  imagine ;  and 
if  it  were  not  that  impertinent  peof)le  will  condole  with  me,  as 
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they  used  to  give  me  joy,  I  would  value  it  less.    But  I  will 
avoid  company,  and  muster  up  my  baggage,  and  send  them 
next  Monday,  by  the  carrier,  to  Chester,  and  come  and  see  my  ^ 
willows,  against  the  expectation  of  all  the  world.     What  care 
I  ?    Night,  dearest  rogues,  MD.    •    •     . 

April  16. 

I  was  this  noon  at  Lady  Masham*s,  who  was  just  come  from 
Kensington,  where  her  eldest  son  is  sick.  She  said  much  to  me 
of  what  she  had  talked  to  the  Queen  and  Lord  Treasurer.  The 
poor  lady  fell  a-shedding  tears  openly.  She  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  my  having  St.  Patrick's,  &c.  I  was  never  more 
moved  than  to  see  so  much  friendship.  I  would  not  stay  with 
her,  but  went  and  dined  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  with  Mr. 
Berkeley,  one  of  your  fellows.  Mr.  Lewis  tells  me  that  the 
Ihike  of  Ormond  has  been  to-day  with  the  Queen :  and  she 
was  content  that  Dr.  Sterne  should  be  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and 
I  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's ;  but  then  out  came  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
said  he  would  not  be  satisfied,  but  that  I  must  be  prebendary 
of  Windsor.  Thus  he  perplexes  things.  I  expect  neither; 
but,  I  confess,  as  much  as  I  love  England,  I  am  so  angry  at  this 
treatment,  that,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather  have  St. 
Patrick's.  Lady  Masham  says  she  will  speak  to  the  purpose 
to  the  Queen  to-morrow.     Night,  dear  MD. 

April  17. 

I  went  to  dine  at  Lady  Masham*s  to-day,  and  she  was  taken 
ill  of  a  sore  throat  and  aguish.  She  spoke  to  the  Queen  last 
night,  but  had  not  much  time.  The  Queen  says  she  will 
determine  to-morrow  with  Lord  Treasurer.  The  warrants  for 
the  Deaneries  are  still  stopped,  for  fear  I  should  be  gone.  Do 
you  think  anything  will  be  done  I  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  or 
no.    In  the  meantime,  I  prepare  for  my  journey,  and  see  no 
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great  people,  nor  will  see  Lord  Treasurer  any  more,  if  I  go. 
Lord  Treasurer  told  Mr.  Lewis  it  should  be  done  to-night.  So 
he  said  five  nights  ago.     Night,  MD. 

April  21. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  has  told  the  Queen  he  is  satisfied 
Sterne  should  be  Bishop,  and  she  consents  I  should  be  Dean ;  and 
I  suppose  the  warrants  will  be  drawn  in  a  day  or  two.  I  dined 
at  an  alehouse  with  Pamell  and  Berkeley,  for  I  am  not  in 
humour  to  go  among  the  Ministers,  though  Lord  Dartmouth 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day,  and  Lord  Treasurer  was  to 
be  there.     I  said  I  would,  if  I  were  out  of  suspense. 


April  22. 

The  Queen  says  warrants  shall  be  drawn,  but  she  will 
dispose  of  all  in  England  and  Ireland  at  once,  to  be  teazed  no 
more.  This  will  delay  it  sometime,  and,  while  it  is  delayed,  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  Queen,  my  enemies  being  busy.  I  hate  this 
suspense.     Night,  dear  MD.^ 


To  Mr.  Addison. 

May  13,  1713. 

I  was  told  yesterday,  by  several  persons,  that  Mr.  Steele 
had  reflected  upon  me  in  his  Ouardian,  which  I  could  hardly 
believe,  imtil,  sending  for  the  paper  of  the  day,  I  found  he  had, 

1  The  warrants  were  at  length  formally  drawn,  and  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's  was  granted  to  Swift,  on  the  25th  of  April.  On  the  6th  of  Jnne  the 
Dean  elect  writes  to  Esther  Johnson,  from  Chester,  that,  after  six  days'  riding 
on  horseback,  he  has  arrived  at  that  city  en  raute  for  Holyhead  and  Dublin. 
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in  several  parts  of  it,  insinuated,  with  the  utmost  malice,  that  I 
was  author  [editor]  of  the  ExamineVy  and  abused  me  in  the 
grossest  manner  he  could  possibly  invent,  and  set  his  name  to 
what  he  had  written.  Now,  Sir,  if  I  am  not  author  of  the 
Examiner,  how  will  Mr.  Steele  be  able  to  defend  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  the  highest  degree  of  baseness,  ingratitude, 
and  injustice  ? 

Is  he  so  ignorant  of  my  temper  and  of  my  style  ?  Has  he 
never  heard  that  the  author  of  the  Examiner — to  whom  I  am 
altogether  a  stranger — did,  a  month  or  two  ago,  vindicate  me 
from  having  any  concern  in  it  ?  Should  not  Mr.  Steele  have 
first  espostulated  with  me  as  a  friend  ?  Have  I  deserved  this 
usage  from  Mr.  Steele,  who  knows  very  well  that  my  Lord 
Treasurer  has  kept  him  in  his  employment,^  upon  my  entreaty 
and  intercession  ?  My  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
will  be  witnesses  how  I  was  reproached  by  my  Lord  Treasurer, 
upon  the  ill  returns  Mr.  Steele  made  to  hisLordship^s  indulgences. 


To  Mr.  Steklk. 

I^mdon,  May  27,  1713. 

The  reason  I  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  reply  to  your 
letter,  is  because  I  am  going  in  a  very  few  days  to  Ireland ; 
and,  although  I  intended  to  return  toward  winter,  yet  it  may 
happen,  from  the  common  accidents  of  life,  that  I  may  never 
see  you  again. 

In  your  yesterday's  letter  you  are  pleased  to  take  the  com- 

^  Of  Commission'.'r  in  the  Stamp  Office. 
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plaining  side,  and  think  it  hard  I  should  write  to  Mr.  Addison, 
as  I  did,  only  for  an  aUusion}  This  allusion  was  only  calling 
a  clergyman  of  some  distinction  an  infidel — a  clergyman  who 
was  your  friend,  who  always  loved  you,  who  had  endeavoured, 
at  least,  to  serve  you ;  and  who,  whenever  he  did  write  any- 
thing, made  it  sacred  to  himself  never  to  fling  out  the  least  hint 
against  you. 

One  thing  you  are  pleased  to  fix  on  me,  as  what  you  are  sure 
of  :  that  the  Examiner  had  talked  after  [at  the  bidding  of]  me, 
mrhen  he  said,  Mr.  Addison  had  bridled  you  in  point  of  party. 
I  do  not  read  one  in  six  of  those  papers,  nor  ever  knew  he  had 
such  a  passage ;  and  I  am  so  ignorant  of  this,  that  I  cannot  tell 
what  it  means — whether  that  Mr.  Addison  kept  you  close  to  a 
Party,  or  that  he  hindered  you  from  writing  about  Party.     I 

1  The  former  of  the  two  Icttora  from  Steele  to  Swift,  in  regard  to  the 
remonstraoce  of  the  latter  to  Addison,  is  dated  May  19.  He  writes :  <*  Mr. 
Addison  shewed  me  yonr  letter  wherein  yon  mention  nie.  They  langh  at 
jon,  if  they  make  yon  believe  yonr  interposition  has  kept  me  thus  long  in 
office.  I  am  glad  I  have  always  treated  yon  with  resix'ct,  thongh  I  believe  yon 
an  accomplice  of  the  Examiner's.  .  .  .  Yon  do  not,  in  direct  terms,  say  you 
are  not  concerned  with  him  [the  editor];  but  make  it  an  argument  of  yonr 
innocence  that  the  Examiner  has  declared  yon  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
i  believe  I  could  prevail  upon  the  Ouardicm  to  say  there  was  a  mistake  in  put. 
ting  my  name  in  his  paper ;  but  the  English  would  laugh  at  us,  should  wo 
anrne  in  so  Irish  a  manner.  I  am  heartily  glad,"  concludes  Steele,  *<  of  yonr 
being  made  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's." 

Swift's  reply  to  this  letter  is,  in  the  MS.,  mutilated  at  the  beginning  and 
end.  He  reaffirms  his  interposition  with  the  Ministry,  and  adds  :  **  this  is  the 
history  of  what  you  think  fit  to  call,  in  the  spirit  of  insulting,  their  laughing 
ai  me,  and  yon  may  do  it  securely  ;  for,  by  the  most  inhuman  dealings,  you 
have  wholly  put  it  out  of  my  power,  as  a  Christian,  to  do  you  the  least  ill- 
office.  ...  I  have  several  times  assured  Mr.  Addison  and  tifty  others,  that  I 
had  not  the  least  hand  in  writing  any  of  these  papers,  and  that  I  had  never 
exchanged  one  syllable  with  the  supposed  author  in  my  life,  that  I  can 
remember.  ...  I  protest  I  never  saw  anything  more  liable  to  exception  than 
every  part  of  the  letter  you  were  pleased  to  write  me.  You  plead  :  that  I  do 
not  in  mine  to  Mr.  Addison,  in  direct  terms,  say  I  am  not  concerned  in  the 
Examiner.  And  is  that  an  excuse  for  the  most  savage  injuries  in  the  world, a 
week  before  ?  How  far  you  can  prevail  with  the  Quardian  1  shall  not  trouble 
myself  to  inquire ;  and  am  more  concerned  how  you  will  clear  your  own 
honour  and  conscience  than  my  reputation.** 
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never  talked  or  writ  to  that  author^  in  my  life;  so  that  he 
could  not  have  learned  it  from  me.  And,  in  short,  I  solemnly 
affirm  that,  with  relation  to  every  friend  I  have,  I  am  as 
innocent  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  creature  to  be.  And, 
whether  you  believe  me  or  not,  I  think,  with  submission,  you 
ought  to  act  as  if  you  believed  me,  till  you  have  demonstration 
to  the  contrary.  I  have  all  the  Ministry  to  be  my  witnesses, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  wit  of  the  adverse  Party  whom  I 
have  not  been  so  bold  as  to  recommend  often,  and  with  earnest^ 
ness,  to  them.  For  I  think  principles,  at  present,  are  quite  out 
of  the  case,  and  that  we  dispute  wholly  about  persons.  In  these 
last  you  and  I  diflfer ;  but,  in  the  other,  I  think  we  agree — for  I 
have,  in  print,  professed  myself  in  politics  to  be  what  we 
formerly  called  a  Whig. 

As  to  the  great  man,^  whose  defence  you  undertake,  though  I 
do  not  think  so  well  of  him  as  you  do,  yet  I  have  been  the  cause 
of  preventing  five  hundred  hard  things  being  said  against  him. 

I  am  sensible  I  have  talked  too  much,  when  myself  is  the 
subject;  therefore  I  conclude,  with  sincere  wishes  for  your 
health  and  prosperity,  and  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

You  caunot  but  remember  that,  in  the  only  thing  I  ever  pub- 
lished with  my  name,  I  took  care  to  celebrate  you  as  much  as  I 
could,  and  in  as  handsome  a  manner,  though  it  was  in  a  letter  to 
the  present  Lord  Treasurer.* 

1  He  means  the  then  editor  or  condnctor  of  the  Examiner,  Orammaticallj, 
AddisoD,  is  "  that  author ; "  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  so  in  fact. 

s  The  Dake  of  Harlborongh.  Swift  seems  to  have  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  vituperate  the  g^eat  Whig  General;  for  the  earlier  Examiners  con- 
tain  a  sufficient  amount  of  strong  language  against  him. 

•  A  Proposal  for  Correcting,  Improving,  and  Ascertaining  the  English  TongHe^ 
printed  in  May,  1712.  Steele  is"  celebrated"  in  his  character  of  editor  of 
The  Sipedatnr.  In  a  letter  to  Esther  Johnson,  May  31,  of  the  same  year.  Swift 
writes :  "  Have  you  seen  my  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  ?  There  are  two 
annwers  come  out  to  it  already,  though  it  is  no  politics,  but  a  harmless  proposal 
about  the  improvement  of  the  English  tongue.  I  believe,  if  I  writ  an  essay 
upon  a  straw,  some  fool  would  answer  it." 
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To  Mas.  Vanhomhioh.* 

Chester,  Jane  6,  1713. 

Y6u  heard  of  me  from  Dunstable,  by  the  way  of 
Hessy.  I  have  had  a  sad  time  since.  If  Moirs  even  80  had 
been  there,  she  would  have  none  left.  Now  Hessy  grumbles 
that  I  talk  of  Moll.  I  have  resolved  upon  the  direction  of 
my  letter  already ;  for  I  reckon  Hessy  and  Moll  are  widows  as 
well  as  you,  or  at  least  half  widows.  Davila  *  goes  ofE  rarely 
now.  I  have  often  wished  for  a  little  of  your  ratsbane.®  What 
I  met  on  the  road  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  ratsbane. 

I  have  told  Mr.  Lewis  the  circumstances  of  my  journey,  and 
the  curious  may  consult  him  upon  it.  Who  will  Hessy  get  now 
to  chide,  or  Moll  to  tell  her  stories,  and  bring  her  sugar-plums  ? 
We  never  know  anything  enough  till  we  want  it.  I  design  to 
send  Hessy  a  letter  in  print  from  Ireland,  because  she  cannot 
read  writing-hand,  except  from  Mr.  Partington.  I  hope  you 
have  heard  again  from  the  Colonel,  and  that  he  is  fully  cured 
of  — ,  I  don't  know  what,  I  forget.  It  was  under  cover  to  Mr. 
Lewis  that  I  writ  to  you  from  Dunstable.  I  writ  to  Hessy,  by 
Barber,  from  St.  Albans.  I  left  London  without  taking  leave  of 
Sir  John.     I  fear  a  person  of  his  civility  will  never  pardon  me. 

1  Addressed  to  '*  Madame  Van.  [the  mother  of  Hester],  at  the  sign  of  the 
Three  Widows,  in  Pom-roy  Alley.    With  care  and  speed." 

*  Hester  Yanhomrigli  and  he,  apparently,  had  been  reading  the  Italian 
historian  of  The  Cix-il  Wars  of  Prance  (1630),  together.  In  a  letter  of  the 
same  date  as  this  of  Swift's  to  her  mother,  she  wrote  to  him  :  **  Pray  why  did 
yon  not  remember  me  at  Dnnstablo  as  well  as  Moll  P  Lord !  what  a  monster 
is  Holl  grown  since.  Bat  nothing  of  poor  Hess,  except  that  the  mark  will  bo 
in  the  same  place  of  Davila  where  you  left  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  mnch 
advanced  jet,  for  I  have  been  studying  of  Rochefoueaald,  to  see  if  he 
described  as  much  of  love  as  I  found  in  myself  on  Sunday ;  and  I  find  he  falls 
very  short  of  it." 

•  CoCfec,  probably.— S. 

L 
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I  met  no  adventures  in  all  my  travek,  only  my  horse  fell  imder 
me,  for  which  reason  I  will  not  ride  him  to  Holyhead ;  I  can 
assure  him  that.  I  could  not  see  any  marks  in  the  chimney  at 
Dunstable  of  the  coffee  Hessy  spilt  there,  and  I  had  no 
diamond.ring  about  nie,  to  write  any  of  your  names  in  the 
windows.  But  I  saw  written,  Dearest  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
and  hard  by,  Middleton  Walker,  whom  I  take  to  be  an  Irish 
man-midwife;  which  was  a  plain  omen  of  her  getting  a 
husband.  I  hear  Moor,  the  handsome  parson,  came  over  with 
the  AB.  of  Dublin.  Did  he  not  marry  one  Mrs.  Deveuish  I 
Lord  Lanesborough  has  been  here  lately,  in  his  way  to  Ireland, 
and  has  got  the  goodwill  of  all  the  folks  in  our  town.  He  had 
something  to  say  to  every  little  boy  he  met  in  the  streets. 
Well,  he  is  the  courteousest  man,  and  nothing  is  so  fine  in  the 
quality  as  to  be  courteous.  Now  Moll  laughs,  because  I  speak 
wisely,  and  now  Hessy  murmurs  again. 

Well,  I  had  a  charming  handsome  cousin  here  twenty  years 
ago.  I  was  to  see  her  to-night,  and,  in  my  consciehCi,  she  is 
not  handsome  at  all.  I  wonder  how  it  comes  about ;  but  she  is 
very  good-natured,  and  you  know,  Moll,  good-nature  is  better 
than  beauty.  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know  what  fellows  Hessy 
has  got  to  come  to  her  bedside  in  a  moniing,^  and  when  you 
design  again  to  hobble  to  Chelsea ;  if  you  did  not  tell  me  a  lie, 
as  I  must  suspect.  My  he;id  is  sometliing  iK^tter,  though  not  so 
well  as  I  expected,  by  my  journey.  I  think  1  have  said  enough 
for  a  poor  weary  traveller.  I  will  conclude  without  ceremony, 
and  go  to  bed.  And,  if  you  cannot  guess  who  is  the  writer, 
consult  your  pillow,  and  the  first  fine  gentleman  you  dream  of 
is  the  man.     So  adieu. 

^  The  French  custom  of  ladicB  receiviog  visits  at  the  toilette,  or  ruette,  wai 
then  general. — 8. 
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To  Miss  Vanhomrioh. 

Laracor,  July  8,  1713. 

I  stayed  but  a  fortnight  in  Dublin,  very  sick,  and  returned 
not  one  visit  of  a  hundred  that  were  made  me — but  all  to  tlie 
Dean  and  none  to  the  Doctor.  I  am  riding  here  for  life,  and 
I  think  I  am  something  better,  and  hate  the  thoughts  of  Dublin, 
and  prefer  a  field-bed  and  an  eartlien  floor  before  the  great 
house  there,  which  they  say  is  mine.  I  had  your  last  splenetic 
letter.  I  told  you  when  I  left  England,  I  would  endeavour  to 
forget  everything  there,  and  would  write  as  seldom  as  I  could. ^ 
I  did,  indeed,  design  one  general  round  of  letters  to  my  friends, 
but  my  health  has  not  yet  suffered  me. 

I  design  to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  I  stay  in 
Ireland,  here  in  the  cabin  where  I  am  now  writing ;  neither  will 
I  leave  the  kingdom  till  I  am  sent  for,  and,  if  tliey  have  no 
further  service  for  me,  I  will  never  see  England  again.     At  my 

*  A  fortnight  before  the  received  this  letter  Iloeter  Vanhomrioh  had  written 
from  London,  impatiently  :  "Three  long  weeks  have  passed  since  yuu  wrote 
to  me.  O  happy  Dublin  that  can  occupy  all  your  thoughts,  and  happy  Mrs. 
Emerson  that  could  hear  irom  you  the  moment  yon  landed!  .  .  1  really 
believe,  before  you  leave  Ireland,  I  shall  give  you  just  reason  to  wish  I  did  not 
know  my  letters,  or,  at  least,  that  I  could  not  write  :  and  I  had  rather  yoa 
shoald  wish  so  than  entirely  forget  me.  Confess — have  you  once  thought  of 
me  since  you  wrote  to  my  mother  at  Chester?  Which  letter,  I  assure  you,  i 
take  very  ill.  My  mother  and  1  have  counted  the  MolU  ami  the  Ilessya.  'Tis 
trne  the  number  is  equal;  but  you  talk  to  Moll,  and  only  say,  7iou;  Ilfnau 
gfntnbl^i*  How  can  you,  indeed,  possibly  be  so  ill-natured  to  make  me  eith*;r 
quarrel  or  grumble,  whon  you  are  at  so  great  a  distance  that  it  is  iniiK)ssililD 
for  me  to  gain  by  doing  so?  Besides,  you  proposed  the  letter  should  be 
addreflsed  to  me;  but  I'll  say  no  more  of  that,  but  keep  my  temper  till  we 
meet.  Pray,  have  you  received  the  letter  1  wrote  yon  to  Chester  ?  "  Shj 
concludes  with  telling  him  that :  "  Mr.  Lewis  has  given  mo  Lcs  Dialogues  Jes 
i/miii  [of  Fontenelle]  ;  and  I  am  so  charmed  wiih  them,  that  I  am  resolved  to 
quit  my  body,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will,  except  thnt  you  will  talk  to 
nie :  for  I  find  no  conversation  on  earth  oompurable  but  yours.  So,  if  you 
care  I  should  stay,  do  but  talk,  and  you  will  keep  me  with  pleasure." 
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first  coming,  I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  discontent,  and 
was  horribly  melancholy  while  they  were  installing',  but  it 
begins  to  wear  off,  and  change  to  dulness.  My  river  walk  is 
extremely  pretty,  and  my  canal  in  great  beauty,  and  I  see  trout 
plajing  in  it.  I  know  not  anything  in  Dublin ;  but  Mr.  Ford  is 
very  kind,  and  writes  to  me  constantly  what  passes  among  you. 
I  find  you  are,  likewise,  a  good  politician,  and  I  will  say  so  much 
to  you,  that  I  verily  think,  if  the  thing  you  know  of  had  been 
published  just  before  the  Peace,^  the  Ministry  might  have 
avoided  what  has  since  happened.  But  I  am  now  fitter  to  look 
after  willows,  and  to  cut  hedges,  than  to  meddle  with  affairs  of 
State.  I  must  order  one  of  the  workmen  to  drive  these  cows 
out  of  my  island,  and  make  up  the  ditch  again — a  work  much  more 
proper  for  a  country  vicar  than  driving  out  factions  and  fencing 
against  them.  And  I  must  go  and  take  my  bitter  draught  to 
ease  my  head,  which  is  spoilt  by  the  bitter  draughts  the  public 
hath  given  me. 

How  does  Davila  go  on  ?  Johnny  Clark  is  chosen  portreeve 
of  our  to\^Ti  of  Trim,  and  we  shall  have  the  assizes  there  next 
week,  and  fine  doings ;  and  I  must  go  and  borrow  a  horse  to 
meet  the  Judges ;  and  I  and  Beaumont,  and  all  the  boys  that 
can  get  horses,  will  go  too.  Mr.  Warburton  ^  has  but  a  thin 
school.  Mr.  Percival  has  built  up  the  other  side  of  his  house, 
but  people  whisper  it  is  but  scurvily  built.  Mr.  Steers  is  come 
to  live  in  Mr.  Melthorp's  house,  and  'tis  tliougbt  the  widow 
Melthorp  will  remove  to  Dublin.  Nay,  if  you  do  not  like  this 
sort  of  news,  I  have  no  better ;  so  go  to  your  Dukes  and 
Duchesses,  and  leave  me  to  Goodman  Bumford,  and  Patrick 
DoUan,  of  Glanduggan.     Adieu. 

1  The  RUtory  of  (he  Peace  of  UtrechL—Q. 
s  His  curate. 
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To  Db.  Abbvthnot. 

Letcombe,  July  3,  1714. 

I  reckoned  you  would  have  held  up  for  one  letter,  and  so  have 
given  over — ^that  is  the  usual  way  I  treat  my  best  absent  friends, 
when  I  am  in  London.  Did  I  describe  myself  in  a  happy  state 
here  ?  Upon  my  faith  you  read  wroDg.  I  have  no  happiness 
but  being  so  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  Dragon,^  and  the  rest. 
Lewis  reproaches  me  as  one  who  has  still  an  itch'  to  the  Court, 
only  because  I  asked  him  how  the  aumma  rerum  went.  Was 
not  that  unjust  ?  And  quotes  upon  me,  Qua  hicia  miaeria  tarn 
dira  Cupido  !^  I  do  assert  that  living  near  a  Court,  with 
some  circumstances,  is  a  most  happy  life,  and  would  be  so  still, 
if  the  Dragon  did  not  spoil  it. 

I  find  the  triumvirate  of  honest  Counsellers  is  at  an  end.  I 
am  gone.  Lewis  says  he  lives  in  ignorance  in  his  castle,  and 
you  meddle  as  little  as  you  can.  One  tiling  still  lies  upon  you, 
which  is  to  be  a  constant  adviser  to  Lady  M[asham?]  The 
game  will,  of  course,  be  played  into  her  hands.  She  has  very 
good  sense,  but  may  be  imposed  upon,  and  I  had  a  whisper  that 
the  Squire  ^  plies  there  again.  *Tis  as  you  say :  if  the  Dragon 
speaks  kindly  of  Pamell,  he  is  gone.  'Tis  the  Ossorys  that 
get  the  Derryes,  and  the  Chesters  the  Yorks.*  To  talk  of 
Martin  [Scriblerus]  in  any  hand  but  yours  is  a  folly.  You 
every  day  give  better  hints  than  all  of  us  together  could  do  in  a 
twelvemonth.     And  to  say  the  truth,  Pope,  who  first  thought  of 

^  Robert  Harley,  Lord  Oxford — ^ihe  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  the 
Scriblerus  Clab.  He  was  now  in  retreat  in  Herefordshire,  to  which  shire,  at 
his  urg^ent  request,  Swift  soon  followed  him. 

*  <*  How  can  the  wretched  have  90  infatuated  a  longing  for  the  light  of  day  1 " 
Sixeis  vi. 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke.    The  familiar  Ssribleros  nickname. 
4  An  obscore  allusion  to  certain  episcopal  translations. 
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the  hiut,  has  no  genius  at  all  to  it,  in  my  mind.  Gay  is  t4M 
young.  Parnell  has  some  ideas  of  it ;  but  is  idle.  I  could  pat 
together,  and  lard,  and  strike  out  well  enough :  but  b11  that 
relates  to  the  E^iencea  must  be  from  you.  I  am  a  Tezed,  un- 
settled vagabond,  and  my  thoughts  ore  turned  towards  some 
papers  I  have,   and  some  other  things  I  would  fun  get  from 

you  and  Lady  M ,  and  would  have  had  from  the  Dmgim: 

but  that  K  impossible  till  he  is  out;  and  then  I  will  go  to  him 
to  Herefordshire,  and  make  him  give  me  hints.  I  have  got  mj 
history  ^  from  Secretary  Bromley ;  and  thc^  never  diall  have  ik 
again,  and  it  shall  be  an  altered  t^ing,  if  I  live. 

The  hints  you  mention  relating  to  Medicine  are  admiraUa 
I  wonder  how  you  can  have  a  mind  so  de'gage  in  a  Court,  where 
there  are  so  many  millions  of  things  to  vex  you.  You  must 
understand  I  have  writ  this  post  to  the  Dragon,  but  you  must  not 
take  notice  of  it ;  nor  I  fancy  will  he,  for  what  I  writ  is  very 
odd  and  serious.  I  think  to  go  and  ramble  for  a  month  alwut 
Hereford  r1  I  ire  and  those  parts.  Ask  the  Dragon,  whether  he 
will  order  his  people  at  his  Ca-stle  to  receive  me.  Why  do  you 
not  tiend  your  Parliament  a.grazing  ?  What  do  you  meiin  by 
your  Prot^lamation  and  £5,000?  Till  I  hear  reasons,  I  di«>like 
your  politics.  Why  do  I  talk  of  it,  say  youl  Why  did  that 
puppy,  Earlwr,  write  of  it  to  me?  But  the  Commons  offer 
£100,000.  If  I  was  tlie  Pretender,  I  would  come  over  myself, 
and  tike  the  money  to  help  to  pay  my  troops.  They  had  belter 
put  out  a  Proclamation,  that  whoever  diecovera  the  Pretender 
or  the  Longitude  shall  have  £100,000.  This  strain  [?]  ■  is  a 
sacrifice  to  Hanover,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Queen's  state  of  health. 
It  will  neither  satisfy  Hanover,  tfilonce  the  Whigs,  nor  cure  the 
gout.  Give  hiin  [the  Pretender]  a  iiension,  and  oblige  him  to 
live  beyond  the  Alps.     What  is  become  of  your  project  to  make 

>  Hutnrtf  qfllia  Fcaft  0/  Virccht.    It  n  vcr  ai'pi'arci)  in  hia  life-time. 

*  This  woni  is  illcf^iblo  ;  inclut.tl  tliore  arc  two  or  tbrea  other  worda  in  Uii* 
tuinulely.nritlcii  lultcr  almo>L  Gqually  illu^ibli:. 
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it  high  treason  to  bring  over  foreign  troops  ?  I  wish  a  little 
care  was  taken  for  securing  the  Kingdom  as  well  as  the  Succes- 
sion.  But  country  politics  are  doubly  insupportable,  and  so  I 
liave  done,  and  retire  to  lament  with  my  neighbours  the  want  of 
Tain,  and  the  dearness  of  hay. 

Farmer  Tyler  says  the  white  mead  at  Chawdry  has  not  been 
80  bad  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  summer  barley  is  quite 
dried  up ;  but  we  hope  to  have  a  pretty  good  crop  of  wheat. 
Parson  Hunsden,  'tis  thought,  must  stick  to  his  bargain ;  but  all 
the  neighbours  say  the  attorney  was  an  arrand  rogue.  We 
cannot  get  a  bit  of  good  butter  for  love  or  money.  I  could  tell 
you  more  of  the  state  of  our  affairs,  but  doubt  your  ta^te  is  not 
refined  enough  for  it. 


To  Miss  Vanhomrioh. 

Letcombe,  near  Wantage. 

Angus  ty  1714. 

I  have  had  two  letters  of  yours  to  answer.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  you  piqued  about  my  dearness  to  Ben  and  John.^  They 
are  worthy  subjects.  There  are  some  words  I  never  use  to  some 
people ;  let  that  satisfy.  How  many  gentlemen,  say  you,  and 
fine  young  gentlemen,  truly,  would  be  proud  to  have  you  desire 
so  much  of  them. 

Who  told  you  I  was  going  to  Bath  ?  No  such  thing.  I  had 
fixed  to  set  out  to-morrow  for  Ireland,  but  poor  Lord  Oxford 

1  It  woald  scorn  that  the  Dean,  in  addressing  his  ))ri(itcr  and  bookseller, 
bad  styled  them  (Tear  Ben  and  dear  John.  Vanessa  appears  to  have  been  jealons 
of  a  distinction  never  paid  to  her  in  the  course  of  their  correspondence,  and 
the  Dean  gaily  justifies  himself. — S. 
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desires  I  will  go  with  him  to  Herefordshire,  and  I  only  expect 
his  answer,  whether  I  shall  go  there  before,  or  meet  him  here- 
abouts,  or  go  to  Wimpole  (his  son's  house),  and  go  with  him 
down.  And  I  expect  to  leave  this  in  two  or  three  days,  one  way 
or  other.  I  will  stay  with  him  till  the  Parliament  meets  again, 
if  he  desires  it.  I  am  not  of  your  opinion  about  Lord  Boling. 
broke — perhaps  he  may  get  the  Staff ;  but  I  cannot  rely  on  his 
love  to  me.  He  knew  I  had  a  mind  to  be  historiographer, 
although  I  valued  it  not  but  for  the  public  service.  Yet  it  is 
gone  to  a  worthless  rogue  that  nobody  knows.  I  am  writ  to 
earnestly  by  somebody  to  come  to  town,  and  join  with  these 
people  now  in  power,  but  I  will  not  do  it.  Say  nothing  of  this, 
but  guess  the  person.  I  told  Lord  Oxford  I  would  go  with  him 
when  he  was  out ;  and  now  he  begs  it  of  me,  and  I  cannot  refuse  him. 
I  meddle  not  with  his  faults  as  he  wajs  a  Minister  of  State  ;  but 
you  know  his  personal  kindness  to  me  was  excessive.  He  distin- 
guished and  chose  me  above  all  other  men  while  he  was  great, 
and  his  letter  to  me  t'other  day  was  the  most  moving  imaginable. 
The  knife  handles  should  surely  be  done  up  in  silver,  and 
strong.  I  believe  Brandreth,  my  toy  man,  in  Exchange  Alley, 
would  deal  most  honestly  by  me.  Barber  knows  him.  Where's 
your  discretion  in  desiring  to  travel  with  that  body,  who,^  I 
believe,  would  not  do  it  for  a  thousand  pounds,  except  it  were  to 
Italy.  Pray  Grod  send  you  a  good  deliverance  through  your 
accounts:  'Tis  well  you  have  been  a  lawyer  so  long.  You  will 
be  two  hours  reading  this  letter,  it  is  writ  so  ill.  When  I  am 
fixed  anywhere,  perhaps  I  may  be  so  gracious  as  to  let  you 
know;  but  I  will  not  promise.     Service  to  Moll.     Adieu. 

1  Barber  aeems  to  be  indicated.    He  was  a  Jacobite,  and  to  this  the  Dean 
probably  alltidea,  in  Baying  he  would  travel  nowhere  but  to  Italy. — S. 
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To  Miss  Vanhombioh. 

August  12,  1714. 

I  had  your  letter  last  post,  and  before  you  send  me  another  I 
shall  set  out  for  Ireland.  I  must  go  and  take  the  oaths ;  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  I  think  since  I  have  known  you,  I  have 
drawn  an  old  house  upon  my  head.  You  should  not  have  come 
by  Wantage  for  a  thousand  pounds.^  You  used  to  brag  you 
were  very  discreet ;  where  is  it  gone  ?  It  is  probable  I  may  not 
stay  in  Ireland  long,  but  be  back  by  the  beginning  of  winter. 
When  I  am  there,  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can  conveni- 
ently, but  it  shall  be  always  under  a  cover  ;  and,  if  you  write  to 
me,  let  some  other  direct  it,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  write  nothing 
that  is  particular,  but  what  may  be  seen,  for  I  apprehend  letters 
may  be  opened  and  inconveniences  will  happen. 

If  you  are  in  Ireland  while  I  am  there,  I  shall  see  you  very 
seldom.  It  is  not  a  place  for  any  freedom,  but  where  every- 
thing is  known  in  a  week,  and  magnified  a  hundred  degrees. 
These  are  laws  which^  must  be  passed  through ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  we  may  meet  in  London  in  winter,  or,  if  not,  leave  all  to 
Fate  that  seldom  cares  to  himiour  our  inclinations.  I  say  all 
this  out  of  the  perfect  esteem  and  friendship  I  have  for  you.  These 
public  misfortunes  have  altered  all  my  measures,  and  broke  my 
spirits.  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  on  horseback  in  a  day  after  this 
comes  to  your  hand.  I  would  not  answer  your  questions  for  a 
million,  nor  can  I  think  of  them  with  any  ease  of  mind.^ 
Adieu. 

1  In  a  Bubeeqneni  letter  he  mentions  the  Berkshire  surprise,  which  was, 
probably,  an  unexpected  visit  of  Vanessa  to  Wantage. — S. 

*  The  reference  to  these  qaestioos  is  a  sort  of  cant  expression,  which 
repeatedly  ocoars  afterwards.  It  woald  seem  Vanessa  subjected  her  admirer 
to  a  sort  of  regular  catechism  (it  may  be  supposed  to  respect  the  state  of  his 
affection),  which  most  have  sometimes  sufficiently  rmbarrasscd  him.^S. 
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To  Loud  Bolingubokk. 

Dublin,  Sept.  14,  171*. 

I  hope  your  Lordship,  who  were  always  so  kind  to  me  while 
you  were  a  servaut,  will  not  forget  me  now  in  your  greatness. 
I  give  you  this  caution,  because  I  really  believe  you  will  be  apt 
to  be  exalted  in  your  new  station  of  retirement,  which  was  the 
only  honourable  post  that  those  who  gave  it  you  were  capable 
of  conferring.  .  .  .  I  go  on  in  writing,  though  I  know  not 
how  to  send  you  my  letter.  If  I  were  sure  it  would  be  opened 
by  the  sealers  of  your  OflSce,  I  would  fill  it  with  some  terms  of 
art  that  they  would  better  deserve  than  relish.^ 

It  is  a  point  of  wisdom  too  hard  for  me,  not  to  look  back  with 
vexation  upon  past  management.  Divines  tell  us  often  from 
their  pulpits,  that  ''  half  the  pains,  which  some  men  take  to  be 
danmeil,  would  have  compassed  their  salvation."  This,  I  am 
sure,  was  extremely  our  ca.se.  I  know  not  what  motions  your 
Lordship  intends :  but,  if  I  see  the  old  Whig  measures  taken  in 
the  next  elections,  and  tluit  the  Court,  the  Bank,  East  India, 
and  South  Sea  [Companies]  act  strenuously,  and  procure  a 
majority,  I  shall  lie  down,  and  beg  of  Jupiter  to  heave  the 
cart  out  of  the  dirt.  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth,  for  the 
sake  of  my  country,  that  you  htul  left  your  mantle  with  some- 
body  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  a  dozen  honest  men 
among  them  had  only  so  many  shreds  of  it.  And  so,  having  . 
despatclied  all  our  friends  in  England,  off  flies  a  splinter,  and 
knocks  two  Governors  of  Ireland  dead.  I  remember,  we  never 
had  leisure  to  tliiuk  of  that  kingdom.  The  poor  dead  Queen  is 
used  like  the  giant  Longaron  in  Rabelais.  Pantagruel  took 
Lougaron  by  the  heels,  and  made  him  his  weapon  to  kill  twenty 

-  The  death  of  the  Queen  §ix  weekR  previously,  and  the  expected  aiivcnt  of 
the  Elector,  hud  put  to  rout  tliu  Tory  aud  Jacobite  Miuiiitry,  in  which  Lord 
Hoiiugbruke  had  been  Secretary  ul  Slate. 
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oilior  giants,  tlien  fluDg  him  over  a  river  into  the  town,  and 
killed  two  ducks  and  an  old  cat.  I  could  talk  very  wisely  to 
you;  but  you  would  regard  me  not.  I  could  bid  you  non 
desperare  de  republican  and  say,  that  rea  nolwui  diu  male 
administrari.  But  I  will  cut  all  short,  and  assure  you,  if  you 
do  not  save  us,  I  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  racking  my  inven- 
tion to  guess  how  we  shall  be  saved,  and  yet  I  have  read  Poly- 
bius.* 

They  tell  me  you  have  a  very  good  crop  of  wlieat,  but  the 
barley  is  bad.  Hay  will  certainly  be  dear,  unless  we  have  an 
open  winter.  I  hope  you  found  your  hounds  in  good  condition 
[at  Dawley],  and  that  Bright  has  not  made  a  stirrup-leather  of 
your  jockey-belt.  I  imagine  you  now  smoking  with  your  hum- 
drum Squire  (I  forget  his  name),  who  can  go  home  at  midniglit, 
and  open  a  dozen  gates,  when  he  is  drunk. 

I  beg  your  Lordship  not  to  ask  me  to  lend  you  any  money. 
If  you  will  come  and  live  at  the  Deanery,  and  furnish  up  an 
apartment,  I  will  find  you  in  victuals  and  drink ;  which  is 
more  than  ever  you  got  by  the  Court.  And,  as  proud  as  you 
are,  I  hope  to  see  you  accept  a  part  of  the  offer  before  I  die. 
The  devil  take  this  country.  It  has,  in  three  weeks,  spoiled  two 
as  good  sixpenny  pamphlets  as  ever  a  Proclamation  was  issued 
against.     And  since  we  talk  of  that,  there  will  not  be.     .     .     .  * 

I  shall  be  cured  of  loving  England,  as  the  fellow  was  of  his 
ague  by  getting  himself  whipped  through  the  town.  I  would 
retire  too,  if  I  could :  but  my  country  seat,  ^  where  I  have  an 
acre  of  ground,  is  gone  to  ruin.  The  wall  of  my  own  apartment 
is  fallen  down,  and  I  want  mud  to  rebuild  it,  and  straw  to 
thatch  it.     Besides,  a  spiteful  neighbour  has  seized  on  six  feet  of 

1  The  Prcu/mofeia,  or  Practical  History,  of  the  great  Greek  historian,  the 
first  attempt  at  a  Science  of  History,  consisted  originally  of  forty  books. 
Only  five  have  come  down  to  ns  entire. 

s  Here  are  two  or  three  words  in  the  MS.  totally  erased  and  illegible.— D.  S. 
•  At  Laracor. 
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ground,  carried  off  my  trees,  and  I  have  not  fortitude  enough  to 
go  and  see  those  devastations.  But,  in  return,  I  live  a  countiy 
life  in  town,  see  nobody,  and  go  every  day  once  to  prayers ;  and 
hope,  in  a  few  months,  to  grow  as  stupid  as  the  present  situation 
of  affairs  will  require. 

Well,  after  all,  parsons  are  not  such  bad  company,  especially 
when  they  are  under  subjection ;  and  I  let  none  but  such  come 
near  me.  However,  pray  God  forgive  them  by  whose  indolence, 
neglect,  or  want  of  friendship,  I  am  reduced  to  live  with  twenty 
leagues  of  salt  water  between  your  Lordship  and  me. 


To   Miss  VANHOMBIOn.l 

Philips-lowD,  Nov.  5,  1714. 

I  met  your  servant  when  I  was  a  mile  from  Trim,  and  could 
send  him  no  other  answer  than  I  did,  for  I  was  going  abroad  by 
appointment ;  besides,  I  would  not  have  gone  to  Kildrohod^  to 
see  you,  for  all  the  world.  I  ever  told  you,  you  wanted 
discretion.  I  am  going  to  a  friend  upon  a  promise,  and  shall  stay 
with  him  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  come  to  town,  and  I  will 
call  on  you  as  soon  as  I  can,  supposing  you  lodge  at  Turnstile 
Alley,  as  your  servant  told  me,  and  that  your  neighbours  can 
tell  me  its  whereabouts.  Your  servant  said  you  would  be  in 
town  on  Monday  ;  so  that  I  suppose  this  will  be  ready  to  welcome 
you  there. 

I  fear  you  had  a  journey  full  of  fatigues.  Pray  take  care  of 
your  health  in  this  Irish  air,  to  which  you  are  a  stranger.'     Does 

^  Addressed  to  **  Mrs."  Vanhomrigh,  at  her  lodgings  in  Tnmstile  Alley, 
near  College  Green,  Dublin. 

-  The  Irish  name  for  Cellbridge,  where   Vanessa  had  her  conntry  resi* 
deacc. — S. 

*  Miss  Vanhomrigh  had  just  now  arrived  in  Ireland. 
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not  Dublin  look  very  dirty  to  you,  and  the  country  very  miser, 
able  ?  Is  Kildrobod  as  beautiful  as  Windsor,  and  as  agreeable 
to  you  as  the  Prebend's  lodgings  there  t^  Is  there  any  walk 
about  you  as  pleasant  as  the  Avenue  and  the  Marlborough 
Lodge  ?  I  have  rode  a  tedious  journey  to-day,  and  can  say  no 
more.  Nor  shall  you  know  where  I  am  till  I  come,  and  then 
I  will  see  vou.     A  fig  for  your  letters  and  messages.     Adieu.^ 

1  Where  Swift  lodged  when  at  Windsor.  '^My  lodgings,"  he  writes  to 
Stella,  Aug.  1712,  "look  npon  Eton  and  the  Thames.  X  wish  I  was  owner  of 
them :  they  belong  to  a  Prebend." — S. 

s  The  first  and  last  sentence  of  this  letter,  which,  taken  apart  from  the 
rest,  have  almost  an  air  of  b ratal ity,  have  fonnd  their  way  to  the  public. 
When  the  context  is  restored,  it  is  merely  an  example  of  the  Dean's  playful 
rudeness. — S. 

Writing  from  Dublin,  sometime  In  the  end  of  1714,  his  fair  devotee 
complains  again : — <*  Ton  cannot  but  be  sensible,  at  least,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  many  uneasinesses  I  am  slave  to.  .  .  .  You  fly  me  and  give  me  no 
reason,  but  that  we  are  among  fools,  and  must  submit.  I  am  very  well  satis- 
fied  we  are  among  such,  but  know  no  reason  for  having  my  happiness 
sacrificed  to  their  caprice.  You  once  had  a  maxim,  which  was — to  act  what 
was  right,  and  not  mind  what  the  world  said  :  I  wish  you  would  keep  to  it 
now.  Pray,  what  can  be  wrong  in  seeing  and  advising  an  unhappy  young 
woman  ?  "  And  again,  a  few  months  later :  '*  Well,  now  I  plainly  see  how 
great  a  regard  you  have  for  me  !  You  bid  me  be  easy,  and  you'd  see  me  as 
often  as  yon  could.  You  had  better  have  said,  as  often  as  you  could  get  the 
better  of  your  inclinations  so  much  ;  or,  as  often  as  you  remembered  there 
was  such  a  person  in  the  world.  If  you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you  do,  you 
will  not  be  made  uneasy  by  me  long.  'Tis  impossible  to  describe  what  I  have 
•nifered  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  am  sure  I  could  have  borne  the  rack  much 
better  than  those  killing,  killing  words  of  yours.  Sometimes  I  have  resolved 
to  die  without  seeing  you  more ;  but  those  resolves,  to  your  misfortune,  did 
not  last  long :  for  there  is  something  in  human  nature  that  prompts  one  so  to 
find  relief  in  this  world,  I  must  give  way  to  it,  and  beg  you'd  see  me,  and 
•peak  kindly  to  me ;  for  I  am  sure  you  would  not  condemn  any  one  to  suffer 
what  I  have  done,  could  you  but  know  it.  The  reason  I  write  to  you  is, 
because  I  cannot  tell  it  you,  should  I  see  you.  For,  when  I  begin  to  oomplain, 
then  you  are  angry,  and  there  is  something  in  your  look  so  awful  that  it 
strikes  me  dumb.  Oh !  that  you  may  have  but  as  much  regard  for  me  left, 
that  this  complaint  may  touch  your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  I 
can«    Did  yon  but  know  what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it  would  move  you  I  '* 
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To  Mb.  Poi'E. 

Dublin,  Jano  28, 1715. 

My  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher  ^  gave  me  your  kind  letter,  full 
of  reproaches  for  my  not  writing.  I  am  naturally  no  ve 
exact  correspondent,  and  when  I  leave  a  country,  without  prob. 
al)ilitv  of  retuniiniT,  I  tliink  as  seldom  as  I  aan  of  what  I  loved 
or  esteemed  in  it,  to  avoid  the  desideiv^ura  which  of  all  things 
makes  life  most  unea^^v.  But  vou  must  rive  me  leave  to  add 
one  thing — tliat  you  talk  at  your  ease,  being  wholly  uncon. 
cenied  in  public  events ;  for,  if  your  friends  the  Whigs  * 
continue,  you  may  hope  for  some  favour;  if  the  Tories 
return,  you  are,  at  least,  sure  of  quiet.  You  know  how  well  I 
loved  both  Lord  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  and  how  dear  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  is  to  me.  Do  you  imagine  I  can  be  easy, 
while  their  enemies  are  endeavouring  to  take  off  their  heads  I  * 

/  nunc  et  vei^sua  tecum  meclltare  canoros. — Do  you  imagine 
I  can  be  ea^^y,  when  I  think  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
these  proceedings,  perliaps  upon  the  very  peace  of  the  nation, 
but  certainly  of  the  minds  of  so  many  hundred  thousand  good 
subjects?  Upon  the  whole,  you  mtiy  tnily  attribute  my  silence 
to  the  eclipse,  but  it  wa.s  that  eclipse  which  happened  on  the  first  of 
August.*     I  borrowed  your  Homer  from  the  bishop  (mine  is  not 

1  Dr.  Aslie,  formerly  Fellof^  of  Trinity  Collcgo,  Cambridge,  to  whom  the 
Dean  was  a  pnpil — afterwanls  Bishop  of  Clogher.  It  was  he  who  married 
Swilt  to  Mrs.  [Miss]  Johnson,  1716-17,  and  performed  the  ceremony  in  a 
)/iin)cii. — Warton. 

*  Vopo  cannot,  from  his  religion,  be  supposed  to  have  liad  a  riolent 
|inrti:ility  for  the  House  of  Hanover.  Bnt  he  had  some  powerful  friends 
among  the  Whig  )iarty,  and  for  some  time  seemed  to  preserve  a  sort  of  liter, 
nry  neutrality  in  politico. — S. 

*  These  celebrated  politicians  worn  then  under  grave  suspicion  of  conspiring 
to  bring  back  the  Stuarts.  Lord  Bolingbroke  escaped  to  France,  Lord  Oxford 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  two  years. 

*  There  was  a  great  eclipse  [of  the  sun]  at  this  time.  He  alludes  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  on  the  tirst  of  Augii^t. — Bow  lea. 
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yet  hiDiled),  and  read  it  out  in  two  evenings.  If  it  pleases  others 
as  well  as  me,  you  have  got  your  end  in  profit  and  reputation. 
Yet  I  am  angry  at  some  bad  rhymes  and  triplets ;  and  pray,  in 
your  next,  do  not  let  me  have  so  many  unjustifiable  rhymes  to 
war  and  gods.^  I  tell  you  all  the  faults  I  know ;  only  in  one 
or  tw^o  places,  you  are  a  little  too  obscure;  but  I  expected  you  to 
be  so  in  one  or  two  and  twenty.  I  have  lieard  no  foul  talk  of 
it  here,  for,  indeed,  it  is  not  come  over ;  nor  do  we  very  much 
abound  in  judges — at  least,  I  have  not  tlie  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with  them.  Your  notes  are  perfectly  good,  and  so 
are  your  preface  and  essay .^  You  were  pretty  bold  in  men- 
tioning Lord  Bolingbroke  in  that  preface.^  I  saw  the  Key 
to  the  [Rape  of  tlie]  Lock  but  yesterday.  I  think  you  have 
changed  it  a  good  deal,  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  times. 

God  be  thanked,  I  have  yet  no  Parliamentary  business,  and  if 
they  have  none  with  me,  I  shall  never  seek  their  acquaintance. 
I  have  not  been  very  fond  of  them  for  sOme  years  past — not 
when  I  thought  them  tolerably  good ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  can 
get  leave  to  be  absent,  I  shall  be  mucli  inclined  to  be  on  that 
side  when  there  is  a  Parliament  on  this.  But,  truly,  I  must 
be  a  little  easy  in  my  mind  before  I  can  think  of  Scriblerua. 
You  are  to  understand  that  I  live  in  the  corner  of  a  vast 
unfurnished  house.  My  family  consists  of  a  steward,  a  groom, 
a  helper  in  the  stable,  a  footman,  and  an  old  maid,  who  are  all 
at  board  wages ;  and  when  I  do  not  dine  abroad,  or  make  au 
entertainment  (which  last  is  very  rare),  I  eat  a  mutton-pie,  and 

1  He  was  frequently  carping  at  Pope  for  bad  rhymes  in  many  other  parts  of 
hii  works.     His  own  were  remarkably  exact. — W. 

s  GiTen  to  him  by  Pamell,  and  with  which  Pope  told  Mr.  Spence  he  was 
never  well  satisOed,  though  he  corrected  it  again  and  again. — W. 

*  The  notice  is  brief  though  respectful.  It  barely  intimates,  that  <*  snch 
a  genius  as  my  Lord  Bolingln-oke,  not  more  distinguished  in  the  great  scenes 
of  bnsinens  than  in  all  the  useful  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has  not 
refused  to  be  the  critic  of  these  sheets,  and  the  patron  of  their  writer. "«• 
Preiface  to  tho  irtod.— S. 
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drink  half  a  pint  of  wine.  My  amusements  are  defending  mj 
small  dominions  against  the  Archbishop,  and  endeavouring  to 
reduce  my  rebellious  choir.  Perditar  hcec  inter  miaero  lux. 
I  desire  you  will  present  my  humble  service  to  Mr.  Addison,  Mr. 
Congreve,  Mr.  Rowe,  and  Gay.  I  am,  and  will  be  always, 
extremely  yours,  &c. 


To  Mb.  Popb. 

Dublin,  Aug.  30,  1716. 

I  had  the  favour  of  yours  by  Mr.  Ford  of  whom,  before 
any  other  question  relating  to  your  health  or  fortune,  or  success 
as  a  poet,  I  inquired  your  principles  in  the  common  form,  "  Is 
he  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  ? "  I  am  sorry  to  find  they  are  not  so 
well  tallied  to  the  present  juncture  as  I  could  wish.  I  always 
thought  the  terms  of  facto  and  jure  had  been  introduced  by  the 
poets,  and  that  possession,  in  any  sort,  in  kings  was  held  an 
unexceptionable  title  in  the  Court  of  Parnassus. 

If  you  do  not  grow  a  perfect  good  subject  in  your  politics,  in 
all  its  present  latitudes,  I  shall  conclude  you  are  become  rich, 
and  able  to  live  without  Dedications  to  men  in  power ;  whereby 
one  great  inconvenience  will  follow — that,  you,  and  the  world, 
and  posterity,  will  be  utterly  ignorant  of  their  virtues.  For, 
cither  your  brethren  have  miserably  deceived  us  these  hundred 
years  past,  or  power  confers  virtue,  as  naturally  as  five  of  your 
Popish  sacraments  do  grace.  You  sleep  less  and  drink  more. 
But  your  ma.ster,  Horace  was  vini  somnique  henignus,  and,  as  I 
take  it,  botli  are  proper  for  your  trade.  As  to  wine,  there  are  a 
thou.siuid  poetical  texts  to  confirm  the  one,^  and,  as  to  the  other, 

1  Not  all  the  "  tniicrul  tribe"  have  bowed  the  knee  to  Bacchos.     Pindar, 

•whatever  may  have  been  his  practice,  proclaimed  the  saporiority  of  water 

doitrrov  rh  uv<tp — water  is  best.  Milton,  in  his  elegiac  verses  addressed  to 
his  friend  Diodati,  declares  that  the  poet  who  aspires  to  the  highest  flights  of 
the  Muse,  must  abjure  the  alcoholiscd  juice  of  the  grax)e,  and,  in  fact,  adopt 
Uio  diet  of  tbo  Saniinn  Sage.    Ovid,  also,  was  a  water-drinker. 
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1  know  it  was  anciently  the  custom  to  sleep  in  temples  for  those 
who  would  consult  the  Oracles.  '*  Who  dictates  to  me  slumber- 
ing,'* &c.^ 

You  are  an  ill  Catholic,  or  a  worse  geographer — for  I  can 
assure  you,  Ireland  is  not  Paradise,  and  I  appeal  even  to  any 
Spanish  divine,  whether  Addresses  were  ever  made  to  a  friend  in 
Hell  or  Purgatory.  And  who  are  all  those  enemies  you  hint 
at  ?  I  can  only  think  of  Curll,  Gildon,  Squire  Burnet,  Black- 
more,  and  a  few  others,  whose  fame  I  have  forgot — tools,  in  my 
opinion,  a.s  necessary  for  a  good  writer  as  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
And,  besides,  I  would  fain  know  whether  every  draper  does  not 
show  you  three  or  four  damned  pieces  of  stuff  to  set  off  his 
good  one  ?  However,  I  will  grant  that  one  thorough  bookselling 
rogue  is  better  qualified  to  vex  an  author  than  all  his  contempo- 
rary scribblers  in  critic  or  satire,  not  only  by  stolen  copies  of 
what  was  incorrect  or  unfit  for  the  public,  but  by  downricyfat 
laying  other  men's  dulness  at  your  door.^ 

I  had  a  long  design  upon  the  ears  of  that  Curll,  when  I  was 
in  credit,  but  the  rogue  would  never  allow  me  a  fair  stroke  at 
them,  although  my  penknife  was  ready  drawn  and  sharp.  I  can 
hardly  believe  the  relation  of  his  being  poisoned,  although  the 
historian  pretends  to  have  been  an  eye-witness.  But  I  beg 
pardon,   sack  might  do   it,  although  ratsbane  would    not.®    I 

>  Far,  Lost,  ix.,  23.  On  thiB  passage  Dp.  Warton  remarks  that  «  this  is  the 
only  time  that  Swift  ever  aUndes  to  Milton,  who  was  of  an  order  of  writers 
rerj  different  from  what  Swift  admired  and  imitated  ; "  an  assertion  which  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  conti-overt.    To  pass  oyer  an  allusion  to  Milton's 

Prose  Works,  he  twice  mentions  Paradise  Lost  with  commendation. Nichols. 

There  was  in  existence,  at  the  beginning  of  this  centary,  a  copy  of  the  Par. 
Lost,  annotated  by  Swift,  in  MS,  for  tho  nse  of  **  Stella,  "  as  appears  from  the 
information  of  one  of  Milton's  commentators,  Todd. 

s  Bdmnnd  Cnrll,  the  notorious  pi  rate- bookseller  of  the  day,  had  lately  pob. 
lished  a  volume  of  Town  Eclogues,  with  Pope's  name  on  the  title  page,  whereas 
it  included  but  one  of  the  poet*s  productions.  He  is  gibbeted  in  the  Dunciad 
MB  **  shameless  Curll,'*  Ac. 

>  This  story  originated  in  a  practical  joke,  said  to  have  been  played  off  by 
Pope  upon  Curll,  who  gave  him  an  emetic  in  a  glass  of  sack.  See  the  Account 
of  the  Poisoning  of  Edmund  Curll,  vol.  xiii.  [of  Scott's  £d.  of  Sioiffs  VForA-s].— S. 

M 
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never  saw  the  thing  you  mention  as  falsely  imputed  to  you, 
but  I  think  the  frolics  of  merry  hours,  even  when  we  are  guilty, 
should  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  best  friends,  until  CurQ 
and  his  resemblers  are  hanged. 

With  submission  to  the  better  judgment  of  you  and  your 
friends,  I  take  your  project  of  an  employment  imder  Langallerie 
to  be  idle  and  unnecessary.^  Have  a  little  patience,  and  you 
will  find  more  merit  and  encouragement  at  home,  by  the  same 
methods.  You  are  ungrateful  to  your  country.  Quit  but  your 
own  religion  and  ridicule  ours,  and  that  will  allow  you  a  free 
choice  for  any  other ;  or  for  none  at  all,  and  pay  you  well  into 
the  bargain.  Therefore,  pray  do  not  run  and  disgrace  us 
amon^  the  Turks,  by  telling  them  you  were  forced  to  leave 
your  native  home,  because  we  would  oblige  you  to  be  a 
Catholic;  whereas  we  will  make  it  appear  to  all  the  world, 
that  we  only  compelled  you  to  be  a  Whig,  There  is  a  young 
ingenious  Quaker  in  this  town,  who  writes  verses  to  his  mistress, 
not  very  correct,  but  in  a  strain  purely  what  a  poetical  Quaker 
should  do,  commending  her  look  and  habit,  &c.  It  gave  me  a 
hint  that  a  set  of  Quaker  Pastorals  might  succeed,  if  our  friend 
Gay  could  fancy  it,^  and  I  think  it  a  fruitful  subject.  Pray,  hear 
what  he  says.  I  believe  farther,  the  Pastoral  ridicule  is  not  ex- 
hausted, and  that  a  porter,  footman,  or  chairman's  Pastoral  might 
do  well.^  Or  what  think  you  of  a  Newgate  Pastoral,  among  the 
whores  and  thieves  there  ?  * 

Lastly,  to  conclude,  I  love  thee  never  the  worse  for  seldom 
writing  to  you.     I  am  in  an  obscure  scene,  where  you  know 

1  The  Marquis  de  Langallerie,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
army,  had  renounced  Catholicism,  and  was  then  engaged  in  raiaing  troops 
for  the  Tarks. 

*  Gaj  did  write  a  Pastoral  of  this  kind,  which  is  published  in  his  worku-* 
Warbnrton. 

»  Swift  himself  wrote  one  of  this  kind,  Dernwt  and  Sheelah,~-W, 

'  This  hint  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  Beggar^s  Opera, — S. 
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neither  thing  nor  person.  I  can  only  answer  yours,  which  I 
promise  to  do  after  a  sort,  whenever  you  think  proper  to 
employ  me.  But,  I  can  assure  you,  the  scene  and  the  times 
have  depressed  me  wonderfully ;  for  I  will  impute  no  defect  to 
those  two  paltry  years  which  have  slipped  by  since  I  had  the 
happiness  to  see  you«    I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem,  yours,  &c. 


To  Miss  Vanhohbiqh. 

[Undated.] 

I  am  now  writing  on  Wednesday  night,  when  you  are  hardly 
settled  at  home,  and  it  is  the  first  hour  of  leisure  I  have  had,  and 
it  may  be  Saturday  before  you  have  it,  and  then  there  will  be 
Governor  HufiE,^  and  to  make  you  more  so,  I  have  enclosed  a 
letter  to  poor  Molkin,  which  I  will  command  her  not  to  shew 
jrou,  because  it  is  a  love-letter. 

I  reckon   by  this  time  the  groves  and  fields  and    purling 
streams  have  made  Vanessa  romantic,  provided  that  poor  Molkin 
be  well.     Your  friend*  sent  me  the  verses  he  promised,  which  I 
here  transcriber- 
Nymph,  would  you  learn  the  only  art^ 
To  keep  a  worthy  lover's  heart — 
First  to  adorn  your  person  well, 
In  utmost  cleanliness  excel : 

1  This  cant  exprefldon,  which  often  oconrs,  and  sometimes  in  very  pnzzling 
pasiiages,  refers  to  Vanessa's  desire  of  having  things  her  own  way,  in  which 
she  was  bot  seldom  indulged. — S. 

s  That  is  Swift  himself,  nnder  the  character  of  Cadenus,  He  often  speaks, 
in  liis  mysterioas  manner,  of  Cadentts  as  a  different  person  from  himself.  The 
Verses  formed  part  of  the  pablished  poem,  Cadenus  to  Vanessa. — S. 
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And  though  you  must  the  fashions  take, 
Observe  them  but  for  fashion's  sake. 
The  strongest  reason  will  submit 
To  virtue,  honour,  sense,  and  wit : 
To  such  a  Nymph  the  wise  and  good 
Cannot  be  faithless  if  they  would ; 
For  vices  all  have  different  ends, 
But  virtue  still  to  virtue  tends ; 
And  when  your  lover  is  not  true, 
'Tis  virtue  fails  in  him  or  you  : 
And  either  he  deserves  disdain, 
Or  you  without  a  cause  complain- 
But  here  Vanessa  cannot  err. 
Nor  are  those  rules  applied  to  her— 
For  who  could  such  a  Nymph  forsake 
Except  a  blockhead  or  a  rake  ? 
Or  how  could  she  her  heart  bestow. 
Except  where  wit  and  virtue  grow  ? 

In  my  opinion,  these  lines  are  too  grave,  and  may  therefore  fit 
you  who,  I  fear,  are  in  the  spleen.  But  that  is  not  fit — either 
for  yourself  or  the  person  you  tend,^  to  whom  you  ought  to  read 
diverting  things.     Here  is  an  epigram  that  concerns  you  not : — 

Dorinda  dreams  of  dress  a-bed : 

*Tis  all  her  thought  and  art. 
Her  lace  hath  got  within  her  head, 

Her  stays  stick  to  her  heart. 

If  you  do  not  like  these  things,  what  must  I  say  ?  This  town 
yields  no  better.  The  questions,  which  you  were  used  to  ask  me, 
you  may  suppose  to  be  all  answered,  just  as  they  used  to  be  after 
half-an-hour's  debate.     Entendez-vous  cela  ? 

Tou  are  to  have  a  number  of  parsons  in  your  neighbourhood, 

1  Her  sister 
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but  not  one  that  you  love — ^for  your  age  of  loving  parsons  is  not 
yet  arrived.  What  this  letter  wants  in  length,  it  will  have  in 
diflSculty,  for  I  believe  you  cannot  read  it.  I  will  write  plainer 
to  Molkin,  because  she  is  not  much  used  to  my  hand.  I  hold 
a  wager  there  are  some  lines  in  this  letter  you  will  not 
understand,  though  you  can  read  them.  So  drink  your 
coffee,  and  remember  you  are  a  desperate  chip,  and  that  the  lady 
who  calls  you  bastard  will  be  ready  to  answer  all  your  ques- 
tions.    It  is  now  Simday  night  before  I  could  finish  this. 


To  Db.  Kino. 

Trim,  December  16,  1716. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  see  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  following 
the  trade  of  an  informer,  because  he  is  a  person  for  whom 
I  always  had,  and  still  continue,  a  very  great  love  and 
esteem.  For  I  think,  as  the  rest  of  mankind  do,  that  informers 
are  a  detestable  race  of  people,  although  they  may  be  some- 
times necessary.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  whom  his  Lordship  can 
inform  against,  except  himself.  He  was  three  or  four  days  at 
the  Court  of  France,  while  he  was  Secretary,  and  it  is  barely 
possible  he  might  then  have  entered  into  some  deep  negotiation 
with  the  Pretender ;  although  I  would  not  believe  him,  if  he 
should  swear  it,  because  he  protested  to  me,  that  he  never  saw 
him  but  once,  and  that  was  at  a  great  distance,  in  public,  at  an 
opera. 

As  to  any  other  of  the  Ministry  at  that  time,  I  am  confident  he 
cannot  accuse  them,  and  that  they  will  appear  as  innocent  with 
relation  to  the  Pretender  as  any  who  are  now  at  the  helm  ;  and 
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as  to  myself,  if  I  were  of  any  importance,  I  should  be  very 
easy  under  such  an  accusation — ^much  easier  than  I  am  to  think 
your  Grace  imagines  me  to  be  in  any  danger,  or  that  Lord 
Bolingbroke  should  have  an  ill  story  to  tell  of  me.  He  knows, 
and  loves,  and  thinks  too  well  of  me,  to  be  capable  of  such  an 
action.  But  I  am  surprised  to  think  your  Grace  could  talk,  or 
act,  or  correspond  with  me  for  some  years  past,  while  you  must 
needs  believe  me  a  most  false  and  vile  man — declaring  to  you, 
on  all  occasions,  my  abhorrence  of  the  Pretender,  and  yet 
privately  engaged  with  a  Ministry  to  bring  him  in  ;  and,  there- 
fore,  warning  me  to  look  to  myself,  and  prepare  my  defence 
against  a  false  brother,  coming  over  to  discover  such  secrets  as 
would  hang  me.  Had  there  been  even  the  least  overture,  or 
intent  of  bringing  in  the  Pretender,  during  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Ministry,  I  think  I  must  have  been  very  stupid  not  to 
have  picked  out  some  discoveries  or  suspicions.  And,  although 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  turned  informer,  yet  I  am 
certain  I  should  have  dropped  some  general  cautions,  and 
immediately  have  retired.  When  people  say,  things  were  not 
ripe  at  the  Queen's  death,  they  say  they  know  not  what. 
Things  were  rotten ;  and,  had  the  Ministers  any  such  thoughts, 
they  should  have  begun  three  years  before ;  and  they  who  say 
otherwise  understand  nothincr  of  the  state  of  the  Kincrdom  at 
that  time. 

But,  whether  I  am  mistaken  or  not  in  other  men,  I  beg  your 
Grace  to  believe  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  myself.  I  always 
professed  to  be  against  the  Pretender,  and  am  so  still.  And  this 
is  not  to  make  my  court  (which  I  know  is  vain),  for  I  own  my- 
self full  of  doubts,  fears,  and  dissatisfactions,  which  I  think  on  as 
seldom  as  I  can ;  yet,  if  I  were  of  any  value,  the  public  may 
safely  rely  on  my  loyalty,  because  I  look  upon  the  coming  of 
the  Pretender  as  a  greater  evil  than  any  we  are  likely  to  suffer 
under  the  worst  Whig  Ministry  than  can  be  found. 

I   have  not   s|)oke  or  thought  so  much  of  l*arty  these  two 
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years,  nor  could  anything  have  tempted  me  to  it,  but  the  grief  I 
have  in  standing  so  ill  in  your  Grace's  opinion.  I  beg  your 
Orace*s  blessing,  and  am,  &c. 


To  Mr.  Addison.* 

Dublin,  July  9,  1717. 

1  should  be  much  concerned,  if  I  did  not  think  you 
"were  a  little  angry  with  me  for  not  congratulating  you  upon 
being  Secretary  [of  State].  But  I  choose  my  time,  as  I  would 
to  visit  you,  when  all  your  company  is  gone.  I  am  confident 
you  have  given  ease  of  mind  to  many  thousand  people,  who  will 
never  believe  any  ill  can  be  intended  to  the  Constitution  in 
Church  or  State,  while  you  are  in  so  high  a  trust ;  and  I  should 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  though  I  had  not  the  happiness 
to  know  you. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  for  your  kind  remembrance  some 
months  ago,  by  th^  Bishop  of  Deny,  and  for  your  generous 
intentions,  if  you  had  come  to  Ireland,  to  have  made  party  give 
way  to  friendship  by  continuing  your  acquaintance.  I  examine 
my  heart,  and  can  find  no  other  reason  why  I  write  to  you  now, 
besides  that  great  love  and  esteem  I  have  always  had  for  you. 
I  have  nothing  to  ask  you  either  for  any  friend  or  for  myself. 
When  I  conversed  among  Ministers,  I  boasted  of  your 
acquaintance,  but  I  feel  no  vanity  from  being  known  to  a 
Secretary  of  State.  I  am  only  a  little  concerned  to  see  you 
stand  single ;  for  it  is  a  prodigious  singularity  in  any  Court  to 

1  This  cnriouB  and  valnable  letter  was  fonnd  among  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Tickell,  the  poet.  There  is  a  very  kind  letter  from  Addison,  dated  March  20^ 
1717-18.— S. 
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owe  one's  rise  entirely  to  merit.     I  will  venture  to  tell  you       ^ 
secret — that  three  or  four  more  such  choices  would  gain  mc^-  ^^r© 
hearts  in  three  weeks  than  all  the  methods  hitherto  practis^^^ 
have  been  able  to  do  in  as  many  years. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  recollect  that  I  am  writing  to        a 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  little  time  allowed  him  for  trifl< 
I  therefore  t^ike  my  leave,  with  assurances  of  being  ever,  wit 
the  truest  respect,  &c. 


To  Miss  Vanhombigh. 

May  12,  1719. 

On  vous  a  trompe  en  vous  disant  que  je  suis  parti  pour  trois 
jours.  Des  affaires  assez  impertiiientes  m'ont  tiree  sitos%  et  je 
viens  de  quitter  cette  place  pour  aller  voir  quelques  amis  plus 
loin,  purement  pour  le  retablis^ement  de  ma  sante. 

Croyez-moi,  s'il  y  a  chose  croyable  au  monde,  que  je  pense 
tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  souhaiter  de  moy,  et  que  tons  vos 
desirs  seront  obei,  comme  de  commandemens  qu'il  sera  impossible 
de  violer.  Je  pretends  de  mettre  cette  lettre  dans  une  ville 
de  poste  oi  je  passerai.  J'iray  en  peu  de  tems  visiter  un 
seigneur ;  mais  je  ne  s^ay  encore  le  nom  de  sa  maison,  ni  du 
pais  oii  il  demeure.  Je  vous  conjure  de  prendre  garde  de  votre 
sante.  J'espere  que  vous  passerez  quelque  part  de  cet  ete  dans 
votre  maison  de  campagne,  et  que  vous  promenerez  a  cheval 
autant  que  vous  pouvez.  Vous  aurez  vos  vers  a  revoir  quand 
j'aurai  mes  pensces  et  mon  tems  libre :  la  Muse  viendra.  Faites 
mes  complimens  a  la  mcVhante  votre  conipagnone,  qui  aime  les 
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cootes  et  le  Latin.     J*espere  que  vos  affaires  de  chicane  sont  en 
uu  bon  train. 

Je  vous  fais  des  complimens  sur  votre  perfection  dans  la 
langue  Fran^oise-  II  fait  vous  connoitre  long-tems  de  connoitre 
toutes  vos  perfections.  Tou  jours  en  vous  voyantet  entendant,  il 
en  paroissent  des  nouvelles,  qui  estoient  auparavant  cachees. 
II  est  honteux  pour  moy  de  ne  savoir  que  le  Gascon  et  la  patois, 
au  prix  de  vous.  II  n'y  rien  a  redire  dans  Torthographie,  la 
propriete,  Telegance,  le  douceur,  et  Tesprit,  et  que  je  suis  sot 
nioi  de  vous  repondre  en  meme  langage,  vous  qui  estes  incapable 
d'aucune  sottise,  si  ce  n'est  Testime  qu'il  vous  platt  d'avoir  pour 
moy.  Car  il  n'y  a  point  de  merite,  ni  aucune  preuve  de  mon  bon 
goflt,  de  trouver  en  vous  tout  ce  que  la  nature  a  donnee  k  un 
mortel — ^je  veux  dire  Thonneur,  la  vertu,  le  bons  sens,  Tesprit, 
la  douceur,  Tagremen,  et  la  fermete  d'Sme.  Mais  en  vous 
cachant,  comme  vous  faites,  le  monde  ne  vous  connoit  pas,  et 
vous  perdez  Teloge  des  millions  de  gens.  Depuis  que  j'avois 
Thonneur  de  vous  connoitre,  j'ay  tonjours  remarque  que,  ni  en 
conversation  particuliere  ni  generale,  aucun  mot  a  echappe  de 
votre  bouche,  qui  pouvoit  etre  mieux  exprime;  et  je  vous 
jure,  qu'en  faisant  souvent  le  plus  severe  critique,  je  ne  pouvois 
jamais  trouver  aucun  defaut  en  vos  actions  ni  en  vos  parolles. 
Le  coquetrie,  Taffectation,  la  pruderie  sont  des  imperfections 
que  vous  n'avois  jamais  connu. 

Et  avec  tout  cela,  croyez-vous  qu'il  est  possible  de  ne  vous 
estimer  audessus  du  reste  du  genre  humain?  Quell es  bestes  en 
jflppes  sont  les  plus  excellentes  de  celles,  que  je  vois  semees  dans 
Ic  monde,  au  prix  de  vous.  En  les  voyant,  en  les  entendant,  je 
dis  cent  fois  le  jour — ne  parlez,  ne  regardez,  ne  pensez,  ne 
faites  rien  comme  ces  miserables. — Sont-ce  du  meme  sexe — de 
m^e  espece'de  creatures?  Quelle  cruaute!  de  faire  mepriser 
autant  de  gens  qui,  Bans  songer  de  V(yii8,  seroient  assez  support- 
ables.     Mais  il  est  terns  de  vous  delasser,  et  de  vous  dire  Adieu  ! 
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Avec  tout  le  respect,  la  sincerite,  et  restime  de  mondey  je  suifli 
et  seray  tou jours  [a  vous].^ 


To  Miss  Vanhomrioh. 

Aagnst  7, 1722. 

1  am  this  moment  leaving  my  present  residence,  and,  if  I  fix 
anywhere,  shall  let  you  know  it,  for  I  would  fain  wait  till  I  got 
a  little  good  weather  for  riding  and  walking,  there  never  having 
been  such  a  season  as  this  remembered ;  though  I  doubt  you  know 
nothing  of  it,  but  what  you  learn  by  sometimes  looking  out  at 
your  back  window  to  call  your  people. 

I  had  your  last,  with  a  splendid  account  of  your  law  affairs. 
You  were  once  a  better  solicitor,  when  you  could  contrive  to 
make  others  desire  your  consent  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  against 
their  own  interest,  to  advance  yours.  Yet,  at  present,  you 
neither  want  power  nor  skill;  but  disdain  to  exercise  either. 
When  you  are  melancholy,  read  diverting  or  amusing  books  ;  it 
is  my  receipt  and  seldom  fails.*  Health,  good  humour,  and 
fortune,  are  all  that  is  valuable  in  this  life,  and  the  last  contri- 
butes  to  the  two  former.  I  have  not  rode,  in  all,  above  a  poor  400 
miles  since  I  saw  you,  nor  do  I  believe  I  shall  ride  above  200 

1  Addressed,  **  For  Madame  Hester  Vanhomri."  The  style  of  this  French 
letter  (*<  after  the  School  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe  ")  is  so  hyperbolical,  aud  so 
different  from  the  somewhat  cavaHur-manner  of  his  English  letters,  that  we 
must  suppose  that  the  politeness  of  the  langoage  inspired  the  extrayaganoe 
of  the  compliments.  If  Vanessa  were  at  all  accessible  to  flattery,  this  letter 
may  have,  in  some  measnru,  repaid  her  for  some  of  the  vexations  whioh  she 
had  to  endure. 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  note  Swift's  use  of  the  two  synonyms.  Not  more  than 
twelve  years  previously  (in  the  Tatlcr)  he  had  contemptuously  condemned  the 
latter  as  one  of  the  "  new-fangled  "  words,  whioh  were  just  then  being  im- 
]Nirte^  into  the  language.  Diverting  and  diversion^  however,  continued  to  be 
Uie  Ubual  aud  iasliionable  words  down  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
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more  till  I  see  you  again.  But  I  desire  you  will  not  venture  to 
shake  me  by  the  hand,  for  I  am  in  mortal  fear  of  the  itch,  and  have 
no  hope  left  but  that  some  ugly  vermin  called  ticks  have  got 
into  my  skin,  of  which  I  have  pulled  out  some,  and  must  scratch 
out  the  rest.  Is  not  this  enough  to  give  me  the  spleen  ?  For  I 
doubt  no  Christian  family  will  receive  me;  and  this  is  all 
a  man  gets  by  a  northern  journey.  It  would  be  unhappy  for  me 
to  be  as  nice  in  my  conversation  and  company  as  you  are,  which 
is  the  only  thing  wherein  you  agree  with  Glassheel,  who  declares 
there  is  not  a  conversable  creature  in  Ireland  except  Cad. 
What  would  you  do  in  these  parts,  where  politeness  is  as  much  a 
stranger  as  cleanliness  ?  I  am  stopt,  and  this  letter  is  intended 
to  travel  with  me.     So  adieu  till  the  next  stage. 


Aagnst  8. 

Yesterday  I  rode  twenty-nine  miles  without  being  weary,  and 
I  wish  little  Heakinage  ^  could  do  as  much.  Here  I  leave  this 
letter  to  travel  on  one  way,  while  I  go  another,  but  where  I  do 
not  know,  nor  what  cabins  or  bogs  are  in  my  way.  I  see  you 
this  moment  as  you  are  visible  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  now 
you  are  asking  your  questions  round,  and  I  am  answering  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  affected  delays,  and  the  same  scene  has 
passed  forty  times,  as  well  as  the  other,  from  two  till  seven, 
longer  than  the  first  by  two  hours ;  yet  each  has  sea  agremens 
pirticuliers. — A  long  Vacation.  Law  is  asleep,  and  bad  weather. 
} low  do  you  wear  away  the  time?  Is  it  among  the  fields  and 
groves  of  your  country-seat,  or  among  your  cousins  in  town,  or 
thinking  in  a  train  that  will  be  sure  to  vex  you,  and  then  reason, 
ing,  and  forming  teazing  conclusions  from  mistaken  thoughts? 
The  best  company  for  you  is  a  philosopher,  whom  you  would 
regard  as  much  as  a  sermon.     I  have  read  more  trash  since  I 

1  Another  familiar  form  of  his  correspoudeut'B  name  he  uses  is  Skinage* 
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left  you  than  would  fill  all  your  shelves,  and  am  abundantly  the 
better  for  it,  though  I  scarce  remember  a  syllable. 

Go  over  the  scenes  of  Windsor,  Cleveland  Row,  Rider  Street, 
St.  James's  Street,  Kensington,  the  Sluttery,  the  Colonel  in 
France,  &c.^  Cad  thinks  often  of  these,  especially  on  horseback,* 
as  I  am  assured.  What  a  foolish  thing  is  Time,  and  how  foolish 
is  Man,  who  would  be  as  angry  if  Time  stopt  as  if  it  passed! 
But  I  will  not  proceed  at  this  rate  ;  for  I  am  writing  and  think, 
ing  myself  fast  into  a  spleen,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  I 
would  not  compliment  you  by  imitating.  So  adieu  till  the  next 
place  I  iix  in,  if  I  fix  at  all  till  I  return ;  and  that  I  leave  to 
fortune  and  the  weather.® 


1  Id  a  letter  of  Aug.,  1720,  Swift  asks  her — "  What  woold  yon  gire  to  have 
the  History  of  Cd  and  ^^,  exactly  written,  through  all  its  steps,  from 

the  beginning  to  this  time?  I  believe  it  would  do  well  in  verse,  and  be  as 
long  as  the  other  [he  refers  to  a  possible  Second  Part  of  Ccuienus  io  Vaness€k, 
which  was  never  accomplished].    It  ought  to  be  an  exact  chronicle  of  twelTe 

years  from ,  the  time  of  spilling  of  coffee,  to  drioking  of  coffee;  from 

nonstable  to  Dublin,  with  every  single  passage  since. — There  would  be  the 
chapter  of  Madame  going  to  Kensingtoo  ;  the  chapter  of  the  blister ;  the 
chapter  of  the  wedding — with  the  adventures  (if  the  loet  key  ;  of  the  sham  ; 
of  the  joyful  return;  two  hundred  chapters  of  madness;  the  chapter  of  loog 
walks  ;  the  Berkshire  surprise  ;  fifty  chapters  of  little  times  ;  the  chapter  of 
Cbelsey  [Chelsea] ;  the  chapter  of  swallow  and  cluster  ;  a  haodred  whole 
books  of  myself,  &c. ;  the  chapter  of  hide  and  whisper ;  the  chapter  of  who 
made  it  so  ;  my  sister's  money."  Upon  which  obscore  and  tantaluing  hints^ 
Scott  remarks — **Thcy  must  be  left  chiefly  to  the  charitable  constraction  of 
the  reader;  a  just  pcoalty  to  the  corresi>oadent8  who  wrap  up  an  innocent 
uioaning  in  innuendos.  But,  if  any  less  than  innocence  were  iaiplied,  it 
appears  impossible  that  Vanessa  should  have  received  with  rapture  (as  she 
does  in  the  next  letter)  the  proposal  of  Cadenvu  to  immortalize  these  incidents 
of  their  interviews.** 

•  Cadenus  somewhat  resembles  Hotspur  in  this  respect. — S 

>  In  some  undated  letters,  probably  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  the  date  of 
this  letter,  Hester  Vanhomrigh  (who  must  have  had  some  especial  cause  for 
anger)  thus  pours  out  her  bitter  complaints,  mingled  with  something  like 
threats  to  her  strange  lover,  e.g., — *'  Is  it  possible  that  again  you  will  do  the 
Tery  same  thing  I  warned  you  of  so  lately  ?  I  believe  yon  thought  T  only 
rallied  when  I  told  you  the  other  night  that  I  would  pester  you  with  letters. 
Did  I  not  know  you  very  well  1  should  think  you  knew  but  little  of  the  world, 
to  imagine  that  a  woman  would  not  keep  her  word,  whenever  she  promised 
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To  Mb.  Cope. 

Dublin,  October  9,  1722. 

I  am  just  come  to  town,  and  therefore  look  upon  myself  to 
have  just  left  Loughgall,  and  that  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  of  writing  to  you. 

Strange  revolutions  since  I  left  you.  A  Bishop  of  ray  old 
acquaintance  ^  in  the  Tower  for  treason,  and  a  doctor  of  my  new 

anything  that  was  malioions.  .  .  .  Once  raore  I  advise  yon,  if  yon  have 
any  regard  for  your  own  qniet,  to  alter  yoar  behaviour  quickly  :  for  I  do 
assnro  you  I  have  too  much  spirit  to  sit  down  contented  with  this  treatment. 
Because  I  love  frankness  extremely,  I  here  tell  you  now  that  I  have  deter- 
mined to  try  all  manner  of  human  arts  to  reclaim  you  ;  and,  if  all  these  fail,  I 
am  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  black  one,  which  [it]  is  said,  never 
does.  .  .  .  Is  it  not  bettor  to  come  of  yourself  than  to  be  brought  by  force, 
and  that,  perhaps,  at  a  time  when  you  have  the  most  agreeable  engagement  in 
the  world?  For  when  I  undertake  anything,  I  don't  love  to  do  it  by 
halves.     .     .     ." 

At  another  time  she  addresses  him  mnch  more  tenderly  : — "  We  have  had  a 
vast  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Where  do  yon  think  I  wished  to  be  then  ? 
And  do  you  think  that  was  the  only  time  I  wished  so  since  I  saw  yon  ?  I  am 
sorry  my  jealousy  should  hinder  you  from  writing  more  love-letters.  .  .  I 
am  now  as  happy  as  I  can  be  without  seeing — Cad.  I  beg  you  will  continue 
happiness  to  your  own  Skinage.*' 

In  a  later  letter  she  reverts  to  his  nnacconntable  neglect : — *<  I  must  either 
unload  my  heart,  and  tell  you  all  its  griefs,  or  sink  under  the  inexpressible 
distress  I  now  suffer  by  your  prodigious  neglect  of  me.  'Tis  now  ten  weeks 
since  I  saw  yon;  and,  in  all  that  time,  I  have  never  received  hut  one  letter 
from  you,  and  a  little  note,  with  an  excuse.  Oh  !  how  have  you  forgot  me ! 
Ton  endcavonr  by  severities  to  force  me  from  you,  nor  can  I  blame  you;  for, 
with  the  utmost  distress  and  confusion,  I  behold  myself  the  cause  of  uneasy 
reflections  to  yon.  Yet  I  cannot  comfort  you  ;  but  here  declare  that  'tis  not  in 
the  power  of  time  or  accident  to  lessen  that  inexpressible  passion  which  I  have 
for  you.  .  .  .  For  heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  has  caused  this  prodigious 
change  on  yon,  which  I  have  found  of  late.  If  you  have  the  least  remains  of 
pity  for  me  left,  tell  me  tenderly.  No,  don't  tell  it,  so  that  it  may  cause  my 
present  death!"  And  again  she  assures  him: — "Were  I  an  ent/itma«(,  still 
[alwaysl  you  would  be  the  deity  I  should  worship." 

1  Dr.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  st  this  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
for  his  share  in  what  was  called  Scky€r*8  Plot^  or  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  St. 
George,  for  whio.t  he  was  afterwards  banished  by  Act  of  Attainder. — S. 
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acquaintance  made  a  Bishop.  Your  new  Bishop  Bolton  [of 
Clonfert]  was  bom  to  be  my  tormentor ;  he  ever  opposed  me  as 
my  subject,^  and  now  has  left  me  embroiled  for  want  of  him. 
The  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  many  favours  they 
have  shown  me,  would  fain  have  me  give  St.  Bride's  to  some  one 
of  their  hang-dogs,  that  Dr.  Howard  may  come  into  St. 
Werburgh's ;  so  that  I  must  either  disoblige  Whig  or  Tory  in  my 
Chapter,  or  be  ungrateful  to  my  patrons  in  power. 

When  you  come  to  town,  you  must  be  ready,  at  what  time  you 
hear  the  soimd  of  tabret,  harp,  &c.,  to  worship  the  brazen  ima^e 
set  up,  or  else  be  cast  into  a  cold  watery  furnace.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  it,  for  it  does  not  lie  in  my  walks,  and  I  want  curiosity. 
The  wicked  Tories  themselves  begin  to  believe  there  was  some-, 
thing  of  a  plot ;  and  every  plot  costs  Ireland  more  than  any  plot 
can  be  worth.  The  Court  has  sent  a  demand  here  for  more 
money,  by  three  times,  than  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  and 
all  the  Collectors  put  together.  I  escaped  hanging  very  narrowly 
a  month  ago ;  for  a  letter  from  Preston,  directed  to  me,  was 
opened  in  the  Post  Office,  and  sealed  again  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner,  when  Manley  found  it  only  contained  a  request  from  a 
poor  curate.  This  hath  detennined  me  against  writing  treason ; 
however,  I  am  not  certain  that  this  letter  may  not  be  interpreted  as 
comforting  his  most  excellent  Majesty's  enemies,  since  you  have 
been  a  State-prisoner.  Pray  Grod,  keep  all  honest  men  out  of  the 
hands  of  lions  and  bears  and  uncircumcised  Philistines !  I  hoped 
my  brother  Orrery  ^  had  loved  his  land  too  much  to  hazard  it  on 
revolution  principles.  I  am  told  that  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
was  the  discoverer  of  this  plot,  having  a  lover  among  the  true 
Whigs,  whom  she  preferred  before  an  old  battered  husband. 

^  Bolton  had  been  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's. 

•  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  an  accomplished  and  literary  character, 
inventor  of  the  philosophical  instrument  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  name, 
was  about  this  time  committed  to  the  Tower  for  some  real  or  supposed 
accession  to  the  plot  which  cost  Atterbury  so  dear. — S. 
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You  never  saw  anything  so  fine  as  my  new  Dublin  plantations 
of  elms.  I  wish  you  would  come  and  visit  them;  and  I  am 
strong  in  wine,  though  not  so  liberal  of  it  as  you.  It  is  said 
that  Kelly  the  parson  is  admitted  to  Kelly  the  squire,  and  that 
they  are  cooking  up  a  discovery  between  them,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  hempen  manufacture.^  It  is  reckoned  that  the  best 
trade  in  London  this  winter  will  be  that  of  an  evidence.  As 
much  as  I  hate  the  Tories,  I  cannot  but  pity  them  as  fools. 
Some  think,  likewise,  that  the  Pretender  ought  to  have  his  choice 
of  two  caps,  a  red  cap  or  a  fooFs  cap.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
see  the  Tories  provoking  his  present  Majesty,  whose  clemency, 
mercy,  and  forgiving  temper  have  been  so  signal,  so  extra- 
ordinary, so  more  than  humane,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
reign ;  which  plainly  appears,  not  only  from  his  own  speeches 
and  declarations,  but  also  from  a  most  ingenious  pamphlet  just 
come  over,  relating  to  the  wicked  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

But  enough  of  politics.  I  have  no  town  news ;  I  have  heard 
nothing.  Old  Rochfort  has  got  a  dead  palsy.  Lady  Betty  has 
been  long  ill.  Dean  Percivale  has  answered  the  other  Dean's 
journal  in  Grub  Street,  justly  taxing  him  for  avarice  and  want 
of  hospitality.  Madam  Percivale  absolutely  denies  all  the  facts 
— insists  that  she  never  made  candles  of  dripping,  that  Charley 
never  had  the  chincough,  &c.  My  most  humble  service  to  Mrs. 
Cope,  who  entertained  that  covetous,  lampooning  Dean  much 
better  than  he  deserved.  Remember  me  to  honest  Nanty  and 
boy  Barclay.    Ever  yours,  &c. 

1  George  Kellj,  an  Irish  clergyman,  was  apprehended  by  three  messengers 
as  an  accessory  to  Bayer's  Plot.  He  defended  himself  nntil  he  had  bnrned  a 
parcel  of  papers,  and  then  surrendered.  He  was  a  non.joring  clergyman, 
and  is  stated,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  to 
have  been  the  person  principally  trusted  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Captain  Dennis  Kelly,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Ireland,  was  also  seized  as 
an  active  agent  in  Atterbnry's  plot. — S. 
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To  Mb.  Gat. 

Dublin,  Jan.  8,  1722-3. 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble,  I  found  a  letter 
upon  my  table,  and  little  expected  when  I  opened  it  to  read  your 
name  at  the  bottom.  The  best  and  greatest  part  of  my  life, 
until  these  last  eight  years,  I  spent  in  England  :  there  I  made  my 
friendships,  and  there  I  left  my  desires.  I  am  condenmed  for 
ever  to  another  country.  What  is  in  prudence  to  be  done  ?  I  think 
to  be  oblitiisque  meorum  ohliviscendxia  et  iUis.  What  can  be 
the  design  of  your  letter  but  malice,  to  wake  me  out  of  a 
scurvy  sleep ;  which,  however,  is  better  than  none  I  I  am 
towards  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you  ;  yet  that  is  the  least  of 
my  alterations.  My  business,  my  diversions,  my  conversations, 
are  all  entirely  changed  for  the  worse ;  and  so  are  my  studies  and 
my  amusements  in  writing.  Yet,  after  all,  this  humdrum  way 
of  life  might  be  passable  enough,  if  you  would  let  me  alone.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  relish  my  wine,  my  parsons,  my  horses,  nor 
my  garden,  for  three  months;  until  the  spirit  you  have  raised 
shall  be  dispossessed. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  I  have  not  visited  you  ;  but  I 
have  been  stopped  by  too  many  reasons,  besides  years  and  lazi- 
ness, and  yet  these  are  very  good  ones.  Upon  my  return,  after 
half-a-year  among  you,  there  would  be  to  me  desiderio  nee 
pudoT  nee  modus}  I  was  three  years  reconciling  myself  to  the 
scene,  and  the  business,  to  which  fortune  had  condemned  me,  and 
stupidity  was  what  I  had  recourse  to.  Besides,  what  a  figure 
should  I  make  in  London,  while  my  friends  are  in  poverty,  exile, 

1  "  Qm's  desiderio  sit  pndor  aut  tnodas 
Tam  cari  capitis  ?     Praecipe  lugubrea 
Cantos,  Melpomene." 

From  the  opening  verses  of  the  famous  Ode  addressed  to  Virgil — one  of 
the  best  of  the  Odes  of  Horace. 
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distress,  or  imprisonment,  and  my  enemies  with  rods  of  iron? 
Yet  I  often  threatened  myself  with  the  journey;  and  am 
every  summer  practising  to  ride,  and  get  health  to  bear  it.  The 
only  inconvenience  is,  that  I  grow  old  in  the  experiment. 

Although  I  care  not  to  talk  to  you  as  a  divine,  yet  I  hope  you 
have  not  been  author  of  your  colic.  Do  you  drink  bad  wine,  or 
keep  bad  company  ?  Are  not  you  as  many  years  older  as  I  ? 
It  will  not  be  always  et  tibi  quos  mihi  dempserit  apponct  annps. 
I  am  heartily  sorry  you  have  any  dealings  with  that  ugly  dis- 
temper; and  I  believe  our  friend  Arbuthnot  will  recommend 
you  to  temperance  and  exercise.^  I  wish  they  could  have  as 
good  effect  upon  the  giddiness  I  am  subject  to,  and  which  this 
moment  I  am  not  free  from.  I  should  have  been  glad,  if  you 
had  lengthened  your  letter  by  telling  me  the  present  condition 
of  many  of  my  old  acquaintances,  Congreve,  Arbuthnot,  Lewis, 
&c.,  but  you  mention  only  Mr.  Pope  who,  I  believe,  is  lazy ;  or 
else  he  might  have  added  three  lines  of  his  own.  I  am 
extremely  glad  he  is  not  in  your  case  of  needing  great  men's 
favour,  and  could  heartily  wish  that  you  were  in  his.  I  have 
been  considering  why  poets  have  such  ill-success  in  making  their 
court;  since  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  and  best 
of  all  flatterers.  The  defect  is,  that  they  flatter  only  in  print  or 
in  writing,  but  not  by  word  of  mouth ;  they  will  give  things 
under  their  hand  which  they  make  a  conscience  of  speaking* 
Besides,  they  are  too  libertine  to  haunt  ante-chambers,  too  poor 
to  bribe  the  porters  and  footmen,  and  too  proud  to  cringe  to 
second-hand  favourites  in  a  great  family. 

Tell  me,  are  you  not  under  original  sin  by  the  dedication  of 
your  Eclogues  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  ?  I  am  an  ill-judge  at  this 
distance  ;  and,  besides,  am,  for  my  ease,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
commonest  things  that  pass  in  the  world.     But,  if  all  Courts 


1  He  published  a  work  on  Diet   Bcform,  eDiitled  an   Essay   Concerning 
Alimentu 

N 
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have  a  sameness  in  them  (as  the  parsons  phrase  it),  things  may  be 
as  they  were  in  my  time,  when  all  employments  went  to  Parlia- 
ment-men's friends,  who  had  been  useful  in  Elections;  and 
there  was  always  a  huge  list  of  names  in  arrears  at  the  Treasury, 
which  would  at  least  take  up  your  seven  years'  expedient  to 
discharge  even  one  half.  I  am  of  opinion,  if  you  will  not  be 
offended,  that  the  surest  course  would  be,  to  get  your  friend, 
who  lodges  in  your  house,  to  recommend  you  to  the  next  chief 
Governor,  who  comes  over  here,  for  a  good  civil  employment,  or 
to  be  one  of  his  secretaries ;  which  your  Parliament-men  are 
fond  enough  of,  when  there  is  no  room  at  home.  The  vrine  is 
good  and  reasonable;  you  may  dine  twice  a  week  at  the 
Deanery-house ;  there  is  a  set  of  company  in  this  town  sufficient 
for  one  man ;  folks  will  admire  you,  because  they  have  read  you 
and  read  of  you  ;  and  a  good  employment  will  make  you  live  toler- 
ably  in  London,  or  sumptuously  here ;  or,  if  you  divide  between 
lK)th  places,  it  will  be  for  your  health. 

I  wish  I  could  do  more  than  say,  I  love  you.  I  left  you  in  a 
g'>od  way,  lx)th  for  the  late  Court  and  the  Successors ;  and,  by 
the  force  of  too  much  honesty,  or  too  little  sublunary  wisdom, 
you  fell  between  two  stools.  Take  care  of  your  health  and 
money ;  be  less  modest  and  more  active ;  or  else  turn  parson, 
and  get  a  Bishopric  here.  Would  to  God  they  would  send  us  as 
good  ones  from  your  side !     I  am  ever,  &c.^ 

1  Gay,  replying  to  this  letter,  some  three  weeks  later,  writes  : — "  Yon  made 
mo  happy  in  answorinjr  my  lust  letter  in  so  kind  a  manner  ;  which,  to  common 
appearance,  I  did  not  deserve;  but  I  believe  yon  guessed  my  thoughts,  and 
knew  that  I  had  not  forgot  you,  and  that  I  always  loved  yon.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Congrcve  I  see  often ;  ho  always  mentions  you  with  the  strongest  expressions 
of  esteem  and  friendship.  Uo  labours  still  under  the  same  afflictions  as  to  hia 
Bight  and  gout.  I  passed  all  the  last  season  with  him  at  the  Bath.  .  .  Pope 
has  just  now  embarked  himself  in  another  great  undertaking  as  an  author  ; 
for,  of  late,  he  has  talked  only  as  a  Gardener.  He  has  engaged  to  translate  the 
Odyssey  in  three  years,  I  believe  rather  out  of  a  prospect  of  gain  than  of 
inclination ;  for  I  am  persuaded  he  bore  his  part  in  the  loss  of  the  South  Sea 
[Bubble].  He  lives  mostly  at  Twickenham,  and  amuses  himself  in  his  house 
and  garden.    I  supped  about  a  fortnight  ago  with  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lewis  at 
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To  Loud  Cartehet. 

Deanery  House,  April  17,  1725. 

I  have  been  so  afflicted  with  a  deafness,  and,  at  present, 
with  a  giddiness  in  my  head  (both  old  distempers),  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  attend  your  Excellency  and  my  Lady 
Carteret,  as  my  inclination  and  duty  oblige  me ;  and  I  am  now 
hastening  into  the  country,  to  try  what  exercise  and  better  air 
will  do  towards  my  recovery.  Not  knowing  how  long  I  may  be 
absent,  or  how  soon  you  may  think  fit  to  leave  this  kingdom,^ 
I  take  this  occasion  of  returning  your  Excellency  and  my  Lady 
Carteret  my  most  humble  acknowledgments  for  your  great 
civilities  towards  me,  which  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  deserve. 

I  have  only  one  humble  request  to  make  to  your  Excellency, 
which  I  had  in  my  heart  ever  since  you  were  nominated  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ;  and  it  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Slieridan.  I  beg  you 
will  take  your  time  for  bestowing  on  him  some  Cliurch  living,  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  He  is 
agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  done  more  public  service,  by  many 
degrees,  in  the  education  of  lads,  than  any  five  of  his  vocation ; 
and  has  much  more  learning  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of 
those  who  profess  Teaching,  being  perfectly  skilled  in  the  Greek 
as  well  as  Latin  tongue,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  ancient 
writers  in  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and  History.  He  is  a  man  of 
good  sense,  modesty,  and  virtue.     His  greatest  fault  is  a  wife,^ 

Dr.  ArbuthDot*8.  Whenever  yonr  old  acqaaintance  meet,  they  never  fail  of 
expreniDg  their  want  of  you.  I  wish  you  would  come,  and  be  convinced  that 
all  I  tell  yon  is  trae. 

*<  As  for  the  reigning  amusement  of  the  town,  itis  entirely  mtisic — real  fiddles, 
bass-viols  and  haut-boys ;  not  poetical  harps,  lyres,  and  reeds.  There's  nobody 
allowed  to  say,  I  sing,  but  an  eunuch,  or  an  Italian  woman.  Everybody  is 
grown  now  as  great  a  jadge  of  Music  as  they  were,  in  your  time,  of  Poetry  ; 
and  folks,  that  could  not  distinguish  one  tune  from  another,  now  daily 
dispute  about  the  different  styles  of  flandel,  Bononcini,  and  Attilio.     .     .     ." 

^  Lord  Carteret  had  been  appointed  to  the  Viceregal  post  in  \12l\. 

s  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Swift  were  not  the  best  of  friend^i.  If  ri>|)r)rt  speak 
trae,  Sheridan  suffered  under  the  same  misfortune  as  a  much  greater  philoso- 
pher; for  she  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  Xanthippe. 
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and  four  children ;  for  which  there  is  no  excuse,  bat  that  a  wife 
is  thought  necessary  to  a  schoolmaster.  His  constitution  is  so 
weak,  that  in  a  few  years  he  must  give  up  his  business,  and  pro- 
bably must  starve,  without  some  preferment,  for  which  he  is  an 
ill  solicitor.  And  I  hope  you  will  please  to  believe  that  it 
proceeds  wholly  from  justice  and  humanity,  for  he  is  neither  a 
relation  nor  dependant  of  mine. 

I  humbly  take  my  leave,  and  remain  with  the  utmost  respect^ 

&C. 


To  Db.  Shebidan. 

Quilca,'  June  29,  1725. 

I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  and  said  as  many  things  as  I  could 
then  think  on,  and  gave  it  to  a  boy  of  Kells,  who  brought  me 
yours.  It  is  strange  that  I,  and  Stella,  and  Mrs.'  Macfadin,' 
should  light  on  the  same  thought — to  advise  you  to  make  a  great 
appearance  of  temperance  while  you  are  abroad.  But  Mrs. 
[Miss]  Johnson  and  I  go  further,  and  say,  you  must  needs 
observe  all  grave  forms,  for  the  want  of  which  both  you  and  I 
have  suffered.  On  supposal  that  you  are  imder  the  Bishop  of 
Cork,  I  send  you  a  letter  enclosed  to  him,  which  I  desire  you 
will  seal.  Mrs.  Johnson  put  me  in  mind  to  caution  you  not  to 
drink  or  pledge  any  health  in  his  company ;  for  you  know  his 
weak  side  in  that  matter.^    I  hope  Mr.  Tickell  has  not  compli. 

1  Sheridan  had  a  house  at  Qoilca,  in  Cavan,  where  Swift  was  now  on  a 
Tisit. 

3  Mrs.  Macfadin  was  mother  to  Dr.  Sheridan's  wife.— Hawkeswortb. 

*  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  drinking  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.— H. 
This  may  be  thought,  at  present,  a  very  odd  subject  for  a  treatise  :  bnt  the 
healths  to  the  glorious  aud  immortal  memory  of  King  William  were,  at  that 
time,  a  party-signal,  and  occasioned  many  quarrels. — S.  The  BishopHi 
memory  is  thns  sufficiently  cleared  from  any  suspicion  of  hostility  to  Toasts  in 
general :  or  that  his  <*  weak  side  *'  was  at  all  towards  the  Anti-Alcohol.ata. 
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mented  you  with  what  fees  are  due  to  him  for  your  patent.  I 
wish  you  would  say  to  him  (if  he  refuses  them),  that  I  told  you 
it  was  Mr.  Addison*s  maxim  to  excuse  nobody :  for  here,  says  he, 
I  may  have  forty  friends,  whose  fees  may  be  two  guineas 
apiece ;  then  I  lose  eighty  guineas^  and  my  friends  save  bvi  two 
apiece.  I  must  tell  you  Dan  Jackson  received  his  Living  by 
huddling  over  the  first  year,  and  then  hoping  to  mend  it  the 
next.  Therefore,  pray,  take  all  the  care  you  can  to  inquire  into 
the  value,  and  set  it  at  the  best  rate  to  substantial  people.  I 
know  not  whether  you  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  or  not :  if 
not,  you  may  bum  the  letter.  I  must  desire  that  you  will  not 
think  of  enlarging  your  expenses,  no,  not  for  some  years  to 
come,  much  less  at  present;  but  rather  retrench  them.  You 
might  have  lain  destitute  till  Antichrist  came,  for  anything  you 
could  have  got  from  those  you  used  to  treat.  Neither  let  me 
hear  of  one  rag  of  better  clothes  for  your  wife  or  brats,  but 
rather  plainer  than  ever.  This  is  positively  Stella's  advice  as  well 
as  mine.  She  says,  now  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  thought  poor. 

We  compute  that  you  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  days  absent ; 
and  pray,  do  not  employ  your  time  in  lolling  a-bed  till  noon  to 
read  Homer ;  but  mind  your  business  efEectually,  and  we  think 
you  ought  to  have  no  breaking  up  this  August,  but  affect  to 
adhere  to  your  school  closer  than  ever;  because  you  will  find 
that  your  ill-wishers  will  give  out,  you  are  now  going  to  quit 
your  school  since  you  have  got  perferment,  &c.  Pray,  send  me 
a  large  bundle  of  Exercises,  good  as  well  as  bad,  for  I  want 
something  to  read.  I  would  have  you  carry  down  three  or  four 
sermons,  and  preach  every  Sunday  at  your  own  church,  and  be 
very  devout.     .     .     . 

Keep   very  regular  hours  for  the  sake  of  your  health   aud 
credit,  and,  wherever  you  lie  a  night  within  twenty  miles   of 
your  Living,  be  sure  call  the  family  that  evening  to  prayers, 
desire  you  will  wet  no  commission  with  your  old  crew,  nor  with 
any  but  those  who  befriend  you,  a^  Mr.  Tickell,  &c. 
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To  Di(.  Shrbidan. 

Quilca,  Sept.  11,  1725. 

If  you  are,  indeed,  a  discarded  courtier,^  you  have  reason  to 
complain,  but  none  at  all  to  wonder.  You  are  too  young  for 
many  experiences  to  fall  in  your  way  ;  yet  you  have  read  enough 
to  make  you  know  the  nature  of  Man.  It  is  safer  for  a  man's 
interest  to  blaspheme  God  than  to  be  of  a  Party  out  of  power, 
or  even  to  be  thought  so.  *  And,  since  the  last  was  the  case,  how 
could  you  imagine  that  all  mouths  would  not  be  open  when  you 
were  received,  and  in  some  manner  preferred,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, though  in  a  poor  way?  I  tell  you,  there  is  hardly  a 
Whig  in  Ireland  who  would  allow  a  potato  and  butter-milk  to 
a  reputed  Tory.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  your  countrymen, 
upon  this  article,  more  than  what  is  common  to  all  other 
nations,  only  quoad  nvigis  et  minus.  Too  much  advertency  is 
not  your  talent,  or  else  you  had  fled  from  that  text  as  from  a 
rock.  For  as  Don  Quixote  said  to  Sancho,  What  business  had 
you  to  speak  of  a  halter  in  a  family,  where  one  of  it  was  hanged ! 
And  your  innocence  is  a  protection  that  wise  men  are  ashamed 
to  rely  on,  further  than  with  God. 

It  is,  indeed,  against  common  sense  to  think  that  you  should 
choose  such  a  time,  when  you  had  received  a  favour  from  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  and  had  reason  to  expect  more,  to  discover 
your  disloyalty  in  the  pulpit.  But  what  will  that  avail? 
Therefore  sit  down  and  be  quiet,  and  mind  your  business  as  you 
should  do,  and  contract  your  friendships,  and  expect  no  more 
from  men  than  such  an  animal  is  capable  of,  and  you  will  every 
day  find  my   description   of  YclIloos  more  resembling.*    You 

1  On  accoont  of  an  unlacky  sermon. — Soe  Life  and  Writings  of  Swift, 

3  Tho  Travels  of  GulHvcv  appeared  in  1726*7  :  it  appears  Sheridan  had  aecn 
the  manuscript. — S. 
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fihould  think  and  deal  with  every  man  as  a  villain,  without  call, 
ing  him  so,  or  flying  from  him,  or  valuing  him  less.  This  is  an 
old  true  lesson.  You  believe  that  everyone  will  acquit  you  of 
any  regard  to  temporal  interest ;  and  how  came  you  to  claim  an 
exception  from  all  mankind?  I  believe  you  value  your 
temporal  interest  as  much  as  anybody ;  but  you  have  not  the 
art  of  pursuing  it.  You  are  mistaken.  Domestic  evils  are  no 
more  within  a  man.  than  others;  and  he  who  cannot  bear  up 
against  the  first  will  sink  under  the  second.  And,  in  my  con- 
science,  I  believe  this  is  your  case ;  fo^,  being  of  a  weak  constitu- 
tion,  in  an  employment  precarious  and  tiresome,  loaden  with 
children,  ciiim  uxore  neque  leni  neqae  commodd^;  a  man  of 
intent  and  abstracted  thinking,  enslaved  by  mathematics  and 
complaint  of  the  world,  this  new  weight  of  Party-malice  had 
struck  you  down,  like  a  feather  on  a  horse's  back,  already  loaden 
as  far  as  he  is  able  to  bear.  You  ought  to  change  the  Apostle's 
expression  and  say,  I  will  strive  to  learn  in  whatever  state,  &c. 

I  will  hear  none  of  your  visions.  You  shall  live  at  Quilca 
but  three  fortnights  and  a  month  in  the  year,  and  perhaps  not  so 
much.  You  shall  make  no  entertainments  but  what  are 
necesssary  to  your  interests.  .  •  All  this  you  will  do,  si  Tnihi 
credis,  and  not  dream  of  printing  your  sermon,^  which  is  a  pro- 
ject abounding  with  objections  unanswerable,  and  with  which  I 
could  fill  this  letter.  You  say  nothing  of  having  preached  before 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  nor  whether  he  is  altered  towards  you,  for 

1  "  With  a  wifo  not  too  mild  and  swoet-tcmpored,"  prudently  expressed  bj 
Swift  in  a  learned  language. 

*  The  mulackj  discoarse  had  no  reference  whatever  to  politics;  which, 
perhaps,  led  Sheridan  to  hope  printing  it  might  bo  some  sort  of  excnlpation. 
It  wan  in  vain  that  he  protested  the  text  was  choson  by  mere  inadvertence, 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  engagement  to  preach  for  Archdeacon  Russell  of 
Cork  (whose  pulpit  ho  occupied  upon  that  unlucky  day),  and  that,  being 
suddenly  called  u})on  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  Bcized  the  first  old  sermon 
lift  had  by  him,  without  even  looking  ioto  it.  All  this  profiled  nothing  :  Dr. 
Sheridan  was  disgraced  at  the  Viceroy's  Court,  and  his  name  struck  out  of  the 
iibt  of  Chaplains. — S. 
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you  speak  nothing  but  generals.     You  think  all  the  world  h 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pull  Mr.  Sheridan  down;  whereas  it  L 
nothing  but  a  slap  in  your  turn,  and  away.     Lord  Oxford  on 
said  to  me  on  an  ocx^asion,  ''These  fools,  because  they  bear 
noise  about  their  ears  of  their  own  making,  think  the  whol 
world  is  full  of  it.*'     When  I  come  to  town,  we  will  change  alKI 
this  scene,  and  act  like  men  of  the  world.     Grow  rich,  and  yoi 


will  have  no  enemies;  go  sometimes  to  the  Castle ;  keep  fast  Mr  ~. 
Tickell  and  Balaguer^;  frequent  those  on  the  right  side,  friend^^s 
to  the  present  powers ;  drop  those  who  are  loud  on  the  wionj 
Party,  because  they  know  they  can  suffer  nothing  by  it. 


To  Mr.  Pope. 

Dublin,  Sept  29,  1725. 

I  am  now  returning  to  the  noble  scene  of  Dublin,  into  the 
grand  rrumdey  for  fear  of  burying  my  parts,  to  signalise 
myself  among  curates  and  vicars,  and  correct  all  corruptions 
crept  in,  relating  to  the  weight  of  bread  and  butter,  through 
those  dominions  where  I  govern.^  I  have  employed  my  time 
(beside  ditching)  in  finishing,  correcting,  amending,  and  trans- 
lating my  [Gulliver's]  Travels,  in  four  parts  complete,  newly 
augmented,  and  intended  for  the  press,  when  the  world  shall 
deserve  them,  or  rather  when  a  printer  shall  be  found  brave 
enough  to  venture  his  ears. 

I  like  the  scheme  of  our  meeting  after  distresses  and  disper- 
sions ;  but  the  chief  end  I  propose  to  myself  in  all  my  labours 
is  to   vex   the   world  rather   than   divert   it;  and,   if  I   could 

*  Private  Secretary  to  I^ord  Carteret. 
«  The  liberties  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
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compass  that  design  without  hurting  my  own  person  or  fortxme, 
I  would  be  the  most  indefatigable  writer  you  have  ever  Been, 
without  reading.     I  am  exceedingly  pleased  that  you  have  done 
with  translations.     Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  often  lamented  that  a 
rascally  world  should  lay  you  under  a  necessity  of  misemploying 
your  genius  for  so  long  a  time.     But  since  now  you  will  be  so  much 
better  employed,  when  you  think  of  the  world,  give  it  one  lash 
the  more,  at  my  request.     I  have  ever  hated  all  nations,  profes- 
sions, and  communities ;  and  all  my  love  is  towards  individuals. 
For  instance,  I  hate  the  tribe  of  lawyers^  but  I  love  counsellor 
8uch  a  one,  and  judge  such  a  one ;  it  is  so  with  physicians.     I 
'will   not  speak  of    my  own  trade,  soldiers,   English,   Scotch, 
French,  and  the  rest.     But,  principally,  I  hate  and  detest  that 
animal   called   Man;    although  I    heartily  love  John,  Peter, 
Thomas,  and  so  forth.     This  is  the  system  upon  which  I  have 
governed  myself  many  years  (but  do  not  tell),  and  so  I  shall  go 
on  till  I  have  done  with  them.     I  have  got  materials  towards  a 
treatise,  proving  the  falsity  of  that  definition  animal  ratumale, 
and  to  show  it  should  be  only  ratio  nis  capax?-    Upon  this  great 
foundation  of  misanthropy  (though  not  in  Timon's  manner)  the 
-whole  building  of  my  Travels  is  erected  ;  and  I  never  wijll  have 
peace  of  mind  till  all  honest  men  are  of  my  opinion ;  by  conse- 
quence, you  are  to  embrace  it  immediately,  and  procure  that  all 
who  deserve  my  esteem  may  do  so  too.     The  matter  is  so  clear, 
that  it  will  admit  of  no  dispute  ;  nay,  I  will  hold  a  hundred 
pounds  that  you  and  I  agree  in  this  point. 

I  did  not  know  your  Odyssey  was  finished,  being  yet  in  the 
country,  which  I  shall  leave  in  three  days.  I  thank  you  kindly 
for  the  present,  but  shall  like  it  three-fourths  the  less,  from  the 

1  These  and  Bimilar  passages  contain  a  great  deal  of  wild  and  violent 
invective  against  mankind,  which  has  been,  perhaps,  too  hastily  adopted  as 
expressive  of  Swift's  actual  sentiments.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that,  if  the  Dean's  principles  were  misanthropical,  his  character  was  bonevo- 
lent.  Few  have  written  so  much  with  so  little  view  either  to  fame  or  to 
profit^  or  to  aught  but  benefit  the  public. — S. 
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mixture  you  mention  of  other  hands  [in  the  translation]  ;  how. 
ever,  I  am  glad  you  saved  yourself  so  much  drudgery.  I  have 
been  long  told  by  Mr.  Ford  of  your  great  achievements  in  build.  , 
iug  and  planting,  and  especially  of  your  subterranean  passage  to 
your  garden,  whereby  you  turned  a  blunder  into  a  beauty — 
which  is  a  piece  of  Ara  Pottica.  I  have  almost  done  with 
harridans,  and  shall  soon  become  old  enough  to  fall  in  love  with 
girls  of  fourteen.  The  lady*,  whom  you  describe  to  live  at 
Court,  to  be  deaf,  and  no  Party- woman,  I  take  to  be  mythology, 
but  know  not  how  to  moralize  it.  She  cannot  be  Mercy,  for 
Mercy  is  neither  deaf,  nor  lives  at  Court.  Justice  is  blind,  and 
perhaps  deaf,  but  neither  is  she  a  Court  lady.  Fortune  is  both 
blind  and  deaf,  and  a  Court  lady;  but  then  she  is  a  most 
damnable  Party- woman,  and  will  never  make  me  easy,  as  you 
promise.  It  must  be  Riches,  which  answers  all  your  description. 
I  am  glad  she  visits  you  ;  but  my  voice  is  so  weak,  that  I  doubt 
she  will  never  hear  me. 

Mr.  Lewis  sent  me  an  account  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot*8  illness, 
which  is  a  very  sensible  affliction  to  me  who,  by  living  so  long 
out  of  the  world,  have  lost  that  hardness  of  heart  contracted  by 
years  and  long  conversation.  I  am  daily  losing  friends,  and 
neither  seeking  nor  getting  others.  Oh,  if  the  world  had  but  a 
dozen  Arbuthnots  in  it,  I  would  burn  my  Travels !  but,  however, 
he  is  not  without  fault.  There  is  a  passage  in  Bede  highly  com- 
mending the  piety  and  learning  of  the  Irish  in  that  age  where, 
after  abundance  of  praises,  he  overthrows  them  all  by  lamenting 
that :  Alas  !  they  kept  Easter  at  a  wrong  tiTne  of  the  year.  So 
our  doctor  has  every  quality  and  virtue  that  can  make  a  man 
amiable  and  useful ;  but,  alas !  he  hath  a  sort  of  slouch  in  hLs 
walk.  I  pray  God  protect  him,  for  he  is  an  excellent  Christian, 
though  not  a  Catholic.  I  hear  nothing  of  our  friend  Gay  ;  but 
I  find  the  Court  keeps  him  at  hard  meat.     I  advised  him  to 

A  Mr6.  Howard* 
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come  over  here  with  a  Lord  Lieutenant.  Philips  ^  writes  little 
JUiToia  (as  Lord  Leicester  called  those  sort  of  verses)  on  Miss 
Carteret.'  A  Dublin  blacksmith,  a  great  poet,  has  imitated 
his  manner  in  a  poem  to  the  same  Miss.  Philips  is  a  com. 
plainer,  and,  on  this  occasion,  I  told  Lord  Carteret  that  com- 
plainers  never  succeed  at  Court,  though  railers  do.  Are  you 
altogether  a  country  gentleman,  that  I  must  address  you  out 
of  London,  to  the  hazard  of  your  losing  this  precious  letter, 
which  I  will  now  conclude,  although  so  much  paper  is  left.  I 
have  an  ilLname,  and  therefore  shall  not  subscribe  it ;  but  you 
will  guess  it  comes  from  me,  who  esteem  and  love  you  about  half 
as  much  as  you  deserve.     I  mean  as  much  as  he  can. 

I  am  in  great  concern  at  what  I  am  just  told  is  in  some  of  the 
uewpapers — that  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  much  hurt  by  a  fall  in 
hunting.  I  am  glad  he  has  so  much  youth  and  vigour  left — of 
which  he  has  not  been  thrifty — ^but  I  wonder  he  has  no  more 
discretion. 


To  Mb.  Wobball.* 

TwickoDham,  July  15,  1726. 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  common  bill  in  form,  upon  any 
banker,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  and  I  will  wait  for  it ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  borrow  where  I  can.  What  you  tell  me  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  I  have  long  expected,  with  great  oppression  and 
heaviness  of  heart.     We  have  been  perfect  friends  these  thirty. 

1  Ambrose  Philips,  an  aeoociate  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  the  Whig  literary 
coterie,  and  the  author  of  some  tragedies,  but  most  known  as  the  rival,  in 
Padtoral  poetry,  of  Pope.    He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Free'Thifiker, 

*  Younger  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

*  His  agent  in  Ireland|  to  whom  he  frequently  refers  in  his  Journal  to  Siella» 
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five  years.  Upon  my  advice,  they  both  came  to  Ireland,  and 
have  been  ever  since  my  constant  companions;  and  the 
remainder  of  my  life  will  be  a  very  melancholy  scene,  when  one 
of  them  is  gone,  whom  I  most  esteemed,  upon  the  score  of 
every  good  quality  that  can  possibly  recommend  a  hum&n  creature. 

I  have  these  two  months  seen  through  Mrs.  Dingley's  disguises,^ 
and,  indeed,  ever  since  I  left  you,  my  heart  has  been  so  sunk, 
that  I  have  not  been  the  same  man,  nor  ever  shall  be  again ; 
but  drag  on  a  wretched  life  until  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me 
away.  I  must  tell  you  as  a  friend,  that  if  you  have  reason  to 
believe  Mrs.  Johnson  cannot  hold  out  till  my  return,  I  would 
not  think  of  coming  to  Ireland  ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  would 
expect  of  you,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  to  renew  my  licence 
[of  absence]  for  another  half-year ;  which  time  I  will  spend  in  some 
retirement  far  from  London,  till  I  can  be  in  a  disposition  of  ap- 
pearing after  an  accident  that  must  be  so  fatal  to  my  quiet.  I 
wish  it  could  be  brought  about,  that  she  might  make  her  Will. 
Her  intentions  are  to  leave  the  interest  of  all  her  fortune  to  her 
mother  and  sister,  during  their  lives,  and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Stephen's 
Hospital,  to  purchase  land  for  such  uses  there  as  she  designs. 

Think  how  I  am  disposed  while  I  am  writing  this,  and  forgive 
the  inconsistencies.  I  would  not,  for  the  universe,  be  present  at 
such  a  trial  of  seeing  her  depart.  She  will  be  among  friends, 
that,  upon  her  own  account  and  great  worth,  will  tend  her  with 
all  possible  care,  where  I  should  be  a  trouble  to  her,  and  the 
greatest  torment  to  myself.  In  case  the  matter  should  be 
desperate,  I  would  have  you  advise,  if  they  come  to  town,  that 
they  should  be  lodged  in  some  airy  healthy  part,  and  not  in 
the  Deanery ;  which,  besides,  you  know,  cannot  but  be  a  very 
improper  thing  for  that  house  to  breathe  her  last  in.*    This  I 

1  Probably  endeavouring  to  conceal  Mrs.  Johnson's  danger,  in  tenderness  to 
the  Dean. — Hawkesworth. 

2  This  hint  Swift  repeated  upon  another  occasion.  Even  during;  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress,  which  ho  entertained  at  the  apprehension  of  Stella's  death, 
he  remained  stubbornly  (ixed  that,  living  or  dyings  their  marriage  should  re- 
main concealed. — S. 
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leave  to  your  discretion,  and  conjure  you  to  bum  this  letter 
immediately,  without  telling  the  contents  of  it  to  any  person 
alive.  Pray,  write  to  me  every  week,  that  I  may  know  what 
steps  to  take ;  for  I  am  determined  not  to  go  to  Ireland,  to  find 
her  just  dead  or  dying.  Nothing  but  extremity  could  make  me 
80  familiar  with  those  terrible  words,  applied  to  such  a  dear 
friend.  Let  her  know  I  have  bought  her  a  repeating  gold 
watch,  for  her  ease  in  winter  nights.  I  designed  to  have 
surprised  her  with  it ;  but  now  I  would  have  her  know  it,  that 
she  may  see  how  my  thoughts  are  always  to  make  her  easy. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  greater  folly  than  to  con- 
tract too  great  and  intimate  a  friendship,  which  must  always  leave 
the  survivor  miserable.  On  the  back  of  Burton's  note  there  was 
written  the  account  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  sickness.  Pray,  in  your 
next,  avoid  that  mistake,  and  leave  the  back  side  blank.  When 
you  have  read  this  letter  twice,  and  retain  what  I  desire,  pray 
bum  it ;  and  let  all  I  have  said  lie  only  in  your  breast. 

Pray,  write  every  week.  I  have  (till  I  know  further)  fixed  on 
August  15  to  set  out  for  Ireland.  I  shall  continue  or  alter  my 
measures  according  to  your  letters.     Adieu. 

Direct  your  letters  still  to  Mrs.  Rice,  &c.  Pray,  tell  Mr. 
Dobbs,  of  the  College,  that  I  received  his  letter,  but  cannot 
possibly  answer  it ;  which  I  certainly  would,  if  I  had  materials. 
As  to  what  you  say  about  promotion,  you  will  find  it  was  given 
immediately  to  Maule,  ^  as  I  am  told  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  had  no 

1  The  Dean  allados  to  the  general  expectation  that  was  ontortaincd,  that  he 
would  gain  some  promotion  through  the  favour  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  it  was 
even  reported  that  he  had  been  offered  the  vacant  Bishopric  of  Cloyne. — S.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Stopford,  five  days  later,  ho  reports  his  reception  by  *'the 
people  in  power  :  ** — "  They  have  been  civil  enough  to  me.  Many  of  them  have 
visited  me.  I  was  not  able  to  withstand  seeing  the  Princess  [a  year  later, 
Queen  Caroline],  because  sho  had  commanded  that,  whenever  I  camo  hither, 
&-*  the  news  said  I  intended,  that  I  should  wait  on  her.  1  was  latterly  twice 
with  the  Chief  Minister  [  Walpole] ;  the  drst  time  by  invitation,  and,  the 
second  time,  at  my  desire,  for  an  hour,  wherein  we  differed  in  every  point, 
but  all  this  made  a  great  noise,  and  soon  got  to  Ireland,"  &o. 
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offers,  nor  would  accept  them.  My  behaviour  to  those  in  powerbas 
been  directly  contrary,  since  I  came  here.  I  would  rather  have 
good  news  from  you  than  Canterbury,  though  it  were  giv^  mo 
upon  my  own  terms. 


To  Db.  Shrhidak.* 

July  27, 172C. 

I  have  yours  just  now  of  the  19th,  and  the  account  you  give 
me  [of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Stella]  is  nothing  but  what  I 
have  some  time  expected  with  the  utmost  agonies ;  and  there  is 
one  aggravation  of  constraint — that,  where  I  am,  I  am  forced  to 
put  on  an  easy  countenance.  It  was,  at  this  time,  the  best  office 
your  friendship  could  do — not  to  deceive  me.  I  was  violently 
l>ent  all  last  year,  as  I  believe  you  remember,  that  she  should 
go  to  Montpelier,  or  Bath,  or  Tuiibridgc.  I  entreated,  if  there 
wiis  no  amendment,  they  might  lH)tli  come  to  London.  But 
there  was  a  fatality,  altl  ou^h  I  indee<l  think  her  stamina  couUl 
not  last  much  longer,  when  I  saw  slie  could  take  no  nourishment. 
I  look  upon  this  to  be  the  greatest  event  that  can  ever  happen  to 
me ;  but  all  my  preparations  will  not  suffice  to  make  me  l>ear  it 
like  a  philosopher,  nor  altogether  like  a  Christian.  There  has 
l)een  the  most  intimate  friendship  l)etween  us  from  our  child- 
hood, and  the  greatest  merit  on  her  side  that  ever  was  in  one 
human  creature  toward  another.     Nay,  if  I  were  now  near  her, 

1  This  was  written  from  Mr.  Pope's  at  Twickenham.  Bnt  Swifl's  agonr  of 
mind,  so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  foHowing  letter,  rendered  hira  unable  to 
bear  the  constraint  which  eiren  Popovs  society  imposed  on  him  ;  and,  shortly 
before  his  departure  for  Ireland,  he  left  Twickenham,  and  went  into  kxlgiogs 
in  London.^S. 
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I  woiUd  not  see  her ;  I  could  not  behave  myself  tolerably,  and 
should  redouble  her  sorrow.  Judge  in  what  a  temper  of  mind 
I  write  this.  The  very  time  I  am  writing,  I  conclude  the  fairest 
soul  in  the  world  hath  left  its  body. 

Confusion  I  that  I  am  this  moment  called  down  to  a  visitor, 
when  I  am  in  the  country,  and  not  in  my  power  to  deny  myself. — 
I  have  passed  a  very  constrained  hour,  and  now  return  to  say  I 
know  not  what.  I  have  been  long  weary  of  the  world,  and 
shall  for  my  small  remainder  of  years  be  weary  of  life,  having 
for  ever  lost  that  conversation  which  could  only  make  it 
tolerable.  I  fear,  while  you  are  reading  this,  you  will  be 
shedding  tears  at  her  funeral.  She  loved  you  well,  and  a  great 
share  of  the  little  merit  I  have  with  you  is  owing  to  her 
solicitations.^ 

I  writ  you  about  a  week  ago. 


To  The  Hon.  Mes.  Howard.* 

Sept.  1,  172G. 

Being  perpetually  teased  with  the  remembrance  of  you,  by 
the  sight  of  your  ring  on  my  finger,  my  patience  at  last  is  at 

1  BteUa  rallied,  and  lived  on  to  January,  1727-8. 

>  This  celebrated,  jet  unhappy,  lady  was  sister  to  the  first  Earl  of  Bucking, 
hamshire,  and  wife  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Qoward,  who  succeeded  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Suflblk  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  She  was  Lady  of  the  Bed- 
chamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  please  the  Prince,  afterwards  George  11.  Her  situation  must 
have  been  sufficiently  uncomfortable;  for  her  husband  was  worthless  and 
brutal,  her  royal  lover  neither  generous  nor  amiable,  and  her  mistress  too 
jealous  of  power  to  permit  any  share  of  it  to  the  favourite,  though  she  con. 
nived  at  her  husband's  gallantry.  Mrs.  Howard  is  said  to  have  obtained  the 
good  graces  of  the  Prince  of  Wale?  from  being  the  confidante  of  his  unsuccess- 
ful attachment  to  Miss  Bellonden,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Argyll  As  she  had 
all  the  appearance  of  influence,  many  courtiers  sought  her  favour,  as  a  sure 
road  to  promotion.  These  were  universally  disappointed ;  for  the  influence 
of  Queen  Carolinoi  always  most  powerful  with  her  husband,  was  secretly 
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an  end  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  revenged,  I  have  sent  you  a  piece  o( 
Irish  Plaid,  made  in  imitation  of  the  Indian,  wherein  our  work- 
men  are  grown  so  expert,  that,  in  this  kind  of  stuff,  they  are 
said  to  excel  that  which  comes  from  the  Indies  ;  and,  because 
our  ladies  are  too  proud  to  wear  what  is  made  at  home,  the 
workman  is  forced  to  run  a  gold  thread  through  the  middle,  and 
sell  it  as  Indian.  But  I  ordered  him  to  leave  out  that  circunu 
stance,  that  you  may  be  clad  in  Irish  stuff,  and  in  my  livery. 

But  I  beg  you  will  not  tell  any  Parliament-men  from  whence 
you  had  the  Plaid  ;  otherwise,  out  of  nKxlice,  they  will  make  a 
law  to  cut  off  all  our  weavers'  fingers.  I  must  likewise  tell 
you,  to  prevent  your  pride,  my  intention  is  to  use  you  very 
scurvily.  For  my  real  design  is,  that  when  the  Princess  asks 
you  where  you  got  that  fine  night-gown,  you  are  to  say  that  it 
is  an  Irish  Plaid  sent  you  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  who, 
with  his  most  humble  duty  to  her  Royal  Highness,  is  ready  to 
make  her  such  another  present,  at  the  terrible  expense  of  eight 
shillings  and  threepence  per  yard,  if  she  will  descend  to  honour 
Ireland  with  receiving  and  wearing  it.  And,  in  recompense,  I, 
w^Jio  govern  the  vulgar,  will  take  care  to  have  her  Ro}'aI 
Ilighness's  health  drunk  by  five  hundred  weavers,  as  an 
encoiirager  of  the  Irish  manufactory.  And  I  command  you  to 
a^ld,  that  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  have  anjihing  to  ask.  May  all 
courtiers  imitate  me  in  that  I  ...  I  hope  the  whole  royal 
family  a])out  you  is  in  health.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  lately  mortified 
me  with  an  account  of  a  great  pain  in  your  head.  I  believe 
that  no  head,  that  is  good  for  anjrtliing,  is  long  without  some 
disorder — at  least,  that  is  the  best  argument  /  had  for  anything 
that  is  good  in  my  own. 

oxcrtcd  against  those  who  chose  this  contraband  path  to  favonr.  The 
intercession  in  favi-ur  of  (lay  is  gupposod  to  have  made  shipwreck  o]>on  this 
concealed  rock.  Many  curious  anecdotes  respecting  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 
Lady  Suffolk,  are  to  be  found  in  IToraco  Walpolc's  Reminiscenas. — S.  Swift 
had  been  one  of  these  disappointed  courtiers. — See  Li/e  and  Writings  qf  Sw\fL 
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I  pray  God  preserve  you,  and  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  am, 
with  great  respect,  Madam,  you  most  obedient  and  most  obliged 
servant.^ 

*  Mrs.  Howard,  in  her  letter  of  acVrowlcrlgmcrt,  elated  Nov.  1726,  at  tno 
raoment  of  the  pablication  of  The  Travels,  writes : — "  I  did  not  expect  that  the 
sight  of  my  ring  would  produce  the  effect  it  has.  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
show  your  plaid  to  the  Princess,  that  I  could  not  ptay  to  pat  it  into  the  shapo 
yon  desired.  It  pleased  extremely,  and  I  have  orders  to  Ht  it  up  according  to 
the  first  design.  But,  as  this  is  not  proper  fur  the  public,  you  aro  desired  to 
send  over,  for  the  same  Princess's  use,  the  height  of  the  Brobdirgnag's  dwarf 
multiplied  by  two-and-a-half.  ...  If  you  want  a  more  particular  and 
bettor  rule,  1  rofer  you  to  the  Arademj  of  Lagado,  I  am  of  opinion  that  many 
in  this  kingdom  will  soon  appear  in  your  plaid.  .  .  .  The  Princess  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  have  pumps  sufficient  to  servo  you  till  you  return  to 
England:  but  thinks  you  cannot,  in  common  decency,  appear  in  7i(;c7tf  [fUgh 
heels,  presumably.  High  heels,  as  is  well  known,  in  Lilliput,  were  the  badgo 
of  the  High  Church,  Low  heels  of  the  Low  Church  Party],  and,  therefore, 
advises  your  keeping  close  till  they  arrive. 

« Here  are  several  Lilliputian  mathematicians,  so  that  the  length  of  your 
head,  or  of  your  foot,  is  a  sufficient  measure.  Send  it  by  the  first  opportunity. 
Do  not  forget  our  good  friends,  the  live  hundred  weavers.  You  may  omit  tho 
gold  thread.  Many  disputes  have  arisen  hero,  whether  the  Big-Endians  and 
Lesser-End ians  ever  differed  in  opinion  about  the  breaking  of  eggfi — when 
they  were  to  be  either  buttered  or  poached,  or  whether  this  part  of  cookery 
was  ever  known  iu  Lilliput.  [The  Big-Endians  and  their  opponents  represent- 
ing the  two  great  Christian  sects.J 

**  I  cannot  conclude  without  telling  you  that  our  Island  is  in  great  joy:  ono 
of  onr  Yahoos  having  been  delivered  of  a  creature,  half  ram  and  half  Yahoo, 
and  another  has  brought  forth  ft)ur  perfect  black  rabbits.  [An  impoRtor, 
Mary  Tofts,  put  some  such  trick  upon  the  publie  at  this  time,  and  met  with 
credit  even  among  medical  practioners.]  May  wo  not  hope,  and  with  some 
probability  expect,  that,  in  time,  our  female  Yahoos  will  produce  a  race  of 
Honyhnhnms  ?  " 

Mrs.  Howard  subscribes  herself,  "  Siove  Yahoo,  the  Court  lady."  The  prefix 
Sieve  being  derived  from  a  passage  in  the  Voyago  to  Laputi,  where  Gulliver 
informs  his  friend,  the  Laputan  Professor,  of  certain  forced  interpretations 
given  to  words  by  official  specialists — a  Sieve  becoming,  in  this  distorted  lan- 
guage, the  synonym  for  a  Court-lady.  This  letter  of  Mrs.  Howard  is  ono  of 
many  proofs  that  tho  MS.  of  the  IWavels  was  handed  about  pretty  freely  before 
its  publication^  for  tho  Second  Part  did  not  appear  until  the  neiit  year. 
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To  Thk  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard 

Nov.  17, 1726. 

When  I  received  your  letter,  I  thought  it  the  most  unacoount- 
able  ODe  I  ever  saw  iu  my  life,  and  was  not  able  to  comprehend 
three  words  of  it  together.  The  perverseness  of  your  lines 
astonished' me,  which  tended  downward  to  the  right  in  one  page, 
and  upward  in  the  two  others.  This  I  thought  impossible  to 
l^  done  by  any  one  who  did  not  squint  with  both  eyes — an 
infirmity  I  never  observed  in  you.  However,  one  thing  I  was 
pleased  with,  that  after  you  had  writ  down,  you  repented,  and 
writ  up  again. 

But  I  continued  four  days  at  a  loss  for  your  meaning,  till  a 
bookseller  sent  me  the  Travels  of  one  Captain  Gulliver,  who 
proved  a  very  good  explainer,^  although,  at  the  same  time,  I 
thought  it  hard  to  be  forced  to  read  a  book  of  seven  hundred 
pages,  in  order  to  understand  a  letter  of  fifty  lines ;  especially, 
03  those  of  our  faculty  are  already  but  too  much  pestered  with 
Commentators.  The  stuffs  you  require  are  making,  because  the 
weaver  piques  himself  upon  having  them  in  perfection.  But 
he  Las  read  Gulliver's  book,  and  has  no  conception  what  you 
mean  by  returning  money ;  for  he  has  become  a  proselyte  of  the 
Houyhnhnms,  whose  great  principle,  if  I  remember  right,  is 
henevohiice.  And  as  to  myself,  I  am  so  highly  offended  with 
such  a  base  proposal,  that  I  am  detennined  to  complain  of  you 
to  her  Royal  Highness,  tliat  you  are  a  mercenary  Yahoo,  fond 
of  shining  pebbles.  What  have  I  to  do  with  you  or  your 
Court,  further  than  to  shew  the  esteem  I  have  for  your  person, 
because  you  happen  to  deserve  it ;  and  my  gratitude  to  her 
Royal   Highness,  who  was  pleased  a  little  to  distinguish  me? 

In  which  it  is  said  that  the  Lillipofians,  like  the  ladies  of  England,  write 
from  one  corner  of  the  page  to  the  other. — S. 
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Which,  by  the  way,  is  the  greatest  compliment  I  ever  paid,  and 
may  probably  be  the  last;  for  I  am  not  such  a  prostitute 
flatterer  as  Gulliver,  whose  chief  study  is  to  extenuate  the  vices, 
and  magnify  the  virtues,  of  mankind,  and  perpetually  dins  our 
ears  with  the  praises  of  his  country,  in  the  midst  of  corruption  ; 
and  for  that  reason  alone  has  found  so  many  readers,  and  prob- 
ably will  have  a  pension,-  which,  I  suppose,  was  his  chief  design 
in  writing.  As  for  his  compliments  to  the  ladies,  I  •can  easily 
forgive  him,  as  a  natural  effect  of  the  devotion  which  our  sex 
ought  always  to  pay  to  yours. 

You  need  not  be  in  pain  about  the  officers  searching  or 
seizing*  the  plaids ;  for  the  silk  has  already  paid  duty  in 
England,  and  there  is  no  law  against  exporting  silk  manufacture 
from  hence.  I  am  sure  the  Princess  and  you  have  got  the 
length  of  my  foot,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  says  he  has  the 
length  of  my  head,^  so  that  I  need  not  give  you  the  trouble  of 
sending  you  either.  I  shall  only  tell  you,  in  general,  that  I 
never  had  a  long  head,  and,  for  that  reason,  few  people  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  get  the  length  of  my  foot.  I  cannot 
answer  your  queries  about  eggs  buttered  or  poached;  but  I 
possess  one  talent  which  admirably  qualifies  me  for  ronsting 
them.  For  as  the  world,  with  respect  to  eggs,  is  divided  into 
peUera  and  roaaterSy  it  is  my  unhappine&  to  be  one  of  the 
latter,  and,  consequently,  to  be  persecuted  by  the  former.  I 
have  been  five  days  turning  over  old  books  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  those  monstrous  births  you  mention.  That  of  the 
four  black  Rabbits  seems  to  threaten  some  dark  Court  intrigue, 
and,  perhaps,  some  change  in  the  Administration ;  for  the 
Rabbit  is  an  undermining  animal,  that  loves  to  walk  in  the 
dark.  The  blackness  denotes  the  Bishops,  whereof  some  of  the 
la^  you  have  made  are  persons  of  such  dangerous  parts  and 
profound  abilities.     But  Rabbits,  being  clothed   in   furs,  may, 

1  SmR  had  lately  had  an  interview  with  iha  rrcmier  —See  Life  of  Swift, 
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perhaps,  glance  at  the  Judges.^  However,  the  Ram,  by  which 
is  meant  the  Ministry,  butting  with  his  two  horns,  one  against 
the  Church,  and  the  otlier  against  the  Law,  shall  obtain  the 
victory.  And,  whereas  the  birth  was  a  conjunction  of  Ram  and 
Yahoo,  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  story  oi  Chiron  governor, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  chief  minister  to  Achilles,  who  was 
half  man  and  half  brute ;  which,  as  Machiavel  observes,  all  good 
governors  of  Princes  ought  to  be.^ 

But  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  line,  and  my  lines.  This  is  without 
<t  cover,  to  save  money ;  and  plain  paper,  because  the  gilt  is  so 
thin,  it  will  discover  secrets  between  us.     In  a  little  room  for 

1  BabelaiB,  it  will  be  romcmbercd,  represents  the  intrrprctcrp  of  the  Law  as 
"  Furred  Cats  ^*-^C?iat$  Fourr^g. 

s  Lord  Peterborough,  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  a  week  later,  wittilv  notices 
this  latest  credulity  of  the  time,  after  referring  to  the  si'Dsation  provlnced 
by  Ihe  Travels: — "The  new  language  [of  Gulliver]  in  fashion  is  mnch 
studied,  and  great  pains  taken  abont  the  pronunciation.  Everybody  (since  a 
new  tarn)  approves  of  it;  bat  the  women  seem  most  satisfied.  •  •  .  . 
It  suffices  to  let  you  know  that  there  is  a  neighing  duetto  appointed  for  tlis 
next  opera.  Strange  distempers  rage  in  the  nation,  which  your  frieod  the 
doctor  [Arbuthnot]  tiikcs  no  care  of.  In  some,  the  imagination  is  struck  with 
the  apprehension  of  swelling  to  a  giant,  or  dwindling  to  a  pi^^my.  Others 
expect  an  oration,  equal  to  any  in  Cicero's,  from  an  eloquent  bard,  and  some 
take  the  braying  of  an  ass  for  the  Emperor's  speech  in  fuvoar  of  the  Vienna 
Alliance.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  is  of  no  use  ;  men  have  lost  their 
titles,  continents  and  islands  have  got  new  names,  just  upon  the  appearance  of 
a  certain  book.  Women  brin^  forth  rabbits  ;  ana  cvv*ry  man,  whos*^  wife  has 
conceived,  expects  an  heir  with  four  legs.  It  was  cent  hid  d  not  long  ago  that 
such  confusion  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  Black  Art,  and  by  the  spells 
of  a  notorious  Scribbling  Magician,  who  was  generally  6us|>rctcd,  and  was  to 
be  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  the  Inquisition.  .  .  .  They  pretended  to 
bring  in  certain  proofs  of  his  appearance  in  several  shapes — at  one  time  a 
drapier,  at  another  a  Wappitig  surgeon,  s?metimes  a  nardac,  sometimes  a 
reverend  divine.  This  was  the  scene  not  many  days  apro,  and  burning  was 
too  good  for  the  wizard  !  But  what  mutations  among  the  Lilliputians !  The 
greatest  lady  in  the  nation  resolves  to  send  a  pair  of  shoes  without  hi^elri  to 
Captain  Gulliver.  She  takes  t^  ct  armis  the  plaid  from  the  lady  it  wa«  sent  to, 
which  is  soon  to  appear  upon  her  royal  person;  and  now  who  but  Captain 
Gulliver  ?  The  Captain,  indeed,  has  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  chalk  his  pumjts, 
learn  to  dance   upon    the   ro|>e,  and  I  may   yet  live   to   see   him  a  Bishop. 

Verily,  1  believe  he  ucvtr  was  in  such  immiu.  nt  dun'^'er  of  preferment. Sir, 

J  our  affect.  Tar," 
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words  I  assure  you  of  my  being,  with  truest  respect,  Madam, 
your  most  obedient  bumble  servant. 


To  Mb.  Pope. 

November  17,  1726. 

I  am  just  come  from  answering  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Howard's, 
writ  in  such  mystical  turns,  that  I  should  never  have  found  out 
the  meaning,  if  a  book  had  not  been  sent  me  called  0ulliver*8 
Travels,  of  which  you  say  so  much  in  yours.  I  read  the  book 
over,  and,  in  the  second  volume,  observed  several  passages 
which  appeared  to  be  patched  and  altered,^  and  the  style  of  a 
different  sort,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  likes  the 
Projectors^  least;  others  the  Flying  Island;  some  think  it 
wrong  to  be  so  hard  upon  whole  bodies  or  corporations.  Yet  the 
general  opinion  is  that  reflections  on  particular  persons  are  most 
to  be  blamed ;  so  that,  in  these  cases,  I  think  the  best  method  is 
to  let  censure  and  opinion  take  their  course.  A  bishop  here  sjiid, 
That  bpok  was  full  of  improbabilities,  and,  for  his  part,  ho  hardly 
believed  a  word  of  it — and  so  much  for  Gulliver. 

Going  to  England  is  a  very  good  thing,  if  it  were  not 
attended  with  an  ugly  circumstance  of  returniug  to  Ireland.  It 
is  a  shame  you  do  not  persuade  your  Ministers  to  keep  me  on 
that  side,  if  it  were  but  by  a  Court  expedient  of  keeping  me  in 
prison  for  a  plotter.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  such  journeys  very  much  shorten  my  life ;  for  a  month 
here  is  longer  than  six  at  Twickenham.  How  comes  friend  Gay 
to  Ije  so  tedious  ?  Another  man  can  publish  fifty  thousand  lies 
sooner  than  he  can  publish  Mty  fables. 

*  Sec  tlio  iutroductory  letter  of  Gulliver  to  his  oousia  Sjmpson. S. 

•  Bocaus'j  ho  understood  it  to  b3  a  satire  upjQ  tlio  Iloyal  Society.— War- 
hartou. 
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I  am  just  going  to  perform  a  very  good  office.  It  is  to  assist  with 
the  Archbishop  in  degrading  a  parson  who  couples  all  our  beggars, 
by  which  I  shall  make  one  happy  man,  and  decide  the  great 
question,  of  an  indelible  character,  in  favour  of  the  principles  in 
fashion.  This  I  hope  you  will  represent  to  the  Ministry,  in  my 
favour,  as  a  point  of  merit. — I  am  come  back,  and  have  deprived 
the  parson,  who,  by  a  law  here,  is  to  be  hanged  the  next  couple 
he  marries.  He  declared  to  us  that  he  resolved  to  be  hanged ; 
only  desired  that,  when  he  was  to  go  to  the  gallows,  the  Archbishop 
would  take  off  his  excomnumication.  Is  not  he  a  good  Catholic  \ 
And  yet  he  is  but  a  Scotchman.  This  is  the  only  Irish  event  I 
ever  troubled  you  with,  and  I  think  it  deserves  notice.  Let  me 
add  that,  if  I  were  Gulliver's  friends,  I  would  desire  all  my 
acquaintance  to  give  out,  that  his  copy  was  basely  n:iangled  and 
abused,  and  added  to,  and  blotted  out  by  the  printer :  for  so  to 
me  it  seems,  in  the  second  volume  particularly.^    Adieu« 


To  TiiK  Hon.  Mks.  IIowaiid.' 

[December,  1726.?] 

ilv  correspondents  have  informed  me  that  your  Ladyship 
lias  done  me  the  honour  to  answer  several  objections  that  ignor- 
ance, malice,  and  Party,  have  made  to  my  Travels,  and  been  so 
charitable  as  to  justify  the  fidelity  and  veracity  oi  the  author. 

This  zeal  you  have  shewn  for  tnith  calls  for  my  particular 
thanks  and,  at  the  same  time,  encourages  me  to  l>eg  you  would 

1  In  the  original  copy  the  fourth  part,  on  the  Uouyhnhmns  and  Yvhoct, 
ha8,  as  already  obnerved,  two  or  three  long  paragraphs  erased  for  alteration 
in  enening  editions. 

"This  letter  mast  hare  been  written  about  the  end  of  the  year  1726.  It 
is  in  the  charActcr  of  Gulliver. — S. 
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continue  your  goodness  to  me  by  reconciling  me  to  the  Maids  of 
Honour,  whom  they  say  I  have  most  grievously  offended.  I  am 
so  stupid  as  not  to  find  out  how  I  have  disobliged  them.  Is  there 
any  harm  in  a  yoimg  lady's  reading  of  romances?  Or  did  I 
make  use  of  an  improper  engine  to  extinguish  a  fire  that  was 
kindled  by  a  Maid  of  Honour  ?  And  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
that,  if  ever  the  young  ladies  of  your  Court  should  meet  with  a 
man  of  as  little  consequence  in  this  country  as  I  was  in 
Brobdingnag,  they  would  use  him  with  as  much  contempt.  But 
I  submit  myself  and  my  cause  to  your  better  judgment,  and  beg 
leave  to  lay  the  crown  of  Lilliput  at  your  feet,  as  a  small 
acknowledgment  of  your  favour  to  my  book  and  person. 

I  found  it  in  the  comer  of  my  waistcoat  pocket,  into  which  I 
thrust  most  of  the  valuable  furniture  of  the  royal  apartment, 
when  the  Palace  was  on  fire,  and,  by  mistake,  brought  it  with 
me  into  England.  For  I  very  honestly  restored  to  their  Majesties 
all  their  goods  that  I  knew  were  in  my  poasession.  May  all 
Courtiers  imitate  me  in  that,  and  my  being,  Madam,  &c. 


To  Mlss  Martha   Blount. 

Dublin,  February  29,  1727-8. 

I  am  told  vou  have  a  mind  to  receive  a  letter  from  me, 
which  is  a  very  indecent  declaration  in  a  young  hidy,  and 
almost  a  confession  that  you  have  a  mind  to  write  to  me ; 
for  as  to  the  fancy  of  looking  on  me  as  a  man  sans  consequence, 
it  is  what  I  will  never  imderstand.  I  am  told,  likewise,  you 
grow  every  day  younger,  and  more  a  fool,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  me,  who  grow  wiser  and  older,  and  at  this  rate  we  shall 
never  agree.     I  long  to  see  you  a  London  lady,  where  you  are 
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forced  to  wear  whole  clothes,  and  visit  in  a  chair;  for  which  you 
must  starve  next  summer  at  Petersham,  with  a  mantua  out  at 
the  sides,^  and  spunge  once  a  week  at  our  house,  without  ever 
nviting  us  in  a  whole  season  to  a  cow-heel  at  home. 

I  wish  you  would  bring  Mr.  Pope  over  with  you  when  you 
come ;  but  we  will  leave  Mr.  Gay  to  his  Beggars  and  his  Operas 
till  he  is  able  to  pay  his  Club.  How  will  you  pass  this  summer, 
for  want  of  a  squire  to  Ham  Common  and  Walpole's  Lodge ;  for 
as  to  Richmond  Lodge  and  Marble  Hill,  they  are  abandoned  as 
much  as  Sir  Spencer  Compton ;  and  Mr.  Schabe's  coach,  that 
used  to  give  you  so  many  a  set  down,  is  wheeled  ofif  to  St. 
James's.  You  must  be  forced  to  get  a  horse,  and  gallop  with 
Mrs.  Jaiisen  and  Miss  Bedier.  Your  greatest  happiness  is  that 
you  are  out  of  the  chiding  of  Mrs.  Howard  and  the  Dean ;  but 
I  suppose  Mr.  Pope  is  so  just  as  to  pay  our  arrears,  and  that  you 
edify  as  much  by  him  as  by  us,  imless  you  are  so  happy  that  he 
now  looks  upon  you  as  reprobate  and  a  cast-away,  of  which  I 
tliiiik  he  hath  given  me  some  hints.  However,  I  would  advise 
you  to  piuss  this  summer  at  Kensington,  where  jon  will  be  near 
the  Court,  and  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  where  you  will  be  teased 
with  no  lectures  of  gravity  and  morality,  and  where  you  will  have 
no  other  trouble  than  to  get  into  the  mercer's  books,  and  take  up 
a  hundred  i^ounds  of  your  principal  for  quadrille.  Monstrous 
iudtH.Hl,  that  a  iiLe  latly,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  gaiety,  must 
take  up  with  an  antiquated  Dean,  an  old  gentlewomnn  of  four- 
score,^ and  a  sickly  poet.  I  will  stand  by  mv  dear  Patty 
asr^^inst  the  world,  if  Teresa   beats  vou  for  your  srood,  and   I 

~  .  ft  o  > 

will  buy  her  a  fine  whip  for  the  puq)Ose. 

• 

1  «*This  confinortient  [from  illn^s^l,  together  with  the  mourninpr  ""for 
Gcori^o  I.j"  vrrites  Miss  M.  Blonnt  to  Swift,  "  has  enabled  mc  to  bo  very  cosy 
in  my  i-liair  licrc;  for  a  dyed  black  gown  and  a  ecoiircd  while  one  have  done 
iny  business  very  well ;  and  they  are  now  just  lit  for  IVtcnsham,  where  wo 
talk  of  gi'ing  in  three  weeks  ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  I  shall  have  the 
wnne  squire  that  I  had  last  year.  1  am  very  unwilling  to  chunge,  and,  niun-. 
over,  1  l)egiu  to  fear  I  Irnve  no  great  prospect  of  getting  any  njw  danglers.'* 

■  Pope's  mother,  who  lived  with  him  at  Twickenham, 
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Tell  me,  have  you  been  confined  to  your  lodgings  this  winter 
for  want  of  chair-hire  ?  [Do  you  know  that  this  unlucky  Dr. 
Delany  came  last  night  to  the  Deanery,  and,  being  denied  with- 
out my  knowledge,  is  gone  to  England  this  morning,  and  so  I 
must  send  this  by  the  post?  I  bought  your  Opera  to-day  for 
sixpence,  so  small-printed  that  it  will  spoil  my  eyes.  I  ordered 
you  to  send  me  your  edition ;  but  now  you  may  keep  it  till  you 
get  an  opportunity.]  Patty,  I  will  tell  you  a  blunder :  I  am 
writing  to  Mr.  Gay,  and  had  almost  finished  the  letter ;  but  by 
mistake  I  took  up  this  instead  of  it ;  and  so  the  six  lines  in  a 
hook  are  all  to  him,  and  therefore  you  must  read  them  to  him  ; 
for  I  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  write  them  over  again.  My 
greatest  concern  in  the  matter  is,  that  I  am  afraid  I  continue  in 
love  with  you,  which  is  hard  after  near  six  months'  absence.  I  hope 
you  have  done  with  your  rash  and  other  little  disorders,  and  that 
I  shall  see  you  a  fine  young,  healthy,  plump  lady ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Pope  chides  you,  threaten  him  that  you  will  turn  heretic. 

Adieu,  dear  Patty,  and  believe  me  to  be  one  of  your  truest 
friends  and  humblest  servants ;  and  that,  since  I  can  never  live 
iu  England,  my  greatest  happiness  would  be  to  have  you  and 
Mr.  Pope  condenmed,  during  my  life,  to  live  in  Ireland — he,  at 
the  Deanery,  and  you,  for  reputation's  sake,  just  at  next  door, 
and  I  will  give  you  eight  dinners  a  week,  and  a  whole  half 
dozen  of  pint  bottles  of  good  French  wines,  at  your  lodgings,  a 
thing  you  could  never  expect  to  arrive  at,  and  every  year  a  suit  of 
fourtcenpeuny  stuff,  that  should  not  be  worn  out  at  the  right 
side ;  tuid  a  [sedan]  chair  costs  but  sixpence  a  job ;  and  you  .shall  have 
Catholicity  as  much  as  you  pieit^e,  :uivi  the  Catholic  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  as  old  again  as  I,  for  your  confessor.  Adieu,  a^aiu, 
dear  Patty. 
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To  Db.  Sheridan. 

London,  May  13,  1727. 

This  goes  by  a  private  band,  for  my  writing  is  too  mucb 
known,  and  my  letters  often  stopped  and  opened.  I  had  yours 
of  the  fourtii  instant,  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  have  received  out 
of  Ireland  since  I  left  you. 

I  hardly  thought  our  friend  ^  would  be  in  danger  by  a  cold. 
I  am  of  opinion  she  should  be  generally  in  the  country,  and 
only  now  and  then  visit  the  town.  We  are  in  a  strange  situa- 
tion :  a  firm  settled  resolution  to  assault  the  present  Administra. 
tion,  and  break  it  if  possible.^  It  is  certain  that  Walpole  is 
}>eevish  and  disconcerted,  stoops  to  the  vilest  offices  of  hireling 
[hiring  ?]  scoundrels  to  write  Billingsgate  of  the  lowest  and  most 
prostitute  kind,  and  has  none  but  beasts  and  blockheads  for  his 
jjenmen,  whom  he  pays  in  ready  guineas  very  liberally.  I  am 
in. high  displeasure  with  him  and  his  partisiins.  A  great  man, 
wlio  was  very  kind  to  me  last  year,  doth  not  take  tlie  legist 
notice  of  me  at  the  Prince's  Court,  and  there  hath  not  Injen  one  of 
them  to  see  me.  I  am  advised  by  all  my  friends  not  to  go  to  France 
fas  I  intended  for  two  months),  for  fear  of  their  vengeance  in 
a  manner  which  thev  cannot  execute  here.  I  reckon  there  will 
be  a  warm  winter,  wherein,  my  comfort  is,  I  shall  have  no  concern. 

I  desire  you  will  read  this  letter  to  none  but  our  two  friends 

and  Mr.  P .     His  cousin,  with  the  red  riblK)n,  inquired  ven' 

kindly  after  him.  I  hear  no  news  al)out  your  Bishops,  farther 
than  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  stickles  to  have  them  of  Ireland, 
which  Walpole  always  is  adverse  from,  but  does  not  think  it 

1  Esther  Johnson,  whom  ho  rarely  mentioDB  hy  name.  Writing  to  Walls 
from  Dublin  (April  8),  desiring  him  to  be  his  proxy  ut  the  Bishop's  visita- 
tion, he  informs  him,  "  the  ladies  are  with  me,  being  now  come  to  live  at  tho 
Doancrv  for  this  summer  *' 

-'    This  alludes  to  the  coalition  orBolingbroke  and  Tulteney. — S. 
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worth  his  trouble  to  exert  his  credit  on  such  trifles.  The 
dispute  about  a  war,  or  no  war,  still  continues,  and  the  major 
part  inclines  to  the  latter,  although  ten  thousand  men  arc 
ordered  to  Holland.  But  this  will  bring  such  an  addition  to 
our  debts,  that  it  will  give  great  advantages  against  those  in 
power,  in  the  next  sessions.  Walpole  laughs  at  all  this,  but  not 
so  heartily  as  he  used. 

I  have  at  last  seen  the  Princess — twice  this  week,  by  her 
own  command.  She  retains  her  old  civility,  and  I  my  old 
freedom.  She  charges  me,  without  ceremony,  to  be  the  author 
of  a  bad  book ;  though  I  told  her  how  angry  the  Ministry  were. 
But  she  assures  me  that  both  she  and  the  Prince  were  very  well 
])leased  with  every  particular.  But  I  disown  the  whole  affair, 
as  y<ni  know  I  very  well  might ;  only  gave  her  leave,  since  she 
liked  the  book,  to  suppose  what  author  she  pleased.  You  will 
wonder  to  find  me  say  so  much  about  politics,  but  I  keep  very 
bad  company,  who  are  full  of  nothing  else.  Pray  be  very 
careful  of  your  charge,^  or  I  shall  order  my  lodgers  the  bulk  of 
their  glasses,  and  the  number  of  their  bottles.  I  stole  this  time 
to  write  you,  having  very  little  to  spare.  I  go  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  country,  and  shall  rarely  see  this  town.  My 
service  to  all  friends. 

I  desire  you  will  send  me  six  sets  of  the  edition  of  the 
Drapiers  by  the  first  convenience  of  any  friend  or  acquaintance 
that  comes  hither. 


To  Dn.  SiiERiPAN. 

Twickenham,  July  1,  1727. 
I   had   yours  of  June    22.     You   complain    of    not   hearing 
from  me.     I  never  was  so  constant  a  writer.     I  have  writ  six 

1  Esther  Johnaon  and  her  frieudj  who  wcrt;  left  at  the  Deanery,  in  tho  care 
of  SUeiidan. 
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times  to  our  friends,^  and  as  many  to  you.  Mr.  Pope  is  reading 
your  Persius  :^  he  is  frequently  sick,  and  so  at  this  time.  He 
has  read  it,  but  you  must  wait  till  next  letter  for  his  judgment. 
He  would  know  whether  it  is  designed  for  an  elegant  transla. 
tion,  or  only  to  shew  the  meaning.  I  reckon  it  an  explanation 
of  a  difficult  author,  not  only  for  learners,  but  for  those  also 
who  are  not  expert  in  Latin,  because  he  is  a  very  dark  author. 
I  would  not  have  your  book  printed  entire,  till  I  treat  with  my 
bookseller  for  your  advantage.  There  is  a  word  (Concacuus)  * 
which  you  have  not  explained,  nor  the  reason  of  it.  Where 
you  are  ignorant,  you  should  confess  you  are  ignorant. 

I  writ  to  Stella  the  day  we  heard  the  King  was  dead,  and  the 
circumstances  of  it.  I  hold  you  a  guinea,  I  shall  forget  some- 
thing.  Worrall  writ  to  me  lately.  In  answer,  I  desire  that 
when  the  Archbishop  comes  to  a  determination,  an  appeal  be 
properly  lodged,  by  which  •  I  will  elude  him  till  my  return, 
which  will  be  at  Michaelmas.  I  have  left  London,  and  stay 
here  a  week,  and  then  I  shall  go  thither  again,  just  to  see  the 
Queen,  and  so  come  back  hither.  Here  are  a  thousand  scheme^, 
wherein  they  would  have  me  engaged,  which  I  embrace  but 
coldly,  because  I  like  none  of  them.  I  have  been  this  ten  days 
incliued  to  my  old  disease  of  giddiness,  a  little  tottering.  Our 
friend  [Stella]  understands  it;  but  I  grow  cautious,  and  am 
something  better — cyder,  and  champagne,  and  fniit  have  been 
the  cause.  But  now  I  am  very  regular,  and  I  eat  enough.  I 
took  Dr.  Delany's  Paper  to  the  King  when  he  was  Prince.  He 
and  his  Secretary  [Molyneux]  are  discontented  with  the  Provo^t,^ 
but  they  tinJ  that  he  has  law  on  his  side.     The  King's  death 

1  The  two  ladies  at  the  Deanery. 

*  Sheridan  had  lately  published  an  English  version  of  this  Latin  satirist. 

*  No  such  word  is  found  in  the  Satires  of  Persius,  nor  in  any  Latin  classic 
writer.  If  the  editor  or  printer  have  not  blundered,  Swift  must  have  betu 
playing  off  a  joke. 

*  Of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — Baldwin  by  name.  Swift  refers  to  some 
cbaeurc  dispufj. 
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hath  broke  that  measure.     I  proposed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be 
Chancellor  [of  Dublin  University],  and  I  believe  so  it  will  go. 

Pray,  copy  out  the  verses  I  writ  to  Stella  on  her  collecting 
my  verses,  and  send  them  to  me ;  for  we  want  some  to  make 
our  poetic  Miscellany  large  enough,  and  I  am  not  there  to  pick 
what  should  be  added.  Direct  them  and  all  other  double 
papers  to  Lord  Bathurst,  in  St.  James's  Square,  London.  I 
was  in  a  fright  about  your  verses  on  Stella's  sickness;  but 
glad  when  they  were  a  month  old. 

Desire  our  friends  to  let  me  know  what  I  should  buy  for 
them  liere  of  any  kind.  I  had  just  now  a  long  letter  from 
Mrs.  Dingley,  and  another  from  Mr.  Synge.  Pray,  tell  the 
latter  that  I  return  him  great  thanks,  and  will  leave  the 
\isiting  affair  to  his  discretion.  But  all  the  lawyers  in  Europe 
rhall  never  persuade  me  that  it  is  in  the  Archbishop's  power  to 
take  or  refuse  my  proxy,  when  I  have  the  King's  leave  of 
absence.  If  he  be  violent,  I  will  appeal,  and  die  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  poorer,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Dean. 
Pray,  ask  Mr.  Synge  whether  his  fenocchio  be  grown ;  it  is  now 
fit  to  eat  here,  and  we  eat  it  like  celery,  either  with  or  without 
oil,  &c.  I  design  to  pass  my  time  wholly  in  the  country,  having 
some  business  to  do  and  settle  before  I  leave  England  for  the 
last  time.  I  will  send  you  Mr.  Pope's  criticism  and  my  own  on 
your  Work.  Pray,  forget  nothing  of  whrrt  I  desire  you.  Pray 
God  bless  you  all.  If  the  King  [George  I.]  had  but  lived  ten 
days  longer,  I  should  be  now  at  Paris. 

Simpleton  I  the  Drapiers  should  have  been  sent  unbound ; 
"but  it  is  no  great  matter.  Two  or  three  would  have  been 
enough.  I  see  Mrs.  Fad  but  seldom  ;  I  never  trouble  them  but 
-when  I  am  sent  for.  She  expects  me  soon,  and,  after  that, 
perhaps  no  more  wliile  I  am  here.  I  desire  it  may  be  told  that 
I  never  go  to. Court;  which  I  mention  because  of  a  passage  in 
Mrs.  Dingley 's  letter.  She  speaks  mighty  good  tiling  of  your 
kindness. 
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I  do  not  want  that  Poem  to  Stella  to  print  it  entire,  but  some 
passages  out  of  it,  if  they  deserve  it,  to  lengthen  the  volume  [of 
Miscellanies],  Read  all  this  letter  without  hesitation,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  pot  of  ale.  I  intend  to  be  with  you  at  Michaelmas, 
bar  impossibilities. 


To  Mr.  Wobball. 

London,  Sept.  12,  1727. 

I  have  not  wnt  to  you  this  long  time,  nor  woidd  I  now,  if  it 
were  not  necessary.  By  Dr.  Sheridan's  frequent  letters,  I  am 
every  day  expecting  the  death  of  a  friend,  with  [after]  whose 
loss  I  shall  have  very  httle  regard  for  the  few  years  that  nature 
may  leave  me.  I  desire  to  know  where  my  two  friends  lodge.  I 
gave  a  caution  to  Mrs.  Brent  ^  that  it  might  not  be  in  domo 
decani,  quoniam  hoc  minime  decetuti  vutnifestum  est.  Ifahtny 
enivi  malignos,  qui  sinistre  hoc  interpretabuatur,  si  eveniet 
(quod  Dtus  evertat)  ut  illic  vwriatur.'^  I  am  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  health,  that  I  cannot  possibly  travel.  Dr.  Sheridan,  to 
whom  I  write  this  p^st,  will  be  more  particular,  and  spare  my 
weak  disordered  head.  Pray,  answer  all  calls  of  money  in  your 
power  to  Mrs.  Dingley,  and  desire  her  to  ask  it.  I  cannot  come 
back  at  the  time  of  my  license,  I  am  afraid.  Therefore,  two  or 
three  days  before  it  expires,  which  will  be  the  beginning  of 
October  (you  will  find  by  the  date  of  the  last),  take  out  a  new 

1  His  hoasekeeper. 

s  *<In  the  Dean's  hoasp,  for  that,  as  is  manifest,  is  by  no  means  becominsr» 
forasmuch  as  I  have  malignant  enemies  who  wiU  put  a    bad  interpretation 
npon  it,  if  (which  may  heaven  avert!)  it  should  happen   that  she  were  to  die 
there. 
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one  for  another  half  year,  and  let  the  same  clause  be  in — of 
leave  to  go  to  Great  Britain,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  recovery  of 
hi8  health — for,  very  probably,  if  this  unfortunate  event  should 
happen  of  the  loss  of  our  friend  (and  I  have  no  probability  or 
liopes  to  expect  better),  I  will  go  to  France,  if  my  health  will 
Ijenuit  me,  to  forget  myself.^  I  leave  my  whole  little  affairs 
with  you  ;  I  hate  to  think  of  them. 

If  Mr.  Deacon,  or  Alderman  Pearson,  come  to  pay  rent,  take 
it  on  account,  unlesb  they  bring  you  their  last  acquittance  to 
direct  you.  But  Deacon  owes  me  seventy-five  pounds,  and 
interest,  upon  his  bond ;  so  that  you  are  to  take  care  of  giving 
him  any  receipt,  in  full,  of  all  accounts.  I  hope  you  and  Mrs. 
Worrall  have  your  health.  I  can  hold  up  my  head  no  longer. 
I  am  sincerely  yours,  &c. 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  write  till  you  have  business ; 
for  it  is  uncertain  where  I  shall  be. 


To  Mb.  Benjamin  Motte.' 

Dublin,  Dec.  28,  1727. 

I  had  yours  of  the  16th  from  Mr.  Hyde,  and  desire  that 
henceforth  you  write  directly  to  me,  without  scrupling  to  load 
me  with  the  postage.  My  head  is  so  confused  with  the  returns 
of  my  deafness  to  a  very  great  degree  (which  left  me  after  a 

^  Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter  the  DeaD  went  to  Ireland ;  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  ofter  languishing  about  two  months,  died  on  the  28ih  of  January, 
1727^.— Hawkesworth. 

s  From  MS.  letter,  in  the  Forster  Collection,  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Motte  was  a  bookseller  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  Fleet  Street,  and  publisher 
of  Gulliver. 
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fortnight,  and  then  returned  with  more  violence),  that  I  am  ii 
an  ill  way  to  answer  a  letter  which  requires  some  thinking. 

As  to  having  cuts  in  GuUiver's  Travels^  you  will  consider  ho^ 
much  it  will  raise  the  price  of  the  book.     The  world  gluttedEn 
itself  with  that  book  at  first,  and  now  it  will  go  off  but  soberly  '^ 
but   I  suppose   will  not  soon  bo  worn  out.     The  Part  of  theE-^ 
Little  men  will  bear  cuts  much  better  than  thit  of  the  Greats  ^ 
I  have  not  the  book  by  me,  but  will  speak  by  memory.   GuUivei 
in  his  carriage  to  the  metropolis ;  his  extinguishing  tlie  fire ;  th< 
ladies  in  their  coaches  driving  about  his  [girdle].     His  rising  u] 
out  of  his  carriage,  when  he  is  fastened  to  his  horse  ;  his  draw — 
ing  the  fleet ;  the  troop  upon  his  handkerchief ;  the  army  march- 
ing between  his  legs ;  his  hat  drawn  by  eight  horses — seem  th& 
fittest  to  be  represented,  and  perhaps  two  adventures  may  be 
sometimes  put  into  one  print. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  anything  in  the  Oreat  men,  because 
Gulliver  makes  so  diminutive  a  figure,  and  he  is  but  one  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  Among  some  cuts  I  bought  in  London,  he  is 
shown  taken  out  of  the  bowl  of  cream ;  but  tlie  hand  that  holds 
him  liides  the  whole  body.  He  would  appear  best  wedged  in 
the  marrow-boue  up  to  the  middle,  or  in  the  monkey's  arms 
upon  the  roof ;  or  left  upon  the  ridge,  and  the  footman  on  the 
ladder  going  to  relieve  him ;  or  fighting  with  the  rats  on  the 
farmer's  bed ;  or  in  the  spaniel's  mouth,  which  Iwing  described 
as  a  small  dog  he  might  look  as  large  as  a  duck  in  one  of  ours. 
One  of  the  best  would  be,  I  think,  to  see  his  chest  just  falling 
into  the  sea,  while  those  eagles  are  quarrelling  with  one  another  ; 
or  the  monkey  haling  him  out  of  his  box.  Mr.  Wotton,  the 
painter,  who  draws  landskips  and  horses,  told  Mr.  Pope  and  nie 
that  the  graver  did  wrong  in  not  making  the  big  folks  [two 
words  hopelessly  illegible]  and  enormous ;  for,  as  drawn  by  those 
gravers,  they  look  only  like  common  Imman  creatures.  Gulliver 
being  alone,  and  so  little,  cannot  make   the    contract    appear. 

The  Flying  Island  might  be  drawn  at  hirge,  jis  de^cribeil  iu  tlio 
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book,  and  Ouiliver  drawing  up  into  it,  and  some  fellows  with 
flappers.  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  the  Projectors.  Nor 
what  figure  the  Island  of  Ghosts  would  make,  or  any  passage 
related  in  it,  because  I  do  not  well  remember  it. 

The  Country  of  Horses,!  think, would  furnish  many.  Gulliver 
brought  to  be  compared  with  the  Yahoos — the  family  at  dinner, 
and  he  waiting ;  the  Grand  Council  of  Horses^  assembled,  sitting 
— one  of  them  standing  with  a  hoof  extended,  as  if  he  were 
speaking ;  the  she-Yalioos  embracing  Gulliver  in  the  river,  who 
turns  away  his  head  in  disgust ;  the  Yahoos  got  into  a  tree,  to 
infast  him  under  it ;  the  Yahoos  drawing  carriages,  and  driven 
by  a  Horse  with  a  whip  in  his  hoof.  I  can  think  of  no  more. 
But  Mr.  Gay  will  advise  you,  and  carry  you  to  Mr.  Wotton  and 
some  other  skilful  people. 

As  to  the  poetical  volume  of  Miscellany,^  I  believe  five 
parts  in  six,  at  least,  are  mine.  Our  two  friends,  you  know, 
have  printed  their  works  already ;  and  we  could  expect  notliing 
but  slight  loose  papers.  There  is  all  the  poetry  I  writ  worth 
printing.  Mr.  Pope  rejected  some  I  sent  him,  for  I  desired  him 
to  be  as  severe  as  possible,  and  I  will  take  his  judgment.  He 
writ  to  me,  that  he  intended  a  pleasant  Discourse  on  the  subject 
of  Poetry  should  be  printed  later  in  the  volume.*  .  .  .  not 
have  let  me  suffer  for  my  modesty,  when  I  expected  he  could 
have  done  better.  Others  are  more  prudent,  and  cannot  be 
blamed.  I  am  as  weary  with  writing  as  I  fear  you  will  be  with 
reading.     I  am  your,  &c. 

1  The  Miscellanies,  the  oontribntors  to  which  were  dwift,  Pope,  and 
Arbnthnot,  was  pnbliphed  by  Pope  during  the  visit  of  Swift  to  Twickenham 
In  1726.  The  principal  contribntor  refused  to  share  in  the  considerable 
pecuniary  profica. 

*  A  part  of  the  letter  here  missing. 
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To  Mr.  Popb. 

bnblin,  Feb.  13,  1728^9. 

I  lived  very  easily  in  the  country.  Sir  Arthur  Acheson  is 
maq  of  sense  and  a  scholar,  has  a  good  voice,  and  my  lady  a. 
better.^  She  is  perfectly  well-bred,  and  desirous  to  improve  her 
understanding,  which  is  very  good,  but  cultivated  too  much  like- 


a  fine  lady.*    She  was  my  pupil  there  and  severely  chid,  when — 
she  read  wrong.*    With  that  and  walking,  and  making  twenty  little 
amusing  improvements,  and  writing  family-verses  of  mirth,  by^ 
way  of  libels  on  my  Lady,  my  time  passed  very  well,  and  ii& 
very  great  order, — infinitely  better  than  here,  where  I  see  no 
creature  (but  my  servants,  and   my  old   Presbyterian  house- 
keeper), denying  myself  to  everybody,  till  I  shall  recover  my 
ears. 

The  account  of  another  Lord-Lieutenant  was  only  in  a 
common  newspaper,  when  I  was  in  the  country  ;  ^  and,if  it  should 
have  happened  to  be  true,  I  would  have  desired  to  have  had 
access  to  him,  as  the  situation  I  am  in  requires.^     But   this 

1  His  difHculty  in  bearinfir  rendered  this  important  to  him.  *«  My  dochess,** 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Werrall,  Jan.  1729,  *'is  not  so  extremo  as  yon  have  known, 
when  I  have  fretted  at  your  mannerly  voice,  the  is  only  relieved  by  Mn. 
Worrall."— Ehvin. 

«  See  letter  to  Mrs.  Pendarves  (Jan.  1735). — Lady  Acheeon  was  not  famous, 
it  seems,  for  scholarship.    In  one  of  his  poems  Swift  makes  her  say  : 

"  Poor  I,  a  savage  bred  and  born, 
By  you  instructed  every  morn, 
Already  have  improved  so  well 
That  I  have  almost  learned  to  spell.** 

•  If  Swift's  vorse  is  to  bo  interpreted  literally,  she,  the  year  after,  grew 
impatient  of  his  schooling  : 

«*  Lest  it  may  more  quarrels  breed, 
I  will  never  hear  you  read." — B. 

*It  was  a  false  report.  Lord  Carteret  did  not  cease  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  till  May,  1730.— E. 

*  A  paa8ag;e  seems  to  be  missing  here. 
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renews  the  grief  for  the  death  of  our  friend  Mr.  Congreve, 
whom  I  loved  from  my  youth,  and  who  surely,  besides  his  other 
talents,  was  a  very  agreeable  companion.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  squander  away  a  very  good  coastitution  in  his  younger  days  ; 
and,  I  think,  a  man  of  sease  and  merit  like  him  is  bound,  in 
conscience,  to  preserve  his  health  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  as 
well  as  of  himself.  Upon  his  own  account,  I  could  not  much 
desire  the  continuance  of  his  life  under  so  much  pain  and  so 
many  infirmities.  Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me,  and  I  have 
an  addition  of  weight  upon  my  spirits  since  we  lost  him,  though 
I  saw  him  so  seldom ;  and  possibly,  if  he  had  lived  on,  should 
never  have  seen  him  more.^ 

I  do  not  only  wish,  as  you  ask  me,  that  I  was  unacquainted 
with  any  deserving  person,  but  almost  that  I  never  had  a  friend. 
Here  is  an  ingenious,  good-humoured  physician,  a  fine  gentleman, 
an  excellent  scholar,*  easy  in  his  fortunes,  kind  to  everybody, 
has  abundance  of  friends,  entertains  them  often  and  liberally. 
They  pass  the  evening  with  him  at  cards,  with  plenty  of  good  [flesh] 
meat  and  wine,  eight  or  a  dozen  together.  He  loves  them  all, 
and  they  him.  He  has  twenty  of  these  at  command.  If  one  of 
them  dies,  it  is  no  more  than  poor  Tom !  *  He  gets  another,  or 
takes  up  with  the  rest,  and  is  no  more  moved  than  at  the  loss  of 
his  cat.  He  offends  nobody,  is  easy  with  everybody.  Is  not 
this  the  true  happy  man  ?  I  was  describing  him  to  my  Lady 
Acheson,  who  knows  him  too  ;  but  she  hates  him  mortally  by  my 
character  [of  him],  and  will  not  drink  his  health.  I  would  give 
half  my  fortune  for  the  same  temper,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  I  love 
it ;  for  I  do  not  love  my  Lord  — ,  who  is  much  of  the  doctor's 

iSwiflwaflno  admirer  of  his  Comedies,  *<I  looked  into  the  volnme,"  he 
rpRiarks  in  one  of  his  letters,  ''and,  in  mere  loitering,  read  it  till  twelve,  like 
an  owl  and  a  fool.  If  ever  I  do  so  again  !  Never  saw  the  like."  This  literary 
indifference  Congreve  reciprocated,  for  he  foand  nothing  to  admire  in  the 
Tcde  of  a  Tub. 

s  Dr.  Helsham. 

*  A  common  term  (br  poor  and  outcast.    See  King  Lear, 
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nature.     I  hear  Mr.  Gay's  Beoond  opera,*  which  7011  o 

forbid,  and  then  he  will  be  onoe  moie  fit  to  be  ftdviaedf  and 

reject  your  advice. — Adieu . 


To  Hk.  Pops. 

Dublin,  Hftrdi  6, 17M.«^ 

If  I  am  not  a  good  correspondetil,  I  have  bod  health ;  asd 
that  is  as  good.  I  passed  eight  months  in  the  country,  with  Sir 
Arthur  and  my  Lady  Acheson,  and  had,  at  least,  half.a.dozen 
returns  of  my  giddiness  and  deafness,  which  lasted  me  about 
three  weeks  apiece,  and,  among  other  inconveniences,  hindered 
me  from  visiting  my  Chapter,  and  punishing  enormities  i  but 
did  not  save  me  the  charges  of  a  Visitation  Dinner.'' 

This  disorder  neither  hinders  my  sleeping,  nor  much  ray  walk- 
ing ;  yet  is  the  most  mortifying  malady  I  can  suffer.     I  have 
been  just  a  month,  and  have  just  got  rid  of  it  in  a  fortnight; 
and,  when  it  is  on  me,  I  have  neither  spirits  to  write,  or  read,  or    - 
think,   or  eat.     But    I   drink  as   much   as  I  like,  which  is  a.^ 
resource  you  cannot  fly  to,  when  you  are  ill.     And  I  like  it  a^= 

I  Polly.     The  Lord    Chamberlain,   the   DuWe    of  the 

manager  of  the  theatre  that  be  woiild  not  permit  it  to  be  acted.  Qay  1 1  mi  ^ 
plained  that  he  was  peraecaled  for  "writing;  id  the  canee  of  virtue,''  npoE  « 
which  Ut.  Croker  remarks: — PoorOay  most  reall;  have  been,  "  insimpMcitj. 
child,"  if  he  coDld  persoade  himself  that  the  Btggar'a  Optra  was  written  i  ^F 
the  cnnse  of  virtue.  Ho  wrote  it  to  make  raoaoy,  and  to  ciirrj  faTonr  wit^^B 
tlia  Prince,  b;  osaailing  Walpote.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Oraftno's  refusal  ^^ 
let  it  be  produced  on  the  alage  enlisted  part;f  foeling  on  its  aide.  The  Dalm^ 
and  Dachesa  of  Queoueberr;  gave  Cray  an  asjlnm  in  their  bouse  for  thereat 

his  UFbi  and  froni  the  subseriptioDS  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  sale  of  tE 

printed  play.he  rraUied,  aa  Pope  told  Sppncc,  Cl.lOO  or  £1,-200.— K. 

a  For  a  lively  deaoription  of  a  Flirtation  Dinner,  and  of  tbe  inapired  eloqn«== 
of  the  typical  Dr.  Uarruwfut,  lee  (juldamith'a  Ci(<:en(/tb  TFsrM,  Iviii 
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little  as  you;  but  I  can  bear  a  pint  better  than  you  can  a 
spoonful.  You  were  very  kind  in  your  care  for  Mr.  Whaley ; 
but  I  hope  you  remembered  that  Daniel  is  a  damnable  poet,^  and 
consequently  a  public  enemy  to  mankind.  But  I  despise  the 
Lords'  decree,  which  is  a  jest  upon  common  sense ;  for  what  did 
it  signify  to  the  merits  of  the  Cause,  whether  George  the  Old,  or 
the  Toung,  were  on  the  throne. 

No.  I  intended  to  pass  last  winter  in  England,  but  my  health 
said  no ;  and  I  did  design  to  live  a  gentleman,  and,  as  Sancho's 
wife  said,  to  go  in  my  coach  to  Court.  I  know  not  whether  you 
are  in  earnest  to  come  hither  in  spring.  If  not,  pray  God,  you 
may  never  be  in  jest  I  Dr.  Delany  shall  attend  you  at  Chester, 
and  your  apartment  is  ready ;  and  I  have  a  most  excellent 
chaise,  and  about  sixteen  dozen  of  the  best  cider  in  the  world ; 
and  you  shall  command  the  town  and  kingdom,  and  digito 
monatrari.^  And,  when  /  cannot  hear,  you  shall  have  choice  of 
the  best  people  we  can  aiford,  to  hear  you,  and  nurses  enough ; 
and  your  apartment  is  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  next  paragraph  strikes  me  dumb.  You  say,  "I  am  to 
blame,  if  I  refuse  the  opportunity  of  going  with  my  Lady 
Bolingbroke  to  Aix  la  Chapelle.*'  I  must  tell  you  that  a  foreign 
language  is  mortal  to  a  deaf  man.  I  must  have  good  ears  to 
catch  up  the  words  of  so  nimble  a  tongued  race  as  the  French, 
having  been  a  dozen  years  without  conversing  among  them. 
Mr.  Gay  is  a  scandal  to  all  lusty  young  fellows  with  healthy 
countenances;  and  I  think  he  is  not  intemperate  in  a  physical 
fsense.  I  am  told  he  has  an  asthma,  which  is  a  disease  I  com. 
miserate  more  than  deafness,  because  it  will  not  leave  a  man 

^  Biubard  Daniel,  Dean  of  Armagh,  attending  as  a  witness  in  a  lawsuit 
between  Mr.  Whaley  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Crown  on  the  other,  which  depended  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords  on  a  writ  of 
error,  and  in  which  the  Dean  greotly  interested  himself.  Mr.  Whaley  was  at 
length  snccessfal.  The  shape  of  the  question  resolved  into  a  doubt^ whether 
the  deatli  of  George  I.  did  not  abate  the  writ. — S. 

»  "  Et  dicier,  Hie  est.**  Hor.  Sat. 
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quiet  either  sleeping  or  waking.  I  hope  he  does  not  intend  to 
print  his  Opera  ^  before  it  is  acted  ;  for  I  defy  all  your  subscrip- 
tions to  amount  to  eight  hundred  pounds.  And  yet,  I  believe, 
he  lost  as  much  more  for  want  of  human  prudence. 

I  told  you  some  time  ago,  that  I  was  dwindled  to  a  writer  of 
libels  on  the  lady  of  the  family  where  I  lived,^  and  upon  myself. 
But  they  never  went  further  ;  and  my  Lady  Acheson  made  me 
give  her  up  all  the  foul  copies,  and  never  gave  the  fair  ones  out 
of  her  hands,  or  suffered  them  to  be  copied.  They  were  some- 
times  shewn  to  intimate  friends,  to  occasion  mirth,  and  that  was 
all.  So  that  I  am  vexed  at  your  thinking  I  had  any  hand  in 
what  could  come  to  your  eyes.  I  have  some  confused  notion  of 
seeing  a  paper  called  Sir  Ralj^h  the  Patriot,^  but  am  sure  it 
was  bad  or  indifferent ;  and  as  to  the  Lady  at  Quadr-ille^  I  never 
heard  of  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  same  with  a  paper  of  yerses 
called  The  Journal  of  a  Dublin  Lady,  which  I  writ  at  Sir 
Arthur  Acheson's,  and,  leaving  out  what  concerned  the  family,  I 
sent  it  to  be  printed  in  a  Paper  which  Dr.  Sheridan  had 
engaged  in,  called  the  httelligencer,  of  which  he  made  but 
sorry  work,  and  then  dropped  it.  But  the  verses  were  printed 
by  themselves,  and  most  horridly  mangled  in  the  press,  and 
were  very  mediocre  in  themselves ;  but  did  well  enough  in  the 
manner  I  mentioned,  of  a  family  jest. 

I   do  sincerely  assure  you,  that  my  frequent  old  disorders, 

1  The  Second  Part  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  which  was  excladed  from  the 
theatre  by  order  of  the  ChamberUin. — 8.    It  was  entitled  Polly, 

3  Lady  Acheson,  at  whose  request  the  "  libels,"  in  the  shape  of  verse,  were 
composed :  although  it  was  commonly  said,  or  b  lieved,  that  they  were 
malicious  verses,  and  a  proof  of  his  ingratitude.  The  most  considerable  of 
them  is  the  piece  on  HamiltorCs  Bawn.  See  Life,  4"^.  A  far  less  creditable  je« 
d*espr%t,  as  far  as  propriety  was  concerned,  was  his  Panegyric  on  the  Dean, 
which,  to  make  matters  worse,  he  attributed  to  his  hostess. 

*  It  appeared  first  in  the  Country  Journal,  Aug.  1728,  and  was  transferred 
from  thenoe  to  the  12th  No.  of  the  Intelligencer. — S.  The  full  title  of  this  set 
of  verses  is  The  Progress  of  Pairictism  :  a  2'ale ;  a  satire  on  Walpolc.  Scott 
evidently  believes  them  to  be  Swift's. 
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and  the  scene  where  I  am,  and  the  humour  I  am  in,  and  some 
other  reasons  which  time  has  shewn,  and  will  shew  more  if  I 
live,  have  lowered  my  small  talents  with  a  vengeance,  and 
cooled  my  disposition  to  put  them  in  use.  I  want  only  to  be 
rich,  for  I  am  hard  to  be  pleased;  and,  for  want  of  riches, 
people  grow  every  day  less  solicitous  to  please  me.  Therefore 
I  keep  humble  company,  who  are  happy  to  come  where  they  can 
get  a  bottle  of  wine,  without  paying  for  it.  I  give  my  vicar  a 
supper,  and  his  wife  a  shilling,  to  play  ¥dth  me  at  home  at 
backgammon  once  a  fortnight.  To  all  people  of  quality,  and 
especially  of  titles,  I  am  not  within ;  or,  at  least,  am  deaf  a 
week  or  two  after  I  am  well.  But,  on  Sunday  evenings,  it  costs 
me  six  bottles  of  wine  to  people  whom  I  cannot  keep  out. 
Pray,  come  over  in  April,  if  it  be  only  to  convince  you  that  I 
tell  no  lies  ;  and  the  journey  will  certainly  be  for  your  health. 
Mrs.  Brent,  my  housekeeper,  famous  in  print  for  digging  out  the 
great  bottle,  says,  "she  will  be  your  nurse,"  and  the  best 
physicians  we  have  shall  attend  you  without  fees :  although,  I 
believe,  you  will  have  no  occasion  but  to  converse  with  one  or 
two  of  them,  to  make  them  proud.  Your  letter  came  but  last 
post,  and  you  see  my  punctuality.  I  am  unlucky  at  every, 
thing  I  send  to  England.  Two  bottles  of  Usquebaugh  were 
broken. 

Well,  my  humble  services  to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord 
Batburst,  Lord  Masham  and  his  lady,  my  dear  friend,  and  Mr. 
Pulteney,  and  the  Doctor,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  and  our  sickly  friend 
Gay,  and  my  Lady  Bolingbroke;  and  very  much  to  Patty 
[Bloimt],  who,  I  hope,  will  learn  to  love  the  world  less,  before 
the  world  leaves  off  to  love  her.  I  am  much  concerned  to 
hear  of  my  Lord  Peterborough  being  ill.  I  am  exceedingly 
his  servant,  and  pray  God  recover  his  health.  As  for  your 
courtier,  Mrs.  Howard,  and  her  mistress,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  that  they  have  neither  memory  nor  manners ;  else  I  should 
have  some  mark  of  the  former  f jrom  the  latter,  which  I  was 
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promised  about  two  years  ago.  But,  since  I  made  tbem  a 
present,^  it  would  be  mean  to  remind  them.  I  am  told  poor 
Mrs.  Pope  is  ill :  pray  God  preserve  her  to  you,  or  raise  you  up 
as  useful  a  friend ! 

This  letter  is  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ford,  whose  hand  I  mistook 
for  yours,  having  not  heard  from  him  this  twelvemonth. 
Therefore,  you  are  not  to  stare ;  and  it  must  not  be  lost,  for  it 
talks  to  you  only.  Again,  forgive  my  blunders  ;  for,  reading 
the  letter  by  candle-light,  and  not  dreaming  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ford,  I  thought  it  must  be  yours,  because  it  talks  of  our 
friends.  The  letter  talks  of  (3ay,  and  Mr.  Whaley,  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke ;  which  made  me  conclude  it  must  be  yours.  So 
all  the  answering  part  must  go  for  nothing. 


To  Lord  Bolinobbokb. 

Dublin,  Oct.  31,  1729. 

I  received  your  Lordship's  travelling  letters  of  several  dates  at 
several  stages,  and  from  different  nations,  languages,  and 
religions.  Neither  could  anything  be  more  obliging  than  your 
kind  remembrance  of  me  in  so  many  places.  As  to  your  ten 
Itistrea,  I  remember  when  I  complained  in  a  letter  to  Prior,  that  I 
was  fifty  years  old,  he  was  half  angry  in  jest,  and  answered  me  out 
of  Terence,  ista  comrnemoratio  est  qua&i  exprobatio.  How  then 
ought  I  to  rattle  you,  when  I  have  a  dozen  years  more  to  answer 
for,  all  monastically  passed  in  this  country  of  liberty,  and 
delight,  and  money,  and  good  company  I 

I  go  on  answering  your  letter. — It  is  you  were  my  hero,  but 

^  Of  Irieh  plaid.  Swift  expected  a  present  of  Medals  from  the  Qaeen,  which 
he  never  received. 
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the  other  ^  never  was.  Yet  if  he  were,  it  was  your  own  fault, 
who  taught  me  to  love  him,  and  often  vindicated  him,  in  the 
beginning  of  your  Ministry,  from  my  accusations.  But  I 
granted  that  he  had  the  greatest  inequalities  of  any  man  alive, 
and  his  whole  scene  was  fifty  times  more  a  whaUd'ye-caU-U 
than  yours,  for  I  declare  yours  was  unie;  and  I  wish  you 
would  so  order  it,  that  the  world  may  be  as  wise  as  I  upon 
that  article.  Mr.  Pope  wishes  it  too,  and  I  believe  there  is  not 
a  more  honest  man  in  England,  even  without  wit.  But  you 
regard  us  not.  I  was  forty-seven  years  old  when  I  began  to 
think  of  death  ;^  and  the  reflections  upon  it  now  begin  when  I 
wake  in  the  morning,  and  end  when  I  am  going  to  sleep. 

My  birth,  although  from  a  family  not  undistinguished  in  its 
time,  is  many  degrees  inferior  to  yours ;  all  my  pretensions  from 
person  and  parts  infinitely  so.  I  a  younger  son  of  younger  sons, 
you  bom  to  a  great  fortune.  Yet  I  see  you,  with  all  your 
advantages,  sunk  to  a  degree  that  you  could  not  have  been, 
without  them.  But  yet  I  see  you  as  much  esteemed,  as  much 
beloved,    as    much    and  perhaps  more   (though   it  be  almost 

1  Lord  Oxford. — Warbarton.  This  passage  has  been  founded  upon  by  tho 
]ate  ing^nioos  Mr.  Warton,  as  inconsistent  with  Swift*s  preference  of  Oxford 
to  Boliogbroke.  But  to  those  who  look  narrowly  into  Swift's  writings  it  wiU, 
perhaps,  appear  that  he  preferred  Lord  Oxford  as  a  private  friend,  yet 
believed  that  mach  of  the  min  of  Queen  Anne*B  Administration  was  owing,  on 
tho  one  hand,  to  his  indolence,  and,  on  the  other,  to  his  jealousy  of  Bolinfir. 
broke,  whose  active  spirit  was  more  fitted  to  meet  the  events  of  that  critical 
period. — S.  In  his  letter  to  Swift,  from  Aix-la-ChapeUe  and  Brussels, 
Bolingbroke  had  thus  referred  to  his  old  rival,  Oxford : — **  Both  of  ns  [Lady 
Bolingbroke  was  with  him]  have  closed  the  tenth  lustre,  and  it  is  high  time 
to  determine  how  we  shall  play  the  last  act  of  the  farce.  Might  not  my  life 
be  entitled  much  more  properly  a  What-d'ye-CaU-It  than  a  Farce  ?  Some 
comedy,  a  g^eat  deal  of  tragedy,  and  the  whole  interspersed  with  scenes  of 
Harlequin,  Scaramouch,  and  Dr.  Balvardo,  the  prototype  of  your  hero, 
Oxford.'*  In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  "your  old  prating  friend, 
Montaigne."    The  What^'ye-Call-It  is  a  farce  of  Gay's. 

s  The  year  of  Queen  Anne's  death. — Warburton.  The  remark  arises  in 
reference  to  his  correspondent's  quasi  •philosophical  platitudes,  which  are  at 
once  so  common  and  so  unreal. 
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impossible)  than  ever  you  were  in  your  highest  exultation — only 
I  grieve,  like  an  AJderman,  that  you  are  not  so  rich.  And  yet, 
my  Lord,  I  pretend  to  value  money  as  little  as  you,  and  I  will 
call  five  hundred  witnesses  (if  you  will  take  Irish  witnesses)  to 
prove  it.  I  renounce  your  whole  philosophy,  because  it  is  not 
your  practice.  By  the  figure  of  living — if  I  used  that  expression 
to  Mr.  Pope — ^I  do  not  mean  the  parade,  but  a  suitableness  to 
your  mind;  and, as  for  the  pleasure  of  giving,  I  know  your 
soul  suffers,  when  you  are  debarred  of  it. 

Could  you,  when  your  own  generosity  and  contempt  of  outward 
things  (be  not  offended,  it  is  no  ecclesiastical,  but  an  Epictetian, 
phrase)  could  you,  when  these  have  brought  you  to  it,  come 
over  and  live  with  Mr.  Pope  and  me  at  the  Deanery  !  I  could 
almost  wish  the  experiment  were  tried.  No,  God  forbid  that 
ever  such  a  scoundrel  as  Want  should  desire  to  approach  me.^ 
But,  in  the  meantime,  do  not  brag  —  retrenchments  are  not  yonr 
talent.  But,  as  old  Weymouth  said  to  me  in  his  lordly  Latin, 
phUoaopha  verba,  ignava  opera.  I  wish  you  could  learn 
arithmetic,  that  three  and  two  make  five,  ^ind  will  never  make 
more.  My  philosophical  spectacles,  which  you  advise  me  to, 
will  tell  me  that  I  can  live  upon  fifty  poimds  a  year  (wine 
excluded,  which  my  bad  health  forces  me  to)  ;  but  I  cannot  endure 
that  otium  should  be  sine  dignitate.  My  Lord,  what  I  would 
have  said  of  fame  is  meant  of  fame  which  a  man  enjoys  in  this 
life.     Because  I  cannot  be  a  great  lord,  I  would  acquire  what 

1  Bolingbroke  had,  in  joke  or  earnest,  asked  him  to  "  come  over  and  live  with 
Pope  and  me.  I  will  show  you  in  an  instant,  whj  these  two  tilings  [**  the 
iigure  of  living  and  the  pleasure  of  giving  "J  shoald  not  aller  de  pair, 
and  that  forced  retrenchments  on  both  may  be  made,  without  making  os 
uneasy.  You  know  I  am  tx)0  expensive,  and  all  mankind  knows  that  I  have 
been  cruelly  plundered ;  and  yet  I  feel,  in  my  mind,  the  power  of  descending, 
without  anxiety,  two  or  three  stages  more.  In  short,  Mr.  Dean,  if  yoo  will 
come  to  a  certain  farm  [Daw ley]  in  Middlesex,  you  shall  find  that  I  can  lire 
frugally,  without  growling  at  the  world,  or  being  peevish  with  those  whom 
Fortune  has  appointed  to  eat  my  bread,  instead  of  appointing  me  to  eat  theirs ; 
and  yet  I  have,"  he  reminds  his  friend,  unnecessarily,  «  naturally^  aa  little 
dispobitiou  to  frugality  as  any  man  alive." 
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is  a  kind  of  ^ubaidi/am,  I  would  endeavour  that  my  betters 
should  seek  me  by  the  merit  of  Bometbing  distinguishable, 
instead  of  my  seeking  them.  The  desire  of  enjoying  it,  in  after 
times,  is  owing  to  the  spirit «and  folly  of  youth.  But  with  age 
we  learn  to  know  the  house  is  so  full,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  above  one  or  two  at  most  in  an  Age,  through  the  whole 
world.^ 

My  Lord,  I  hate  and  love  to  write  you.  It  gives  me  pleasure, 
and  kills  me  with  melancholy.  The  devil  take  stupidity  [stupor], 
that  it  wiU  not  come  to  supply  the  want  of  philosophy. 


To  Mb.  Gay. 

Dublin,  November  20,  1729. 

In  answer  to  your  kind  reproaches  of  the  9th  instant,  I  declare 
myself  to  have  not  received  above  two  letters  from  you  at  most 
since  I  left  England.  I  have  every  letter  by  me  that  you  writ 
since  I  first  knew  you,  although  neither  those,  nor  of  some  other 
friends,  are  in  such  order  as  I  have  long  intended  them.  But 
one  thing  you  are  to  consider,  because  it  is  an  old  compact,  that 
when  I  write  to  you  or  Mr.  Pope,  I  write  to  both  ;  wid,  if  you 
are  such  a  vagabond  and  truant  as  not  to  see  your  friends  above 
once  a  quarter,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Who  could  write  to  you  in 
Scotland  ?  Yet  I  am  glad  you  were  in  a  country  nine  times 
worse  than  this,  wherein  I  speak  very  favourably  of  the  soil,  the 

1  When  Lord  BoHngbroke  was  very  old,  in  his  retirement  at  Battereea,  it 
was  costomary  for  many  people  to  pay  thoir  respects  to  him,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  seeing  and  coDversing  with  a  character  so  distinguished.  Amon^ 
others/ Lord  Chatham,  then  a  yonng  man,  called  on  him:  but  fonnd  him 
pedantic,  fretful,  angry  with  his  wife,  &c.  Such  is  the  melancholy  picture  of 
the  last  stage  of  existence!  (Communicated  by  Lord  Chatham  to  the  late 
Marquis  of  Laosdowne.)— >S. 
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climate,  and  the  language.  But  you  were  among  a  brave  people 
and  defenders  of  their  liberty,  which  out-balanoes  all  our 
advantages  of  Nature.  Here  I  will  define  Ireland  a  region  of 
good  eating  and  drinking,  of  tolerable  company,  where  a  man 
from  England  may  sojourn  some  years  with  pleasure,  make  a 
fortune,  and  then  return  home  with  the  spoils  he  has  got  by 
doing  us  all  the  mischief  he  can,  and  by  that  make  a  merit  at 
Court.  Pray,  tell  Mr.  Pope  what  a  wise  Lhing  he  has  done.  He 
gave  my  Lord  Allen's  lady  a  conmiission  to  buy  him  here  a  bed 
of  Irish  stufE.  Like  a  right  Englishman,  he  did  not  imagine 
any  nation  of  human  creatures  were  deprived  of  sending  their 
own  goods  abroad.  But  we  cannot  send  an  inch  of  wrought 
woollen  to  any  foreign  place  without  the  penalty  of  5001.,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  stuff,  and  the  English  sea-publicans  ^  grumble 
if  we  carry  our  own  night  gowns,  imless  they  be  old.  Lady 
Allen  used  all  endeavours,  but  found  it  impossible,  and  I  told 
her  she  was  a  fool  to  attempt  it.  But,  if  he  will  come  over,  he 
shall  lie  in  one  of  mine. 

I  have  heard  of  the  Wife  of  Bath}  I  think  in  Shakespeare. 
If  you  wrote  one,  it  is  out  of  my  head.  I  had  not  the  cant  word 
damned  in  my  head ;  but  if  it  were  acted,  and  damned,  and  printed, 
I  should  not  be  your  counsellor  to  new  lick  it.  I  wonder  you 
will  doubt  of  your  genius.  The  world  is  wider  to  a  poet  than 
to  any  other  man,  and  new  follies  and  vices  will  never  be  want- 
ing, any  more  than  new  fashions.  Je  donne  au  diable  the  wrong 
notion  that  matter  is  exhausted ;  for,  as  poets,  in  their  Greek 
name,  are  called  crecUora,  so  in  one  circumstance  they  resemble 
the  great  Creator  by  having  an  infinity  of  space  to  work  in. 

Mr.  Pope  has  been  teased  ten  times  to  pay  your  five  guineas, 

iCnfltom-hoQse  officers. 

s  6ay*8  first  comedy,  acted  nnsaccessfally  at  Dmry  Laoe,  in  1713.  Tt  was 
altered  by  the  author,  and  again  put  on  the  stage  in  1730~again  withont 
soccess.  In  his  letter  to  Swift,  Gay  tells  him  that — *'the  ridicole  tarns 
upon  superstition^  and  I  hare  aroided  the  very  words  bribery  and  ccrmption.'* 
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and  in  his  last  letter  he  says  it  is  done.  But  you  say  otherwise. 
However,  I  do  not  understand  Lord  Bathurst  to  be  ray  cashier, 
but  my  cully  and  creditor  upon  interest ;  else  you  are  a  bad  mana- 
ger, and  our  money  had  better  have  been  in  the  funds.  I  assure 
you,  I  will  give  Lord  Carteret  a  note  on  him  for  nine  guineas, 
which  his  Excellency  has  squeezed  from  many  of  us  for  a  job  to 
Buckley,  the  Gazetteer,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  Jacobite 
parson,  is  publishing  a  most  monstrous,  unreasonable  edition  of 
Thuanus.  I  imderstand  the  parson  is  only  to  be  paid  as  a 
corrector  of  the  press ;  but  Buckley  is  to  have  all  the  profit. 
The  parson's  name  is  Carte.  ^  I  wish  you  would  occasionally 
inquire  into  this  matter,  for  the  su])scril3ers  on  your  side  are 
many  and  glorious. 

I  cannot  be  angry  enough  with  my  Lord  Burlington.  I  sent 
him  an  order  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  desiring  the  Dean 
would  write  to  his  Lordship  about  his  ancestor's  monument  in  my 
Cathedral.  The  gentlemen  are  all  persons  of  dignity  and 
consequence,  of  birth  and  fortune,  not  like  those  of  your  hedgp- 
chapters  ^  in  England  ;  and  it  became  him  to  send  an  answer  to 
such  a  body,  on  an  occasion  where  only  the  lionour  of  his  family 
is  concerned.  I  desired  in  England  that  he  would  order  the 
monument  to  be  repaired,  which  may  be  done  for  50Z.,  and  that 
he  would  bestow  a  bit  of  land  not  exceeding  51,  a  year,  to  repair 
it  for  ever,  which  I  would  have  ordered  to  be  entered  in  our 

1  Carte,  in  1722,  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  a  reward  of  a  £1,000  was 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  He  fled  to  Franco,  where  he  resided  under  the 
name  of  Phillips,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  uuilecttog  the  manuscripts  and 
printed  copies  of  the  (Latin)  History  of  his  own  time  by  the  President  De 
Thon,  and  in  writing  an  explanatory  comment,  without  which  much  of  the 
context  could  no  longer  be  understood.  He  sold  his  materials  to  Dr.  Mead, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Buckley  should  be  the  nominal  editor.  .  .  His  valuable 
and  laborious  edition  is  in  seven  vols,  folio,  and  was  far  more  exact  and 
complete,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  than  any  which  had  appeared  in  France 
itaelf.  The  whole  of  the  merit  belonged  to  Carte. — £.  De  Thou's  celebrated 
book,  in  question,  is  entitled  History  of  My  Own  Times  (1545-1607).  Carte,  hia 
translator,  was  the  Jacobite  author  of  The  Uiiiory  of  England, 

1  On  meaning  of  h^e  see  letter  of  Swift,  ante,  to  Esther  Johnson,  page  105. 
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records  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  This  he  promised  me.  I 
believe  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  worth,  in  preferments  and 
real  estates,  alK>ve  ten  thousand  pomids  a  year,  they  being 
twenty-five  and  the  Dean,  and  he  cannot  imagine  they  would  cheat 
his  posterity  to  get  about  Sa.  6d.  a  man.  Pray,  tell  him  this  in 
the  severest  manner,  and  charge  it  all  upon  me,  and  so  let  the 
monument  perish. 

So  they  have  taken  away  your  lodgings  [in  Whitehall]. 
This  is  a  sample  of  Walpole's  magnanimity.  When  princes  have 
a  private  quarrel  with  their  subjects,  they  have  always  the  worst 
of  the  fray.  You  have  sent  us  over  such  a  cargo  of  violent 
colds,  that  the  well  are  not  sufficient  to  attend  the  sick,  nor  have 
we  servants  left  to  deliver  our  orders.  I  apprehend  myself  to  be 
this  moment  seized,  for  I  have  coughed  more  these  three 
minutes  past  than  I  have  done  in  as  many  years.  I  wish, 
for  her  own  sake,  that  I  had  known  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry,  because  I  should  be  a  more  impartial  judge  than 
you.  But  it  was  her  own  fault,  because  she  never  made  me 
any  advances.  However,  as  to  you,  I  think  the  obligation  lies 
on  her  side,  by  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  acting  so  generous 
and  honourable  a  part,  an  I  so  well  becoming  her  dignity  and 
spirit.  Pray,  tell  her  Grace  that  the  fault  was  in  Mr.  Pope's 
poetical  forks,  and  not  in  my  want  of  manners  ^ ;  and  that 
I  will  rob  Neptune  of  his  trident  rather  than  commit  such 
solecism  in  good  breeding  again ;  and  that  when  I  return 
to  England  I  will  see  her  at  the  tenth  message,  which  is  one 
fewer  than  I  had  from  another  of  her  sex.^  With  my  humble 
respects    to    her  Grace,    I   beg   she   will    be    your    guardian, 

1  Gay,  in  his  letter,  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  had  jokingly  noticed  one  of 
Swift* B  Boleeisnis  in  eating,  and  exhorted  him  to  the  use  of  orthodox  forks  (as 
to  which  Swift,  it  seemn,  had  been  twittod  by  the  Duchess):  **  never  more  despise 
a  fork  with  three  prongs;  I  wisti,  too,  you  would  not  eat  from  the  point  of 
your  knife." 

>  The  Qncen  Caroline,  then  Princess  of  Wales. 
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take  care  to  have  yotir  money  well  put  out,  and  not  suflFer 
you  to  run  in  debt  or  encroach  on  the  principal.  And  so  God 
continue  to  you  the  felicity  of  thriving  by  the  displeasure 
of  Courts  and  Ministries ;  and  to  your  goddess  many  disgraces 
that  may  equally  redound  to  her  honour  with  the  last.^  My 
most  humble  service  to  my  Lord  Peterborough,  Lord  Oxford, 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Masham,  Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Pulteney, 
the  Doctor,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Lewis.  Alas  I  poor  Alderman 
Barber  I    I  doubt  he  has  left  me  nothing.^ 


To  Mr.  Pope. 

Dublin,  Feb.  C,  1729-30. 

There  are  three  citizens'  wives  in  this  town.  One  of  them, 
whose  name  is  Grierson,  a  Scotch  bookseller's  wife.  She  is  a 
very  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  has  lately  published  a 
fine  edition  of  Tacitus,  with  a  Latin  dedication  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  she  writes  cdrmina  anglicana  mm  contem 

1  The  Duchess  seized  the  opportuoity  of  the  suppression  of  Polly  to  display 
her  disBatisfaction  [at  some  slight  to  her  husband  from  the  Government  or 
Court]  by  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  printed  Play  in  the  drawing-room  at 
St.  James's,  and  she  made,  says  Lord  Hervey,  **even  the  King's  servants 
contribute  to  the  printing  of  a  thing  which  the  King  had  forbid  being  acted." 
The  King  asked  her  what  she  was  doing,  and  she  answered,  *'  what  most  be 
agreeable,  she  was  sure,  to  anybody  so  humane  as  his  Majesty ;  for  it  was  an 
act  of  charity,  and  a  charity  to  which  she  did  not  despair  of  bringing  his 
Majesty  to  contribute.  .  ."  The  Vice -Chamberlain  was  sent  the  next  day  to 
desire  she  would  keep  away.  Upon  this  she  wrote  a  note  in  which  she  said 
that  she  was  '*  well -pleased  the  King  had  given  her  so  agreeable  a  command 
as  forbidding  her  the  Court,  where  she  never  came  for  diversion,  but  to 
bestow  a  very  great  civility  on  the  King  and  Queen."— E. 

'A  false  alarm.  Alderman  Barber  survived  to  1741^  and  loft  £200  to 
Swift. 
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nenda}  The  second  is  one  Mrs.  Barber,  wife  to  a  woollen- 
draper,  who  is  our  chief  poetess,  and,  upon  the  whole,  has  no  ill 
genius.  I  fancy  I  have  mentioned  her  to  you  formerly.  The 
last  is  the  bearer  hereof,  and  the  wife  of  a  surly,  rich  husband, 
who  cheeks  her  vein ;  whereas  Mrs.  Grierson  is  only  well  to  pass ; 
and  Mrs.  Barber,  as  it  becomes  the  chief  poetess,  is  but  poor. 
The  bearer's  [maiden  ?]  name  is  Sykins.  She  has  a  very  good 
taste  of  poetry,  has  read  much,  and,  as  I  hear,  has  writ  one  or  two 
things  with  applause,  which  I  never  saw,  except  about  six  lines 
she  sent  me  unknown,  with  a  piece  of  sturgeon,  some  years  ago, 
on  my  birthday.  Can  you  show  such  a  triumfeminate  in 
London  ?  They  are  all  three  great  friends  and  favourites  of  Dr. 
Delany,  and,  at  his  desire,  as  well  as  from  my  own  inclination, 
I  gave  her  this  passport-  to  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
seeing  you ;  because  she  has  already  seen  the  estrich  [ostrich  ?], 
which  is  the  only  rarity,  at  present,  in  this  town,  and  her 
ambition  is  to  boast  of  having  been  well  received  by  you,  upon 
her  return ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  well  refuse  to  gratify 
her,  for  if  a  Christian  will  be  an  estrich,  and  the  only  estrich  in 
a  kingdom,  he  must  suffer  himself  to  be  seen,  and,  what  is 
worse,  without  money. 

I  writ  this  day  to  Mr.  Lewis,  to  settle  that  scrub  affair  with 
ilotte.  It  is  now  at  an  end,  and  I  have  all  the  money  or  receipts 
for  it  except  201.,  which  is  in  Mr.  Lewis's  hands,  so  that  I  have 
come  off  better  than  you.^    I  am  enquiring  an  opportunity  to  send 

1  She  afterwards  pnbliehed  an  edition  of  Terence.  Mrs.  Barber  affirms 
that  she  was  nut  merely  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  but  was  well  read  in 
History,  Philosophv,  and  Mathematics.  Mrs.  Pilkington  endows  her  with 
fresh  accomplishments,  and  declares  that  she  was  a  proficient  in  Hebrew, 
French,  and  Midwifery.  To  complete  the  wonder,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
poor,  illiterate  peasants,  who  kept  her  close  at  needlework  as  long  as  she 
remained  at  home.  The  whole  of  her  reported  acquisitions  had  been  made 
before  she  was  twenty  seven,  at  which  age  she  died,  in  1733. — E. 

2  Motte  purchased  the  copyright  of  Gulliver  and  the  Miscellanies.  He  had 
been  backward  in  his  payments,  and  had  now  come  to  a  final  settlemrnt. 
Switt  got  the  fall  sum  agreed  ipon  for   GuUivcr,  and  therefore  says  he  had 
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you  four  bottles  of  usquebaugh.  May  God  bless  Mrs.  Pope. 
I  despair  of  seeing  her  in  this  world ;  and  I  believe  the  most 
pious  person  alive  would  be  glad  to  share  with  her  in  the  next. 

You  will  see  eighteen  lines  relating  to  yourself  in  the  most 
whimsical  paper  that  ever  was  writ,  and  which  was  never 
intended  for  the  public.^ 

I  do  not  call  this  a  letter,  for  I  know  I  long  owe  you  one.  I 
protest  you  must  allow  for  the  climate,  and  for  my  disposition 
from  the  sad  prospect  of  affairs  here,  and  the  prostitute  slavery 
of  the  representers  of  this  wretched  country.  I  have  not  been 
deaf  this  ten  months,  but  my  head  is  an  ill  second  to  my  feet  in 
tie  aight. 


To  The  Countess  op  Sit^folk. 

Nov.  31,  1730. 
I  do  now  pity  the  leisure  you  have  to  read  a  letter  from  me — 
and  this  letter  shall  be  a  history. 

«coine  off  better"  than  Pope,  who  had  to  give  up  £25  of  the  price  ho  was  to 
have  received  for  the  MiscellanieB,  which  had  been  less  saccessfal  than  was 
inticipated. — ^B. 

1  The  linee  are  in  the  poem  entitled  A  Libel  on  Dr,    Velany   and    Lord 
CarUreit 

Hail !  happj  Pope,  whoAe  gooeroas  mind| 
Detesting  all  the  Statesmen  kind, 
Condemniag  Courts,  at  Courts  unseen, 
Refused  the  visits  of  a  Queen,  &c. 

A  few  months  after  the  dato  of  Swift's  letter  Pope  went  to  Windsor,  and 
2Ln,  Howard  wrote  to  Gay,  Aug.  22,  1730 :  "  Mr.  Pope  has  been  to  see  m«. 
Lord  Burlington  brought  him.  He  dined  and  supped  with  my  lady  all  tho 
time  he  stayed.  He  was  heartily  tired,  and  I  not  much  pleased,  though  I 
thought  myself  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  the  visit."  My  "  lady  "  was 
I«ady  Burlington,  and  from  Pope's  tone  on  the  occasion  to  Gay  it  would  Reom 
thot  he  was  rather  annoyed  at  not  lieing  admitted  to  thu  Queen.  **  I  shall 
certainly,'*  he  said,  *<  make  as  little  Court  to  others  as  they  do  to  me,  and 
thai  will  be  none  at  all." — £. 
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First,  therefore,  I  call  you  to  witness,  that  I  did  not  attend 
on  the  Queen  till  I  had  received  her  own  repeated  messages ; 
which,  of  course,  occasioned  my  being  introduced  to  you.  I 
never  asked  anything  till,  upon  leaving  England  the  first  time, 
I  desired  from  you  a  present  worth  a  guinea,  and  from  her 
Majesty  one  worth  ten  pounds,  by  way  of  a  memorial.  Yours  I 
received ;  and  the  Queen,  upon  my  taking  leave  of  her,  made  an 
excuse  that  she  intended  a  medal  for  me,  which,  not  being 
ready,  she  would  send  to  me  the  Christmas  following.  Yet 
this  was  never  done,  nor  at  all  remembered  when  I  went  back  to 
England  the  next  year,  and,  by  her  commands,  attended  her  as 
I  had  done  before.  I  must  now  tell  you.  Madam,  that  I  will 
receive  no  medal  from  her  Majesty,  nor  anything  less  than  her 
picture,  at  half  length,  drawn  by  Jervas ;  and,  if  he  takes  it 
from  another  original,  the  Queen  shall  sit,  at  least,  twice  for 
him  to  touch  it  up.  I  desire  you  will  let  her  Majesty  know 
this  in  plain  words ;  although  I  have  heard  that  I  am  under  her 
displeasure.  But  this  is  an  usual  thing  with  Princes  as  well 
as  Ministers,  uix)n  every  false  representation.  And  so  I  took 
occasion  to  tell  the  Queen,  upon  the  quarrel  Mr.  Walpole  had 
with  our  friend  Gay,  the  tiiot  time  I  ever  had  the  honour  to 
attend  her. 

Against  you  I  have  but  one  reproach — that  when  I  was  last 
in  England,  and  just  after  the  present  King's  accession,  I  resolved 
to  pass  that  summer  in  France,  for  which  I  had  then  a  most 
lucky  opportunity ;  from  which  those  who  seemed  to  love  nie 
well  dissuaded  me,  by  your  advice.  And,  when  I  sent  you  a 
note,  conjuring  you  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  courtier  and 
a  favourite,  upon  that  occasion,  your  answer  positively  directed 
me  not  to  go  in  that  juncture ;  and  you  said  the  same  things  to 
my  friends,  who  seemed  to  have  power  of  giving  me  hints  that 
I  might  reasonably  hope  for  a  settlement  in  England :  which 
Gdi  knows,  was  no  ver}^  great  ambition,  considering  the  station 
1  should  leave  here  of  greater  dignity,  and  which  might  easily 
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Lave  been  managed  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Queen  pleased. 
If  these  hints  came  from  you,  I  affirm  you  then  acted  too  much 
like  a  courtier.  But  I  forgive  you,  and  esteem  you  as  much  as 
ever.  You  had  your  reasons,  which  I  shall  not  euquire  into  ; 
because  I  always  believed  you  had  some  virtues,  besides  all  the 
accomplishments  of  mind  and  person  that  can  adorn  a  lady. 

I  am  angry  with  the  Queen  for  sacrificing  my  friend  Gay  to 
the  mistaken  piques  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  about  a  libel 
written  against  him ;  although  he  were  convinced,  at  the  same 
time,  of  Mr.  Gay's  innocence,  and  although,  as  I  said  befoie,  I 
told  her  Majesty  the  whole  story.  Mr.  Gay  deserved  better 
treatment  among  you,  upon  all  accounts,  and  particularly  for  his 
excellent  unregarded  Fables,  dedicated  to  Prince  William,^  w  liich 
I  hope  his  Royal  Highness  will  often  read  for  his  instruction. 
I  wish  her  Majesty  would  a  little  remember  what  I  largely 
said  to  her  about  Ireland,  when,  before  a  witness,  she  gave  me 
leave,  and  commanded  me,  to  tell  here  what  she  spoke  to  mo 
upon  that  subject;  and  ordered  me,  if  I  lived,  to  see  her  in  her 
present  station,  to  send  her  our  grievances,  promising  to  read 
any  letter,  and  do  all  good  offices  in  her  power  for  this  miserable 
and  most  loyal  kingdom,  now  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  never  so 
near  as  now.  As  to  myself,  I  repeat  again,  that  I  never  asked 
anything  more  than  a  trifle,  as  a  memorial  of  some  distinction 
which  her  Majesty  graciously  seemed  to  make  between  me  and 
every  common  clergyman ;  but  that  trifle  was  forgotten, 
according  to  the  usual  method  of  Princes,  although  I  was  taught 
to  think  myself  upon  a  foot  of  pretending  to  some  little  excep- 
tion. 

As  to  yourself,  Madam,  I  most  heartily  congratulate  with  you 
for  being  delivered  from  the  toil,  the  envy,  the  slavery,  and 
vexation   of  a  favourite ;  where  you  could  not  always  answer 

*  Then  a  youth,  afterwards  known  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  nnd  the  hero 
of  CaHoden.  The  Fables  were  "  unregarded,"  it  is  evident,  in  a  sense  more 
important  than  that  intended  by  Swift. 
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Ihe  good  intentions  that  I  hope  you  had.^     You  will  now  be  less 
teazed  with  solicitations,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  life.     You 
possess  an  easy  employment,  with  quiet  of  mind,  although  it 
be  by  no  means  equal  to  your  merit ;  and,  if  it  shall  please  God  to 
establish  your  health,  I  believe  you  are  too  wise  to  hope  for 
more.    Mr.  Pope  has  always  been  an  advocate  for  your  sincerity ; 
and  even  I,  in  the  character  I  gave  you  of  yourself,  allowed  you 
as  much  of  that  virtue  as  could  be  expected  in  a  lady,  a  courtier, 
and  a  favourite.     Yet,  I  confess,  I  never  heartily  pledged  your 
health  as  a  toast  upon  any  other  regard  than  beauty,  wit,  good 
sense,  and  an  unblemished  character.       For  as  to  friendship, 
tnith,  sincerity,  and  otlier  trifles  of  that  kind,  I  never  concerned 
myself  about  tliem,  because  I  know  tliem  to  be  only  parts  of  the 
lower  morals,  which  are  altogether  useless  at  Courts.     I  am  con- 
tent that  you  should  tell  the  Queen  all  I  have  said  of  her,  and 
in  my  own  words,  if  you  please. 

^If  we  DiAy  bolievo  Lord  Hervcy's  accoant,  Mrs.  Howard's  position,  as 
attendant  on  the  Qneen,  was  not  more  ploasant  than  was  Mi!»  Bnmcy's,  in  tbe 
next  reifirn.  The  Qneon  (Caroline),  delighted  in  annoving  her  rival  as  mach 
as  possible — in  }>articular,  in  the  otHoes  of  the  toilet.  '*  It  seems,"'  explains 
Mr.  Croker,  *•  that  Mrs.  Howard  ccnsuUed,  througli.  Dr.  Arbnthnot,  Lady 
3Inphnni,  the  celebrated  Bedchauibor- woman  to  Queen  Anne,  on  this  point  of 
etiquette  [the  manner  of  prcsontinjif  the  washiug-baein]."  Her  answer  was  : 
•*  When  the  Qneen  washed  her  hands,  the  Page  ot  the  Back-stairs  brought  and 
set  down  npon  a  side  table  the  basin  Hnd  ewer,  then  the  Bedchamber- woman 
set  it  before  the  Queen,  the  Bedchamber-lady  only  looking  on.  The  Bed- 
chamber-woman brought  the  chocolate,  and  gave  it  kneeling.  In  general  tho 
lU^dchamber-woman  had  no  de|iecdonce  u|X)n  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber. 
{Suffolk  Cor.,  i ,  293.)  We  shall  see,  by.and-hye,  that  the  Lady  of  the  Bed- 
chamber (though  a  Conntea<))  presented  the  b;isin  lor  tho  Queen  kneeUn(j.^^ — 
Menwirs  of  the  Reignof  George  II.  By  John.  I«ord  Hrrvey.  Edited  by  the  Bt. 
Hon.  W.  Croker,  184S.  The  Toilet  of  the  French  Queen  and,  still  more,  of  tho 
French  King  (Louis  XVI.,  e.g.),  demanded  an  even  greater  amount  of  minute 
ceremonialism  and  servility  from  the  Maids  of  Honour  and  Gi.*ntlemen  in- 
Waiting — so  oriental  in  their  character  as  to  be  incredible,  were  we  noc 
assured  of  the  facts  in  tho  histories  and  memoirs  of  the  last  century.  Of  the 
character  of  Jjady  Suffolk,  Thackeray  has  exprrs«ed  a  high  opinion: — "  Or  all 
the  Court  of  George  and  Caroline,"  he  says,  **  I  find  no  one  but  Lady  Suffolk 
with  whom  it  seems  pleasant  to  hold  converse,"  and  he  extols  her  "  sweet 
graciou.sne.ss,"  which  attracted  the  goodwill  of  nearly  all  who  knew  her. — • 
Lectures  on  the  Four  Georges. 
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I  could  have  been  a  better  prophet,  in  the  character  I  gave 
you  of  yourself,  if  it  had  been  good  manners,  in  the  height  of 
'  your  credit,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  its  mortality ;  for  you  are 
not  the  first,  by  at  least  three  ladies,  whom  I  have  known  to  * 
undergo  the  same  turn  of  fortune.^  It  is  allowed  that  ladies 
are  often  very  good  scaffoldings ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
use  that  scaffoldings  are  put  to  by  all  builders,  as  well  political  as 
mechanic.  I  should  have  begun  this  letter  by  telling  you,  that 
I  was  encouraged  to  write  it  by  my  best  friend,  and  one  of  your 
great  admirers,  who  told  me,  "  that  from  something  that  passed 
between  you,  he  thought  you  would  not  receive  it  ill."  After 
all,  I  know  no  person  of  your  sex,  for  whom  I  have  so  great  an 
esteem,  as  I.do,  and  believe  I  shall  always  continue  to,  bear  for 
you.  I  mean  a  private  person,  for  I  must  except  the  Queen, 
and  it  is  not  an  exception  of  form ;  because  I  have  really  a 
very  great  veneration  for  her  great  qualities,  although  I  have 
reason  to  complain  of  her  conduct  to  me,  which  I  could  not 
excuse,  although  she  had  fifty  kingdoms  to  govern.  I  have  but 
room  to  conclude  with  my  sincere  professions  of  being,  with 
true  respejt,  &c. 


.    To  Mil.  PoPK. 

Dublin,  June  12,1731. 

I  doubt,  habit  has  little  power  to  reconcile  us  with  sickness 
attended  by  pain.  With  me,  the  lowness  of  spirits  has  a  most 
tinhappy  effect.  I  am  grown  less  patient  with  solitude,  and 
harder  to  be  pleased  with   company;  which  I  could  formerly 

*  The  dean  probably  allndes  to  the  Dachess  of  Marlborongh,  Lady  Masham, 
and  the  Duohess  of  Somerset,  aU  of  whom  had  been  favonrites  of  Qneen 
Anne. — S.  The  character  of  Mrs.  Howard,  to  which  Swift  rufers,  had  been 
iirttwn  Uiroo  years  before  the  dutu  uf  thia  icttur. 
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better  digest,  when  I  could  be  easier  without  it  than  at  preseni. 
As  to  sending  you  anything  that  I  have  written  since  I  left  you 
(either  verse  or  prose),  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  ordered  by 
my  Will  that  all  my  papers,  of  any  kind,  shall  be  delivered  you 
to  dispose  of  as  you  please. 

I  have  several  things  that  I  have  had  schemes  to  finish, 
or  to  attempt,  but  I  very  foolishly  put  off  the  trouble,  as  sinners 
do  their  repentance ;  for  I  grow  every  day  more  averse  from 
writing,  which  is  very  natural,  and,  when  I  take  a  pen,  say  to 
myself  a  thousand  times — non  est  tanti.     As  to  those  papers  of 


four  or  five  years  past,  that  you  are  pleased  to  require  soon, 
they  consist  of  little  accidental  things  Avrit  in  the  country — 
family  amusements,  never  intended  farther  than  to  divert  our- 
selves and  some  neighbours ;  or  some  effects  of  anger  on  public 
grievances  here,  which  would  be  insignificant  out  of  this  king- 
dom.    Two   or  three  of  us  had  a  fancy,   three  years  ago, 
write  a  weekly  paper,  and  call  it  an  Intelligencer,     But  it  con- 
tinuei  not  long:  for  the  whole  volume — it  was   reprinted   ii 
London,  and  I  find  vou  have  seen  it — was  the  work  onlv  of  two, .. 
mvself  and  Dr.  Sberilan.     If  we  could  have  ^ot  some  inixenioir 
young  nuui  to  have  ])LT*n  the  manager,  wlio  should  have  pnl)lislR\l 
all  that  niii^lit  be  sent  to  him,  it  mii^lit    have  continued  lonijer, 
lor  tliere  were  hints  enough.     But  the  printer  here  could   not 
afford  sucli  a  young  man  one  farthing  for  his  trouble,  the  s;de= 
beingso  small,  and  the  j)rice  one  lialf-i>enny.     And  so  it  droppi-d. 
in    the  volunie  you  saw — to  answer  your  questiions — tlie    1st, 
r»rd,   5th,    7th,    were  mine.     Of  the  8tli   I  writ  only  the  verges- 
(very    incoi  ivct,   but   against  a  fellow  we  all   hated)  ;    the  0th 
mine;  the    10th  only  the  verses,  and  of  those  not  the  four  last 
bloveuly  lines  ;  tlie  loth  is  a  pamphlet  of  mine  }>rinted   l)et'ore^ 
vith    Dr.   Sheridan's   preface,  merely  for    laziness,   not    to  dis- 
ajipoint  tlie  town  ;  and  so  was  the  VM\\,  which  contained  onh'  ti^ 
])arcel  of  facts  reflating  purely  to  the  mibcrieis  of  Ireland,  and 
wholly  useless  and  unentertaining. 
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As  to  other  things  of  mine,  since  I  left  you,  there  are,  iii 
prose:  A  View  of  the  Stcvte  of  Ireland^  A  Project  for  Eatinrf 
Children,^  and  a  Defence  of  Lord  Carteret  In  verse :  a  Lihet 
on  Dr,  Delany  and  Lord  Carteret  a  Letter  to  Dr,  Delany  on 
Vie  Libels  Writ  Ajainst  Him,  The  Barrack  (a  stolen  copy), 
The  Lady* 8  Journal,  The  Lady's  Dressing  Room  (a  stolen  copy), 
the  Flea  of  the  Damned  (a  stolen  copy).  All  these  have  been 
printed  in  London.  (I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Tale  of  Sir 
Ita/pit  was  sent  from  England.)  Besides  these,  there  are  five  or 
six  (perhaps  more)  papers  of  verse  writ  in  the  North,  but  perfect 
family  things^  two  or  three  of  which  may  be  tolerable,  the  rest 
but  indifferent,  and  the  humour  only  local,  and  some  that  would 
give  offence  to  the  times.  Such  as  they  are,  I  will  bring  them, 
tolerable  or  bad,  if  I  recover  this  lameness,  and  live  long  enough 
to  see  you  either  here  or  there. 

I  forgot  again  to  tell  you  that  the  Scheme  of  Paying  Debts 
hy  a  Tax  on  Vices  is  not  one  syllable  mine,  but  of  a  young 
clergyman  whom  I  countenance.  Ho  told  me  it  was  built  upon 
a  passage  in  Gulliuer,  where  a  Projector  hath  something  upon 
the  same  thought.  This  young  man  ^  is  the  most  hopeful  we 
have.  A  book  of  his  poems  was  printed  in  London.  Dr.  Delany 
is  one  of  his  patrons.  He  is  married  and  has  children,  and 
makes  up  about  £100,  on  which  he  lives  decently.  The  utmost 
stretch  of  his  ambition  is,  to  gather  up  as  much  superfluous 
money  as  will  give  him  a  sight  of  you,  and  half-an-hour  of  your 

*  In  its  full  title:  A  Modest  Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Children  t/  Pcor 
People  in  Ireland  from  being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents  or  Country,  and  fnr 
tn*jkin{f  t/tem  Ben(>ficial  to  the  Piiblic,  1729.  In  this  highly  original  and  witty 
piece  Swift  proposes  that  the  starving  children  of  the  poor  should,  at  onse, 
bo  pnt  ont  of  their  misery  and  utilised  as  "butchers'  meat." 

•  A  very  excellent,  because  perfect,  sort  of  primitive  verses,  which  never 
rose  above  daily  topics,  and  the  chai  of  the  times.  The  greatest  part  of  Swift's 
poetry  is  of  this  kind. — Warton. 

s  His  namo  was  Pilkington,  and  he  was  husband  of  tho  lady  who  wrote 
Memoirs  of  her  Own  Life. — W. 
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presence,  after  which  he  will  return  home  in  full  satisfaction, 
and,  in  proper  time,  die  in  peace. 

My  poetical  foimtain  is  drained,  and  I  profess  I  grow 
gradually  so  dry  that  a  rhyme  with  me  is  almost  as  hard  to  find 
as  a  guinea,  and  even  prose  speculations  tire  me  almost  as  much. 
Yet  I  have  a  thing  in  prose,^  begun  above  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  and  almost  finished.  It  will  make  a  four  shilling  volume, 
and  is  such  a  perfection  of  folly  that  you  shall  never  hear  of  it 
till  it  is  printed,  and  then  you  shall  be  left  to  guess.  Nay,  I  have 
another  of  the  same  age,*  which  will  require  a  long  time  to 
j>erfect,  and  is  worse  than  the  former,  in  which  I  will  serve  you 

the  same  w^ay.     I  heard  lately  from  Mr. ,  who  promises  to 

be  less  lazy  in  order  to  mend  his  fortune.  But  women  who 
live  by  their  beauty,  and  men  by  their  wit,  are  seldom  provident 
enough  to  consider  that  both  wit  and  beauty  will  go  oflE  with 
years,  and  there  is  no  living  upon  the  credit  of  what  is  past 

I  am  in  great  concern  to  hear  of  my  Lady  6olingbroke*s  •  ill 
health  returned  upon  her,  and,  I  doubt,  my  Lord  will  find 
Dawlev  too  solitary  without  her.  In  that  neiiher  he  nor  vou  are 
coiupaiiions  young  enough  for  me  ;  aud,  I  l>elieve,  the  best  part 
of  the  reason  why  ineu  are  siiid  to  grow  children  when  they 
are  old  is,  because  thev  cannot  entertain  themselves  wuth 
thinking,  which  is  the  \ery  case  with  little  boys  and  girls, 
wlio  love  to  be  noisy  among  their  play-fellows.  I  am  told  iLrs. 
Pope  is  without  pain,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  more  gentle  decay, 
without  uneasiness  to  herself  or  friends.  Yet  I  cannot  but  pity 
you,  who  are  ten  times  the  greater  sufferer,  by  having  the  jx^rson 
you  most  love  so  long  ]>efore  you,  and  dying  thiily  ;  and,  I  pray 
God,  it  may  not  affect  your  mind  or  your  health. 

*  polite  Conversation, 

^  Dimctivns  to  iSenants.  An  irouical  piece,  which  socnis  to  havo  snggcstod 
bimilar  things  io  the  comic  periodicals  of  the  present  duy. 

s  Lord  Boiingbroko  married  as  his  second  wife,  in  1720,  the  Marqaiso  do 
Villette  (a  niece  of  Mde.  de  Maiutcnon),  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife.  She  had  been  during  the  three  vi-ars  before  the  marriage  living 
DndcT  his  "protection."     She  was  u  devoted  wife. 
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To  LoBD  Obbebt.* 

March  22,  1733. 

I  had  this  minute  a  letter  from  England,  telling  me  that 
excise  on  Tobacco  is  passed,  265  against  204,  which  was  a 
greater  number  of  sitters  than  I  can  remember.  It  is  concluded 
they  will  go  op,  in  another  Session,  to  further  articles,  and  then 
you  will  have  the  honour  to  be  a  slave  in  two  kingdoms.  Here 
is  a  pamphlet  just  come  out  in  defence  of  the  Excise ;  it  was 
reprinted  here  by  a  rascal  from  England,  in  a  great  office  and  at 
his  own  charge,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  same  proceeding  here, 
but  I  hope  our  Members  will  think  they  are  slaves  enough 
already,  and,  perhaps,  somebody  or  other  may  be  tempted  to 
open  folks*  eyes. 

I  sent  the  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Gay  *  to  Mrs.  B — ,  to  be  copied  for 
your  Lordship,  and  I  think  there  are  some  lines  that  might  and 
should  be  corrected.  I  am  going  to  write  to  the  author,  and 
shall  tell  him  my  opinion.  I  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  his 
imitation  of  Horace  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  hath  lately  writ, 
and  he  tells  me  himself,  that  he  never  took  more  pains  than  in 
his  Poem  to  Lord  Bathurst  upon  the  use  of  riches  ;  nor  less  than 
in  this  which,  however,  his  friends  call  his  c}te/'(rcBWvre,  although 
he  writ  it  in  two  mornings,  and  this  may  happen  when  a  poet 
lights  upon  a  fruitful  hint,  and  becomes  fond  of  it.  I  have  often 
thought  that  hints  were  owing  as  much  to  good  fortune  as  to 
invention.  And  I  have  sometimes  chid  poor  Mr.  Gay  for  dwell- 
ing too  long  upon  a  hint  (as  he  did  in  the  Sequel  of  the  Begyars 
Optra,  and  this  imlucky  posthumous  production).^     He  hath  like 

1  Printed  in  Mr.Craik's  Life  r>/ Swi/^,  ia  extracts,  from  MSS.  in  poesessiou  uf 
Lord  Cork. 

•  By  Popo  in  Westminster  Abbey  :  "  Of  manners  gentle/'  Ac. — C. 

s  The  ** Sequel"  waa  Polly,    The  <*puttthumous  production,*' the  opera  of 
Achilles. — C. 
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wise  left  a  Second  Part  of  Fables,  of  which  I  prophesy  no  good. 
I  have  been  told  that  few  painters  can  copy  their  own  originals 
to  perfection.  And  I  believe  the  first  thoughts  on  a  subject,  that 
occur  to  a  poet's  imagination,  are  usually  the  most  natural.  .  .  . 
A  stupid  beast  in  London,  one  Alexander  Burnet  (I  suppose 
the  Bishop's  son),  has  parodied  Mr.  Pope's  satirical  Imitation  in  a 
manner  that  makes  me  envy  Mr.  Pope  for  having  such  an  adver. 
sary,  than  whose  performance  nothing  can  be  more  low  and 
scurrilous. 


To  Mb.  Pope. 

Dublin,  July  8,  1733. 

I  must  condole  with  you  for  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Pope,  of  who^ 
death  the  papers  have  been  full.     But  I  would  rather  rejoL 
with  you,  because,  if  any  circumstances  can  make  the  death 
a  dear  parent  and  friend  a  subject  for  joy,  you  have  them  all.     S 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  without  pain,  under  the  care  of  t-IX^ 
most  dutiful  son  that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of ;  which  is^^- 
felicity  not  happening  to  one  in  a  million.     The  worst   effect-       <^ 
her  death  falls  uj)ou  me  ;  and  so  much  the    worse    because 
expected  aliqifis  clamno  us  as  in  illo — that  it  would  be  foUoN'*-?''*^^ 
by    making  me  and  this    kingdom  happy  with  your  presen  <ii'^<- 
13ut  I  am  told,  to  my  great  misfortune,  that  a  very  convoni*:^  * 
ofter  ha2)pening,  you  waived  the  invitation  pressed  on  you,  all^^'-o' 
ing  the  fear  you  had    of    being  killed  here  with    eating    5^^*^  ^^' 
drinking.     By  which  I  find  that  you  have  given  some  credit  t:C^  '*i 
notion  of  our  greit  plenty  and  hospitality.     It  is  true  our  iiit-^^*^ 
and  wine  is  cheajx^r  here,  as  it  is  always  in  the  poorest  countri  ^^S 
b'xause  there  is  no  money  to  pay  for  them.     I  believe  there  l^^'^ 
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not,  in  this  vf  hole  city,  three  gentlemen  out  of  employment,  who 
are  able  to  give  entertainments  once  a  month. 

Those  who  are  in  employments  of  Church  or  State  are  thrco 
parts  in  four  from  England,  and  amount  to  little  more  than  a 
dozen ;  those,  indeed,  may  once  or  twice  invite  their  friends,  or 
any  person  of  distinction  who  makes  a  voyage  hither.  All  my 
ncquaintance  tell  me,  they  know  not  above  three  families  whero 
they  can  occasionally  dine  in  a  whole  year.^  Dr.  Delany  is  tho 
o:ily  gentleman  I  know,  who  keeps  one  certain  day  in  the  week 
to  entertain  seven  or  eight  friends  at  dinner  and  to  pass  tho 
evPoiDg,  where  there  is  nothing  of  excess  either  in  eating  or 
drinking.  Our  old  friend  Southern,  who  has  just  left  lie,  waa 
invited  once  or  twice  by  a  Judge,  a  Bishop,  or  a  Commissioner 
of  tlie  Reveuucs ;  but  most  frequented  a  few  particular  frieuds, 
and  chiefly  the  Doctor  [Delauy],  who  is  easy  in  bis  fortune,  ana 
very  hospitable. 

The  conveniences  of  taking  the  air,  winter  or  summer,  do  far 
exceed  those  in  London.  For  the  two  large  Strands,  just  at  two 
edges  of  the  towp,  are  as  firm  and  dry  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
There  are,  at  lea'it,  six  or  eight  gentlemen  of  sense,  learning, 
good-humour,  and  taste,  able  and  desirous  to  please  you,  an;! 
orderly  females — some  of  the  better  sort — to  take  care  of  you. 
These  were  the  motives  that  I  have  frequently  made  use  of  to 
entice  you  hither.  And  there  would  be  no  failure,  among  thy 
best  peoj)le  here,  of  any  honours  lliat  could  be  done  you.  As  to 
myself,  I  declare  my  liealth  is  so  uncertain,  that  I  dare  not 
venture  among  you  at  prejeut,     I  hate  the  thoughts  of  London, 

»  Tho  Dean  who  (nnfnrtnnnMy  tor  himmiiri,  littlo  moro  Ui<ia  his  corrcs. 
puiiilcnts,  coulJ  ijym|)niliizii  with  the  pyttin[{<ircBn  fuuliiij;  ciiilioiliiiil  {e.y.)  in 
llm  rcgri'ts  of  tlui  poet  for  thy  ru'rUa  cotna'juc  Jtflin,  htro  rcjiL'uta  his  torn, 
pluints  poured  forth  in  a  letttT  to  Gay,  of  July  10.  173-i,  in  wliich  ho  usmina 
l.im  :  "I  havo  a  largo  huuao,  yet  I  shonl'l  hardly  pruvnil  to  iliid  ono  visitor. 
iti  wero  not  able  to  hiro  him  with  a  boltia  of  winu  :  au  Umt  who..  I  am  not 
•liruad  on  horacbnok,  I  ^cunurally  diai  aluuo,  aud  aoi  Uiuukl'ul  if  a  IViund  will 
IKias  tho  cvuuiug  with  mo." 
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where  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  live  otherwise  than  by  shifting, 
which  is  now  too  late.  Neither  can  I  have  conveniences  in  the 
country  for  three  horses  and  two  servants,  and  many  others 
which  I  have  here  at  hand.  I  am  one  of  the  governors  of  all 
the  hackney  coaches,  carts,  and  carriages,  round  this  town,  who 
dare  not  insult  me  like  your  rascally  waggoners  or  coachmen,  bui 
give  me  the  way ;  nor  is  there  one  lord  or  squire,  for  a  hundred 
of  yours,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  road,  or  run  over  me  with  their 
coaches*  and  six.^ 

Thus  I  make  some  advantage  of  the  public  poverty,  and  give 
you  the  reasons  for  what  I  once  writ — ^why  I  choose  to  be  a 
freeman  among  slaves,  rather  than  a  slave  among    freemen. 
Then,  I  walk  the  streets   in  peace,  without  being  jostled,  nor 
even  without  a  thousand  blessings  from  my  friends,  the  vulgar. 
I  am  Lord  Mayor  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses.     I  am 
absolute  lord  of  the  greatest  cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  am  a^ 
peace  with    the  neighbouring  princes — the  Lord  Mayor  of  tli^ 
city,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     Only  the  latter,  like  the 
King  of    France,  sometimes    attempts   encroachments    on    my 
dominions,  as   old  Louis  [XIV.]  did  upon  Lorraine.      Li   the 
midst  of  this  raillery  I  can  tell  you  with  seriousness,  that  these 
advantages  contribute  to  my  ease,  and  therefore  I  value  them. 
^Vnd  in  one  part  of  your  letter,  relating  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
yourself,  you  agree  with  me  entirely,  about  the  indifference,  the 
love  of  quiet,  the  care  of  health,  «S:c.,  that  grow  upon  men  iit 
years.     And,  if  you  discover  those  inclinations  in  my  Lord  and 
yourself,   what  can    you    expect  from   me,   whose  health  is  so 
precarious?    Yet,  at  your  or  his  time  of  life,  I  could  have  leaped, 
over  the  moon. 

1  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Swift  had  occasion,  literallj,  to  complaii* 
of  this  insult  in  Ireland  to  the  House  of  Poors,  in  the  case  of  Liord  Blancy;  and 
to  the  Public,  in  tho  second  number  of  the  IntellvjeTiccrf  against  Squire  ICam  otC 
(lury,  hy  whose  carriage  he  was  uearly  ridden  down. — S, 
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To  Mns.  Penpabves.* 

Oct.  7,  1734. 

When  I  received  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your  last  letter 
(dated  Sept.  9),  I  was  afflicted  with  a  pair  of  disorders  that 
usually  seize  me  once  a  year,  and  with  which  I  have  been 
acquainted  from  my  youth ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they 
have  begun  to  come  together,  although  I  should  have  been 
better  contented  with  one  at  a  time — these  are  giddiness  and 
deafness,  which  usually  last  a  month  :  the  first  tormenting  my 
body,  and  the  other  making  me  incapable  of  conversing. 

In  this  juncture  your  letter  found  me,  but  I  was  able  to  read, 

though  not  to  liear ;  neither  did  I  value  my  deafness  for  three 

days,  because  your  letter  was  my  constant  entertainment  during 

that  time.     After  which,  I  grew  sensibly  better,  and,  although 

I  was  not  abroad  till  yesterday,  I  find  myself  well  enough  to 

acknowledge  the  great  favour  you  have  done  me,  but  cannot 

guess  your  motive  for  so  much  goodness.*    I  guess  that  your 

good  genius,  accidentally  meeting  mime,  was  prevailed  on  to  solicit 

your  pity  I    Or  did  you  happen  to  be  at  leisure  by  the  summer 

1  Better  known  as  llary  GranyiUe  and  Mrs.  Delany.  She  was  the  danghtor 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Granville,  and  great  granddaughter  of  the  more  famous  Sir 
3eTil  Granville ;  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1700,  at  Gonlston,  in  Wiltshire. 
^he  was  remarkable  for  her  beanty  and  accomplishments.  Her  Autobiography 
^nd  Corregpondence  first  appeared  in  1861.2.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  of  the 
%vro  or  tliree  letters  of  Swift  to  her  that  have  been  preserved.  It  is  addressed 
%o  ber  *Mn  Little  Brook  Street,  near  Grosvenor  Square,  London.*' 

•  Mrs.  Pendarves  had  begun  her  letter  in  terms,  which  could  not  well  be 

:more  flattering  to  Swift's  epistolary  ambition: — **I  find,*'  she  writes,  <<your 

^oTTPspondence  is  like  the  singing  of  the  nightingale— no   bird  sings  so 

«wectly  ;  but  the  pleasure  is  quickly  past.    A  month  or  two  of  harmony,  and 

t.hen  we   lose  it  till  next  spring.     1   wish   your  favours   may   as  certainly 

return.     .    .    .    The  last  letter  I  writ  to  you,"  she  reminds  him,  «wa8  from 

douceetor,  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.    After  that  I  went  to  Longleat  [in 

Somerset]  to  my  lady  Weymouth  :  came  to  town  in  January,  where  I  have 

remained  ever  since,  except  a  few  weeks  1  spent  at  Sir  John  Stanley's,  at 

Korthend  (the  Delville  of  this  part  of  the  world)." 
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absence  of  your  friends?  Or  would  you  appear  a  constant 
njTuph,  when  all  my  goddessess  of  much  longer  acquaintance 
have  forsaken  mo,  as  it  is  reasonable  they  should?  But  the 
men  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  ladies,  and  I  cannot  but  think  them 
in  the  right :  for  I  cannot  make  shifts,  and  lie  rough,  and  be 
undone  by  starving  in  scanty  lodgings,  without  horses,  servants, 
or  conveniences,  as  I  used  to  do  in  London,  with  port  wine,  or, 
perhaps,  Porter's  ale  to  save  charges ! 

You  dare  not  pretend  to  say  that  your  town  equals  ours  in 
hospitable  evenings,  with  your  deep  play  and  no  entertainment 
but  a  cup  of  chocolate,  unless  you  have  mended  your  manners. 
I  will  not  declare  your  reasons  for  not  taking  a  second  trip  over 
hither,  because  you  have  offered  none  but  your  royal  will  atd 
pleasure ;  but,  if  I  were  in  the  case  of  your  friends  here,  with 
more  life  before  me  and  better  health,  I  would  solicit  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  prevent  your  coming  among  us  or,  at  least,  to- 
make  it  high  treason  in  you  ever  to  leave  us.     In  the  meantime, 
I  wish  you  were    forced  over  by  debts  or  want,  because  w& 
would  gladly  agree  to  a  contribution  for  life,  dinners  and  suppers 
excluded,  that  are  to  go  for  nothing.     I  speak  for  the  public 
good  of  this  country  ;  because  a  pernicious  heresy  prevails  here 
among  the  men,  that  it  is   the  duty  of  your  sex  to  be  fools  in 
every  article,  except  what  is  merely  domestic  ;  and,  to  do  the 
ladies  justice,  there  are  very  few  of  them  without  a  good  share 
of  that  heresy,  except  upon  one  article — that  they  have  as  little 
regard  for  family  business  as    for  the   improvement   of  their 
minds  I 

I  have  had  for  some  time  a  desic^n   to   write    airainst   this 

o  o 

heresy;  but  have  now  laid  those  thouglits  a^^ide,  for  fear  of 
making  both  sexes  my  enemies.  However,  if  you  will  come 
over  to  my  assistance,  I  will  carry  you  about  among  our 
adversaries,  and  dare  them  to  produce  o)ie  iudance  where  your 
want  of  ig)U>rance  makes  you  affected,  pretending,  conceiitKi, 
disdainful,  endeavouring  to  speiik  like  a  sehol;ir,  with   twenty 
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more  faults  objected  by  themselves,  their  lovers,  or  their 
husbands.  But  I  fear  your  case  is  desperate ;  for  I  know  you 
never  laugh  at  a  je3t  before  you  understand  it,  and  I  much 
question  whether  you  understand  a  /a  i,  or  have  so  good  a 
fancy  cU  aiUcs  as  others ;  ^  and  your  way  of  spelling  would  not  be 
intelligihle.  Therefore,  upon  your  arrival  hither  (which  I 
expect  in  three  packets  at  furthest),  I  will  give  you  a  license  to 
l)e  as  silly  as  you  can  possibly  afford,  one  half-hour  every  week, 
to  the  heretics  of  each  sex ;  to  atone  for  which  you  are  to 
keep  one  fasting  day  at  Dr.  Delany's  or  Dr.  Helsham'8,and  one 
at  the  Deanery. 

I  think  my  Lord  Carteret  is  the  most  happy,  in  all  circum- 
stances of  life,  that  I  ever  have  known ;  and,  as  he  well  deserves 
it,  so  I  hope  he  is  sensible  of  it.  All  my  fear  is,  that  he  will 
l)e  too  rich.  I  am  no  cause  of  my  Lord  Bathurst's  forsaking 
you.  He  hath  long  done  the  same  with  me ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth.  Madam,  it  is  a  very  cold  scent  to  continue  a  correspond- 
ence with  one  whom  we  never  expect  to  see.  I  never  knew  it 
long  practised,  except  among  the  learned  of  different  nations. 
Mr.  Pope  and  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  themselves  begin  to  fail 
me,  in  seven  years.  Nothing  vexes  me  so  much  with  relation 
to  you  as  that,  with  all  my  disposition  to  find  faults,  I  was  never 
once  able  to  fix  upon  anything  that  I  could  find  amiss,  although 
I  watched  you  narrowly.  For,  when  I  found  we  were  to  lose 
you  soon,  I  kept  my  eyes  and  ears  always  upon  you,  in  hopes 
that  you  would  make  some  boutade.  It  is,  you  know,  a  French 
word,  and  signifies  a  sudden  jerk  from  a  horse's  hinder  feet 
which  you  did  not  expect,  because  you  thought  him  for  some 
months  a  sober  animal ;  and  this  hath  been  my  case  with  several 
ladies  whom  I  chose  for  friends.  In  a  week,  a  month,  or  a 
year,  hardly  one  of  them  failed  to  give  me  a  boutade  ]  there- 
fore,   I  comn>and   you   will   obey   my  orders,  in  coming  over 

*  An  allusion  to  Gay's  satirical  pieces  in  verse. 
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hither  for  one  whole  year :  after  which,  upon  the  first  boutoih 
you  make,  I  will  give  you  my  pass  to  be  gone. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Chandois  ?  ^  I  know 
vour  cozen  Lansdown  and  he  were  intimate  friends.  I  have 
known  the  Duke  long  and  well,  and  thought  I  had  a  share  in 
his  common  favour ;  but  he  hath  lately  given  me  great  cause  of 
complaint.  I  was  pressed  by  many  persons  of  learning  hero 
to  write  to  his  Grace,  that,  having  some  old  Records  relating  to 
this  Kingdom,  which  were  taken  from  hence  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  was  Lieutenant  here,  and  purchased  them  from 
private  owners,  and  are  now  in  the  Duke's  possession,  that  his 
Grace  would  please  to  bestow  them  to  the  University  here; 
because  Irish  antiquities  are  of  little  value  or  curiosity  to  any 
other  nation.  I  writ  with  all  the  civility  in  my  power,  and 
with  compliments  on  the  fama  of  his  geaerosity,  and  in  a  style 
very  different  from  what  I  use  to  my  friends  with  titles.  But 
he  hath  pleased  to  be  silent  for  above  six  weeks,  which  is  the  first 
treatment  I  ever  met  with  of  that  kind  from  any  English  person 
of  quality,  and  what  would  better  become  a  little  Irish  Baron 
than  a  great  English  Duke.  But  whether  grandeur  or  2^<^rty 
be  the  cause  I  shall  not  enquire,  but  leave  it  to  you,  and  expect 
you  will  employ  my  brother  Lanadoion  (liis  Lordship  will  tell 
you  why  I  give  him  that  title),  if  he  still  converses  \dxh  the 
Duke,  to  know  the  reason  of  this  treatment,  and  you  shall  be  my 
instrument  to  find  it  out,  although  it  shall  cost  you  two  shillings 
for  a  chair ! 

If  I  have  tired  you,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  great  esteem  I  have 
for  you.  Do  but  lessen  your  own  merits,  and  I  will  shorten  my 
letters  in  proportion.  If  you  will  come  among  us,  I  engage 
your    dreadful    old  beggarly    western    parson^   to    residence. 

1  James  BrydgcB,  oroated  Marqais  of  Carnarvon  and  Duke  of  Chandos  in 
1719. — Your  cozen  Loiosdawa  ia  a  mistako  fur  your  wiclo  Lansdown. — LaJ/ 
Llanover. 

s  Swift  himscll. 
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Otherwise,  we  all  resolve  to  send  him  over,  which  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  surest  way  to  drive  you  hither :  for  you  will  be  in 
more  haste  to  fly  from  than  to  follow  even  Mrs.  Donellan,  when 
you  keep  out  of  sight.  If  she  be  among  you,  I  desire  she  may 
know  I  am  her  true  admirer  and  most  humble  servant.  I  am, 
with  true  respect  and  high  esteem,  &c. 


To  Mbs.  Pendabves. 

Dublin,  Jan.  29,  1735. 

I  had,  indeed,  some  intention  to  go  to  Bath,*  but  I  had  neither 
health  nor  leisure  for  such  a  journey.  Those  times  are  past 
with  me,  and  I  am  older  by  fourscore  years  since  the  first  time  I 
had  the  honour  to  see  you.  I  got  a  giddiness  by  raw  fruit 
when  I  was  a  lad  in  England,  which  I  never  could  be  wholly 
rid  of,  and  it  is  now  too  late ;  so  that  I  confine  myself  entirely 
to  a  domestic  life.  I  am  visited  seldom,  but  visit  much 
Beldomer.  I  dine  alone,  like  a  king,  having  few  acquaintance, 
and  those  lessening  daily.  This  town  is  not  what  you  left  it, 
and  I  impute  the  cause  altogether  to  your  absence.  I  fear,  if 
your  sister  mends,  as  I  pray  God  she  will,  it  is  rather  due  to  the 
journey  than  the  Bath  water. 

It   was  impossible  to  answer    your  letter    from    Pa/radise 

1  Of  this  eyeo  then  fashionably-orowded  resort,  Mrs.  Pendarves  writes  to 
Swift  somewhat  more  than  a  year  later  (April,  1736) : — "  I  left  the  Bath  last 
Sanday  se'night,  very  fnll  and  gay.  I  think  Bath  a  more  emnjbrtahle  place  to 
live  in  than  London.  All  the  entertainments  of  the  place  lie  in  a  small  com. 
pass,  and  yon  are  at  your  liberty  to  partake  of  them,  and  let  them  nlone,  just 
as  it  snits  your  humour.  This  town  [London]  is  grown  to  such  an  enormous  size, 
that  above  half  the  day  must  be  spent  in  the  streets,  going  from  one  i)lace  to 
another.    I  like  it  every  year  less  and  less." 
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— ^the  old  Qrecians  of  Asia  called  every  fine  garden  by  that 
name — and  besides,  when  I  consulted  some  friends,  they  conceived 
that  wherever  you  resided,  that  must  needs  be  a  paradise.  Yet 
this  was  too  general  a  distinction,  if  you  were  in  a  humour  of 
rambling,  unless  the  Post  Office  had  constant  intelligence  of 
your  stages.  With  great  submission,  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  lady 
make  use  of  the  word  Paradise,  from  which  yaw  turned  U8  out 
as  well  as  yourselves.  And,  pray,  tell  me  freely,  how  many  of 
your  sex  bring  it  along  with  them  to  their  husbands'  houses  ?  I 
was  still  at  a  loss  where  this  Paradise^  of  yours  might  be, 
when  Mrs.  Donellan  diwovered  the  secret.  She  said  it  was  a 
place  (I  forget  in  what  shire)  where  King  Chailes  1st,  in  his 
troubles,  used  to  ride,  because  he  found  good  watering  for  his 
horse !  If  that  be  all,  we  have  ten  thousand  such  paradises  in 
this  kingdom,  of  which  you  may  have  your  choice,  as  my  bay 
niare  is  ready  to  depose. 

It  is  either  a  very  low  way  of  tliinking,  or  as  great  a  failure 
of  education  in  either  sex,  to  imagine  that  any  man  increases  in 
his  critical  faculty  in  proportion  to  his  wit*  or  learning.  It 
falls  out  always  directly  contrary.  A  common  carpenter  will 
work  more  cheerfully  for  a  gentleman,  skilled  in  his  trade,  than 
for  a  conceited  fool  who  knows  nothing  of  it.  I  must  despise  a 
lady  who  takes  me  for  a  pedant,  and  you  have  made  me  half 
angry  with  so  many  lines  in  your  letter,  which  look  like  a 
kind  of  apology  for  writing  to  me.  Besides,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  ladies,  in  general,  are  extremely  mended  both  in  writing  and 
reading  since  I  was  young.  Only  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
proper  time.  Gaming  and  Dressing,  with  some  other  accomplish, 
ments,  may  reduce  them  to  their  native  ignorance.  A  woman  of 
quality,  who  had  excellent  good  sense,  was  formerly  my  corres- 

1  Sir  John  Stanley's  rilla  at  Korth  End  was  called  « Paradise";  bnt 
there  was  also  another  place,  where  Mrs.  PcLdirves  was  staying  with  her 
mother,  which  was  also  called  **  Paradise." — Lady  L'anover. 

s  Used  in  its  first  sense  of  knowledge. 
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pondent;^  but  she  scrawled  and  spelt  like  a  Wapping  wench, 
having  been  brought  up  at  a  Court  at  a  time  before  reading  was 
thought  of  any  use  to  a  female ;  and  I  know  several  others  of 
very  high  quality  with  the  same  defect. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  poor  Mrs.  Barber  hath  the  honour 
to  be  in  your  favour.  I  fear  she  is  in  no  very  good  way  either 
as  to  health  or  fortune.  The  first  must  be  left  to  God's  mercy, 
the  other  to  the  generosity  of  some  wealthy  friends ;  and  I  do 
not  know  the  reason  why  she  is  not  more  at  ease  in  the  latter. 
Her  sickness  hath  made  her  more  expensive  than  her  pru- 
dence .or  nature  inclined  her.  I  think  she  hath  every  kind 
virtue,  and  only  one  defect — ^which  is  too  much  bashfulness. 
Dr.  Delany  hath  long  ago  given  up  his  house  in  town.  His 
Dublin  friends  seldom  visit  him  till  the  swallows  come  in.  He 
is  too  far  from  town  for  a  winter  visit,  and  too  near  for  staying 
a  night,  in  the  country  manner :  neither  is  his  house  [Delville] 
large  enough.  It  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  the  late 
Ihichess  ^  complain — that  Sion  House  was  a  "  hobble-de-hoy, 
neither  town  nor  country." 

I  believe,  Madam,  I  am  mistaken,  and  think  myself  to  be  in 
your  company,  where  I  could  never  be  weary.  No,  it  is  other- 
"wise :  for,  in  such  a  case,  I  would  rather  choose  to  be  your  silent 
liearer  and  looker-on.  But  whether  you  may  not  be  tired  for  the 
three  minutes  past,  is  a  different  question.  The  surest  way  is 
to  put  an  end  to  the  debate  by  concluding  by  assuring  you  that 
I  am,  with  the  truest  respect  and  esteem,  &c. 


1  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  who  married,  as  hor  third  husband,  Charles 
Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset.  Her  first  hnsbaod,  to  whom  she  was  married 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  Henry  Oavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle  ''son  and  heir  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Newcastle) ;  her  second,  in  a  marriage  only  in  name^  Thomas 
Thynne,  of  Longleat,  who  was  assassinated  in  1682. 
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To  Mb.  Thomas  Bsach.^ 

Dablin,  April  12,  1735. 

After  the  fate  of  all  poets,  you  are  do  favourite  of 
Fortune;  for  your  letter  of  March  31st  did  not  come  to  my 
hands  till  two  days  after  Sir  William  Fowne's  death,  who,  having 
been  so  long  aiHicted  with  the  stone  and  other  disorders,  besides 
great  old  age,  died  about  nine  days  ago.  If  he  had  recovered,  I 
should  certainly  have  waited  on  him  with  your  Poem,  and 
recommended  it  and  the  author  very  heartily  to  his  favour.  I 
have  seen  fewer  good  panegyrics  than  any  other  sort  of  writing, 
especiaUy  in  verse,  and  therefore,  I  much  approve  the  method 
you  have  taken.  ...  I  read  your  Poem  several  times,  and 
shewed  it  to  three  or  four  judicious  friends,  who  all  approved  it^ 
but  agreed  with  me,  that  it  wanted  some  corrections. 

Upon  which  I  took  a  nimiber  of  lines,  which  are,  in  all,  299, 
the  odd  number  being  occasioned  by  what  they  call  a  triplety 
which  was  a  vicious  way  of  rhyming,  wherewith  Dryden 
abounded,  and  was  imitated  by  all  the  bad  versifiers  in  Charles 
the  Second's  reign.  Dryden,  though  my  near  relation,  is  one  I 
have  often  blamed  as  well  as  pitied.  He  was  poor,  and  in  great 
haste  to  finish  his  plays,  because  by  them  he  chiefly  supported 
his  family,  and  this  made  him  so  very  incorrect ;  he  likewise 
brought  in  the  Alexandrine  verse  at  the  end  of  his  triplet*;.  I  was 
so  angry  at  these  corruptions,  that  about  twenty-four  years  ago 
I  banished  them  all  by  one  triplet,  with  the  Alexandrine,  upon  a 
very  ridiculous  subject.*     I   absolutely  did   prevail    with  Mr. 

1  Addressed, "Merchant  in  Wrexham,  Denbighshire."  Anihor  of  a  poem 
entitled  Evnenio ;  or  a  Virtuous  and  Happy  Life^  to  which  this  letter  allndes. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pope.  The  nnfortnnate  author  committed  suicide  a  few 
weeks  after  publication  of  his  poem, in  1737. — S. 

3  These  lines,  to  which  Swift  imputes  greater  influence  than  they  possessed, 
ooncluded  the  Ciiy  Shower : — 
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Pope,  and  Gay,  and  Dr.  Young,  and  one  or  two  more,  to  reject 
them.  Mr.  Pope  never  used  them  till  he  translated  Homer, 
which  was  too  long  a  work  to  be  very  exact  in ;  and  I  think  in 
one  or  two  of  his  last  poems,  he  has,  out  of  laziness,  done  the 
same  thing,  though  very  seldom. 

I  now  proceed  to  what  I  would  have  corrected  in  your  Poem : 
line  6,  for  han't  read  waTit.  I  abhor  those  han'ta  and  won'ts, 
&c.,  &c.,  they  are  detestable  in  verse  as  well  as  prose  ;  line  46, 
for  whilst  put  while ;  line  83,  derives.  I  doubt  there  is  no  verb 
deponent,  but  always  activa  Line  106,  "If  Noll  usurps  on 
James " — NoU  is  too  much  a  cant  word  for  a  grave  poem,  and 
as  to  James,  he  was  a  weak,  bigoted  papist,  desirous,  like  other 
kings,  of  absolute  power,  but  not  properly  a  tyrant.  Line  109, 
And  midst,  harsh  and  rough,  the  elision  imluckily  placed ; 
line  115,  116,  I  cannot  suffer  an  ill-rhyme  such  as  seen  and 
sceiie  (1  forgot  the  triplet  in  line  108,  which  I  wish  were  clipped 

of  one  of  its  three  wiugs) You  will  do  right  to 

read  over  your  poem  carefully,  and  observe  where  there  be  any 
more  oversights  of  the  same  kind  with  those  I  have  noted,  and 
tio  be  corrected ;  which  you  can  do  better  than  any  other  person. 
^  friend  can  only  see  what  is  amiss,  but  the  writer  can  mend  it 
XQore  easily.  All  you  desire  in  relation  to  Sir  William  Fowne's 
xs  at  an  end  by  his  death ;  otherwise,  I  should  gladly  have 
j)erformed  it  in  the  best  and  most  effectual  manner  I  was  able. 

As  to  the  publishing  it  here,  I  utterly  differ  from  you.  No 
printer  in  this  beggarly  town,  and  enslaved  starving  kingdom, 
^^¥Ould  print  it  without  being  paid  his  full  charge  of  his  labour ; 
:^or  would  he  be  able  to  sell  two  dozen,  unless  he  could  afford  it 
:ffor  a  penny.     I  would  rather  advise  you  to  have  it  published  in 

"Sweepings  from  batchers^  stalls,  dung,  gats,  and  blood, 
Drowned  pappies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenchod  in  mud. 
Dead  rats,  and  turnip  tops,  come  tumbling  down  the  flood.''— 8. 

*rhe  City  Shower,  which  made  a  considerable  "  sensation  "  at  its  publication , 

appeared  first  in  The  Tatlcr, 
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London  by  Motte  or  Lintot,  or  any  other  bookseller  there,  who 
deals  in  poetry.  It  would  bear  a  shilling  price ;  but,  as  I 
presume  you  are  not  much  known  as  a  poet  in  that  great  ci^, 
you  should  get  some  person  of  consequence  to  recommend  it. 

As  to  what  things  were  printed  here,  on  supposition  they  were 
mine,  the  thing  was  done  against  my  inclinations — out  of  the 
disdain  I  had  of  their  being  published  in  so  obscure  and 
wretched  a  country.^  But  I  could  have  been  well  enough  satis, 
fied,  if  the  booksellers  in  London  could  have  agreed  among 
themselves  to  print  them  there.  And  I  believe  they  now  repent 
they  did  not,  because  every  printer  there  hath  a  property  in 
their  copy ;  and  what  things  are  mine  belonged  to  several  book, 
sellers,  who  might  have  shared  equally,  according  to  what  copies 
they  held.  I  have  been  called  away  till  evening.  However, 
my  paper  could  have  afForded  me  but  little  more  room,  if  I  had 
staid.    I  am,  with  true  esteem,  &c 


To  Lady  Bktty  Qermainb. 

June  8,  1735. 

I     trouble     you     sooner     than    usual,    in    acknowledging 

your  letter  of  ilay  27tli,  because  there  are  some  passages  in  it 

1  Swift  often  complainfl  of  the  Dublin  publishers  printing  his  nnacknowledged 
as  well  as  pirating  his  confessed  writings,  without  his  consent.  Writing  to 
Pulteney  the  year  before,  he  remarks :  **  Yon  will  hear,  perhaps,  that  one 
Faulkner  has  printed  four  volumes,  which  arc  called  mj  works.  He  has 
only  prefixed  the  first  letters  of  my  name — it  was  done  utterly  against  mj 
will  :  for  there  is  no  property  in  printers  or  booksellers  here,  and  I  was  not 
able  to  hinder  it.  I  did  imagine  that,  after  my  death,  the  several  London 
booksellers  would  agree  among  themselves  to  print  what  each  of  them  had,  bj 
common  consent.  But  the  man  here  has  prevented  it,  much  to  my  vexalion  : 
for  I  would  as  ii^-illingly  have  it  done  even  in  Scotland.  All  this  has  vexed 
me  not  a  little,  as  done  in  so  obscure  a  place.  I  have  never  yet  looked  into 
them,  nor^  I  believe,  I  ever  shall.'* 
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that  seem  to  require  a  quick  answer.^  If  I  forgot  the  date  of 
mine,  you  must  impute  it  to  my  ill  head ;  and,  if  I  live  two 
years  longer,  I  shall  first  forget  my  own  name,  and  last  your 
ladyship's.  I  gave  my  Lady  Kelly  an  account  of  what  you  said 
in  relation  to  her  son,  with  which  she  is  fully  satisfied.  I  detest 
the  House  of  Lords  for  their  indulgence  to  such  a  profligate, 
prostitute  villain  as  Curll,'  but  am  at  loss  how  he  could  procure 
any  letters  written  to  Mr.  Pope;  although,  by  the  vanity  or 
indiscretion  of  correspondents,  the  rogue  might  have  picked  up 
some  that  went  from  him.  Those  letters  have  not  yet  been  sent 
hither ;  therefore  I  can  form  no  judgment  on  them.  When  I 
was  leaving  England,  upon  the  Queen's  death,  I  burnt  all  the 
letters  I  could  find  that  I  had  received  from  Ministers  for  several 
years  before. 

^  The  passage  in  Ladj  B.  Uermolne's   letter,  to  which  her  oorrespoodent 
alludes,  is  the  following  — 

*<I  must  recommend  to  you  an  affair,  which  has  given  me  some  small  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  which  is,  that  you  would  not  wrap  up  old  shoes,  or 
neglected  sermons,  in  my  letters :  but  that  what  of  them  have  been  s^)ared 
from  going  towards  making  gin  for  the  ladies  may  henceforth  be  committed 
instantly  tu  the  flames — for,  you  being  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  a  wit, 
Mr.  Curl  I  will  rake  to  the  duniPf-hill  for  your  correspondence.  And,  as  to  my 
part,  I  am  satisfied  with  having  been  honoured  in  print  by  your  amorous, 
satirical,  and  gallant  letters.*'  The  famous  Curll  mystification  was  now 
engaging  the  talk  of  the  town,  and,  of  course,  unaware  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  rase,  the  quondam  heUst  who  had  been  well  known  for  her  affaires  ds 
emur,  feared,  or  affected  to  fear,  that  some  of  them  might  be  divulged  in  the 
manner  she  hints  at. 

s  Curll  was  summoned  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  by 
publishing  the  letters  of  Peers  in  his  pirated  Correi^'mdenee,      But  he  used  to 
boast  that  he  had  more  friends  in  the  House  than  Pope;    or,  as  he   has 
elegantly  expressed  it  in  poetry : — 

He  undeceived  the  nobles  all : 

More  could  he  wish  or  hope  ? 
When  Pope  had  thus  contrived  his  fall. 
He  triumphed  over  Pope. 
The  Dean  appears  not  to  have  suspected  what  has  been  since  made  tolerably 
plain,  that  Pope  himself  had  contrived  to  put  a  part  of  his  correspondence  into 
Curll's  hands,  in  order  that  the  surreptitious  edition,  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  the  consequence  of  his  doing  so,  might   make  an  accurate  publication  a 
matter  of  apparent  necessity. — S.    See  Pope's  Life  and  Writings. 
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But  as  to  the  letters  I  received  from  your  Ladyship,  I  neither 
ever  did,  or  ever  will  bum  any  of  them,  take  it  as  you  please ; 
for  I  never  bum  a  letter  that  is  entertaining,  and  consequently 
vrill  give  me  new  pleasure,  when  it  is  forgotten.^  It  is  true  I  have 
kept  some  letters,  merely  out  of  friendship ;  although  they  some, 
times  wanted  true  spelling  and  good  sense,  and  some  othera, 
whose  writers  are  dead;  for  I  live  like  a  monk,  and  hate  to 
forget  my  departed  friends.  Tet  I  am  sometimes  too  nice ;  for 
I  burnt  all  my  Lord  — 's  letters,*  upon  receiving  one  where  he 
had  used  these  words  to  me : — *'  All  I  pretend  to  is  a  great  deal  of 
sincerity,"  which,  indeed,  was  the  chief  virtue  he  wanted.  Of 
those  from  my  Lord  Halifax  I  burnt  all  but  one,  which  I  keep 
as  a  most  admirable  original  of  Court  promises  and  professions. 
I  confess,  also,  that  I  have  read  some  passages,  in  many  of  your 
letters,  to  a  friend  (but  without  naming  you — only  that  "  the 
writer  was  a  lady  "),  which  had  such  marks  of  good  sense  that 
often  the  hearers  would  not  believe  me.  And  yet  I  never  had  a 
letter  of  mine  printed,  nor  of  any  others  to  me. 

Your  Ladyship  very  much  surprises  me  with  one  passage  in 
your  letter  which,  however,  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand; 
where  you  say,  you  "  have  been  honoured  in  print  by  amorous, 
satirical,  and  gallant  letters,"  where  there  was  no  word  but  your 
bare  name  mentioned.®  I  can  assure  you,  this  is  to  me 
altogether  a  riddle,  and  what  I  never  heard  tlie  least  syllable  of ; 

>  It  ia  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  Ladj  Betty  Gennsine,  had  not  formed 
the  same  reaolation  in  regard  to  her  letters  from  Swift,  which,  apparently, 
were  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 

•  Probably  those  of  Lord  Somers. — 8. 

•  Lady  Betty  Grermain  explains  her  allusion  in  a  later  letter :  **  In  this 
hurry  of  matrimony  [the  marriage  of  her  brother  to  the  Countess  of  Suffolk] 
I  had  like  to  forget  to  answer  that  part  of  your  letter,  where  yon  say,  you 
never  heard  of  our  being  in  print  together.  I  believe  it  was  about  twenty  years 
ago  Mr.  Carllset  forth  *  Letters,  Amorous,  Satirical,  and  Gallant  between  Dr. 
Swift,  Lady  Mary  Chambre,  Lady  Betty  Germain,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Long,  and 
several  other  persons.'  I  am  afraid,"  she  adds,  *'  some  of  my  people  used  them 
according  to  their  desert,  for  they  have  not  appeared  above  ground  this  great 
while." 
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and  wish  you  would  explain  it.  No,  Madam,  I  will  never  forgive 
your  insolent  niece,^  without  a  most  humble  submission  under 
her  own  hands ;  which  if  she  will  not  comply  with,  I  shall 
draw  up  letters  between  us,  and  send  them  to  Curll. 

I  will  tell  your  Ladyship  a  cause  I  have  of  complaint  against 

the  Duke  of  Dorset.     I  have  written  to  him  about  four  times 

since  he  was  Lieutenant,  and  three  of  my  letters  were  upon 

subjects  that  concerned  hiiri  much  more  than  it  did  any  friend 

of  mine,  and  not  at  all  myself.   But  he  was  never  pleased  to  return 

me  an  answer ;  which  omission  (for  I  disdain  to  call  it  contempt) 

I  can  only  account  for  by  some  of  the  following  reasons.     He  is 

either  extremely  busy  in  the  affairs  of  the  highest  importance ; 

or  he  is  a  Duke  with  a  Garter ;  or  he  is  a  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 

or  he  is  of  a  very  ancient  noble  extraction;  or  so  obscure  a 

man  as  I  am  is  not  worth  his  remembrance ;  or,  like  the  Duke  of 

Cbandos,  he  is  an  utter  stranger  to  me,^  and  it  would  grieve  me 

to  the  soul  to  put  them  together  upon  any  one  article.     .     .     . 

I  do  assure  you,  Madam,  that  I  have  not  been  troublesome  to  my 

Xiord  Duke  in  any  particular.     Since  he  has  been  Governor,  my 

letters  have  been,  at  most,  but  once  a  year,  and  my  personal 

requests  not  so  many ;  nor  any  of  them  for  the  least  interest  that 

regarded  myself.     And,  although  it  be  true  that  I  do  not  much 

approve  the  conduct  of  affairs  in   either  kingdom,  wherein  I 

agree  with   vast  numbers  of  both  parties,  yet  I   have  utterly 

waived   intermeddling  even   in  this  enslaved  kingdom,  where, 

perhaps,  I  might  have  some  influence  to  be  troublesome.     Yet  I 

1  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Hanworth,  in  Middlesex,  by 
Lady  Mary  Berkeley,  sister  to  Lady  B.  Qermain.  She  married,  1736,  Lord 
Yere  Beaaclerc,  afterwards  Lord  Yere. — B.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
8w if t,  pardon  Swift. 

*  See  the  Epigram  beginning : — 

**  James  Bridges  and  the  Dean  had  long  been  friends  t 
James  ia  be-duked,  and  so  their  friendship  ends. 
And  sore  the  Dean  deserves  a  sharp  rebuke, 
From  knowing  James  to  boast  he  knows  the  Duke,"  &o, 

(Scott's  iSwiJi,  xiv.,  373.) 
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have  loDg  quitted  all  6uch  thoughts  out  of  perfect  despair; 
although  I  have  sometimes  wished  that  the  true  loyal  Whigs 
here  might  be  a  little  more  considered  in  the  disposition  of 
employments,  notwithstanding  their  misfortune  of  being  bom  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  which  would  gain  abundance  of  hearts 
both  to  the  Crown  and  his  Grace.  My  paper  is  so  full,  that  I 
have  not  room  to  excuse  its  length. 


To  LoBD  Obreby.^ 

Dublin,  July  17,  1735. 

I  am  like  a  desperate  debtor,  who  keeps  out  of  the 
way  as  much  as  he  can ;  and  want  of  health,  in  my  case,  is  equal 
to  want  of  money  or  of  honesty  in  the  other.  I  have  been  some 
months  settling  my  perplexed  affairs,  like  a  dying  man,  and,  like 
the  dying  man,  pestered  with  continual  interruptions  as  well  as 
difficulties.  I  have  now  finished  my  Will  in  form,  wherein  I 
have  settled  my  whole  fortime  on  the  city,  in  trust  for  building 
and  maintaining  an  Hospital  for  idiots  and  lunatics,  by  which  I 
save  the  expense  of  a  chaplain,  and  almost  of  a  physician  ;  so 
that  I  now  want  only  the  circumstances  of  health  to  be  very 
idle,  and  a  constant  correspondent,  but  no  further  than  upon 
trifles. 

As  to  writing  in  verse  or  prose,  I  am  a  real  king,  for  I  never 
had  so  many  good  subjects  in  my  life ;  and  the  more  a  king, 
because,  like  all  the  rest  of  my  rank  (except  K.  George),  I  am  so 
bad  a  governor  of  them,  that  I  do  not  regard  what  becomes  of 
them ;  nor  hath  any  single  one  among  them  thrived  under  me 

1  PriDicd  in  Mr.  Craik's  Li/c  of  Swift  (in  part),  from  MSS.  inLordCork'k 
possession. 
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ihese  three  years  past.  My  greatest  loss  is  that  of  my  Viceroy, 
Trifler  Sheridan.  .  .  .  Our  Bishop  Bundle  is  not  yet  come 
over,  and  I  believe  his  Chaplain,  Philips,  is  in  a  reasonable  fright 
that  his  patron  may  fall  sooner  than  any  living  in  the  diocese. 
I  suppose  it  is  Trim  Tram  betwixt  both,  for  neither  of  them 
have  threepenny  worth  of  stamina.  If  there  be  any  merry 
company  in  this  town,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  the  persons  and 
places,  except  when  half  a  score  come  to  sponge  on  me  every 
Sunday  evening.  Dr.  Helsham  is  as  arrogant  as  ever,  and  Dr. 
Delany  costs  two  thirteena  to  be  visited  in  wet  weather,  by 
which  I  should  be  out  of  pocket  ninepence  when  I  dine  with 
him. 

This  moment  (Wednesday,  six  o'clock,  evening,  July  6th)  Mr. 
Philips  sent  me  word  that  he  landed  with  his  bishop  this  morn, 
ing,  and  hath  sent  me  two  volumes  of  poetry  just  reeking,  by 
one  John   Hughes,   Esq.     ...     I  have  been   turning  over 
Squire  Hughes's  poem,  and  his  puppy  publisher,  one  Duncomb's 
preface  and  life  of  the  author.     This  is  all  your  fault.     I  am 
put  out  of  all  patience  to  the  present  set  of  Whifflers,  and  their 
new  fangled  politeness.     Duncomb*s  preface  is  fifty  pages  upon 
celebrating  a  fellow  I  never  once  heard  of  in  my  life,  though  I 
lived  in  London  most  of  the  time  that  Duncomb  makes  him 
flourish.     Duncomb  put  a  short  note  in  loose  paper,  to  make  me 
a  present  of  the  two  volumes,  and  desired  my  pardon  for  putting 
my  name  among  the  subscribers.     I  was  in  a  rage  when  I  looked 
and   found  my  name ;  but  was  a  little  in  coimtenance  when  I 
saw  your  Lordship's  there  too.     The  verses  and  prose  are  such  as 
our  Dublin  third-rate  rhjnuers  might  write  just  the  same,  for 
nine  hours  a  day,  till  the  coming  of  Antichrist.      I  wish  I  could 
send   them  to  you   by  post  for  your  punishment.     Pray,  my 
Lord,  as  you  ride  along,  compute  how  much  the  desolation  and 
poverty  of  the   people   have   increased  since  your  last  travels 
through  your  dominions ;  although,  I  fancy,  we  suffer  a  great 
deal  more  twenty  miles  round  Dublin  than  in  the  remoter  parts, 
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except  your  city  of  Cork,  who  are  starving  (I  hope)  by  their  own 
villainy. 

Since  you  left  the  town  there  hath  not  been  one  riot,  either  in 
the  University,  nor  among  the  Cavan  Bail/  which  causes  a  great 
dearth  of  news,  nay,  not  so  much  as  a  Review,  and  but  two  or 
three  bloody  murders.  ...  I  called  at  my  Lady  Acheson's, 
and  in  came  Philips  very  hearty,  and  has  some  excellent  stories 
piping  hot  fron>  London,  which  I  have  entreated  him  to  send 
you.  His  Bishop  is  full  of  disease ;  but  Philips  pronounces  him 
the  best  man  alive,  and  he  does«  not  Value  the  Chaplainship  the 
thousandth  part  so  much  as  the  agreeable  manner  that  it  was 
given.  This  you  will  agree  to  be  a  compliment  perfectly  new, 
as  new  as  any  of  my  Polite  Converaation.  I  will  hold  you  no 
longer,  but  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  with  more  expression  than 
the  remainder  of  this  paper  will  hold,  ever  yours. 


To  Dr.  Shebidan.* 

September  12,  1735. 

Here  is  a  very  ingenious  observation  upon  the  days  of  the 
week  and  in  rhyme,  worth  your  obser\ation — and  very  proper 
for  the  information  of  boys  and  girls,  that  they  may  not  forget 
to  reckon  them : — 

Sunday's  a  pun  day,  Monday  is  a  dun  day,  Tuesday  is  a  news 
day,  Wednesday's  a  friend's  day,  Thursday's  a  cursed  day, 
Friday's  a  dry  day,  Saturday's  the  latter  day.  I  intend  some, 
thing  of  equal  use  upon  the  months :  as — January,  women  vary.  I 
shall,  likewise,  in  due  time  make  some  observation  upon  each 
year  as  it  passes.     So  for  the  present  year : 

*  The  mob  in  St  Patrick's  Liberty. — C. 

*  This  and  the  following  letters  are  given  as  examples  of  jocular  trifling,  in 
which  Swift  often  indulged  in  writing  to  Sheridan. 
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One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

When  only  the  devil  and  bishops  will  thrive. 
And  for  the  next : — 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty^ix, 

When  the  devil  will  carry  the  bishops  to  Styx. 
Perge : — 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  seven, 

When  the  Whigs  are  so  blind  they  mistake  hell  for  heaven. 

I  will  carry  these  predictions  no  farther  than  to  year  2001, 
-when  the  learned  think  the  world  will  be  at  an  end,  or  ihejine- 
aU  caUa^traW'fee : 

The  last  is  the  period  two  thousand  and  one. 

When  M —  and  B —  to  hell  are  all  gone. 
When  that  time  comes,  pray  remember  the  discovery  came  from 
me. 

It  is  now  time  I  should  begin  my  letter.  I  hope  you  got  safe 
to  Cavan,  and  have  got  no  cold  in  those  two  terrible  days.  All 
your  friends  are  well,  and  I  as  I  used  to  be.  I  received  yours. 
My  humble  service  to  your  lady,  and  love  to  your  children.  I 
suppose  you  have  all  the  news  sent  to  you.  I  hear  of  no 
marriages  going  on.  One  Dean  Cross,  an  eminent  divine,  we 
hear  is  to  be  Bishop  of  Cork.  Stay,  till  I  ask  a  servant  what 
Patrick's  bells  ring  for  so  late  at  night. — You  fellow,  is  it  for  joy 
or  sorrow  ? — ^I  believe  it  is  some  of  our  Royal  Birthdays.  Oh, 
they  tell  me  it  is  for  joy  a  new  Master  is  chosen  for  the  Corpora- 
tion  of  Butchers.    So  farewelL 
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To  Db.  Shsbidan.^ 

April  24,  1736. 

•  •  •  Your  friend,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  who  is  upon  all 
occasions  so  zealous  to  vindicate  you,  is  one  whom  I  desire  you 
to  chide ;  for,  during  my  whole  sickness,  she  was  perpetually 
plaguing  and  sponging  on  me ;  and,  though  she  would  drink  no 
wine  herself,  yet  she  increased  the  expense  by  making  me  force 
it  down  her  throat.     .     .     . 

[Every  syllable,  that  is  worth  reading  in  this  letter,  you  are  to 
suppose  I  writ.  The  Dean  only  took  the  hints  from  me ;  but  he 
has  put  them  so  ill  together,  that  I  am  forced  to  tell  you  this  in 
my  own  justification.  Had  you  been  worth  hanging,  you  would 
have  come  to  town  this  Vacation,  and  I  would  have  shown  you  a 
poem  on  the  Legion  Club.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  certain 
person  will  pretend  he  writ  it,  because  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  his 
hand  lying  on  his  table.  But  do  not  mind  that,  for  there  are 
some  people  in  the  world  will  say  anything.  I  wish  you  could 
give  some  account  of  poor  Dr.  Sheridan.  I  hear  the  reason  he 
did  not  come  to  town  this  Easter  is,  that  he  waited  to  see  a 
neighbour  of  his  hanged.] 

Whatever  is  said  in  this  page  by  Goody  Whiteway  I  have  not 
read,  nor  will  read  ;  but  assure  you,  if  it  relates  to  me,  it  is  all 
a  lie ;  for  she  says  you  have  taught  her  that  art.  And,  as 
the  world  goes,  and  she  takes  you  for  a  wise  man,  she  ought  to 
follow  your  practice.  To  be  serious,  I  am  sorry  you  said  so 
little  of  your  own  affairs,  and  of  your  health.  And  when  will 
you  pay  me  any  money  1  for,  upon  my  conscience,  you  have  half 
starved  me. 

1  Written  altematolv  by  Swift  and  his  consin  Mre.  Whitcwaj,  who  so  long^ 
acted  as  his  nnrse.  The  partM  written  by  Mrs.  Whiteway  are  marked  bj 
bracketa. 
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[The  plover  eggs  were  admirable,  and  the  worsted  for  the 
Dean's  stockings  so  fine,  that  not  one  knitter  here  can  knit 
them.] 

We  neither  of  us  know  what  the  other  hath  writ.  So  one 
answer  will  serve,  if  y6u  write  to  us  both,  provided  you  justly 
give  us  both  our  share ;  and  each  of  us  will  read  our  own  part. 
Pray,  tell  me  how  you  breathe,  and  whether  that  disonjer  be 
better. 

[If  the  Dean  should  give  you  any  hint  about  money,  you  need 
not  mind  him ;  for,  to  my  knowledge,  he  borrowed  twenty 
pounds  a  month  ago  to  keep  himself  alive.] 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  poor  Mrs.  Whiteway  is  to  be 
hanged  on  Tuesday  next,  for  stealing  a  piece  of  Indian  silk  out 
of  Bradshaw*s  shop,  and  did  not  set  the  house  on  fire  as  I 
advised  her.  I  have  ^Tit  a  very  masterly  poem  on  the  Legion 
Club ;  which,  if  the  printer  should  be  condemned  to  be  hanged 
for  it,  you  will  see  in  a  threepenny  book ;  for  it  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  lines.  Mrs.  Whiteway  is  to  have  half  the  profit  and 
half  tlie  hanging. 

[The  Drapier  went  this  day  to  the  Tholsel  as  a  Merchant^  to 
sign  a  petition  to  the  Government  against  lowering  the  gold ; 
where  we  hear  he  made  a  long  speech,  for  which  he  will  be 
reckoned  a  Jacobite.  Qod  send  hanging  does  not  go  round.] 
YouiBy  &c. 


To  Db.  Shebidan. 

1736. 

I  received  your  letter  which  began  with  lings.^    You  have 
thirteen  in  all,  and  I  have  got  but  a  hundred  and  sixty — a  trifle  I 

1  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Sheridan,  of  this  time,  Swift  takes  np  a  large  part 
of  it  with  a  number  of  words  aU  so  ending.  The  correspondence  of  the  two 
intimate  friends  aboand  in  trifling  of  this  or  a  similar  kind. 
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Find  me  ten  more  than  mine,  and  I  will  give  you  ten  guineas 
for  the  eleventh.  Mine  are  all  down,  and  only  twelve  which  are 
not  entered  in  a  letter,  which  I  will  send  you  when  health 
permits,  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  that  may  be  a 
twelvemonth  hence,  if  my  disorder  will  let  me  hold  out  so  long. 
You  were  bom  to  be  happy,  for  you  take  the  least  piece  of 
good  fortune  cheerfully.  I  suppose  that  your  arithmetic  is,  that 
three  boys  a  week  are  a  himdred  and  fifty  .nine  in  a  year ;  and 
seven  guineas  a  week  are  three  himdred  and  sixty-five  per 
annum.  Can  you  reckon  that  the  county,  and  the  next,  and 
Dublin,  will  provide  you  with  thirty  lads  in  all,  and  good  pay, 
of  which  a  dozen  shall  be  lodgers?  Does  the  cheapness  of  things 
answer  your  expectation  ?  Have  you  sent  away  your  late  younger 
married  daughter  ?  And  will  you  send  away  the  other  I  Let 
iiie  desire  you  will  be  very  regular  in  your  accounts :  because 
a  very  honest  friend  of  mine  and  yours  tells  me,  that,  with  all 
your  honesty,  it  is  an  uneajsy  thing  to  have  any  dealings  with 
you  that  relate  to  accounts,  by  your  frequent  forgetfulness  and 
confusion.  For  you  have  no  notion  of  regularity ;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it,  considering  the  scattered,  confused  manner  in  which 
you  have  lived.  Mrs.  Whiteway  thanks  you  for  the  good 
opinion  you  have  of  her,  and  I  know  she  always  loved  and 
defended  you.  I  cannot  tell  when  I  shall  be  able  to  travel ;  I 
have  three  other  engagements  on  my  hands,  but  the  principal  is 
to  see  the  Bisliop  of  O.ssory.  Yet  I  dreiid  the  lying  abroad 
above  five  miles.  I  am  never  well.  Some  sudden  turns  are 
every  day  threatening  me  with  a  giddy  tit ;  and  my  affairs  are 
terribly  embroiled.  I  have  a  scheme  of  living  with  you,  when 
the  College  Green  Club*  is  to  meet;  for,  in  those  times,  I  detest 
the    town,   and    hearing    the  follies,   corruptions,   and   sLivish 


>  The  Irish  ParUaiicnt,  for  the  |X)litical  proceediDg3t)f  which  he  expresseR 
contempt  eqaal,  at  least,  to  his  dislike  for  those  of  the  ParliameDt  of  Great 
britain.     His  Legion  Club  is  a  severe  satire  upon  it. 
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practices  of  those  misrepresentative  brutes ;  and  resolve,  if  I  can 
stir,  to  pass  that  whole  time  at  Bath  or  Cavan. 

I  say  again,  keep  very  regular  accounts,  in  large  books,  and  a 
fair  hand — not  like  me,  who,  to  save  paper,  confuse  everything. 
Your  mind  is  honest,  but  your  memory  a  knave ;  and,  therefore, 
the  Scotch  mean  the  same  thing  by  "  minding  "  that  we  do  by 
•*  remembering."  "  Sirrah,"  said  I,  to  a  Scotch  footman,  "why 
did  not  you  go  that  errand?"  "Because  I  did  not  mind  it," 
quoth  Sawny.  A  curse  on  those  twenty  soldiers  drumming 
through  my  Liberty  twice  a  day,  and  going  to  a  Barrack  ^  the 
G(ovemment  hath  placed  just  under  my  nose.  I  think  of  a  line 
in  Virgil  Travesty: — "  The  devil  cut  their  yelping  weasons." 

We  expect  Lord  Orrery  and  Bishop  Bundle  next  week.  This 
letter  was  intended  for  last  post,  but  interniptions  and  horses 
hindered  it.  Poor  Mrs.  Acheson  is  relapsed  at  Grange,  and 
worse  than  ever.  I  was  there  yesterday,  and  met  Dr.  Helsham, 
-who  hopes  she  was  a  little  better. — 16th.  Here  has  nobody  been 
hanged,  married,  or  dead,  that  I  hear  of.  Dr.  Grattan  is  con- 
fined  by  a  boil — ^if  you  ask  him  where,  he  will  sell  you  a  bar- 
gain. My  chief  country-companion  now  is  Philosopher  Webster : 
for  the  Grattans  and  Jacksons  are  neither  to  be  found  at  home 
or  abroad,  except  Robin,  who  cannot  stir  a  foot. 


To  Mb.  John  Templb.* 

Dubh'n,  Feb.  17.36-7. 
The  letter  which  I  had  the  favour  to  receive  from  you  I  read 
to  your  cousin  Mrs.  Dingley,  who  lodges  in  my  neighbourhood. 

1  Afterwards  called  the  Piddle^Quard,  and  kept  within  the  Liberties  of  St^ 
Patrick's,  to  suppress  riots.— Faalkner. 

*  John  Temple,  Esq.,  was  the  nephew,  and  his  wife  the  granddaughter  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  by  his  only  son,  John  Temple,  who  died  before  his  fath(>r 
in  1689.  Mr.  Temple  was  Solicitor  and  Attorney-Oeueral  in  Frolniul,  and 
esteemed  an  excellent  lawyer,    lie  died  at  Moor  Park  in  1752. — N. 
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She  was  very  well  pleased  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  but  a  little 
mortified  that  you  did  not  mention  or  inquire  after  her.  She 
is  quite  sunk  with  age  and  imwieldiness,  as  well  as  with  a  very 
scanty  support.  I  sometimes  make  her  a  small  present,  as  my 
abilities  can  reach :  for  I  do  not  find  that  her  nearest  relations 
consider  her  in  the  least. 

Jenras  told  me  that  your  aunt*s  picture^  is  in  Sir  Peter 
Lely's  best  manner,  and  the  drapery  all  in  the  same  hand.  I 
shall  think  myself  very  well  paid  for  it,  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  order  some  mark  of  your  favour  to  Mrs.  Dingley.  I  do 
not  mean  a  pension,  but  a  small  sum  to  put  her  for  once  out  of 
debt ;  and,  if  I  live  any  time,  I  shall  see  that  she  keeps  herself 
clear  of  the  world ;  for  she  is  a  woman  of  as  much  piety  and 
discretion  as  I  have  known. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  state  of 
your  family.  I  know  nothing  of  your  lady,  or  what  children 
you  have,  or  any  other  circumstances ;  neither  do  I  find  that  Mr. 
Hatch  can  inform  me  in  any  one  point.  I  very  much  approve 
of  your  keeping  up  your  family-house  at  Moor  Park.  I  have 
heard  it  is  verv  much  chanojed  for  the  better  as  well  as  the 
Gardens.  The  tree  on  which  I  carved  tliose  words — -fact am, 
nepot'ibus  umbram — is  one  of  those  elms  that  stand  in  the 
liollow  ground  just  before  the  house :  but  1  suppose  the  lettera 
lire  widened  and  grown  shapeless  by  time. 

I  know  nothinjjf  more  of  vour  brother  than  tliat  he  has  an 
Irish  title  (I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  witli  such  a  feather), 
and  that  some  reason  or  other  drew  us  into  a  correspondence, 
which  was  very  rough.^  But  I  have  forgot  what  was  the 
quarrel.  This  letter  goes  by  my  Lord  Castledurrow,  who  ir.  a 
gentleman  of  very  good  sense  and  wit.     I  suspect,  by  takiui; 


>  Picture  of  Lady  Giffard,  sister  of  Sir  W.  Temple. — S.    It  irill  be  renieiii- 
kicred  thai  Swift  aud  she  had  been  oq  not  the  bt'si  terina. 


*  oee  tlio  curre8|M>udeuce  wttli  Lord  Pulnierstoii. — S. 
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bis  son  with  him,  that  he  designs  to  see  us  no  more.  I  desire  to 
present  my  most  humble  service  to  your  lady,  with  hearty 
t^liauks  for  her  remembrance  of  me. 


To  Mb.  Popk. 

Peb.9, 17.V5.7. 

I  cannot  properly  call  you  my  best  friend,  l>ecaiifte  I  fia%'e  not 

smother  left  who.  deserves  the  name — such  a  havoc  have  tirn*?, 

<leath,  exile,  and  oblivion  made.     Perhaps  you  would  fiave  f<?vkei 

complaints  of  my  ill  health  and  lowness  of  spirit-,  if  th^ry  w^^rf: 

not  some  excuse  for  my  delay  of  writing  even  Uj  you.     It  L? 

■perfectly  right  what  you  say  of  the   indifference   in  comrnou 

friends — whether  we  are  sick  or  well,  happy  or  mL^frrable,     T\tH 

Tery  maid-servants  in  a  family  have  the  same  notion.     I  hixvn 

often  heard  them  say.  Ah  !  I  am  very  sick,  if  anyWhj  Cfirtfl  ft  ft 

4t  !    I  am  vexed   when  my  visitors  come  with  the  cornplim<;nt 

usual  here — Mr.  Dean,  I  hope  you  are  very  well.     My  |x>pii. 

larity  that   you  mention  is  wholly   confin«5^1    to   the  common 

people,  who  are    more  constant  than  thore    we   ini-^JiW   th<rif 

betters.     I  walk  the  streets,  and  so  do  my  lower  fricri^lif,  from 

whom,   and  from  whom  alone,    I   have   a   thou -and    fiat;^  and 

blessings  upon  old  scores,  which  tho-e  we  rjx\\  the  f/^.fdry  have 

forgot.     But  I  have  not  the  love,  or  hardly  the  civility,  ol   any 

one  man  in  power  or  station;  and  I  f;an  Ix^a*-!  th;u   I  neither 

visit  nor  am  acquainted  with  any  lord,  temporal  or  .-pirifjal,  in 

the  whole  Kingdom ;  nor  am  able  to  do  the  lea-t  jr^xxl  otfi^M;  to 

the  most  deserving  man,  except  what  I  ^;an  dl-jK/*^.-  of  in   my 

own  Cathedral   upon  a  vacancy.       What    hita  nnnk    rny  ^piritn 

more  than  even  years  and  feickness,  Ls  refi«^;iing  on  the   ni^^Ai 
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execrable  corruptions  that  run   through  every  branch  of  pubhc 
management. 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  those  lines  translated,  singula  de  nobi^i 
anni}  You  have  put  them  into  a  strong  and  admirable  light :  but, 
however,  I  am  so  partial  as  to  be  more  delighted  with  those 
which  are  to  do  me  the  greatest  honour  I  shall  ever  receive  from 
Posterity,  and  will  outweigh  the  malignity  of  ten  thousand 
enemies.  I  never  saw  them  before,  by  which  it  is  plain  that  tlie 
letter  you  sent  me  miscarried.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have 
choice  of  new  acquaintances,*  and  some  of  them  may  lie 
deserving,  for  youth  is  the  season  of  virtue ;  corruptions  grow 
with  years,  and  I  believe  the  oldest  rogue  in  England  is  the 
•  greatest.  You  have  years  enough  before  you  to  watch  whether 
these  new  acquaintances  will  keep  their  virtue,  when  they  leave 
you  and  go  into  the  world :  how  long  their  spirit  of  inde- 
pendency will  last  against  the  temptations  of  future  ministers 
and  future  kings.  As  to  the  new  Lord-Lieutenant,  I  never  knew 
any  of  the  family ;  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  any  job 
done  by  him  for  any  deserving  friend. 


To    Mr.    PrLTKNKY, 

March  7,  173G-7. 

.  *  •  I  did  not  receive  the  letter  you  mentioned  from 
Bath ;  and  yet  I  have  imagined,  for  some  months  past,  that 
the  meddlers  of  the  Post-Offices  here  and  in  London  have  grown 

1  ''The  circling  yean  on  human  pleasures  prej : 
They  steal  my  hamoar  and  my  mirth  away." — S. 

•  His  new  acquaintances  were,  probably,  Ljttelton,  Murray,  Lord  Com- 
bury,  Ac. — Bowlea. 
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iveary  of  their  curiosity  by  finding  the  little  satisfaction  it  gave 

them.     I  agree  heartily  in  your  opinion  of  physicians.     I  have 

esteemed  many  of  them  as  learned,  ingenious  men :  but  I  never 

received   the  least  benefit  from   their  advice  or  prescriptions. 

And  poor  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  the  only  man  of  the  faculty  who 

t>eemed  to  understand  my  case ;  but  could  not  remedy  it.     But 

to   conquer  five  physicians,   all   eminent  in  their  way,    was  a 

victory  that  Alexander  and  Ca3sar  could  never  pretend  to.     I 

desire  that  my  prescription  of  living  may  be  published,  which  you 

design  to  follow,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  ^  which,    however, 

I  do  not  value  a  rush,  nor  the  animal  itself,   as  it  now  acts : 

neither  will  I  ever  value  myself  as  sl  phUantliropiis,  because  it  is 

now  a  creature  (taking  a  vast  majority)  that  I  hate  more  than  a 

toad,  a  viper,  a  wasp,  a  stork,  a  fox,  or  any  other  that  you  will 

please  to  add. 

Since  the  date  of  your  letter,  we  understand  there  is  another 
Duke  to  govern  here.  Mr.  Stoplond  was  with  nie  last  night. 
He  is  as  well  provided  for,  and  to  his  own  siitisfaction,  as  any 
private  clergyman.  He  engaged  me  to,  present  his  best  respects 
and  ackuovvledguients  by  you.  Your  modesty  in  refusing  to 
take  a  viotto  goes  too  far.  The  sentence  is  not  a  boast,  because 
it  is  every  man's  duty  in  morals  and  religion.^ 

1  **  Risiniif  earlj,  eating  little,  drinking  less,  and  riding  daily.'*— Pal tency 
to  Swift— Dec.  31,  1736. 

a  "  There  is  a  sentence,"  writes  Mr.  Pulteney,  Dec.  81,  1786,  «  I  think  it 
is  in  TuUy's  Ojfficcs,  which  I  admire  extremely,  and  should  bo  tempted  to 
take  it  for  a  jtwitOf  if  ever  1  took  one,  AmiHs  prodessc^  nemini  nocere. 
It  is  a  noble  sentiment,  and  shall  be  my  rale,  though,  perhaps,  never  my 
mottf^y  He  adds,  in  the  same  letter,  **Pope  shewed  me  a  iutter  he  had  lately 
from  Toa.  We  grieved  extremely  to  find  yoa  so  fall  of  complaints,  and  we 
wished  heartily  yua  might  be  well  enoagh  to  make  a  trip  here  in  spring. 
Shifting  the  scene  was  of  great  service  to  me:  perhaps  it  might  be  so  tu  you. 
I  mended  from  the  moment  I  had  crossed  the  seas,  and  sensibly  felt  tho 
benefit  of  changing  air.  His  Majesty  is  still  on  the  other  side.  He  has 
escaped  being  at  sea  in  tho  tempestaoas  weather  wo  have  had — but  when  tho 
wind  'will  let  him  come,  God  knows.  Lord  Chesterfield  says,  if  he  docs  not 
romo  by  Twch'th-daVy  tho  people  will  Kimj  and  (^aecn  without  him. — I  must 
toll  you  a  ridiculous  iucident,  perhaps  yoa  have  not  heard  it.    Ou-j  Mrs. 
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Indeed,  we  differ  here  from  what  you  have  been  told  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset's  having  given  great  satisfaction  the  last  time  he 
was  with  us — particularly,  in  his  disposal  of  two  bishoprics,  and 
other  Church  as  well  as  Civil  preferments.  I  wrote  to  a  lady  in 
London,  his  Grace's  near  relation  and  intimate,^  that  she  would 
no  more  continue  the  office  of  a  go-between  (as  she  called  her- 
self) betwixt  the  Duke  and  me ;  because  I  never  design  to 
attend  him  [at  the  Castle],  and  yet  I  allow  him  to  be  as  agree- 
able a  j)erson  in  conversation  as  I  have  almost  any  wliere  met.  I 
sent  my  letter  to  that  lady  under  a  cover  addressed  to  the  Duke ; 
and  in  it  I  made  many  complaints  against  some  proceedings, 
wliich  I  suppose  he  has  seen.  I  never  made  him  one  request  for 
myself;  and,  if  I  spoke  for  another,  he  was  always  upon  his 
guard — ^which  was  but  twice,  and  for  trifles — ^but  failed  in 
both. 

The  father  of  our  friend^  in  France  may  outlive  the  son; 
for  I  would  venture  a  wager,  that  if  you  pick  out  twenty  of  the 
oldest  men  in  England,  nineteen  of  tliem  have  l)een  the  most 
Nvortliless  fellows  in  the  kingdom.  You  tell  me  with  great 
kindness  as  well  as  gravity,  that  I  ought  this  spring  to  make  a 
trip  to  Englurl;  and  your  motive  is  admirable — that  shifting 
the  scene  wiis  of  great  service  to  you,  and,  tlierefore,  it  may 
be  so  to  me.  I  answer  as  an  Ac^idemic,  nego  consequent iaiii. 
And,  besides,  coin2)arisons  are  odious.     You  are  what  the  French 

Mapp,  a  famons  she  bone-eettcr  and  inountebank,  coming  to  town  with  a 
coach  and  six  horses,  on  the  Kentish  roud,  was  met  by  u  rabble  of  |>eople, 
who,  seeing  lier  very  odiUy  and  tawdrily  dressed,  took  her  for  a  foreigner, 
and  concluded  she  must  be  a  certain  great  person's  mistress.  Upon  this  they 
fidlowed  the  coach,  bawling  out,  *  No  Hanover  whore !  No  Hanover  whore!  * 
The  lady  within  the  coach  was  much  oH'endcd,  let  down  the  glass,  and 
screamed  louder  than  uny  of  them, — *  She  was  no  Hanover  whore  !  She  was 
an  English  one  !  *  Upon  which  they  cried  out,  (lod  bless  your  Ladyship, 
quitted  the  pursuit,  and  wished  her  a  good  jnurney." 

1  l«ady  Betty  Germaine,  Jan.  29. 

*  nolitigbroke,  wUose  father,  Sir  Henry  St.  John  (Bart.),  had  bjen  created 
Baroa  St.  John,  ot  Battersca,  and  Viscount  St.  John. 
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<^11  plein  de  vie.  As  you  are  much  younger,  so  I  am  a  dozen 
yean  older  than  my  age  makes  me,  by  infirmities  of  mind  and 
body:  to  which  I  add  the  perpetual  detestation  of  all  public 
persons  and  affairs  in  both  kingdoms. 

I  spread  the  story  of  Mrs.  Mapp,  while  it  was  new  to  us. 
There  was  something  himiorous  in  it  throughout  that  pleased 
everybody  here.  Will  you  engage  for  your  friend  Carteret  that 
he  will  oppose  any  step  toward  arbitrary  power?  He  has 
promised  me,  under  a  penalty,  that  he  will  continue  firm ;  and 
yet  some  reports  go  here  of  him  that  have  a  little  disconcerted 
me.  Learning  and  good  sense  he  has  to  a  great  degree,  if  the 
love  of  power  and  riches  do  not  overbalance. 

Pray  God  long  continue  the  gifts  he  has  bestowed  you,  to  be 
the  chief  support  of  liberty  to  your  country,  and  let  all  the 
people  say  Aruen,  I  am,  with  the  truest  respect,  and  highest 
esteem,  &c. 


To  The  Earl  op  Oxford.* 

June  14,  1737. 

I  had  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  your  Lordship, 
dated  April  the  7th,  which  I  was  not  prepared  to  answer  till  this 
time.  Your  Lordship  must  needs  have  known  that  the  History 
you  mention,  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Queen's  Reign,*  was 

1  Son  of  Bobert  llarley,  first  Lord  Oxford. 

3  Lord  Oxford  had  heard  of  Swift's  purpose  to  publish  tliis  well-known 
narrative,  and  fearing  some  inconvenient  revelations,  it  seems,  in  regard  to 
his  father's  political  condaot,  had  written  to  Swift  deprecating  immediato 
imblication  : — "  As  I  am  most  tmly  sensiblo  of  yoar  constant  regard  and 
sincere  friendship  for  my  father—- even  to  partiality,  if  I  may  say  so — I  am  very 
sensible  of  the  share  and  part  he  must  bear  in  such  a  History.  As  I  remember 
when  I  read  over  that  History  of  yours,  I  can  recolloct  that  thoro  seemed  lo 
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vrritten  at  Windsor,  just  upon  finishing  the  Peace ;  at  which  time 
your  father  and  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  each  other,  that  was  attended  with  very  bad  consequences. 
When  I  came  to  Ireland  to  take  this  Deanery  (after  the  Peace 
was  made)  I  could  not  stay  here  above  a  fortnight,  being  recalled 
by  a  hundred  letters  to  hasten  back,  and  to  use  my  endeavours 
in  reconciling  those  Ministers.  I  left  them  the  History  you 
mention,  wliich  I  finished  at  Windsor,  to  the  time  of  the  Peace. 
When  I  returned  to  England  I  found  their  quarrels  and  coldness 
increased.  I  laboured  to  reconcile  them  as  much  as  I  was  able. 
I  contrived  to  bring  tliem  to  my  Lord  Masham's,  at  St.  James's. 
My  Lord  and  Lady  Masham  left  us  together.  I  expostulated 
with  them  both,  but  could  not  find  any  good  consequences.  I 
was  to  go  to  Windsor  next  day  with  my  Lord  Treasurer ;  I  pre- 
tended  business  that  prevented  me,  expecting  that  they  would 
come  to  some.*  .  .  But  I  followed  them  to  W^indsor,  where 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke  told  me  that  my  scheme  had  come  to 
nothing.  Things  went  on  all  the  same  rate ;  they  grew  more 
estranged  everv  djiv.  Mv  Jjord  Treasurer  found  his  credit  dailv 
declining.  In  May,  before  the  Queen  died,  I  liad  my  last  meel- 
in<r  with    them  at  mv  Lord  Ma;shani's.     He  left  us  toscether. 

lie  a  want  of  some  papors  to  make  it  more  complet«,  which  was  not  in  oar 
power  to  obtain:  besides,  thero  were  some  severe  things  said,  which  mi'irht 
have  been  very  currently  talked  of,  but  now  will  want  a  proper  evidence  to 
6Upj>ort.  For  these  reasons  it  is  that  I  do  entreat  the  favour  of  you,  and  make 
it  my  earnest  request,  that  you  will  give  your  [positive  directions,  that  this 
History  l)e  not  printed  and  published,  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it,  with  a  liberty  of  shewing  it  to  some  family  friends,  whom  I  would 
consult  upon  this  occasion.  I  beg  pardon  for  this*.  I  hope  you  will  be  so 
^ood  as  to  grant  my  request.  I  do  it  with  great  dofcreucc  to  you.  If  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  3'ou,  I  could  soon  eay  something  Ui  you  that  would  con- 
vince you  I  am  not  wrong  :  they  are  not  proper  for  a  letter,  as  yon  will  easily 
guess."  He  again  protests,  with  equal  deference,  against  the  publication,  in 
a  letter  dated  July  4.  This  renewed  application,  it  seem'*,  had  the  desired 
effect :  for  the  MS.  was  sent  to  England,  and  submitted  to  Lord  Oxford  and 
hia  friends. 

1  Here  is  a  blank  left  for  some  word  or  other,  such  as  '^jrcement,  reconcilia^ 
ii"n,  or  the  like. — S. 
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and  therefore  I  spoke  very  freely  to  them  both,  and  told  them, 
•*  I  would  retire,  for  I  found  all  was  gone."  Lord  Boliogbroke 
Tpv^hispered  me,  I  was  in  th.e  right.  Your  father  said,  "  All 
^would  do  well."  I  told  him  that  I  would  go  to  Oxford  on 
[Monday,  since  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  be  of  any  ase.  I 
took  coach  to  Oxford  on  Monday ;  went  to  a  friend  in  Berkshire ; 
there  staid  until  the  Queen's  death;  and  then  to  my  station 
liere,  where  I  staid  twelve  years,  and  never  saw  my  Lord,  your 
lather,  afterward. 

They  could  not  agree  about  printing  the  History  of  tlie  Four 

JLast  Years ;  and  therefore  I  have  kept  it  to  this  time,  wlien  I 

determine  to  publish 'it  in  London,  to  the  confusion  of  all  those 

rascals  who  have  accused  the  Queen  and  that  Ministry  of  making 

St  bad  Peace — to  which  that  [Whig]  Party  entirely  owew  the 

Protestant   Succession.     I   was  then   in  the  greatest  trust   and 

coutidence  with  your  father,  the  Lord  Treju^urer,  as  well  as  with 

my   Lord  Bolingbroke,   and   all  others   who   ha4^1   jiart  in   the 

Administration.     I  had  all  the  Letters  from  the  Se<;retarv*H  ()il\('A: 

during  the  Treaty  of  Peace.     Out  of  those,  and  what  I  learner] 

from  the  Ministry,  I  formed  that  History,  which  I  am  now  going 

to  publish  for  the  information  of  Posterity,  and  to  control  th«; 

most  impudent  falsehoods   which  have   Ijeen    publi-herl    sinc^?. 

I  wanted  no  kind  of  materials.     I  knew  your  fatln^r  UjtN^r  than 

you  could  at  that  time;  and  I  do   impartially  think  hirn  th<' 

most  virtuous  Minister,  and  the  most  able,  that  ever  J  reni<;niU;r 

to  have  read  of. 

If  yqur  Lordship  has  any  particular  circumstances  tliat  may 
fortify  what  I  have  said  in  the  HisU/n/,  such  as  hftter.-i  or 
materials,  I  am  content  they  hfhould  be  prinUj/i  at  the  end,  hy 
way  of  appendix.  I  loved  my  Lord,  your  father,  Unter  tlian  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  although  I  had  no  obligation  Ut 
him  on  the  wrore  of  i>retenaent,  having  Ujen  driven  to  this 
wretched  kingdom,  to  which]  wa^  almo>*t  a  stranger,  by  hiv  want 
of  power  to  keep  me  in  what  I  ought  to  call  my  own  counli y, 
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although  I  happened  to  be  dropped  here,  and  was  a  year  old  before 
I  left  it,  and,  to  mj  sorrow,  did  not  die  before  I  came  back  to  it 
again.  I  am  extremely  glad  of  the  felicity  you  have  in  your 
aUiances,  and  desire  to  present  my  most  humble  respects  to  my 
Lady  Oxford,  and  your  daughter,  the  Duchess. 

As  to  the  History  it  is  only  of  affairs  which  I  know  very 
well,  and  had  all  the  advantages  possible  to  know,  when  you 
were,  in  some  sort,  but  a  lad.  One  great  design  of  it  is,  to  do 
justice  to  the  Ministry  at  that  time,  and  to  refute  all  objections 
against  them,  as  if  they  had  a  design  of  bringing  in  Popery 
and  the  Pretender ;  and,  farther,  to  demonstrate  that  the  present 
Settlement  of  the  Crown  was  chiefly  owing  to  my  Lord,  your 
father.*  I  can  never  expect  to  see  England  ;  I  am  now  too  old 
and  too  sickly,  added  to  almost  a  perpetual  deafness  and 
giddiness.  I  live  a  most  domestic  life.  I  want  nothing  that  is 
necessary ;  but  I  am  in  a  cursed,  factious,  oppressed,  miserable 
country,  not  made  so  by  Nature,  but  by  the  slavish,  hellish, 
principles  of  an  execrable,  prevailing  faction  in  it. 

Farewell,  my  Lord.  I  have  tired  you  and  myself.  I  desire 
again  to  present  my  most  humble  respects  to  my  Lady  Oxford, 
and  the  Duchess,  your  daughter.  Pray  God  preserve  you  long 
and  happy  I  I  shall  diligently  inquire  into  your  conduct  from 
those  who  will  tell  me.  You  have  hitherto  continued  right ;  let 
me  hear  that  you  persevere  so.  Your  task  will  not  be  long,  for 
I  am  not  in  a  condition  of  health  or  time  to  trouble  this  world 
[long],  and  I  am  heartily  weary  of  it  already;  and  so  should  be  in 
England,  which  I  hear  is  full  as  corrupt  as  this  poor  enslaved 
country.     I  am,  with  the  truest  love  and  respect,  &c. 

'  In  reply  to  all  this  confident  sssortion,  it  can  only  be  answered,  that 
Bwift,  in  this  case,  could  not  have  be^n  admitted  into  the  secret  coonsels  of 
the  Ministry. 
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To  Mb  Lkwi8.* 

Jnly  23,  1737. 

While  any  of  those  who  used  to  write  to  me  were  alive, 
I  always  inquired  after  you.  But,  since  your  Secretary- 
ship in  the  Queen's  time,  I  believed  you  were  so  glutted 
with  the  office,  that  you  had  not  patience  to  venture  on  a  letter 
to  an  absent,  useless  acquaintance ;  and  I  find  I  owe  yours  to  my 
Lord  Oxford. 

The  History  you  mention  was  written  above  a  year  before 
the  Queen's  death.  I  left  it  with  the  Treasurer  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  when  I  first  came  over  to  take  the  Deanery.  I 
returned  in  less  than  a  month ;  but  the  Ministry  could  not  agree 
about  printing  it.  It  was  to  conclude  with  the  Peace.^  I  staid 
in  London  above  nine  months ;  but,  not  being  able  to  reconcile 
the  quarrels  between  these  two,  I  went  to  a  friend  in  Berkshire, 
and,  on  the  Queen's  death,  came  here  for  good  and  all.  I  am 
confident  you  read  that  History,  as  this  Lord  Oxford  did,  as  he 
owns  in  his  two  letters,  the  last  of  which  reached  me  not  above 
tea  days  ago.  You  know,  on  the  Queen's  death,  how  the  Peace 
and  all  proceedings  were  universally  condemned.  This  I  knew 
would  be  done,  and  the  chief  cause  of  my  writing  was,  not  to  let 
such  a  Queen  and  Ministry  be  under  such  a  load  of  infamy,  or 
posterity  be  so  ill-informed,  &c. 

Lord  Oxford  is  in  the  wrong  to  be  in  pain  alK)ut  his  father's 
cliaracter,  or  his  proceedings  in  his  Ministry  ;  wliicli  is  so  drawn 
that  his  greatest  admirers  will  rather  censure  me  for  partialit}'. 
Keither  can  he  tell  me  anything  material  out  of  his  Paj)ers, 
which  I  was  not  then  informed  of;  nor  do  I  know  anybody  but 
youn-elf  who   could    give    me   more   light    than    what   I    then 

'  A  jfTcat  favourite  of  Harlem's,  and  intioiato  friend  of  Swift  during  tlio 
period  17lUiJr.' 
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received.  For  I  remember  I  often  consulted  with  you,  aud  took 
memorials  of  many  important  particulars  which  you  told  me,  as 
I  did  of  others,  for  four  years  together.  I  can  tind  no  way  to 
have  the  original  delivered  to  Lord  Oxford  or  to  you ;  for  the 
person  who  has  it  will  not  part  it  out  of  his  hands,  but,  I 
believe,  would  be  contented  to  let  it  be  read  to  either  of  you,  if 
it  could  be  done  without  letting  it  out  of  his  hands,^  although, 
perhaps,  that  may  be  too  late.  If  my  health  would  have  per- 
mitted me,  for  some  years  past,  to  have  ventured  as  far  as 
London,  I  would  have  satisfied  both  my  Lord  and  you.  I  believe 
you  know  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  now  busy  in  France,  writing 
the  History  of  his  Own  Time ;  and  how  much  he  grew  to  hate 
the  Treasurer  you  know  too  well,  and  I  know  how  much  Loni 
Bolingbroke  hates  liis  very  memory.  This  is  what  tlie  present 
Lord  Oxford  should  be  in  most  pain  at,  not  about  me. 

I  have  had  my  share  of  affliction  sufficient,  in  the  loss  of  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  and  poor  Gay,  and  others  * ;  and  I  heartily  pity  poor 
Lord  Ma<4ham.  I  would  fain  know  whether  his  son  be  a  valuable 
vounor  man  ;  because  I  much  dislike  his  education.  When  I  wa< 
liust  amonjj  vou,  h>ir  William  Wvndham  was  in  a  biid  state  of 
liealth.  I  always  loved  him,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  from  you  the 
ligure  he  makes.  But  I  know  so  little  of  what  pa^^es,  that  I 
never  heard  of  Lady  Blandford,  his  present  wife.  Lord 
Bat  hurst  used  to  write  to  me,  but  has  dropped  it  some  years. 
Pray,  is  Charles  Ford  yet  alive  I  for  lie  has  dropped  me,  too  ;  or, 
jierhaps,  my  illness  has  hindered  me  from  provoking  his  remeni- 
l)rance,  for  I  have  been  lon^  in  a  verv  bad  condition.  Mv 
deafness,  which  used  to  be  ocaisional,  and  for  a  short  time,  luis 

^  As  a  little  before  this  period  the  great  abilities  of  Dr.  Swift  had  he^inin  to 
fail,  he  had,  in  order  to  gratify  some  of  his  acquaintances,  called  for  the 
Hislorv  once  or  twice  out  of  his  friend's  hands,  and  lent  it  abroad  :  by  which 
means  parts  of  the  contents  were  whispered  about  the  town,  and  seYoral  had 
]tn'tended  to  have  read  it,  who,  pcrha^is,  had  not  seen  one  line  of  it.— 
Deane  Swift. 

•  Arbuthnot  died  in  Feb.,  1735,  Gay  in  Dec,  1732. 
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Ftuck  by  me  now  several  months,  without  intermist^ion  ;  so  that  I 
am  unfit  for  any  conversation,  except  one  or  two  Stentors  of 
oither  sex,  and  my  old  giddinjess  is  likewise  become  chronical, 
although  not  in  equal  violence  with  my  former  short  fit*:. 

I  was  never  so  much  deceived  in  anv  Scot  as  that  execrable 
Tjord  K — ^  whom  I  loved   extremelv,  and  now  detest  bevoud 
expression.     You  say  so  little  of   yourself,   that   I  know   not 
^jvhether  you  are  in  health  or  in  sickness,  only  that  you  lead  a 
mere  animal  life,  which,  with  nine  parts  in  ten,  is   a  sign  of 
liealth.     I  find  you  have  not,  like  me,  lost  your  memory ;  nor,  I 
liope,  your  sense  of  hearing,  which  is  the  greatest  loss  of  any, 
and  more  comfortless  than  even  being  blind.     I  mean,  in  the 
article  of  company.     Writing  no  longer  amu^^es  me.  for  I  can- 
not think.     I  dine  constantly  at  home,  in  my  diamber,  with  a 
grave  houskeeper,  whom  I    call  Sir    Robert,  and    sometimes 
xeceive  one  or  two  friends,  and  a  female  cousin,  with  stronj^, 
liigh,  tenor  voices.^ 

1  Lord  Kinnoul,  whose  pecuniary  einbarra«ineLt«  had  involved,  it  would 
seem.  Lord  Oxford.    He  is  often  mentioned  with  regard  in  the  Journal. — S. 

s  In  an  interesting  letter  of  Lewis,  of  April,  1738,  first  published  bj  Scott, 

Parley's  old  confidant  sends  his  friend  the  criticisms  of  Lord  Oxford  and  two 

«r  three  other  Tory  friends  (ounamed),  npon  the  HisUrry,    As  for  the  part 

relating  to  the  negociations  for  Peace,  in  London  and  Utrecht,  ^  thfv  a/Jmin; 

it  exceedingly,  and  declare  they  never  saw  that,  or  any  other  transaction, 

drawn  up  with  so  much  perspicuity,  or  in  a  style  so  entertaining  and  instmc 

tive  to  the  reader,  in  every  respect.     ....    But  I  should  be  wantintr  in 

the  sincerity  of  a  friend,**  he  adds,  *<  if  I  did  not  tell  yon  plainly,  that  it  wa^ 

the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  company  a  great  deal  of  the  first  part  should  be 

retracted,  and  many  things  altered.'*    Objections,  sererally,  are  rais^^d  to  tho 

account  of  the  establishment  of  the  South  Sea  Company — **  for  no  |)art  of  tho 

debt,  then  unprovided  for,  was  paid ;  however,  the  advantagus  arising  to  tho 

public,**  they  think,  <*were  very  considerable  :  for,  instead  of  paying  for  all 

provisions  cent,  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  common  market  price,  as  we  did  in 

Lord  Oodolphin*s  times,  the  credit  of  the  public  was  imme<]iat^.'ly  rest^^rr^d  ; 

and,  by  means  of  this  scheme,  put  upon  as  good  a  footing  as  the  b<;At  priviil><i 

security"; — to  the  disparagement  of  the   Duke  of  Marlborough's   \)*tnu}uu\ 

courage  and  bravery,  upon  which  the  brief  comment  is :    "  Tho  I)—  of 

H *s  courage  not  to  be  called  in  question"  ; — and  the  mere  report  of  a  plot 

on  the  part  of  Prince  Eugene  to  assassinate  Uarley.  **The  projfcifd  dfNif^rn 
of  an  assassination  they  believe  true^  but  that  a  matter  of  so  high  a  nature 
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To  Mb.  Alderman  Barber. 

Angnst  8,  1738. 

I  have  received  yours  of  July  27th;  and  two  days  ago 
had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pope,  with  a  dozen  lines  from  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  tells  me  he  is  just  going  to  France 
and,  I  suppose,  designs  to  continue  there  as  long  as  he  lives. 
I  am  sorry  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  selling  Dawley.  Pray 
let  me  know  whether  he  be  tolerably  easy  in  his  fortunes; 
for  he  has  these  several  years  lived  very  expensively.  Is  his  lady 
still  alive  ?  And  has  he  still  a  country-house,  and  an  estate  of  hers 
to  live  on?  I  should  be  glad  to  live  so  long  as  to  see  his  History 
of  His  Own  Times,  which  would  be  a  work  very  worthy  of  his 
Lordship,  and  will  be  a  defence  of  that  Ministry,  and  a  justifica. 
tion  of  our  late  glorious  Queen,  against  the  malice,  ignorance, 
falsehood,  and  stupidity  of  our  present  times  and  managers. 

I  very  much  like  Mr.  Pope's  last  poem,  entitled 
"  MDCCXXXVIII.,"  called  Dialogue  11.^  But  I  live  so  obscurely, 
and  know  so  little  of  what  passes  in  London,  that  I  cannot  know 
the  names  of  persons  and  things  by  initial  letters.  I  am  very 
irlad  to  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  lives  so  well  at  ease  and 


ought  not  to  be  asserted  without  exhibitiDg  the  proofs.*'  The  Committee  of 
Ceiisors,  also,  strunt^ly  advise  modificaiion  of  the  duiracters  of  the  enemy  who 
iigure  in  the  History — for  '*  nothing  coald  save  the  author's  printer  and 
jiublishers  from  some  grievous  panishmeut."  Lewis  adds  : — "  What  I  have  Uy 
Fay  from  myself  is,  that  there  were  persons  in  the  company,  to  whose  judg. 
ment  I  should  pay  entire  deference.  ...  I  concurred  in  the  same 
opinion  with  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart;  and  thcn'fore  conjure  yon, 
as  yon  value  your  fame  as  an  author,  and  the  honour  of  those  who  were  the 
actors  in  the  important  affairs  that  make  the  subject  of  your  HUtory,  and  as 
you  would  preserve  the  liberty  of  your  person,  and  enjoyment  of  your  for- 
tune, you  will  not  suffer  this  work  to  go  to  the  Press  without  making  some, 
or  all,  of  the  amendments  proposed.  I  am,  my  dear  Dean,  most  sincerely  and 
affectionately  your,  E.  L." 

Whether  from  intirmity,  or  from  not  being  sliaken  in  his  own  convictions, 
or  from  whatever  reason,  none  of  these  criticisms  induced  Swift  to  ma?:d 
any  alterations ;  and,  wh^n  the  Narrative  caiie  oat,  after  his  death,  it  waj 
found  to  have  beem  un revised. 

^  Epilogue  tv  the  Satires. 
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in  SO  good  health,  as  well  as  with  so  Taluable  a  companioiL 
His  Grace  has  an  excellent  constitution  at  so  near  to  fourscore. 
Mr.  Dunkin  is  not  in  town,  but  I  will  send  to  him,  when  I  hear 
he  is  come.  I  extremely  love  my  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford ;  but 
his  way  of  managing  his  fortune  is  not  to  be  endured.  I 
remember  a  rascally  butcher,  one  Morley,  a  great  land-jobber 
and  knave,  who  was  his  Lordship's  manager,  and  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  my  Lord's  wrong  conduct,  in  which  you  agree 
with  me  in  blaming  his  weakness  and  credulity.  I  desire  you 
will  please,  upon  occasion,  to  present  my  humble  service  to  my 
Lord  and  Lady  Oxford,  and  to  my   Lord  Bathurst.      I  just 

expected  the  character   you   give  of  yoimg .      I  hated 

liim  from  a  boy.  I  wonder  Mr.  Ford  is  alive — perhaj/s 
walking  preserves  hiuL  I  very  much  lament  your  asthma. 
1  believe  temperance  and  exercise  have  preserved  me  from  it. 
I  seldom  walk  less  than  four  miles,  sometimes  six,  eiglit,  ten, 
or  more — ^never  beyond  my  own  limits ;  or,  if  it  raiii>f,  I  wall: 
a£  much  through  the  house,  up  and  down  stairs.  And,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  cruel  deafness,  I  would  ride  through  the 
kingdom,  and  half  through  England — jk>x  on  the  modem  plirai^e 
Great  Britain^  which  is  only  to  distinguiiih  it  from  Little 
JBritain,  where  old  clothes  and  old  books  are  to  l>e  Ixjught  and 
sold.  However,  I  will  put  Dr.  Sheridan  (tlie  best  scholar 
in  both  kingdoms)  upon  taking  your  receipt  for  a  terrible 
asthma.  I  wish  you  were  rich  enough  to  buy  and  keep  a  horse, 
and  to  ride  every  tolerable  day  twenty  miles. 

Mr.  Richardson  is,  I  think,  still  in  Loudon.  I  have  not 
written  as  much  this  many  a  day.  I  have  tired  myself  much  ; 
l)ut,  in  revenge,  I  will  tire  you. 


•• 


I 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE. 


Thb  coQspicnons  place  of  tho  first  of  the  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
centnrj,  ainoug  Letter- Writers,  depends  more  upon  extrinsic  than  intrinsic 
merits — upon  his  pre-eminent  fame,  with  his  contemporaries,  as  poet 
and  critic,  the  consequent  literary  and  historic  interest  attaching  to  his 
prose  productions,  and  the  number  and  celebrity  of  his  correspondents. 
That  the  letters  of  Pope,  unlike  those  of  Swift,  and,  still  more,  of 
Gowper,  are  not  **  emanations  of  the  heart,"  as  he  himself  wished  them  s 
to  be  considered,  but  laborious  compositions  is  sufficiently  apparent; 
that  a  large  part  of  his  collected  Correspondence  was  the  product  of  tho 
most  extraordinary  artifice  as  well  as  labour  can  adequately  be  known 
only  to  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  results  of  the  minute 
investigations  of  (comparatively)  recent  research.  As  the  poet  of  Art 
and  Epigram, par  excellence,  whatever  rank  may  be  assi^^ned  to  him  in 
the  national  literature,  at  least  he  has  the  singular  honour  of  being, 
next  to  Shakspeare,  the  most  often  quoted  of  all  its  contributors. 

Of  the  lower  middle  rank  on  the  side  of  his  father,  whose  parentage  has 
not  been  clearly  ascertahied,  ^  on  his  mother's  side  (as  is  alleged),  of  the 
higher  middle  class,  his  place  in  the  social  scale  was  a  little  ambiguous. 
His  father  followed  the  trade  of  a  linen  draper  in  Lombard  Street;  his 

1  When  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montana  and  Lord  Hervey,  reeonting  t!ieinnnr>n<!r>fl  of  Imr  groM 
satire,  retaliated  in  some  equally  tatirical  versos,  tannting  him  with  his  **  birth  obMnrn," 
he  took  great  pains  (in  a  Letter  to  a  yohU  Lord,  and  in  a  note  to  his  Kpintlt  to  Ar'mtkni^)  to 
clear  himself  in  tho  eyPA  of  his  nameroas  urist^tcratic  friends,  and  rnpre»><;ntH  hiiuM^lf  us 
of  an  old  Oxforddhire  family,  who  dcriverl  their  chief  honours  fn)m  an  Knrl  of  Down**,  an 
Irish  peer.  Not  content  wi;h  these  declaration",  he  sent  to  Curll,  the  iM^oktwlIor,  on  the 
eve  of  the  publication  of  tho  Letters,  under  u  fictiiiua«(  Hi»rnature  (**  I*.  T  "),  an  elabnrato 
claim  of  the  same  kind.  The  genoalo(ify  seems  to  Ijo  imai^inary.  Th*;  name  of  Pope,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  wan  cnriouHly  common  throii;?^out  tlio  country 
Kven  his  mother's  lineage,  if  not  social  piNtiiion,  haa  been  matter  of  di^puto.  As  fur  Lia 
creed,  his  father  seems  to  have  been  a  coaverU 
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mother,  for  whom  he  always  retained  a  strong  afifectioiiy  and  for  whose  sake 
chiefly  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  creed  she  professed,  belonged  (as 
it  is  commonly  described)  to  an  old  Yorkshire  family  of  the  name  of  Turner. 
Both  parents  professed  faithful  allegiance  to  the  Papal  Church  ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Man  owed  all  his 
education  to,  and  in  early  youth  mixed  exclusively  with,  adherents  of 
that  religion.  From  his  father,  Alexander  Pope,  an  only  son,^  bom  in 
the  Revolution  year,  1688,  inherited  a  deformed  as  well  as  feeble  body. 
In  his  childhood,  by  his  sensibility  and  by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice, 
which  gained  for  him  the  distinguishing  name  of  the  Nightingale,  he  is 
said  to  have  charmed  all  about  him ; ''  but  the  mildness  of  his  disposition/* 
as  his  biographer,  Johnson,  puts  it,  *'  perhaps  ended  with  his  childhoix).** 
His  first  instruction  he  received  from  a  neighbouring  priest,  who  taught 
him  the  elements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars.  From  the  two 
Catholic  schools — where  he  acquired  his  next  experiences  in  learnings 
over  one  of  which  presided  an  ex- Fellow  of  Oxford  and  a  convert  of 
James  II.  (whose  controversial  zeal  and  party  intrigues  placed  him  fre- 
quently in  jail  and  once  in  the  pillory),  he  derived,  apparently,  very 
little  more  of  secular  knowledge.  For  such  as  he  then  obtained,  he 
declares  himself  to  have  been  mainly  or  entirely  indebted,  like  many 
other  eminent  writers,  to  his  own  efforts.  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  so 
adverse  to  his  co-religionists,  his  father  gave  up  his  business,  having 
secured  in  trade  a  fortune  of  ten  or  twenty  thousjind  pounds.  Ho 
bought  a  small  house,  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  at  Binfiold,  on  the 
borders  of  Windsor  Forest,  investing  a  part  of  his  wealth  in  the  French 
funds.  In  this  quiet  home,  to  which  he  returned  after  leaving  his 
school,  and  after  some  two  years  given  to  learning  French  and  Italian,  iu 
London,  young  Pope  formed  for  himself  a  course  of  desultory  literary 
study.  "I  followed  everywhere,"  as  he  describes  it  himself,  "as  my 
fancy  led  me,  and  was  like  a  boy  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  just  as  they  fell  in  the  way." 

Prom  a  very  early  age  he  discovered  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
▼ersifying.  But  he  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  rcpect.  Almost  all  the 
greatest  poets  have,  as  he  expresses  it  of  himself,  "  lisped  in  numbers," 
—Milton,  Chatterton,  Shelley,  Byron,  among  Englishmen.  When  only 
eight  years  old,  he  had  already  indulged  his  poetic  instincts  by  trans- 

1  He  had  a  half. sister,  named  Magdalen,  who  marri'>^l  a  Mr.  Eickett,  and  lived  at  Stalnea. 
Of  this  only  sLster  and  her  children  little  has  been  reported. 
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luting,  or  attempts  at  traiielating,  in  verse,  Bome  of  the  Latin  poets ; 
and  (according  to  the  information  of  his  anecdottst  biographer,  Speoce) 
at  the  age  of  twelve  he  compoBed  a  largo  part  of  an  epic  poem,  an 
experiment  in  the  styles  of  various  poets — Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Statins, 
Claudian,  Spenaer,  Hilton,  Cowley  ;  also  a  tragedy  on  the  legend  of  St. 
Genevieve.  Prom  Sandy's  Oei'ti,  and  Ogilby'a  Homer,  he  obtained  his. 
earlioBt  acqaintanco  with  those  two  poots ;  to  one  o(  whom,  espsciallj, 
ho  was  to  devote  so  much  labonr,  and  to  owe  ao  much  of  bis  contempor- 
ary fame.  Of  English  poets,  he  made  Dryden  hie  chief  favourite  and 
Btndy.  His  first  attempt  at  original  composition  is  said  to  be  the  short 
Ode  on  Solitude ;  but  great  uncertainty'  attaches  to  the  bibliography  of 
Pope's  juvenile  attempts  ;  nor  can  it  be  proved  bow  far  they  remained 
untouched  before  publication  in  later  years.  "My  first  taking  to 
imitating,"  he  confided  to  his  friend  Spence,  "was  not  out  of  vanity,  but 
hnmility.  I  saw  how  detective  my  own  things  were,  and  endeavotired 
to  mend  my  manner  by  copying  good  Htrokes  from  others.  Mj  epic  woa 
about  two  years  in  hand,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen."  * 

Composed,  or  rather,  probably,  skettbed  out,  when  he  was  of  the  ag« 
of  sixteen, ill  1700  appeared  bie  first  piibliabed  poem,  the  Pastorals.  An 
ei-Sccretary  of  State,  Sir  William  Truuibull,  "  a  leiinied  civilian  and  an 
exi>erienced  diplomatist"  (as  Hacau lay  styles  him),  who  now  lived  in 
retirement  near  Binfield,  acted  as  his  first  literary  Bponsor,  and  became 
his  intimate  friend.  To  him  Pope  shewed  his  mnnimcript  four  nr  five 
years  before  its  publication.  Impressed  by  its  remarkable  merits,  hs 
welcomed  the  young  poet  in  terms  of  high  eulogy.  To  Wycherley,  the 
dramatist,  also,  the  manuscript  had  been  confided.  From  him  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Walsli,  who,  upon  Di-yden's  ''i-  catlicdrd  sentence, 
liassed  for  being  the  "best  critic  of  the  nation,"  but  who  occupies  only 
a  page  of  Jolinson's  Livtt.  W^lsli,  a  man  of  large  property,  resided  at 
Abberley,  in  \VorcostorBhire,to  which  place  he  invited  hiaprolti/S  in  the 
summer  of  1705.  In  a  letter  to  the  author  of  The  Plain  Dealer  ho  pro- 
fesses, "  it  is  not  flattery  at  all  to  say  that  Virgil  bad  written  nothing  so 
good  at  his  age."  The  manuscript  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the 
circles  of  letlcrs  and  fashion,  and  bad  Llie  honour  of  criticism,  or  rather 
of  enthusiastic  praise,  from  some  of  the  principal  statesmen  as  well  as 

1  Bpeneeft  Ot-ervaiiBm,  Anerdiiiii,  fto.    Bpenco  hM  not  the  rfpntatfon  of  s  BncwpLl  In 

•RiitMlung,  thecnfoie.  In  minnUr  partlcnloni,  have  to  ha  resrt  with  wime  csqtinn.  Ths 
Wt-mal*™-.  Am-rditrt,  nud  (■l-ir.iWrr.  nC  U«jJ«  niuf  Mem  uf  Ui«  Oifonl  Prolusnor  of  PobItJ' 
dbl  nui  Ke  tbo  ll^bi  oniil  the  yaa  \K0. 
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most  approved  liitdrateurs  of    the  day — Somers,  Halifax,  Lansdown^y 
Congreve,  and  others. 

When,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  it  emerged  in  print,  in  the  Poetic 
Miscellanies  of  Jacob  Tonson  (a  periodical  originally  started  by 
Dryden,  under  whose  editorship  four  or  five  volumes  had  been  pub- 
lished), the  applause  of  its  readers  entirely  responded  to  the  encomiums 
of  the  friendly  critics.  In  a  letter  to  Walsh  (July  1706),  Pope  requests 
his  correspondent's  opinion  upon  the  liberty  of  borrowing,  and  adds :  **  I 
have  sometimes  defended  it  by  saying  that  it  seems  not  so  much  the  perfec- 
tion of  sense  to  say  things  that  had  never  been  said  before,  as  to  express 
those  best  that  have  been  said  oftenest."  Imitations  of  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  in  which 
conventional  shepherds,  in  alternate  verse,  sing  their  highly  idealised 
]alx)ur8  and  their  loves,  the  Pox^oraZ^,  artificial  and  open  to  criticism  as 
they  are  upon  other  grounds,  have,  at  least,  deserved  the  praises  given  to 
them  for  extraordinarily  correct  and  harmonious  verse.  Prefixed  to  the 
poem  is  a  Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  *'  This  sensible  and  judicious 
Discourse,"  according  to  Warton,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
critics  of  Pope,  "  written  at  so  early  an  age,  is  a  more  wonderful  produc- 
tion than  the  poem  that  follows  it " — an  expression  of  opinion,  the  not 
surprising  want  of  originality  of  the  Essay  considered,  scarcely  fo 
be  endorsed.  In  the  opening:  pages  of  the  same  volume  of  Jdisccllanits 
appeared  the  Pastorals  of  Ambrose  Philips,  those  of  Pope  concluding  it. 
This  proved  to  be  the  be^^inning  of  a  quarrel  little  creditable  to  the 
candour  of  Pope.  At  first  (iu  a  letter  to  his  friend  Cromwell,  October, 
1710),  he  had  assented  to  the  praise  of  Philips  in  the  Tatler — that  "we 
had  no  better  Eclogues  in  our  language''; — but,  when  the  repeated 
eulogies  of  his  rival  appeared  in  the  Ouardian  (xx'ii.,  xxiii.,  xxx.,  xxxii., 
in  the  last  of  which  Pliilips  is  exalted  to  the  fourtli  place  among  idvHic 
poets,  and  next  to  Spenser),  written  probably  by  Tiekell,  his  own  fK)e?n 
being  but  slightly  noticed,  his  jealousy  declared  itself.  He  sent  a  pai>er 
to  that  lately  started  periodical  (w  hich  Steele,  with  whom  he  had  not  yet 
quarrelled,  edited)  in  which, under  disguise  of  admiration  of  Philips  and 
depreciation  of  himself,  with  remarkable  skill  and  iugenuiiy,  he  pro- 
duced, or  attempted  to  pro<luce,  in  his  readers  an  entirely  opp^tiiie 
feeling.  So  adroitly  did  he  manage  his  language  as  even  to  deceive  his 
editor. 

"As  simplicity,"  he  writes,  "is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Pastoral,  Virgil  has  been  thought  guilty  of  too  courtly  a  style.     His 
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liiiiguage  is  perfectly  pare,  and  he  often  forgets  be  is  among  peasanta. 
1  have  fieqnentl J  wondered  that,  since  bo  wns  bo  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  EnniuB,he  had  not  imitated  the  rusticity  of  the  Doric  as  well 
by  the  help  of  the  old  obsolete  Roman  language  as  Philips  has  by  tho 
antiquated  EngliBh.  For  example,  might  he  not  have  said  qaoi  instead  of 
cvi ;  qaoijttm  for  eu/um  ;  volt  for  vidl,Slc.,  as  well  aa  our  modem  has 
weUaday  for  alas  ;  whilomt  for  old  ;  make  moch  for  deride  ;  and  wiHttt 
j/ounglinfft  for  timple  lambt,  &c. ;  by  which  means  he  had  attained  as 
much  of  the  air  of  Theocritus,  aa  Philips  baa  of  Spenser.  Hr.  Pope  has 
fallen  into  the  same  error  with  Virgil.  His  clowns  do  not  converse  in 
all  the  simplicity  proper  to  the  country.  His  names  are  borrowed  from 
Theocritus  aud  Virgil,  which  are  improper  to  the  scene  of  his  Ptutora/t. 
He  introduces  DaphnU,  Alexit,  and  Thynii  on  British  plains,  as  Virgil 
had  done  before  liim  on  the  Haiituan.  Whereas  Philips,  who  has  the 
strictest  regard  to  propriety,  makes  choice  of  names  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  more  Agreeable  to  a  reader  of  delicacy — such  aa  Hohhinol, 
Lobhin,  Cuddy,  and  Colin  Clovl.  .  .  . 

"  But,"  he  proceeda,  "  the  better  to  discover  the  merits  of  our  two  con- 
temporary Pattoral  writers,  I  shall  endesvonr  to  draw  a  parallel  of 
them,  by  setting  aeveral  of  their  particniaf  thoughts  in  tho  same  light, 
whereby  it  will  be  obvioua  how  much  Philips  has  the  sdvautitge.  With 
what  simplicity  he  introduces  two  shepherds  singing  alteruattly  :— 
Hobb.    Come,  Bosallnd,  O  oome,  for  withoot  thee 

What  pleoiure  can  the  coDntry  have  for  met 
Come,  RoBBlind,  O  oome,    Hy  brindled  kins. 
My  snowy  sheep,  my  farm,  and  all  is  thine. 
Lanq-    Come  BeeaUDd,  O  come.     Here  shady  bowein, 

Uere  are  cool  roantaiaa,  and  here  ■priaging  flowen. 
Come,  Bosalind  ;  here  ever  let  ua  slay. 
And  BVeetly  waste  our  live -long  time  away. 
Oar  other  Pastoral   writer,   in  expressing  the   same  thought,  deviates 
into  downright  poetry  :— 

Strtph.    In  Bpriog  the  fields,  in  AetumD  hills  I  love. 
At  more  the  plsios,  at  noon  Ihs  ehaUy  grove, 
Bnt  Delia  aliraya.    Forced  from  Delia's  sight. 
Nor  plaioB  at  morn,  dot  grovea  at  dood  delight. 
Daph.     Sylvia's  like  Antamn  ripe,  yet  mild  us  May, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  dsy. 
E'en  Spring  displeasra,  when  she  Bhines  not  here  ; 
But  blMt  with  her,  't.s  Spring  thuughout  the  year." 
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To  further  provoke  the  ridicale  of  his  fashionable  readers  for  the 
rustic  idylly  the  essayist  ironically  introduces  specimens  from  a  pretende<l 
Somersetshire  ballad,  which  would,  perhaps,  have  delighted  the  old  poet  of 
the  Owl  and  the  NigTuingale — the  Dorsetshire  Philips,  or  rather  BamoR, 
of  the  thirteenth  century : — "  But  the  most  beautiful  example  of  this 
kind  that  I  ever  met  with  is  a  very  valuable  piece,  wh'ch  I  chanced  to 
find  among  some  old  manuscripts,  entitled  A  Pcutoral  Bcdlad ;  which  I 
think,  for  its  nature  and  simplicity,  may  (notwithstanding  the  modesty 
of  the  title)  be  allowed  a  perfect  Pcutoral.  It  is  composed  in  the 
Somersetshire  dialect,  and  the  names  such  as  are  proper  to  the  country 
people.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  farther  beauty  of  this  Pastoral^  the 
words  Nymjp\  Dryady  Naiad,  Faun,  Cupid,  or  Satyr,  are  not  once 
mentioned  through  the  whole.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  inserting 
some  few  lines  of  this  excellent  piece."  ^ 

Byron,  the  most  distinguished  eulogist  of  Pope,  while  deeming  it  vain 
to  attempt ''  to  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope,"  perhaps  fairly 
characterises  the  styles  of  the  two  Pastorals : — 

**  Yot  his  and  Philip's  faults  of  different  kind— 
For  Art  too  rade,  for  Nature  too  refined—* 
Instmot  how  hard  the  medium  'tis  to  hit 
'Twixt  too  mnoh  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit.'* 

Pope  was  sure  of  the  suffrages  of  almost  all  the  critics  of  his  own 
lime  at  least ;  but,  correctness  and  conventionalism  apart,  the  suporior 
jiropriety  and  naturalness,  if  less  ehfjance,  in  manners  and  language  «»f 
I  lie  associate  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and,  still  more,  of  the  Somcrst-i 
Kclogue  will,  perhaps,  be  allowed  by  most  readers  of  the  present  day. 

1  Popr  fcoen  on  in  qnote  from  tho  extempnrifted  idyll,  firet  explaining  that  **  Cicily  breaks 
tliQS  into  the  subject,  an  8ho  i8  going  a-milking  : — 

CicUy.    Ilager,  go  votch  tha  Kee,  or  else  the  Znn 
Will  quite  bcgo  l)evore  c'have  half  adon. 

Roger.    Thou  Bhouldst  not  ax  me  tweece,  but  I've  a  be 
To  dreavo  oar  bull  to  bull  the  parson's  kee. 

••  It  in  to  be  observed  that  this  whole  dialogue  is  forme<l  upon  the  pansion  of  je^Uour^y  i 
ard  liiH  mentioning  the  parson's  kine  naturally  revives  the  jealousy  of  the  Shepherdess 
CuMly,  which  ««he  expresses  as  follows  : — 

Cicily.    Ah.  Rager,  Rager,  chez  was  xore  avaid 

Wlien  in  yond  vicld  yon  kissed  the  parson's  maid ; 

1h  iliis  the  love  that  once  to  me  yon  zod. 

When  from  the  wake  thou  brouphtst  me  gingerbread? 
Rnf/tr.    Cicily,  thou  charg'st  mo  falho.     I'll  /.wear  to  thee. 

The  parson's  maid  is  still  a  maid  tor  me. 

••  In  which  answer  of  his  are  fxpree^sed  at  once  that  spirit  of  religion,  and  that  Innorenc" 
c»f  »he  Golden  Ag**,  so  necessary  to  be  (•l>s»rved  by  all  writers  of  Pailvrul."  (G'uiniwn, 
XL.)    The  irony  was  continued  by  Uay,  in  his  Hhfj^hacTs  Week,  - 
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At  tho  outset  of  his  paper  Pope  had  represented  himself  as  a  writer 
whose  character  it  is,  that  he  takes  the  greatest  care  of  his  works 
before  they  are  published,  and  has  the  least  concern  for  them  after- 
wards." Bead  in  the  light  of  recent  researches,  this  character  of  him- 
self, as  far  as  the  latter  part  of  it  is  concerned,  may  seem  to  be  written 
in  the  same  spirit  of  irony  with  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
principal  contribution  appeared,  in  Tonson's  Miscellany,  an  imitation  of 
Chaucer's  January  and  May,  and  a  (verse)  translation  of  an  episode  in 
the  Ilicui  (xii,  xvi).  All  earlier  efforts  he  eclipsed  in  the  Essay  on 
Criticism,  published  anonymously  in  1711,  but  written  (as  generally 
accepted)  in  his  twentieth  year.  As  a  production  of  early  and  original 
genius  it  is  surpassed  by  Milton's  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  and,  much 
more,  by  Shelley's  Queen  Mah ;  in  brilliancy  and  wit  by  Byron's 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ;  but  its  generally  acute,  if  not 
very  profound  criticism,  superior,  though  not  by  any  means  perfect, 
versification,  and,  still  more,  its  promise  of  future  excellence,  have 
received  the  admiration,  sometimes  extravagant,  of  most  of  his  critics. 

Its  most  conspicuous  fault  is  the  large  number  of  defective  rhymes, 
which  is  the  more  SU17) rising  that,  above  all  poets,  he  has  exercised 
the  labor  limas.  He  took  for  his  models  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace, 
and  L^Art  Poetique  of  Boilcau,  deriving  some  hints  from  the  now  almost 
fdrgotten  verse-essays  of  Roscommon  and  Mulgrave.  Leading  off  with 
the  principle  that,  ''It  is  as  great  a  fault  to  judge  ill  as  to  write  ill,  and 
a  more  dangerous  one  to  the  public,"  and  with  the  postulates  that,  "  a 
true  taste  is  as  rare  to  be  found  as  a  true  genius,"  that  "  most  men  are 
born  with  some  taste,  but  are  spoiled  by  false  education,"  it  proceeds 
to  consider  the  causes  hindering  a  true  judgment.  Prejudices  and  par- 
tisauship,  so   generally  prevalent,  he  thus  exposes:— 

**  Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own  despise, 
'J  he  Ancients  only  or  the  Modems  prize. 
Thus  Wit,  like  Faith,  by  each  man  is  applied 
To  one  small  sect,  and  all  are  damned  beside. 
Me!inly  they  seek  the  blussiug  to  confine. 
And  force  the  Sun  but  on  a  purt  to  shine. 

«  *  4(  4(  *  « 

Regard  not,  then,  if  Wit  be  new  or  old, 

But  blame  the  False,  and  value  still  the  True.*' 

In  a  well-known  passage    (like  a    still  more    famous   critic,  in    his 
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equally  celebrated  and  still  bolder  verse^)  he  seems  to  challenge,  but, 
unlike  his  great  con  tern  porarj,  he  had  not  equally  to  fear,  the  hostility 
ot  a  powerful  Order  :— 

**  Leamiog  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew. 
And  Arts  still  followed  where  her  Eat^les  flew. 
From  the  sarae  foes,  at  last,  both  felt  their  doom. 
And  the  same  Age  saw  Learning  fall  and  Bumc* 
With  Tyranny  then  Superstition  joined, 
As  that  the  Body,  this  enslaved  the  Mind. 
Much  was  believed,  but  little  understood ; 
And  to  be  dull  was  coustrued  to  be  good. 
A  second  deluge  Learning  thus  o'er-ruo. 
And  the  Monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun  ! 
At  length  Erasmus,  that  (rreat  injured  name, 
(The  Glory  of  the  Priesthood  and  the  Shame !) 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  Age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  Stage." 

One  life-Ion^  enemy,  among  the  Zoiluses  of  the  day,  he  provoked  and 
iiuniortalised  by  his  satire.  Dennis,  a  writer  of  turgid  plays,  and  of 
ferocious  but  not  always  wholly  unjust  critiqueSy  three  years  before  had 
brought  out  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Appius  and  Virginia;  and  Pope, 
in  two  or  three  sarcastic  lines,  took  upon  himself  to  rcTengo  the  sufferings 
of  former  victims  of  "  Sir  Tremendous "  (as  ho  styles  him  in  a  later 
production),  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  tyrant  of  his  own  drama. 
The  enraged  critic  retaliated  in  a  strongly  vituperative  pamphlet,  not 
without  an  occasionally  successful  hit ;  and  thus  began  a  war  d  outrance, 
lo  end  only  with  the  death  of  a  principal  hero  of  the  first  Dunciad,  in 
1734.  Addison's  laudatory  notice  in  the  Sj)ectator,  who  pronounced  the 
Kssay  to  be  **a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,"  more  than  sufficiently  com- 
pensated the  young  poet  for  the  censure  of  his  hostile  critic.  Later,  as 
well  as  contemporary,  writers  of  authority  have  lavished  praises  upon 
it,  wliich  now  appear  a  little  hyperbolical.  Johnson  pronounces  it 
"  a  work  which  displays  such  extent  of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of 
iiistinction,  such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such  knowledge,  both 

1  In  tlic  Tragedy  of  (Edipf-  ;— 

••jV/w  prtir€9  110  ntmt  paM  ce  qu*nn  rnin  pftiple  pen»e: 
Sotrt  credulitt  fait  Unite  Uur  tnUhcc." 

•  In  PopeV,  as  in  Shukt<peare'8  day.  Rt»me  hiu\  the  name  pronunciation  as  the  word  with 
wiiieli  II  licrc  rbyuiOi>.  In  ilie  following  couplet,  what  has  ni>w  liecome  a  vuUrariAm  was 
hIm.*  in  ibc  Qroi  liuif  vt  ibc  labl  century,  api.uicntly,  the  fiu>hiuuuLlu  pronuncialiuii.  Many 
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of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  as  are  not  often  attained  bj  the  matiirest 
age  and  longest  experience/'  and,  in  another  place,  he  repeats  his  eulogy 
in  still  stronger  terms  :  *'  If  he  had  written  nothing  else,"  he  holds,  **  it 
u'ould  have  placed  him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first  poets,  as  ho 
exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignify  didactic 
con  I  position. — selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of 
precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety  of  digression/'  * 
Among  admiring  recent  critics,  Sainte-Beuve,  disputing  Taine's 
rather  depreciatory  judgment  (Hist,  de  la  Lit.  Amjlaiae)  on  the  general 
character  of  Pope  and  his  poetic  style,  thinks  the  poem  *'  well  worth  the 
Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (which  is  called  the  Art  of  Poetry)  of  Horace,  and 
that  of  Boileau."  « 

Windsor  Forest  and  the  Messiah,  both  of  which  poems  Pope  ranked 
among  his  Pastorals,  came  out  about  the  same  time,  the  latter  in  the 
Spectator  (May  14,  1712);  and  Steele,  the  editor,  who  seems  to  have 
undertaken  to  revise  it,  wrote  to  the  author  in  terms  of  high  eulogy, 
compliuicntiug  him  on  his  having  ''  preserved  the  sublime,  heavenly 
spirit,  throughout  the  whole,"  and  declaring  it  to  be  **  better  than  the 
Pollio.^'  As  is  well-known,  the  Messiah  derived  its  inspiration  from 
that  Eclogue  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  from  the  sublimest  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  in  their  magnificent  prophecies  of  a  Golden  Age  of  Innocence 
to  be.  By  most  of  the  critics  of  Pope  it  has  been  almost  unreservedly 
praised   for  its  sublimity  of  idea,  beauty  of  expression,  and  faithful* 

■imUar  instances  might  be  cited  firom  Pope,  and  other  poets,  of  the  troth  of  the  observa. 
tion  of  the  Roman  critic,  upon  the  eqaal  force  and  fickleness  of  fashion  in  orthoepy:— 
Quan  pent*  arbUrium  e»t  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi, — ArM  Poet. 

1  Life  of  Pope,  En  revanche,  the  Cktrrphaens  of  English  criticism  of  the  last  Age,  it  may 
here  be  added,  severely  attacks  the  philosophy,  thoagh  not  the  poetry,  of  the  yet  more 
fi&moas  essay — the  Etwy  on  Man.  In  the  matter  of  the  E»*ay  on  Criticism,  Dennis,  umnnr^ 
nt)u*r  charges,  after  complaining  of  having  been  "  attacked  withoat  any  sort  of  provuca. 
ti<in  on  his  side,  and  attacked  in  his  porson  instead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who  was 
wholly  a  stranger  to  him,  at  a  time  ^hen  all  the  world  knew  he  was  persecuted  by 
fortune  "  and  "  in  a  clandestine  mannsr,  with  the  utmost  falsehood  and  calumny.  •  .  by 
a  little  affected  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth,  at  the  same  time,  ibut  troth, 
candour,  friendship,  good.naturo,  humanity  and  magnanimity,"  objectB  that,  *'  his 
calnminator,  while  he  pretends  to  give  lawd  to  others,  is  a  pedantic  slave  to  autliority 
end  opinion."  Among  other  choice  comparisons,  in  his  critique,  we  find  the  following  :— > 
"  Inquire  between  dnnning.hill  and  Oakingham.  for  a  young,  short,  squat,  gentleman, 
the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love  ;  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author  to  make 
rotlections.  He  may  extol  the  Ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the  gods  that  ho 
was  born  a  Modern,  for  had  he  been  born  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father,  consequently, 
hod  by  law  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  him,  his  life  would  have  been  no  longer  than  tliafc 
of  one  of  his  poems — the  life  of  half  a  day." 

3  Ctiwteries  de  Lundi.  In  Franco  it  was  soon  in  high  repute.  Anthony  Hamilton,  of 
Miuwire*  du  Coint$  de  Grammont  celebrity,  translated  it  into  French,  but,  for  Fome  reason, 
did  not  publish  his  version.    Two  Frencli  translations  appeared  not  long  aflei  wurUs. 
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ness  to  the  spirit  of  the  originals.  Wordsworth  first  ventured  to  call  in 
question  the  justness  of  these  panegyrics,  and  objected  to  the  affectation 
of  certain  of  the  epithets.  But,  upon  the  whole,  most  readers  will, 
probably,  approve  the  awards,  in  the  present  instance,  of  Johnson,  Warton, 
and  Bowles.  In  the  same  year  caine  out  in  Liutot's  Miseellanif  (who 
had  taken  the  idea  of  the  periodical  from  Tonson)  the  First  Book  of  the 
Tkehaid,  the  Fable  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona  and  of  Dry  ope  from  the 
Metamorjphoses,  and  the  Sappho  to  Phaon  from  the  Epistles  of  the 
Heroines,  of  Ovid.  A  more  celebrated  contribution  was  the  first  edition 
of  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  without  his  name.  Windsor  Forest,  some- 
times included  in  the  Pastorals,  but  not  published  till  1713,  modelled 
upon  Denham's  Cooper^s  Bill  (1642),  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts,  in  more  modern  English  poetry,  to  give  some  place  to 
the  celebration  of  the  natural  beauties  of  landscape ;  nor  is  it  without 
something  of  the  same  spirit  which,  fifteen  years  later,  inspired  the 
author  of  the  Se€Uons,  Picturing  the  utterly  barbarous  Ages  of  forest 
laws  and  other  ferocious  tyrannies,  when  the  country  .became— 

"  To  savage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey. 
And  Kings  more  fnrious  and  severe  than  they. 
Who  claimed  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods— 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods," 

the  poet  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  (comparative)  peaccfulness  and 
cultiviition,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  scenes  lying  before  him  :  the  partial- 
ne88  of  the  civilisation  of  the  modern  Age  being  visible  to  his  eyes  in 
sucli  relics  of  barbarism  as  the  "  Sports  "  of  the  neighbouring  squires 
and  their  followers,  where : 

"  Beasts,  urged  by  them,  their  fellow-beasts  porsae. 
And  loam  of  men  each  other  to  undo." 

That  Witidsor  Forest  lies  open  to  the  objection  of  a  certain  artificiality 
of  sentiment  and  expression  in  landscape  description,  and  to  point  out 
its  inferiority,  in  this  respect,  to  the  manner  of  Thomson  and,  still  more, 
of  Cowper,  is  obvious ;  but  to  expect  a  taste  and  inspiration  scarcely 
known  to  Pope's  time,  and  foreign  to  his  mental  constitution  and  training 
is,  perhaps,  equally  useless  and  unreasonable. 

Next  came  from  the  same  publisher,  Liiitot,  his  Ode  for  Music  on  St. 
Cicifias  Day  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  inserted  in  the  Guardian  his 
Proloyuc  to  Addison's  Cato,  and  a  number  of  papers  on  various  subjects.* 

1  ^i4.  iw,  xi.,  xl.,  Ixi,,  Ixxviii.,  xci.,  xcil.,  clxxiiU 
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Of  these  none  does  so  much  credit  to  him  as  the  admirable  Essay  upon 
some  of  the  various  atrocities — in  particular,  the  atrocities  of  the 
Slaughter- House— of  which  the  subject  species  have  always  been  the 
victims.  In  Pope's  day,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  not  even  the 
slender  provisions  of  Law,  which  now  partially  protect  them,  interposed 
any  sort  of  barrier  against  the  various  selfishness  and  brutality  of  their 
tyrants.  After  quoting  Montaigne,  and  pointing  out  the  early  and  fatal 
initiation  of  children  in  cruelty,  the  Essayist  goes  on  to  denounce  (as  far 
as  he  could  venture  to  do  so),  the  selfishness  and  barbarism  of  Hunting  : 
"  When  we  grow  to  men,  we  have  another  succession  of  sanguinary 
sports,  in  particular,  Hunting.  I  dare  not  attack  a  diversion  [he 
cautiously  adds]  which  has  such  authority  and  custom  to  support  it ; 
but  must  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  agitation  of  that  exercise, 
with  the  example  and  number  of  the  chasers,  not  a  little  contributes  to 
resist  those  checks  which  compassion  would  naturally  suggest  in 
behalf  of  the  animal  pursued.  Nor  shall  I  say  with  M.  Fleury  that  this 
s{H)rt  is  a  remain  of  the  Qothic  barbarity ;  but  I  must  animadvert  upon 
a  certain  custom  yet  in  use  with  us,  and  barbarous  enough  to  be  derived 
from  the  Goths,  or  even  the  Scythians.    I  mean  that  savage  compliment 

our  huntsmen  pass  upon  ladies  of  quality,  who  are  present  at  the  death 

« 

of  a  Stag,  when  they  put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to  cut  the  throat  uf  a 
helpless,  trembling,  and  weeping  creature: 

Quettuque  crue^dus  atque imploianii  timilisA 

Who  lire  beneath  the  knife, 
'  Looks  op,  and  from  her  butcher  bogs  her  life. 

**  But  if  our /Sporte  are  destructive,  our  Oluttony  is  more  so,  and  in 
a  more  inhuman  manner.  Lobsters  roasted  alive,  Pigs  whipt  to  death, 
Fowls  sewed  up  [and  he  might  have  added,  among  other  culinary  atro- 
cities.  Calves  bled  slowly  to  death],  are  testimonies  of  our  outrageous 
luxury.  Those,  who  (as  Seneca  expresses  it)  divide  their  lives  betwixt  an 
anxious  conscience  and  a  nauseated  stomach,  have  a  just  reward  of  their 
gluttony  in  the  diseases  it  brings  with  it.  For  human  savages,  like  other 
wild  beasts,  find  snares  and  poison  in  the  provisions  of  life,  and  are 
allured  by  their  appetite  to  their  destruction.  I  know  nothing  more 
shocking  or  horrid  than  the  prospect  of  one  of  their  kitchens  covered 
with  blood,  and  filled  with  the  cries  of  creatures  expiring  in  tortures. 
It  gives  one  an  image  of  a  giant^s  den  in  a  romance,  bestrewed  with  the 

1  See  the  Story  of  Silvia  and  her  mardored  Fawn,  one  of  the  most  charming  episodes  in 
(he  whole  of  the  ASutia. 
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scattered  heads  and  mangled  limbs  of  those  who  were  slain  by  his 
craelty.  The  excellent  Plutarch  (who  has  more  strokes  of  good  nature  in 
his  writings  than  I  remember  in  any  author)  cites  a  saying  of  Catotothis 
effect — that  ^Hs  no  easy  Uish  to  preach  to  the  helly  which  has  no  ears. 
*  Yet  if/  says  he, '  we  are  ashamed  to  be  so  out  of  fashion  as  not  to 
offend,  let  us,  at  least,  offend  with  some  discretion  and  measure.  If  we 
kill  an  animal  for  our  provision,  let  us  do  it  with  the  meltings  of  com- 
passion, and  without  tormenting  it.  Let  us  consider  that  His,  in  its  own 
nature,  cruelty  to  put  a  living  creature  to  death— -we,  at  least,  destroy  s 
sonl  that  has  sense  and  perception.'  In  the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor  he 
takes  occasion,  from  the  severe  disposition  of  that  man,  to  discourse  in 
this  manner  : — '  It  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  happiness  to  mankind  that 
our  Humanity  has  a  wider  sphere  to  exert  itself  in  than  bare  justice 
[i.e.,  of  mere  legal  obligation].  It  is  no  more  than  the  obligation  of  our 
very  birth  to  practice  equity  to  our  own  kind ;  but  humanity  may  be 
extended  through  the  whole  order  of  Beings,  even  to  the  meanest.  It  is 
certainly  the  part  of  a  well-natured  man  to  take  care  of  his  horses  and 
dogs,  not  only  in  expectation  of  their  labour,  while  they  are  foals  and 
whelps,  but  even  when  their  old  age  has  made  them  incapable  of  all  service. 
History  tells  us  of  a  wise  and  polite  nation  that  rejected  a  person  of  the 
first  quality,  who  stood  for  a  judiciary  office,  only  because  he  had  l>een 
observed,  in  his  youth,  to  take  pleasure  in  tearing  and  murdering  of 
birds ;  and  of  another  that  expelled  a  man  out  of  the  Senate  for  dasliing 
a  bird  against  the  ground  who  had  taken  slielter  in  his  bosom.'  *  Every 
one  knows  how  remarkable  the  Turks  are  for  their  humanity  in  this 
kind.  I  remember  an  Arabian  author,  who  has  written  a  Treatise  to 
sliew  how  far  a  man  supposed  to  have  subsisted  on  a  desert  island, 
without  any  instruction,  or  so  much  as  the  sight  of  any  other  man,  may 
by  the  pure  light  of  nature  attain  the  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
virtue.  The  first  act  of  virtue  he  thinks  a  self-taught  philosopher  would, 
of  course,  fall  into  is,  to  relieve  and  assist  all  the  animals  about  him  in 
their  wants  and  distresses."*    One  who  could  write  thus  strongly  and 

1  Plutarch's  Efsay  on  Fksh.Eating.  Probably  the  translation  is  that  of  the  version  of  the 
Jtnralf  maio  in  IGSi.M  *'by  several  hands,  based  on  UuUund's.  It  is  not  a  very  accurate 
or  faithful  one.  Plutarch's  Et^fay  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  Greek  or 
Latin  Antiquity,  little  known  or  noticed  though  it  !«),  has  been  quoted,  in  part,  by  two 
of  the  m(»st  eloquent  writers  in  all  Literature— Rousseau  (in  the  Emik)  and  Shelley  (in  hU 
I^ote  to  Quetn  Hah). 

a  The  Guardian,  Ixl.,  May  21, 1713.  This  paper  deserves  the  more  remark  and  the  (rreatec 
prais'*  that  it  stands  almost  alone  in  the  periodical  liioruiure  of  the  day.  A  protest  againf^ 
ilio  prevalent  savagery  of  bull.baiting  and  cock-fighting  by  Steele  in  the  TatUr  (Feb., 
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feelingly  on  beluilf  of  the  most  lielplesR,  and  least  considered,  of  his 
fellow-bcingSy  it  is  impossible  to  believe  to  have  been  without  real 
Tirtues  or  real  feeling,  whatever  his  regretable  weaknesses  in  other 
respects. 

Pope  had  now  achieved  a  distinguished  place  among  the  writers  of 
his  time.  The  most  prominent  personages  of  both  parties,  in  politics, 
literature,  and  society,  hastened  to  express  for  him  their  admiration  an(i 
their  friendship — Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Halifax,  Somcrs,  Bolingbroke, 
Ilarley,  Arbuthnot,  Oongreve,  and  lesser  celebrities,  such  as  Gay,  Parnell, 
and  Garth.  To  Swift  he  first  became  known  when  the  former  returned  to 
England,  after  three  months*  possession  of  his  Deanery,  to  mediate 
between  the  rival  Tory  chiefs ;  their  correspondence  began,  at  the  end  of 
the  same  year  (1713),  with  the  ironical,  but  friendly,  letter  of  Swift, 
inviting  the  poet  to  change  his  religion,  and  offering  him  a  bribe  of 
twenty  guineas,  and  the  equally  ironical  reply  of  Pope.  He  had  then 
commenced  to  canvass  for  subscriptions  for  his  translation  of  the  Iliad. 

"  I  believe,"  he  rejoins,  "  it  will  be  better  worth  my  while  to  propose 

a  change  of  my  faith  by  subscription  than  a  translation  of  Homer 

I  am  afraid  there  is  no  being  at  once  a  poet  and  a  good  Christian ;  and  I 
am  very  much  straitened  between  the  two,  while  the  Whigs  seem 
willing  to  contribute  as  much  to  continue  me  the  one  as  y<m  would  to 
make  me  the  other.  But, if  you  can  move  every  man  in  the  Government, 
who  has  above  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  subscribe  as  much  as  your- 
self,  I  shall  become  a  convert,  as  most  men  do,  when  the  Lord  turns  it  to 
my  interest.  I  know  they  have  the  truth  of  religion  so  much  at  heart,  that 
they  would  certainly  give  more  to  have  one  good  subject  translated  from 
Popery  to  the  Church  of  England  than  twenty  heathenish  authors  out  of 
any  uuknown  tongue  into  ours.  I  therefore  commission  you,  Mr.  Dean, 
with  full  authority,  to  transact  this  afifuir  in  my  name."  The  correspon- 
dence, thus  begun  between  the  two  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of 
tlieir  day,  ended  only  with  the  virtual  death  of  Swift  in  1739.  With  Addison 
and  Steele  his  acquaintance  originated  in  the  publication  of  the  Essay 

1799;  ezcepie<1.  noaroely  any  earnest  denunciation  of  craeliy  to  the  lower  animals  appears 
In  the  periodicals  of  the  time,  until  aboat  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  an  admirable 
paper  was  inserted  in  the  World  (Aug.,  I7fi6),  which  has  been  attributed  to  Lord  Chcstpr. 
field.  Inveighing  against  the  atmoities  of  butchering.  A  few  years  later  Hawkenworth, 
in  hia  Advtnturer  raised  an  almost  solitary  voice  againi>t  the  cruelties  of  **  Sport."  and 
Johnson,  in  the  Rambler,  had,  somewhat  earlier,  stigmatised  the  cold.bIo<ided  barbarity  of 
the  physiological  torture  dens.  These  appear  to  be  almost  the  only  protests  on  iMhalf  of 
the  unprotected  non-human  species,  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  century.  Amonir 
fthe  poets,  Thomson  has  deserved  the  honour  of  being  the  first  earnestly  to  insist  upon 
thiaaU.import4uit,  but  neglected  department  of  Ethics. 
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an  Criticism.  In  a  letter,  in  most  of  the  editions  of  his  CorrespondeDco, 
addressed  to  Addison,  bat  actually  written  to  Steele  (under  date  Dec. 
30,  171  l)y  he  excuses  himself  for  delay  in  acknowledging  the  encomiums 
of  Addison  (in  the  Spectator)  by  saying  that  the  'Mionest  country 
gentlemen,"  with  whom  he  was  celebrating  Christmas,  having''  no  relish 
for  polite  writing,"  did  not  take  in  that  tri-weekly  paper,  and  proceeds 
to  express  his  gratification  at  finding  himself  "  commended  by  a  person 
whom  all  the  world  commends.  Yet  I  am  not  the  more  obliged  to  you 
[he  supposed  Steele  to  be  the  writer  of  the  critique]  for  that  than  for 
your  candour  and  frankness  in  acquainting  me  with  the  error  I  have 
been  guilty  of,  in  speaking  too  freely  of  my  brother  modems."  He 
promises,  if  his  poem  reach  a  second  edition,  to  correct  this  fault. 
The  contribution  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Spectator,  in  the  spring  of 
the  next  year,  and  his  papers  in  the  Chuirdian  brought  him  still  more 
into  acquaintance  with  the  great  Whig  essayists.  His  Prologue  to 
Cato,  the  typical 

**  Brave  man  stmggliDg  in  the  storms  of  Fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  State," 

added  to  the  obligation  of  Addison.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
irrepressible  Dennis  had  published  a  minute  and  severe  examination  of 
that  celebrated  but  somewhat  too  "  classical  **  tragedy,  in  which,  as 
Johnson  admits,  the  critic  had  exposed  some  real  faults.  *  Pope,  eager  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  another  attack  upon  his  antagonist,  and  not 
displeased,  perhaps,  to  take  part  in  so  public  a  controversy,  sent  to  the 
press,  without  his  name,  a  vehement  satire  upon  Dennis.  It  bore  the 
sensational  title  of  the  Narrative  of  Dr,  Robert  Norris  on  the  Frenzii 
of  J,  D. — Norris  being  the  name  of  a  popular  apothecary  or  doctor,  who 
pretended  to  the  discovery  of  a  short  and  sure  method  of  curing  the 
insane — in  the  manner  of  Swift's  Predictions,  Addison,  conscious, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  severe  criticism,  and,  at  all 
events,  not  much  pleased  to  be  championed  in  so  violent  a  way,  did  not 

1  His  remarks  apon  the  inconsistencies  of  some  of  the  dramatis  persona  have  much  more 
reason  than  his  caidinal  objection  of  the  violaticn  of  "  poetic  justice."  Johneon  has 
justly  exposed  the  hoi  lownees  of  this  form  of  the  popular  optimism  .—**  Whatever  plea, 
sure  there  may  be  in  seeing^  crimes  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  yet  alnce  wickedneM 
often  prospers  in  real  life,  the  poet  is  entirely  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the  Stage. 
For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of  reality,  how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  tha  world 
In  its  true  form?  The  Stage  may  sometimes  gratify  our  wishes;  but  if  it  be  truly  the 
citrror  of  l\fe,  it  ought  to  show  us  aometimes  what  we  are  to  expect.*' — Life  of  Addi*.'it, 
Tfte  flneat  verse  of  the  Prologue  is  the  epigram  on  the  character  of  the  typical  despot  r* 

**  Ignobly  vain,  and  Impotently  great." 
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welcome  the  pamphlet  with  all  the  enthusiasm  its  author  expected.  He 
intimated,  in  fact,  to  the  publisher,  Lintot,  through  Steele,  his  disap- 
proval. Upon  this  Pope  addressed  what  purports  to  be  an  original 
letter  to  Addison — the  first  of  the  two  or  three  letters  which  appear  in 
the  Correspondence  of  Pope,  as  written  to  Addison,  but  which  have 
marks  of  later  composition-^assuring  him  that  'Mt  was  never  in  my 
thoughts  to  oflfer  you  ray  poor  pen  in  any  direct  reply  to  such  a 
scoundrel  (who,  like  Hudibras,  needs  fear  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise) 
but  only  in  some  little  raillery."  ^ 

Another  difference  served  to  create  a  coldness  of  feeling  between  the 
two,  the  masked  attack  on  Philips  (a  friend  of  Addison)  in  the  Ouardian, 
already  noticed.  But  the  chief  casus  belli  occurred  two  years  later,  in 
the  preference  given  by  Addison  to  his  friend  Tickell's  version  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  :  for  which  Pope  afterwards  revenged  himself  by 
his  famous  allusion  to  **  Atticus,"  in  the  Epistle  to  Arhuthnot  (1735)  ; 
but  which  first  appeared,  in  a  rather  different  shape,  so  early  as  1723, 
where  Addison  figures  under  his  proper  name  :-^ 

**  Should  such  a  one,  resolved  to  reign  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  tho  throne. 
View  him  with  jealous,  yet  with  scornful  eyes. 
Hate  him  for  arts  that  caosed  himself  to  rise. 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leor. 
And,  without  sneering,  teaoh  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe  and  a  SDRpicious  friend  ; 
Fearing  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged  : 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Jsst  hint  the  fault,  and  hesitate  disliko — 
Who,  when  two  wits  on  rival  themes  contest. 
Approves  of  both,  bnt  likes  the  worse  tho  bcst«- 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  Senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  appluusc. 


1  The  original  and  pnblished  letters,  slif^htly  difTerinfr.  have  Xwpn  printed,  at  length,  in 
the  AthetMtum  (Jnlj  8, 18M).  Besides  internal  evidoncc.  proving  the  letters,  in  the  first. 
loftance,  to  have  been  written  to  his  friend,  Caryll ;  the  fact  that  only  one  letter  (o( 
earlier  date,  in  reference  to  the  B»$ay  on  Critieitm)  of  Popo  was  fonnd  aiuun^^  ttio  paperrt  of 
Addison — that  letter  itself,  too,  apparently  intended  for  Steele— forces  ttio  conviciiuu  that 
ihis  Addisonian  Correspondence  is  not  aathentic.  Bee  Carmthers*  lA/r  of  Pvpe,  and  Bl  win's 
ImtnductiM  to  the  Wark$  qf  Pope, 
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While  Wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise^ 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise  >— 
Who  wonld  not  smile,  if  sach  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  wonld  not  langh,  if  Addison  were  he  P  "  ^ 

A  quarrel  with  Addison,  at  this  period,  almost  necessarily  involTed 
one  with  his  chief  colleagnes ;  and  the  Pope  and  Steele  correspondence  is 
fts  brief,  as  well  as  uncertain,  as  the  Addisonian.  Friendship  with  Swift 
brought  him,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  that  of  the  intimate  associates  of 
Swift,  their  acknowledged  chief,—- of  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Prior,  Pamell, 
and  the  flattering  notice  of  the  leading  Tory  politicians,  Bolingbroke, 
Harley,  and  the  rest  Partly  owing  to  his  quarrel  with  the  great  Whig 
writersy  partly,  and  principally  perhaps,  influenced  by  his  surround-* 
ings,  he  now,  for  the  most  part,  associated  himself  to  that  party  without, 
liowever,  mixing,  like  Swift,  in  the  fierce  political  and  party  strife  to 
which,  by  natural  temperament,  he  little  inclined.  Until  his  literary 
celebrity.  Pope's  circle  of  friends  almost  entirely  had  consisted  of 
Catholic  families,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binfield— the  Carylls, 
Stonors,  Englefields,  Fermors,  and  Blounts.  John  Caryl  1,  the  principal 
correspondent  of  his  youth,  and  with  whom  he  kept  up  correspondence 
to  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  in  1736,  was  the  nephew  of  the 
Caryll  who  had  been  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  last  Stuart  King,  had 
been  secretary  to  the  Queen,  and,  accompanying  the  fuj?itive  King  to 
France,  had  received  the  reward  of  the  empty  title  of  a  Stuart  peer; 
dying  in  1711.  In  that  year  the  Essay  on  Criticism  had  surprised  the 
world  of  letters  and,  as  already  noticed,  its  rather  free  allusion  to 
Superstition  aiid  Intolerance  had  excited  some  suspicions  of  anti-papal 
heresy.  To  allay  these  suspicions,  and  the  resentment  of  the  Catholic 
authorities,  or,  perhaps,  rather  to  take  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
philosophic  tolerance  to  his  friend,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat 

1  The  last  couplet  went  throagh  two  or  three  reviriona— *'  smile  ••  being  exchange*!  for 
••  grieve,"  and  "  laagh  *'  for  •*  weep.**  Cato  and  his  little  Senate  is  quoted  by  Pore  fro:n 
his  Prologue.  He  had  already  g^ven  expression  to  these  sarcasms  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Craggs.  or  rather  to  Caryll  (July.  1716).  His  friend  Atterbury  (now  Bishtp  of  Rochester), 
who  had  seen  it  in  manuscript,  thus  writes  to  Pope,  requesting  a  complete  copy  of  the 
▼erses:— **  No  small  piece  of  your  writing  has  ever  been  sought  after  so  much.  It  has 
pleased  every  man,  without  exception,  to  whom  it  has  been  read.  Since  you  now,  there, 
fore,  know  (adds  Dr.  Atterbury,  significantly),  where  your  real  strength  lies,  I  hope  yon  will 
not  suffer  that  talent  to  lie  unemployed."  The  Bishop's  Christian  charity  hardly  balanced  hJa 
ecclesiastical,  or  rather  political,  aeal.  The  insinuation  of  Pope  (or  Tonsoa  according  to 
Bpence),  that  his  rival's  Dtfenctofthe  Chrirtian  ReJigim  was  inspired  by  hopes  of  a  biahoprio, 
upon  his  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  we  must  suppose  to  be  only  a  cynicat 
*mda:  bat  Tonson  imparted  to  Pope  that  be  *'  always  thought  bim  [AddiaonJ  a  priesi 
in  his  heart." — ^pence's  ObservatiwM,  tc* 
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indifftireot  sealot,  he  Bent  to  him  a  letter  of  apology.  "  Nothing,"  he 
profeaaes,  "has  been  so  much  a  scarecrow  to  them  [their  Protestant 
enemies]  as  that  too  peremptorj  and  uncharitable  Msartion  of  an  ntter 
impoBsibllty  of  salvation  to  all  bnt  onraelTes,  invindble  ignorance 
excepted ;  which,  indeed,  some  people  define  nnder  eo  great  liroitations, 
and  with  ancfa  exclneionB,  that  it  seema  as  if  that  word  were  rather 
invented  as  a  lalvo,  or  expedient,  not  to  be  thonght  too  bold  with  the 
tbnnderbclts  of  Qai  (which  arc  hnrled  about  so  freely  on  almost  all 
mankind  by  the  hands  of  eocleaiastics)  than  as  a  real  exception  to 
almost  universal  damnation.  For,  besides  the  small  number  of  the  trnlj 
faithful  in  onr  Church,  we  must  again  sub-divide;  the  Janseniet  is 
damned  by  the  Jeenit,  the  Jesuit  bj  the  Janseniet,  the  Scotist  by  the 
Thomist,  and  so  forth.  ...  I  hoped  a  slight  insinuation,  introduced  so 
easily  by  a  casual  similitude  only,  conld  never  huve  given  offence,  bnt, 
on  the  contrary,  must  needs  have  done  good  in  a  tuition  and  time, 
wherein  we  are  the  smaller  party,  and  conaequently  most  minrepre- 
■ented,  and  most  in  need  of  vindication."  Pope's  heretical  freedom  of 
opinion  does  not  appear  to  have  called  down  upon  him  now,  or  after- 
wards, any  special  or  public  ecclesiastical  anathemas  ;  bat  the  interests  of 
tlie  Papal  Church,  in  the  last  centtiry,  lay,  perhaps,  more  in  the  region  of 
Politics  than  in  that  of  Faith. 

His  connexion  with  Steele  and  the  Guardian,  also,  gave  some  offence 
to  the  Tory  party.  In  a  letter  to  Caryll  (June,  1713),  he  refers  to  this 
■candal,  and  remarks, "  This,  I  know,  yon  will  laugh  at,  as  well  as 
myself ;  yet  I  doubt  not  but  many  little  calumniators  and  peraons  of 
aonred  disposition  will  take  occasion  hence  to  bespatter  me.  I  confess 
I  scorn  narrow  souls  of  all  pariie.i;  and,  i/I  renounce  my  reason  in 
religious  matters,  I  will  never  do  it  in  any  otheraffair."  In  an  interesting 
notice  of  CtUo,  sent  to  his  friend  about  the  same  time,  wo  learn  that 
"  the  town  is  eo  fond  of  it,  that  the  orange- wenches  and  fruit-women  in 
the  park  offer  the  books  at  the  side  of  the  coacliee,  and  the  prologue  an{l 
epilogue  ure  cried  about  the  streets  by  the  common  hawkers."  But  of 
all  hia  Catholic  friends,  most  prominent  in  the  biography  of  Pope  figure 
the  mounts,  and  especially  the  two  ladies  of  that  family,  of  Mnple- 
dnrham,  on  the  Thames,  not  far  from  Reading.  The  occupants  of 
Maplednrham  consisted,  upon  P(jpe*a  first  introduction  to  them,  of  Mr. 
Lister  Blount,  hie  wife,  a  son,  and  two  daughtera,  Teresa  and  Martha ; 
the  elder  being  of  exactly  the  same  age  as  Pope,  the  other  two  years 
younger.    The  brother,  hoir  to  the  estate,  married,  in  I7l'i,  the  daughter 
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of  Sir  J.  Tichbome,  of  Tichbome,  in  Hampshire.  Acoonnts  as  to  the 
date  of  the  first  meeting  of  Pope  and  the  two  sisters  do  not  agree ;  but 
it  happened  some  time  before  1712,  when  they  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty.  Their  natural  charms  of  manner  had  been  heightened  by  a 
French  education.'  In  1715,  after  the  marriage  of  their  brother^  the 
sisters,  with  their  mother,  settled  in  London,  in  Bolton  and  afterwards 
in  Welbeck  Street ;  but  they  made  frequent  visits  to  Berkshire.  Among 
their  town  acquaintance  they  numbered  Mrs.  Howard.  One  of  their 
admirers  and  correspondents  was  James  Moore  Smythe  (a  son  of  Arthur 
Moore,  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Harley  Qovemment),  a  Fellow  of 
All  Souls,  and,  also,  a  place-holder  under  the  Government.  Ho  figures 
as  one  of  the  less  prominent  subjects  of  the  Goddess  of  Dulness. 

Both  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount  received  the  homage  of  Pope,  and  he 
constantly  corresponded  with  either  of  them«  sometimes  addressing  his 
letters  to  them  conjointly.  To  the  younger  he  especially  paid  court,  and 
he  professed  for  her,  in  later  years,  the  greatest  ardour  of  affection. 
According  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  in  tliene  letters,  he  seems  to 
h:ive  been  ambitious  of  the  reputation,  as  Mr.  Carruthers  expresses  it, 
•*  of  a  Don  Juan  in  miniature."  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he 
atidresRcd  very  free  expressions  of  admiration  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
and,  less  strongl}',  to  Miss  Judith  Cowper.  Scandal,  however, attributed 
a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  lady  of  Mapledurham ;  and,  unless 
wo  interpret  very  liberally  some  parts  of  the  correspondence,  it  must  be 
admitted,  not  without  some  appearance  of  reason.  The  reports  of  an 
irregular  connexion  he  indignantly  repudiated  ;  but  that,  at  least,  a 
remarkably  strong  attachment  existed  betw^een  tliem  sufficiently  ap|>ears 
from  various  proofs  ;  and  he  left  her,  at  his  death,  the  greater  part  of 
his  property.  Among  critics,  who  professed  to  believe  in  the  common 
rumour, appear  Lady  Ilervey,  Warburton,  and  the  Aliens  of  Bath.  So 
persistent,  indeed,  became  the  reports  of  this  kind,  that,  in  a  letter  to 

1  A  larpo  pictare  at  Mapledurham  roprepents  thorn  tocethor,  gafcheriner  flower**.  It  In 
usaallj  as^ipned  to  Kneller;  bat  Mr.  Cnrrnthorsconjocturocit,  with  much  nMiM.n.t<«  1y»  tl.** 
portrait -picture  allud(Hi  to  by  Jorva?*,  in  a  letter  to  Parnell.  *'  1  l.avc  just  [17161  pet  the  lata 
hand,"  he  reports,  **  to  a  conploi  ;  for  «>  I  may  call  two  nymphs  in  one  piece.  They  are 
Pope*8  favourites  ;  and— thonph  few,  yon  will  pnoss,  have  cc-st  me  more  pains  than  any 
njmphs  can  be  worth — he  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  I  should  have  made  them 
as  beautiful  upon  canvas  as  ho  has  dune  upon  paper."  Ther«e  (on^aved)  portmits  adorn 
the  edition  of  Pope  by  Bowles— not  as  in  the  picture,  but  separated;  the  effect,  Mr. 
Carmthers  remarks,  beinp:  thus  injured. — Life  of  Poite.  A  supposed  portrait  of  Martha 
Blount  appears  in  the  picture  of  Pope  by  Jervas :  she  is  represented  reaching  a  book  fhnn 
a  shelf.  This  picture  is  now  in  tlie  National  Gallery  at  South  Kensington.  Gay 
descritwa  the  sisters  as  "  fair.haircd  Martha,  and  Teresa  brown." 
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Caryll  (Miss  M.  Blount's  godfather),  Dec.  25,  1725,  he  takes  much  pains  to 
discredit  the  on  dit,  and  expresses  much  indignation  against  the  scandal- 
mongers : — '*  Falsehood  is  folly  (says  Homer),  and  liars,  and  calumnia- 
tors, at  last,  hurt  none  but  themselves,  even  in  this  world.  In  the  next, 
'tis  charity  to  say,  God  have  mercy  on  them  t  They  were  the  devil's 
vicegerents  upon  earth,  who  is  the  father  of  lies,  and  I  fear  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  his  children.  I've  had  an  occasion  to  make  these  reflections 
of  late  much  juster  than  from  anything  that  concerns  my  morals,  aiul 
(which  I  ought  to  be  as  tender  of  as  my  own)  the  good  character  of 
another  very  innocent  person ;  who,  I  am  sure,  shares  your  friendship  no 
less  than  I  do.  You,  too,  are  brought  into  the  story  so  falsely,  that  I 
think  it  but  just  to  appeal  against  the  injustice  to  yourself  singly,  as  a 
full  and  worthy  judge  and  evidence  too.  A  very  confident  asseveration 
has  been  made,  which  has  spread  over  the  town,  that  your  god-daughter, 
Miss  Patty,  and  I  lived  two  or  three  years  since  in  a  manner  that  was  re- 
ported to  you  as  giving  scandal  to  many;  that,  upon  your  writing  to  me  upon 
it,  I  consulted  with  her,  and  sent  you  an  excusive,  alleviating  answer ; 
but  did,  after  that,  privately,  and  of  myself,  write  to  you  a  full  confes- 
sion— liow  much  I  myself  disapproved  the  way  of  life,  and  owning  the 
prc'judice  done  her,  charging  it  on  herself,  and  declaring  that  I  wished 
to  break  off  what  I  acted  against  my  conscience,  &c. ;  and  that  she,  being 
ut  the  same  time  spoken  to  by  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance,  at  your  insti- 
gation, did  absolutely  deny  to  alter  any  part  of  her  conduct,  were  it  ever 
so  disreputable  or  exceptionable.  Upon  this  villanous  lying  tale  it  is 
further  added,  by  the  same  hand,  that  I  brought  her  acquainted  with  a 
noble  lord,  and  into  an  intimacy  with  some  others,  merely  to  get  quit  of 
her  myself.  .  .  .  God  knows  upon  what  motives  any  one  should  malign 
a  sincere  and  virtuous  friendship.  .  .  ." ' 

*In  the  Blount- Pope  correspondence,  Teresa  seems  to  have  been,  at 
first,  the  most  favoured.  So  early  as  1712  he  addressed  toher  (through 
Lintot's  Miscellany)  an  Epistle  in  the  form  of  verse,  accompanying  a 
copy  of  the  "Works  of  Voiture,  the  popular  French  poet  and  letter- 
writer  of  the  preceding  century,  in  which  he  dissuades  her  from 
submission  to  conjugal  bonds,  and  reminds  her  : — 

1  Athenteumt  July.  1S5I,  qnoted  by  Carrathers,  who  prints  from  the  MapledarhBm  MSB. 
s  letter  from  Mm.  Caryll  to  Miss  M.  Blonnt,  expressinf^  hor  pleansire  at  what  she  connidert 
the  satisfactory  exculpation  of  their  matual  friend,  and  adding' :— "  I  am  so  far  convinced 
of  his  honoarand  wortli,  joined  with  his  ^ood  understand ingf,  that  should  ail  the  peevish 
ill.will  or  passionate  malice  in  tht)  world  invent  all  that  lay  in  them  [i.e.  in  their  power], 
it  would  in  no  kind  ever  make  me  have  the  least  thought  of  what  I  could  wiah  •Iherwis 
a«  to  jour  frionddhip." 
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*'  Still  in  oooBtraint  yonr  safforiug  Sex  remaina^ 
Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chaini^ 
Whole  years  neglected,  for  some  months  adored  : 
The  &wning  serrant  tama  a  haughty  lord. 
Ah !  qoit  not  the  free  innocence  of  life, 
For  the  dali  glory  of  a  Tirtnous  wife ; 
Nor  let  false  shows  or  empty  titles  please. 
Aim  not  at  joy,  bnt  rest  content  with  ease.** 

Again,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  London  to  be  present  at  the 
coronation  of  the  new  King  (in  Sept.  1714),  he  dedicates  to  her  another 
poetical  epistle,  under  the  name  of  Zephalinda.  It  wittily  pictures  the 
ennui  of  country  life  for  the  London  belle,  bored  to  death  by  country 
dulnesses,  and  drunken,  sporting,  sqnires:— 

**  As  some  fond  virgin,  whom  her  mother's  care 
Drags  from  the  Town  to  wholesome  country  air. 
Just  when  she  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye. 
And  hear  a  spark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh : 
From  the  dear  man  unwilling  she  must  seyer. 
Yet  takes  one  kiss  before  she  parts  for  ever ! 
Thus  from  the  world  fair  Zephalinda  flew. 
Saw  others  happy,  and  with  sighs  withdrew. 
Not  that  their  pleasures  caused  her  discontent-^ 
She  sighed  not  that  they  stayed,  but  that  she  went. 

"  She  went  to  plain- work,  and  to  purling  brooks^ 
Old  fashioned  halls,  dull  aunts,  and  croaking  rooks  : 
She  went  from  Opera,  Park,  Assembly,  Play, 
To  morning  walks,  and  prayers  three  hours  a  day  s 
To  pass  her  time  'twizt  reading  and  bohea. 
To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea. 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon. 
Divert  her  eyes  with  pictures  in  the  fire. 
Hum  half  a  tune,  tell  stories  to  the  squire. 
Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  seven. 
There  starve,  and  pray,  for  that's  the  way  to  heaven." 

Such  routine  was  to  be  exchanged  only  for : — 

**  Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack. 
Whose  game  is  whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack  ; 
Who  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  you  birds, 
Then  gives  a  smacking  buss,  and  cries-^*  no  words !  * 
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Or  with  his  hound  oomes  halloing  from  the  Btable, 
Makes  lore  with  nodi,  and  knees  beneath  a  table  ; 
Whose  langhs  are  heartj,  thoagh  his  jests  are  ooarso, 
And  loves  yon  best  of  all  things— bnt  his  horse." 

To  Martha  Bloant,  who  had  remained  at  home,  and  had  written,  it 
seems,  to  him  in  flattering  strains,  he  replies  ecstatically :-— '^  Most 
divine  I  ...  In  these  overflowings  of  my  heart  I  pay  you  my 
thanks  for  those  two  obliging  letters  you  favoured  me  with  of  the  18th 
and 24th  instant.  That  which  begins  with  'Dear  creature,'  and  '  My 
charming  Mr.  Pope,'  was  a  delight  to  me  beyond  all  expression.  You 
have,  at  last,  entirely  gained  the  conquest  over  your  fair  sister.  Tis 
true  you  are  not  handsome,  for  you  are  a  woman,  and  think  you  are  not. 
But  this  good  humour  and  tenderness  for  me  has  a  charm  that  cannot  be 
resisted.  That  face  must  needs  be  irresistible  which  was  adorned 
with  smiles,  even  when  it  could  not  see  a  coronation,  I  must  own  I 
have  long  been  shocked  at  your  sister  on  several  accounts,  but,  above 
all  things,  at  her  prudery.  I  am  resolved  to  break  with  her  for  ever ; 
and,  therefore,  tell  her  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  back 
all  her  letters.^ "  The  concluding  threat  we  may  take  to  have  been  merely  a 
hyperbole.  At  least,  they  remained  friends  long  after  this  date.  Mr. 
Curruthers  (it  may  here  be  stated),  with  most  of  the  biographers  of 
Pope,  maintains  his  innocence  of  undue  intimacy  with  her  sister,  with 
which  the  scandal  of  the  drawing-rooms  charged  him.  Besides  that  the 
fashion  of  the  time  allowed  much  greater  freedom  of  expression  than  now, 
''the  license,  in  which  Pope  occasionally  indulged,  would  be  the  more 
readily  tolerated,  or,  at  least,  forgiven,  on  account  equally  of  his  genius 
and  his  person.'' 

Among  other  correspondents  of  this  earlier  period  figure,  especially, 
Wycherley  the  dramatist  and  Henry  Cromwell.  The  letters  to 
Wycherley  (the  earliest  in  the  collected  Correspondence),  for  whom 
Pope  undertook  the  hazardous  task  of  correcting  or  polishing  his' verses, 
cannot  be  received  as  genuine  effusions,  for  they  have  undergone  the 
"  improvements  "  of  so  many  other  of  Pope's  productions.  But  we  can 
collect  pretty  certainly  the  history  of  the  unequal  partnership,  and  the 
inevitable  ^naZtf  of  such  a  compact.  In  the  beginning  of  this  Gil  Bias 
and  Archbishop  of  Granada  situation  Wycherley  compliments,  or 
appears  as  complimenting,  his  protigi-dritie,  in  highly  flattering  terms. 
^You  have,"  he  protests,  "  pruned  my  falling  laurels  of  some  super- 
1 BOMO0  (Ed.  of  Pop«,  yiU.,  390),  collated  with  the  original,  and  quoted,  by  Carrntheri 
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fluous,  sapless,  and  dead  brandies,  to  make  the  remainder  live  the 
longer ;  and  thus,  like  your  master,  A|>o]Io,  you  are  at  once  a  poet  and 
a  pbysician."  Not  to  be  outdone  in  this  amcebean  contest  of  mutual 
compliments,  Pope  rejoins  that  he  contracts  some  of  the  pieces,  ^  as  wo 
do  sunbeams,  to  improve  their  energy  and  force;"  but  he  soon  addii  a 
less  flattering  assurance,  that  others  he  had  "entirely  new  expressed 
and  turned  more  into  poetry."  He  goes  on,  indeed,  in  a  still  more 
critical  mood,  and,  mixing  bitter  with  sweet,  remarks  that,  **  the  greatest 
dealers  in  wit,  like  those  in  trade,  take  least  pains  to  set  off  their 
goods;  while  the  haberdashers  of  small  wit  spare  for  no  decorations  or 
ornaments.  You  have  commissioned  me  to  paint  your  shop,  and  I 
have  done  my  best  to  brush  you  up  like  your  neighbours."  When, 
emboldered  by  impunity,  the  young  reviser  ventured  actually  to  propose 
a  complete  alteration  and  reduction  of  his  friend^s  poems,  the  eanour-' 
jf)ropre  of  Wycherley,  not  unnaturally,  took  serious  alarm ;  and  he 
hastened  to  demand  back  his  manuscripts.  A  period  of  coolness 
between  the  boy  of  sixteen  and  the  old  man  of  seventy  followed ;  but, 
before  the  death  of  the  dramatist,  at  which  Pope  was  present,  five 
years  afterwards,  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected.  About  Henry 
Cromwell  (whom  Pope,  who  now^  frequented  the  great  meeting-place  of 
the  wits  of  the  day.  Will's  coffee-house,  used  to  meet  there),  little 
more  is  known  than  what  Johnsnii  and  Gay  record  of  his  eccentric 
style  of  dress  and  manner.  He  affected  the  character  of  a  beau,  and 
Pope,  who  knew  how  to  adapt  his  style  to  his  correspondents'  capacity 
or  prejudices,  did  not  throw  away  upon  him  too  many  pearls.  The 
Cromwell  corrcKpondence  has  little  more  of  interest  than  as  having  been 
the  first  published  (in  172G)  of  tlie  Pope  letters.  They  were  published, 
without  autliority,  for  her  own  profit,  by  Mrs.  Thomas,  Cromwell's 
mistress,  who  sold  the  muniiscripts  to  Curll. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  the  Bape  of  the  Lock  astonished  and 
delighted  the  world  of  fashion  and  of  literature  at  the  beginning  of  1714. 
Its  origin  has  been  often  told.  Miss  Fennor,  of  the  Catholic  family  of 
that  name,  liad  quarrelled  with  her  lover  (L(»rd  Petre),  who  had  jesting- 
ly stolen  a  lock  of  her  hair.  To  appease  the  indignant  beauty,  and  to 
effect  "  the  renewal  of  love,'*  at  the  suggestion  of  Caryll,  Pope  composed 
this  mock-heroic,  or,  as  he  hi  nisei  f  styles  it,  Jieroi-comical  poem.  At 
first,  the  lady,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  not  then  ac(]uainteil, 
accepted  this  novel  sort  of  mediation  with  appntval,  or,  at  least,  acquies- 
cence:  but  afterwards  her  family,  or   herself,  thinking   her    reputation 
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to  bo  endangered  by  the  rather  free  treatment  of  Belinda  (a  name  bor- 
.rowed  from  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial),  professed 
displeasure.  Her  resentment  the  offending  poet  appeased  by  this  second 
^improved  "  edition,  in  which,  in  a  dedication  to  Miss  Fermor,  he 
assures  her  "  the  human  persons  are  as  fictitious  as  the  airy  ones,  and 
the  character  of  Belinda,  as  it  is  now  managed,  resembles  you  in  nothing 
but  in  the  beauty."  Its  chief  improvement  consisted  in  the  introduction 
of  the  fairy  machinery  of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes ;  an  addition  of  which 
Addison,  with  a  failure  of  his  usual  taste,  professed  disapproval,  and 
which  formed  one  of  the  many  causes  of  quarrel  between  Pope  and  him. 
The  improved  edition  was,  in  reality,  almost  a  new  poem.  As  it  first 
appeared,  in  the  Miscellany /it  had  not  more  than  190  verses:  in  the 
new  edition  it  numbered  800.  Its  original  models  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau  (in  which  two  ecclesiastics  contend  about  a 
rending-desk),  the  Secchia  Rapita  of  Tassoni,  and  the  Comte  de 
Gahalis  of  the  Abbe  de  Villars,  *  from  whom  he  partly  borrowed  the 
idea  of  his  machinery;  but  it  surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  the 
poetic  excellences.  Not  its  least  interest  lies  in  its  skilful  parody  of  the 
epic  style,  in  particular,  of  the  Iliad  and  jEneid,  All  Pope's  critics 
unite,  with  one  consent,  to  extol  its  pre-eminent  merits.  *^The  most 
exquisite  example  of  ludicrous  poetry,"  pronounces  Johnson.  "In  this 
composition,"  thinks  Warton,  "  Pope  principally  appears  as  a  poet,  in 
which  he  has  displayed  more  imagination  than  in  all  his  other  works 
put  together."  **  A  composition,"  says  Bowles,  "  to  which  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  compare  anything  of  the  kind:  it  stands  alone  unrivalled,  and, 
possibly,  never  to  be  rivalled."  "The  most  exquisite  monument  of 
playful  fancy,"  admits  De  Quincey,  "  that  universal  literature  offers." 
In  France,  Marmontel's  version.  La  Boucle  de  Cheveiuv  enlevde,  a  toler- 
ably good  one,  though  far  inferior  to  the  original,  was,  as  may  be 
i:nup;ined,  greatly  in  demand. 

Although,  unlike  an  Olivia  or  a  Lavinia,  the  heroine  can  hardly  be 
said  to  owe  everything  to  "  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand,"  yet, 

1  The  author  *'of  this  diverting  work,"  us  WBrton  describes  it,  "  came  from  Toaloase  to 
Paris  to  make  his  fortune  by  preaching.  The  five  Dialogues,  of  which  it  consists,  are  the 
results  uf  those  gay  conversations  in  which  the  Ahb6  was  engaged  with  a  small  circle  of 
men  of  fine  wit  and  humour  like  himself.  When  this  work  first  appeared  it  was  univors. 
ally  read,  as  innocent  and  amusing.  But,  at  length,  its  consecjuences  were  perceived,  and 
reckoned  dan^'f'nms,  at  a  time  when  this  sort  of  conversation  l)cgan  to  gain  cnxlit.  Our 
devout  preacher  wan  denied  the  Chair,  and  his  work  forbidden  to  l)c  read."  To  the  Abl4 
de  Villars  the  siury  of  Uudinc  owes,  also,  its  origin.  TaMoni's  Rape  vif  the  Bucket  appeared 
ftt  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Ccnlurj. 
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if  any  art  might  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  atone  for  a  rather  free  ealogy, 
and  use,  of  feminine  charms,  the  skilfal  painting  and  flattery  of  the 
portrait  were  not  unfitted  to  make  such  atonement:-^ 

«  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alono  : 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore^ 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  Infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  discloaey 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  anfixed  as  those. 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends t 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends— 
Bright  as  the  San,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
Andy  like  the  Sun,  they  shine  en  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide. 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all."  ^ 

A  Key  to  the  Loch,  by  "  Esdras  Bamevelt,  Apoth./'  one  of  the  many 
aliases  of  Pope,  came  out  in  the  next  year,  pretending — in  order  to  draw 
tlie  greater  attention  to  the  mock-epic,  and  also  to  ridicule  its  blind 
critics,  of  whom  Dennis  was  a  chief  ofifender — to  be  a  true  explanation  of 
its  hidden  meaning,  as  a  concealed  satire  on  the  late  "  Barrier  Treaty." 
According  to  the  Key,  Belinda  represents  Queen  Anne,  Clarissa,  Lady 
Masham,  Thalestris,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  "bold  Lord," 
whom  Belinda  **  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued,"  Lord  Oxford, 
&c.  **  Sir  Plume  "  was  the  real  portrait  of  a  Sir  George  Brown,  who, 
according  to  Warburton,  felt  aggrieved  at  his  presentation  as  the  typical 
fop,  and,  especially,  at  the  expletives  put  into  his  mouth  on  the  memor- 
able occasion.*    The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  in  its  enlarged  form, brought  the 

1  Wakeftcld  remBrks  that  the  last  verse  is  marred  by  the  abbreviation,  and  snggesta 
ihat  a  better  reading  would  be,— 

•*  Look  on  her  face,  and  you  forget  them  all.*' — Klwin. 

Miss  Ambella,  or  Belle  Fermor,  thus  immortalised,  married  in  the  same  year,  not  the 
origrinal  cause  of  her  immortality,  but  a  Mr.  Perkins.  Her  portrait  is  preserved  at 
Tusmore,  the  first  place  of  residence  of  her  father.  According  to  the  engraving,  the 
poetical  picture  of  Belinda  was  not  all  flattery.  It  gives  the  impression  of  a  distinguished 
beauty.  According  to  Mrs.  Piozri's  report.  Miss  Permor's  niece,  a  Prioress  of  an  Rnglifh 
Convent  at  Paris,  "  remembered  that  Mr.  Pope's  praise  made  her  aunt  very  troublesome 
and  conceited.  She  believed  there  was  but  little  comfort  to  be  found  in  a  house  that 
harboured  p<^rts.** 

3  Dennis,  in  his  £«tf^r«  Cof  criticism),dcnounced,  among  other  violations  of  probability, 
the  kyperb^  of  Belinda's  screams  when  she  discovers  the  lo»s  of  her  lock  of  hair,— 

•*  Then  flashed  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes. 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  the  affrighted  skies," 

ignoring  that  the  poet  is  parodying  the  manner  of  the  heroes  of  the  epics.  la  a  copy 
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poet  from  the  publisher  Lintot,  the  modest  sum  of  fifteen  pounds.  It 
was  adorned  with  engravings  after  Du  Guemier,  in  no  very  high  slyle 
of  art. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  more  translations  and  adaptations(in  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies,  edited  by  Steele)  from  the  Odyssey,  and  Chaucer's 
Wife  of  Bath,  which  even  Dryden  had  pretended  to  be  shy  of  putting 
into  a  modem  dress,  followed,  in  the  next  year,  by  another  adaptation 
from  Chaucer,  the  Temple  of  Fame,  A  more  memorable,  or,  at  least, 
laborious  work  than  any  he  had  yet  undertaken,  he  had  now  almost 
ready  for  the  press,  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  ;  for  which  he  sought  and 
obtained  subscriptions  from  friends  in  both  political  parties.  He  sot  to 
work  on  it  in  earnest,  in  1714,  having  already  printed  specimens  of  his 
poetical  translations  in  the  Miscellanies,  The  first  volume,containing  the 
four  first  books,  came  out  in  June  of  1715.  In  Swift  he  found  his  most 
active  supp>orter  and  canvasser.  But  a  matter  of  greater  solicitude  to 
him  than  raising  subscriptions  was  the  vastness  of  the  labour  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  the  more  severe,  that  he  had  little  knowledge  of 
the  original  langiinge.  His  letters  reveal  his  intense  anxiety  about  it. 
In  a  letter  to  Edward  Blount,  recounting  his  difficulties  with  his 
engraver,  in  bringing  out  his  illustrative  maps,  he  afifects  to  laugh  at 
this  lesser  incidental  trouble,  but  more  often  he  expresses  serious 
concern.  Of  living  aids  he  had  the  help,  especially,  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Parnell,  to  whom  he  writes  in  terms  of  grateful  recognition :  also,  of 
Fenton  and  Broome  (the  former  a  Cambridge  man,  and  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Trumballs) ;  but  their  chief  assistance  was  given  in  the 
Odysse*f  translation.  His  correspondence  with  them  appears  in  the 
collected  Correspondence.  Of  books,  his  chief  aids  were  the  English 
versions  of  Chapman,  Hobbcs,  and  Ogilby,  and  the  French  of  Dacier 
and  La  Valterie.  To  Chapman,  the  sixteenth  century  dramatist,  he 
owed  the  greatest  obligation.  For  each  of  the  six  volumes,  which 
formed  the  completed  Iliad,  he  received  from  the  publisher,  Lin  tot,  two 
hundred  pounds.  Besides  this,  he  had  the  amount  of  the  payments  of 
bis  six  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers.  Altogether, he  made  by  the  Iliad 
between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds.  The  volumes  came  out  sue. 
cessively  in  1715,  1717,  1718,  and  1720.  The  Odyssey,  of  which  Broome 
and  Fenton  translated  half,  begun  in  1723,  ho  finished  in  1725.     By  the 

«f  tbe  poem,  on  the  margin,  Pope  has  inscribed,  in  reply  to  Dennis  (as  a  summary  of 
liis  objections  in  Letter  III) :  **  Where  it  appears  to  demonstration,  that  no  handsome  lady 
onffht  to  dress  herself,  and  no  modest  one  to  cry  oat  or  be  angry.**  Quoted  in  Blwin*s 
Work*  t4  P^P^t  II* 
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lesser  Homeric  poem  ho  acquired  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds.  His  Homer  thus  brought  him,  altogether,  the  sum  of  about 
nine  thousand  pounds; bj  far  the  largest  amount  of  money  ever  gained 
by  any  writer  up  to  that  time.  From  the  first  his  work  found  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  from  his  friends,  in  particular  from  Swift, 
Berkeley,  Arburthnot,  and  Gay.  ^  Addison,  alone,  seemed  doubtful,  or 
inclined  to  **  damn  with  faint  praise."  His  friend  and  colleague  Tickell 
bad  brought  out,  contemporaneously,  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Hiad'y  in  his  preface,  however,  deprecating  suspicion  of  rivalry  with 
Pope,  and  announcing  that  he  had  '^  the  pleasure  of  being  diverted  from 
that  design  [of  translating  the  whole  poem]  by  finding  the  work  had 
fallen  into  a  much  abler  hand."  Addison  none  the  less  expressed  his 
preference,  on  the  whole,  for  Tickell ;  and  Pope,  unfairly  interpreting  it 
as  an  intended  insult,  became  furious.  He  wrote  to  Graggs  (or  to 
Gary  11),  in  the  terms  of  indignation  afterwards  versified  in  his  Arbuth- 
not  Epistle,  denouncing  the  '*  great  Turk  in  poetry  who  can  never  bear 
a  brother  on  the  throne,"  and  the  *Mittle  Senate  of  Gato."  In  fact,  the 
quarrel  had  become  a  sort  of  party-question  between  the  rival  Whig 
and  Tory  clubs,  or  cofifee-houses,  of  Button's  and  Will's.  From  this 
moment  the  two  leading  inen  of  letters  in  England  (for  Swift  had  now 
become  an  exile)  ceased  to  be  on  terms  of  cordial  amity.  Pope's  version 
of  the  Homeric  epics  had   no  sort  of   rival    until   the   publication  of 

1  Of  all  the  congratulations  of  hie  friends  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  most  con. 
aiderable  are  Gay's  verses :  "  To  Alexander  Pope  on  his  Safe  Return  from  Troy."  He 
luiaembleB  and  describes,  in  their  appropriate  characters,  all  the  numerous  and  rarioai 
acqaaintanccs  of  the  port,  •*  in  the  manner  of  the  bo^rinninp  of  the  last  canto  of  Ari(«tc 
lOrlando  Furioto],**  The  piece  consists  of  twenty.one  stanzas.  Gay  thus  introdaoca  ibt 
principal  ladies : 

••  What  la<ly's  that  tt»  whom  he  g^entiy  iK'nds? 

Who  knows  not  her  ?    Ah  !   those  are  Wortley's  cyce  I 
How  art  thou  honoured,  numbered  with  her  friends  1 

For  she  distinguishes  the  good  and  wise. 
The  sweet.tongued  Murray  near  her  side  attends— 

Now  to  my  heart  the  glaace  of  Uowanl  tlies ; 
Now  Hervoy,  fair  of  face,  I  mark  full  woU 

With  thee.  Youth's  youngest  daughter,  sweet  LepelU 
I  sec  two  lovely  bifitcrs,  hand  in  hand, 

The  fair.hairo<l  Martha  and  Teresa  brown, 
Mad^o  Bollondon.  the  tallest  of  the  land. 
And  smiling  Mary,  soft  and  fair  as  down,"  Ac,  Lc. 

In  the  MS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  Hownrd  occupies  the  place  of  WorUef.  Mar^ 
n«»Ucnden,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Bellenden,  one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  t\ii 
rrinooj»s  of  Walct*,  was  the  rival  of  La<ly  Mary  W.  Montagu  in  fame  for  beauty. 
Horace  Wal|M»io  speaks  of  her  as  of  the  mo»t  perfect  l>cauty  poPKible  to  imagine.  Lonl 
Urrvoy  dcscrllM^s  her  as  **  incontestably  t)ie  most  agreeable,  the  most  insinuating,  and 
the  moHt  likeable  woman  of  her  time.  Made  up  i>f  ovory  ingredient  likely  to  enga^  w 
atUich  a  lover."    She  married  Col.  CuiupbcU,  ulicrwurds  Duke  of  ArgyU. 
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Cowper's  in  1791.  In  spite  of  the  mnch  superior  faithfulness  of  the 
latter,  it  never  came  near  the  popularitj  of  Pope's,  which,  at  least,  until 
quite  recent  times,  still  bore  away  the  palm  of  classical  fame  from  all  its 
many  later  rivals.* 

In  the  year  1715  Pope  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  portrait- painter 
Jervas.  The  poet,  in  his  childhood,  had  shewn  a  taste  and  aptitude  for 
drawing ;  and  his  father  entertained  some  purpose  of  apprenticing  him 
to  that  art.  A  few  of  his  early  sketches  in  India-ink  still  remain.  He 
now  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Jervas,  but,  if  ever  he  had  a 
serious  purpose  of  following  the  profession  of  a  painter,  his  defective 
sight  stood  in  the  way  of  it.  He  produced,  however,  some  portraits  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  letters  to  Jervas  and  Gay.  The  only  specimens 
of  his  powers,  in  this  art,  existing  are  a  copy  from  Kneller's  portrait 
of  Betterton,  the  actor,  formerly  belonging  to  his  friend  Murray,  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  a  satirical  picture  of  the  "Prodigal  Son.'**  Among 
the  "  plays  of  wit,"  thrown  off  in  this  year,  is  A  Farewell  to  London, 
in  which  he  sketches  his  friends  and  others  with  a  light  and  skilful 
touch,  one  of  the  best  of  hia  trifles  in  this  kind.'  At  some  time  in  1716 
P(ipe  migrated  from  Binfield  (his  father  being  now  dead)  to  Chiswick, 
where  he  occupied  a  house  in  a  newly-erected  terrace  close  to  the  river, 
called  "  Mawson's  Buildings,"  which  still  exists.  For  some  reason- 
perhaps  thinking  his  more  obscure  abode  there  to  be  unfitting  the 
future  owner  of  the  Twickenham  Villa — beseems  industriously  to  have 
tried  Ui  obliterate  this  period  from  the  public  memory ;  in  spite  of  the 

1  Johneon,  who  has  printed  Bpecimensof  Pope*B  Iliad^  with  the varlBtions, from  the  manii. 
script  in  the  British  Muaeam,  considers  it  as  '*  certainly  the  noblem  yorsion  of  poetry 
which  the  world  has  ever  soon,"  and  thinks  it  idle  to  attempt  to  supersede  it.  Bat 
Gibbon's  characteristic  remark  that,  "  it  has  every  merit  bat  that  of  likeness  to  its 
original/'  is  mach  nearer  the  judgment  of  the  present  day.  It  may  be  added  here  that, 
of  all  attempts  at  representing  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  Greek  epic,  the  most  saccessfnl 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  Professor  Newman,  The  IlUid  of  Homer  ;  FaUh/uUy  Translated  into 
Unrkymed  English  Metre, 

t  A  picture  in  water.colonrs  about  3x4  feet  in  size,  representing  the  Prodigal  Son, 
with  other  allegorical  designs  and  descriptions,  as  a  death's  head  crowned  with  laurel,  a 
phUosopher  blowing  bubbles  in  the  air,  a  fallen  statue,  ruined  columns,  Ac.  An  engraving 
was  made  from  this  picture,  though  not  containing  all  the  figures,  as  a  frontispiece  to 
an  edition  of  the  EsMny  on  Man,  vith  \^arburton's  Ck)mmentary,  published  by  the  Knapums 
fa  1748.  The  original  has  long  been  in  the  family  of  ita  present  owner,  Mr.  Stonebam. 
— Oarmthers'  Li/e  of  Pope, 

S  He  ihas  apostrophises  *'  the  town  "  :^ 

'*  Why  should  I  stay  P    Both  parties  rage, 
My  vixen  Mistress  squalls. 
The  Wits  in  envious  feuds  engage. 
And  Homer  (damn  him  ! )  calls." 

His  "  rizen  mistress"  being  the  Muse  who  so  often  involved  him  in  literary  brawli. 
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roalicions  reminder  of  Dennis,  who  takes  care  tbat  he  shall  not  forget  it, 
in  an  answer  to  the  Duneiad.  Yet  daring  his  Ohiswick  life  he  fre- 
quently visited  tlie  Court  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  received  and 
returned  the  visits  of  his  aristocratic  intimates.  Lord  Peterborongh, 
Lord  Burlingtor*,  and  others.  While  at  Ghiswick  he  wrote  what  is,  in 
some  respects,  the  finest  of  all  his  poems,  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard^ 
dedicated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Miss  Martha  Blount,  but  afterwards  to 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu ;  and  his  EUgif  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfort- 
unate Lady,  the  history  and  identity  of  whom  so  long  remained 
unknown.  Warburton*s  confident  assertions  long  misled  the  biographers 
and  editors,  from  Johnson  onwards;  until  Mr.  Dilke.  identified  the 
mysterious  lady  with  a  Mrs.  Weston  ("  Mrs.  W.,"  of  the  letters)  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Gage,  the  owner  of  Sherboume  Castle,  and  sister  of  the 
Gage  of  the  Epistle  of  Bathurst,  ^  Composed  during  the  absence  of 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  in  the  East  of  Europe,  and  dedicated  to  her,  the 
Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Ahtlard  appeared  at  some  time  in  the  year  1717« 
Seldom  have  the  passions  of  love,  devotion,  and  despair,  alternatingly 
predominating,  been  so  extiuisitely  painted  as  in  the  representation  of 
the  distracted  Eloisa  ;  and  nothing  in  Pope's  poetry  surpasses,  in  its 
way,  the  description  of  the  various  rapture  and  conflicting  emotions  of 
the  nun  :— 

•*    How  happy  is  the  blameless  Vestal's  lot  ! 

The  World  forgetting,  by  the  World  forgot  • 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind ! 

Each  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  resigned  \ 

Labour  and  rest  that  e(|ua1  periods  keep, 
*  Obedient  slumbers  tbat  can  wake  and  weep/ 

Desires  cora()Osed,  afifectionsever  even, 

1  Her  father  died  In  1700  and  left  Sir  W.  Goring,  of  Barton  in  Sossez,  executor  and 
guardian  of  his  children  ["  the  falB*  gaardian  of  a  charge  tfo  good**  of  the  Elegy.']  Mim 
Gage  married  John  Weaton,  of  Sutton,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  They  lived  unhappily, 
and  were  soon  separated.  {Athcnamn^  July  15,  1851.)  By  Pope's  mediation  they  were 
reconciled,  and  Mrs.  Weston  lived  with  her  husband  till  her  death  in  1724,  which  happenoil, 
not  in  the  violent  and  tragic  way  of  the  Ekgy^  but  much  more  prosaically.  In  fhct.  Pope 
Mems  to  have  indulged  poetic  license  to  a  large  extent  in  his  version  of  the  story,  which 
has  excited  so  much  fictitious  sensation  and  interest,  lie  did  not,  at  the  time,  derive 
much  applause  or  sympathy  from  his  intervention  in  their  quarrel,  either  from  hit 
family  or  from  his  friends,  who  suspected,  it  seems,  some  intrigue.  Nor  did  the  heroine 
herself  accept  his  tribute  with  excessive  pleasure.  See  Carruthers*  Life  of  Pope.  •  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  inspiration  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  that  of  the  following  aenti* 
ment,  at  least,  is  of  an  unquestionable  kind  :  - 

'*  Thus  unlamcnteil  pass  the  Proud  away. 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 

So  periHh  all.  whot^  breast  ne*er  learnt  to  glow 

For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others*  woe.'* 
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Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whimpering  Angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  lier  the  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms. 
And  wings  of  Seraphs  shed  diviue  perfumes. 
For  her  the  Spoase  prepares  the  bridal  ring, 
For  her  white  Virgins  hymeneals  sing  . 
.  To  sounds  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away^ 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

<<  Far  other  dreams  my  ernug  soul  employ, 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy  ; 
When,  at  the  close  of  nach  sad,  sorrowing  day. 
Fancy  restores  what  Vengeance  snatched  away, 
Then  Consciencs  sleeps,  and  leaving  Nature  free. 
All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thee. 

•  ••••• 

**  Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear. 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll. 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight-^ 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight. 
In  seas  of  flame  my  planging  soul  is  drowned, 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round.'* 

The  Eloisa  has  received  enthusiastic  eulogy  from  almost  all  the 
critics,  even  from  Wordsworth.  Pope  derived  it  from  the  celebrated 
Letters  (whether  forged  or  authentic,  most  probably  forged)  of 
the  famous  lovers.  The  original  Letters^  alleged  to  have  been  written 
by  Abelard  and  Heloisa,  in  Latin,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had  been  very 
freely  translated  and  **  improved  "  in  1693,  in  a  French  version,  which 
has  often  been  reprinted.  In  1714  Hughes,  author  of  the  Siege  of 
Damascus,  published  this  "adulterate  French  concoction"  in  an 
English  dress.^      From  the  English  versions  of  Hughes,  or  Rawlinson, 

1  The  Latin  Letters  have  been  generally  received  as  anthentic  ;  bnt,  as  Mr.  Elwin  shewi, 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  them  to  be  of  later  composition.  Apart  from  the 
improbability  that  Heloisa,  or  any  other  woman,  conld  publish,  in  so  anreserved  a 
ikshion,  the  confessions  of  her  ardent  passion,  the  whole  series  bears  too  mneh  the 
character  of  a  romancer's  stylo  to  leave  mnch  reasonable  doobt  that  they  form  one  of 
fthose  nomeroas  forgeries  which  have  been  received  with  too  easy  faith.  Some  eminent 
French  critics,  however,  have  assumed  the  reality  of  the  Heloisa  of  the  Letters,  and  have 
exalted  her  to  a  high  place  among  French  heroines  ;  and  Mde.  Gnisot  thinks  the  exceed. 
Ingly  onreferved  confessions  of  the  Involuntary  riligieusc  to  be  only  in  keeping  with  the 
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it  was  that  Pope  derived  the  prose  material  for  his  verse.  But,  as  to 
form,  he  adopted  as  his  model  Ovid^s  Letters  of  the  Heroines,  and  he, 
probably,  had  in  mind  also  the  same  poet's  romantic  episode  of  Byblis 
and  lanthe  in  the  Metamorphoses,  Not  long  before  her  departure  from 
England,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  wit 
of  her  time,  when  she  had  left  her  Yorkshire  home  to  dazzle  the 
habitues  of  the  Court  and  the  Society  of  the  metropolis.  At  Chiswick, 
too,  he  mixed  in  familiar  intercourse  with  other  beauties,  with  Maids  of 
Honour  and  favourites  of  the  Court,  the  Duchesses  of  Queensberry, 
Hamilton,  and  Kingston,  Mrs.  Howard,  Miss  Lepcll,  Miss  Bellendeny 
who  took  him  "  into  their  protection,  contrary  to  the  law  against 
harbouring  papists."  He  joined  in  their  parties  of  various  pleasure  and 
diversion :  some  of  the  *'  diversions,"  as  he  reports  them,  in  a  Tetter  to 
Miss  Teresa  Blount — "to  eat  Westphalia  ham  in  a  morning,  ride  over 
hedges  and  ditches  (hunting  in  Windsor  Forest),  come  home  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  with  a  fever  and  a  red  mark  on  the  forehead  from  a  beaver 
hat,  simper  an  hour  and  catch  cold  in  the  Princess's  apartment ;  then  to 
dinner,  with  what  api>etite  they  may,  and  after  that,  till  midnight,  walk, 
work,  or  think,  which  they  please" — being  sufficiently  characteristic. 
In  the  same  letter  he  nither  maliciously  tells  her,  "  Mrs.  [Miss] 
Lepell  walked  with  me  three  or  four  hours  by  moonlight,  and  we  met  no 
creature  of  quality  but  the  King,  who  gave  audience  to  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain  all  alone  under  the  garden  wall."  * 

manners  of  the  ape  "  in  which  odncat^Kl  and  even  dolicatft  Fontimenta.  in  a  distingninhM 
and  natnrally  rncidest  woman,  miffht  l>o  alUeil  to  tlie  stron&rest  forms  of  lanruaife." 
(Ehmoi  Hift.)  Klwin'8  Works  of  FiffK,  11.  Mr.  A.  W.  Wanl  thinks  that  Pope  nsed  the 
edition  of  Rawlinpon,  printed  in  1717.  "Mr.  Hullam,'*  remarks  Profps.«*or  Wanl, 
*•  charges  Pope  with  injustice  to  Kloipa  in  substituting"  fi>r  the  mal  motive  of  her  refusal 
t4t  marry  him  (nnwillintrness  to  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  his  career)  *an  abstract 
predilection  for  the  name  of  mistrens  alx)ve  that  of  wife.*  A  pix't,  however,  lias  undonl»t. 
cilly  the  ripht  to  make  such  a  chan^'e.  The  ordinary  obj'>ction,  that  the  etTect  oi  tho 
wholepoemi8imraoral.il*  obviously  injipDlicable  to  a  distinctly  dramatic  piece.  Most 
readers  of  the  poem  will  l)e  inclined  to  consider  that  its  language  is  appropriate  to  passion, 
but  not  the  languasre  of  passion  itself.  Fn>m  this  point  of  view  should  be  ccntrasted  with 
It,  nr.t Ovid's  i/tr(>(f/r«,  of  which  it  is  a  most  felicitous  imitation,  but  such  an  epistle  as 
that  of  Julia  in  the  first  canto  of  Byron's  Don  Jmm  "  (  Works  of  Pop^).  The  verse  in  inverted 
commas,  "Olvdient  slumbers,"  Ac,  Pope,  as  he  tell  us,  lx)rrowe<l  from  Crashaw. 

1  From  one  of  the  lively  duchesses  lie  received  the  following  invitation,  the  original ot 
which  is  in  the  British  Mm«eum.  It  is  aildressed  to  '  Alex.  Pope,  Ksq.,  at  Mr.  Jervas'a 
house  in  Cleveland  Ckmrt.* — •  Sir,  my  lady  duchess  being  drunk  at  this  present,  so  noi 
able  to  write  herself,  has  commanded  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  there  is  to  be  music  on 
the  water  on  Thurwlay  next;  therefore  desires  you  to  be  that  evening  ftt  her  house  in 
Bond  Street,  by  six  o*clock  at  farthest;  and  her  grace  will  call  of  yon  there  to  take  yo« 
to  her  barg^,  which  she  ordered  to  be  ready  at  that  time,  at  Whitehall,  with  provisions, 
and  shall  land  you  on  the  wished.for  shore.— I  am,  sir*  your  xnoM  humble  servant. 
G.  MaddiBon.    East  Acton,  Tuesday  Night.' 
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Bath  had  latclj  boon  bronght  into  foahinn  by  Qaeon  Anno;  and  to 
that  citj,  from  about  tba  beginning  of  the  century,  flocked  all  the  uorld 
of  trifloTB,  lonngerB,  rank,  veuUb,  and  leisure,  and  the  diaoused  and 
enfeebled,  for  the  most  part,  by  their  own  varioun  excesses.  With  the 
rest  of  the  world,  alone  or  in  company  with  bia  friends.  Pope  made 
periodical  visits  to  iliis  principal  resort  of  pleasure  or  healtiusceking. 
Its  fashionable  amusomeiila,  under  tbe  despotic  control  of  tho  great 
arbittr  eUffantiarum,  *  and  tbe  manner  of  taking  tho  bath  d  la  mode,  lie 
very  graphically  describes  to  Hiss  Toresa  Blonnt. 

After  the  publication  of  hie  Rrat  volume  of  the  Iliad,  with  tlio  pur- 
pose of  consulting  tbe  manuscripls  of  the  University  Library,  be  mode 
a  journey  to  Oxford.  In  reporting  it  to  tbe  sisters  of  Miipledurliani,bc 
indulges  in  an  unftcciiatoraed  sirain  of  romantio  description.  This  visit 
gave  occasion  to  the  most  humurous  of  bis  letters,  a<ld  res  sod  to  Lord 
Uurlington,  but,  as  Mr.  Carruthers  obBerves,  evidunlly  intended  for 
public  perusal.  Biding  tbrougli  Windsor  Fcrest,  ho  fell  in  with  his  old 
publisher,  Lintot,  also  mounted  on  borsoback,  and  the  dialogue,  wliicb 
followed  upon  the  encounter,  forms  tho  point  of  the  narrative;—"  Mr. 


tinnd  [ilin  dachegs'i F])    'Oat  of  the  n'liiTirliines  of 

thg  h«ut  iha  n»,m 

iwenlly  n.arrlo.1  c 

of  Klnjpit..n,  fuilior  «(  I-dy  Uar;  Wortljy  il.m<ima 

.  -CamiiliBHL    In 

Vho  think  tho  Taik  anil  Pnpo  a  njinrt, 
And<riCancll»TsnoB[n. 

To  Bellsnden,  LcpeU.an.l  Crlffln." 
The  Tark,  it  Mem*,  waa  a  nogro  pago  of  uno  at  tho  Uutde  of  lliminir. 
1  The  Queen  vlalied  nalh  In  tho  yonr  1TO3.    Tho  rclgn  of  Na«li  tirgnn  In  ITIO  (hln  pre. 

Tialt  of  Papo,  In  1T3S,  Nuh  preforrsil  n  recinoil  to  blm  to  wrlLn  u  not  of  rmtu-n  lit  an 
obtillak,  In  comoiemoratlon  of  the  biith  hnnoar  done  to  tha  city  by  the  proHncs  <if  the 
PrlnM  of  Walee,  (he   fiilhRr  <i[   Ooorgo   III.     To  irhioh  Popi  !•  aaUl  to  have   r«pll»l. 

venture  to  affirm,  that »»  can  gin  lilm  an  much  natlBfacilon  In  Fithrr  ns  I  can."  Tu  NuhIi 
and  the  arcMMCt,  Woinl.  lluth  owed  Ita  pre-eminence  In  faKhtnn,  amrniK  the  Bfui,  In  tltn 

■'  choaen  lo  daaorlbc  the  mnn  aa  he  wim,  not  each  aa  ImaKlnutlon  rnnld  have  IioI|irI  in 
ccmpletlnff  hli  picture,"  oddn  jually  eiiuagh  In  legard,  at  leaet.  to  the  ■'  Rnliii>ct*,"  that 
Iw  ■'  nUIbe  found  tohuve  been  a  weak  man  (roramlnK  weaker  BDhject*,  and  uiay  be  eon. 
■Iilared  aa  reaomhling  ■  numarcli  of  Cspiiodoela  wliom  Ctceni  aomfwlinre  caVr,  'ihn 
liUIetlnenfalittlepoople.-"  TnnbrldgoWellB,  the  lei-apr  rival  cil  il:itU.almmay  cluini  the 
Iwnuuiul  huvinj;  received  il«  Qiat  oeiemDniul  lawB  Iruu  the  auiuu  uuinlpotent  Ic-^ltt^iuc. 
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Lintot  began  in  this  manner :  '  Now,  damn  them  I  what  if  they  should 
put  into  the  newspaper,  how  you  and  I  went  together  to  Oxford? 
What  would  I  care  ?  If  I  should  go  down  into  Sussex,  they  would  say 
I  was  gone  to  the  Speaker.  But  what  of  that?  If  my  son  were  big 
enough  to  go  on  with  the  business,  by  God,  I  would  keep  as  good 
company  as  old  Jacob  [Tonson.] '  Hereupon  I  enquired  of  his  son. 
'  The  lad '  (says  he)  *  has  fine  parts,  but  is  somewhat  sickly,  much  as 
yon  are.  I  spar^  for  nothing  in  his  education  at  Westminster.  Pray, 
don't  you  think  Westminster  to  be  the  best  school  in  England  ?  Most 
of  the  late  Ministry  came  out  of  it,  so  did  many  of  this  Ministry.  I  hope 
the  boy  will  make  his  fortune.'  'Do  you  not  design  to  let  him  pass  a 
year  at  Oxford  ?  '  *  To  what  purpose '  (said  he),  *  the  universities  do 
but  make  pedants,  and  I  intend  to  breed  him  a  man  of  business.'  " 

By  way  of  passing  the  time,  during  a  halt  on  the  road,  the  publisher 
proposes  to  his  companion  to  "  turn  "  an  Ode  of  Horace : — 

**  Silence  ensued  for  a  full  hour,  after  which  Mr.  Lintot  lugged  the 
reins,  stopped  short,  and  broke  out, '  Well, sir,  how  far  have  you  gone? ' 
I  answered,  *  Seven  miles.'  '  Zounds,  sir,*  said  Lintot,  *  I  thought  you 
had  done  seven  stanzas.  Olds  worth,  in  a  ramble  round  Wiipbledon 
Hill,  would  translate  a  whole  Ode  in  half  this  time.  I  will  say  that  for 
Oldsworth,  though  I  lost  by  his  Timothys  [a  certain  controversial  book], 
he  translates  an  Ode  of  Horace  the  quickest  of  any  man  in  England.  I 
remember  Dr.  King  would  write  verRes  in  a  tavern  three  hours  after  he 
could  not  speak  ;  and  there  is  Sir  Richard  [Rlackmore],in  that  rumbling 
old  chariot  of  his,  between  Fleet  Ditch  and  St.  Giles's  Pond,  shall  make 
you  half  a  «/o6.'  *  Pray,  Mr.  Lintot,'  said  I,  *  now  3'ou  talk  of  translators, 
wliat  is  your  method  of  managinj;  them  ?  '  *  Sir,'  replied  he,  *  those  are 
the  saddest  rogues  in  the  world ;  in  a  hungry  fit  they  will  swear  they 
understand  all  the  languages  in  the  universe.  I  have  known  one  of 
them  take  down  a  Greek  book  upon  my  counter,  and  cry.  Ah !  this  is 
Hebrew,  I  must  read  it  from  the  latter  end.  By  the  Lord,  I  can  never 
be  sure  in  these  fellows,  for  I  neither  understand  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
nor  Italian  myself.  But  this  is  my  way :  I  agree  with  them  for  ten 
shillings  per  sheet,  with  a  proviso,  that  I  will  have  their  doings 
corrected  by  whom  I  please.  So  by  one  or  other  they  are  led,  at  last,  to 
the  true  sense  of  an  author  :  my  judgment  giving  the  negative  to  all  my 
translators.'  *But  how  are  you  so  sure  those  correctors  may  not 
impose  upon  you  ?  '  *  Why,  I  got  any  civil  gentleman  (especially  any 
Scotsman)  that  comes  into  my  shop,  to  read  the  original  to  me  in  English, 
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By  tliis  I  know  whetlier  my  flret  (ransUtor  bo  deBcient,  and  whether  mj 
corrector  merits  hia  money  or  not.'  " 

This  exhibits  tbo  pletuant  side  or  Pope's  dealings  with  the  book- 
aelling  tribe,  with  whom  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  intercliuuging  the 
amenitiei  of  iuterconrse.  Diiriiij;  hia  wboto  literary  life  hs  waged 
almost  incessnnt  war  with  publishers  u  well  as  authors.  Two  quarrels 
of  this  kind,  the  most  conspicuously  prominent  in  hie  career,  began 
in  the  first  month  of  hie  life  at  Chiswick.  With  the  notorious  publisher 
Etlmund  Curll,  be  first  came  into  collision  in  171G.' 

On  the  eve  of  sotting  out  with  her  husband's  embassy.  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  sent  to  the  press  her  satirical  sketches,  the  Tuwn  Eefoguet, 
one  of  which  (tho  Bauet-Table)  Pope  had  the  credit  -il  contributing. 
Thoy  soon  became  the  tiilk  of  the  whole  town.  Curll,  according  to  his 
cnetnm  of  aesigning  anything  famous  or  popular  to  some  eminent 
writer,  brought  out  these  "  Court  Poems,"  with  the  name  of  Popo 
attached  as  principal  author.  An  interview,  by  appointment,  took  place 
between  the  indignant  poet  and  tho  offoiidiiLg  publisher  in  a  tavern  in 
Fleet  Street.  Failing  to  obtain  satisfactiun,  or  not  content  with  tho 
explanation,  Pope  at  once  launched  against  him  satirical  pumphletH,  full 
of  coarse  vituperation.  Most  famous  of  thcHi'.  rcniaine  the  burlesque  hu 
entitled  an  Account  of  ike  Poixoning  of  Edmund  Curll,  an  abanrdly 
grotesque  narrative  of  the  pretended  death  of  his  enemy. '  In  return, 
Curll  printed  every  sort  of  scurrilous  and  offentiive  writing  he  could 
purchase  or  pick  up  against  tbo  principal  offender  and  his  friends. 
Hence  the  conspicuous  place  of  the  publisher  in  the  Duaeiad,  ten  years 
later. 
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Not  less  prominent,  if  conducted  with  less  disregard  of  the  ron^ 
vinaneeSy  is  the  history  of  the  comnioncement  and  progress  of  the 
quarrel  with  Colley  Gihhor,  the  laureate.  Gay,  in  Jan.,  1717,  brought 
out  his  comedy,  or  rather  farce.  Three  Hours  after  Marnage  ;  Pope  and 
Arbuthnot  having  some  share  in  it.  It  contained  copious  satire  on 
contemporary  writers,  critics,  and  certain  eminent  persons  in  society. 
Pope  contributed  the  character  of  Dennis  as  ''  Sir  Tremendous."  and  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth,  the  early  patroness  of  Gay  (to  whom  succeeded 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry),  figures  as  the  "Countess  of  Hippoke- 
koana."  In  the  course  of  the  farce  —in  ridicule  of  a  Dr.  Woodward, 
physician,  and  professor  at  Gresham  College,  and  autJior  of  a  Natural 
Theory  of  the  Earthy  and  his  antiquarian  researches— a  mummy  and 
crocodile  appear  on  the  stage,  out  of  which  odd  disguises  emerge  a  pair 
of  lovers.  The  absurdity  of  the  scene  raised  a  storm  of  hisses.  Another 
war  of  pamphlets  ensued  ;  but  the  only  noteworthy  incident  of  this 
squabble  is  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Cibber.  Accounting  for  Pope's  per- 
sistent hostility,  he  states  that  it  originated  in  an  interpolation,  by 
himself,  while  acting  in  the  llehearsal,  of  an  «r  tempore  speech,  ridicul- 
ing the  mummy  scene.  The  audience  took  the  hint,  and  roared  applause. 
Pope,  one  of  the  spectators,  imagined  himself  to  have  been  particularly 
aimed  at  and  his  dignity  to  be  in  danger.  According  to  Cibber,  lie  Itecame 
furious  with  resentment,  and,  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  attacked  him  for 
the  insult  in  vehement  language.  To  this  offence  Cibber  added  another 
which,  Pope's  own  expressions  considered,  can  scarcely  appear  an  actual 
casu^  belli — his  holding  up  to  ridicule,  in  his  play  of  the  Nonjuror  (an 
imitation  of  Tartuffe),  the  Jacobites  and  Papists  who  took  part  in  the 
rising  of  1715.  However,  for  these  insults,  as  he  chose  to  consider 
them,  although  ho  had  previously  eulogised  the  author  of  the  CareUss 
Ilushandy  Pope,  in  bringing  out  his  complete  Dunciail,  took  elalwnito 
pains  to  instal  the  laureate- poet  in  the  place  of  Theobald,  on  the  throne 
of  Dulncss — not  to  the  better  intelligibility  of  the  numerous  allusive 
parts  of  the  poem.  ♦ 

Early  in  1718  Pope  moved  from  Chiswick  to  Twickenham.  With  the 
famed  villa  he  rented,  on  a  long  lease,  five  acres  of  land.  The  house 
itself  had  nothing  pretentious  about  it,  and  Poi>e's  improvements  were 
confined  chiefly  to  the  grounds.  These  occupy  a  considerable  space  in 
his  letters  :  for  he  expended  much  time  on  his  vaiious  ornamentations,  as 
to  the  merits  of  which  the  estimates  of  his  critics  have  not  been  entirely 
unanimous.    His  enoniics,  indeed,  did  not  scruple  to  indulge  in  some 
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Bneera  at  Iiis  Qrotto  and  etiells.  His  Twitenham  villa  (ae  Le  ubudII; 
fi|iclls  ;he  name)  consisted  of  "a  small  bodj,  with  a  small  hall, 
paved  with  stone,  and  two  smal]  parlonrs  on  each  side :  tlie  upper  story 
boing  disposed  on  th?  same  plan.  The  wings  at  the  aides,  which  Rgare  in 
most  of  the  engravings,  and  which  contained  handsome  rooms,  with  bay 
windows,  wcro  added,  after  Pope's  death,  by  his  successor  in  the  villa, 
Sir  William  Stanhope,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Ghcaterfield."*  As  the 
outcome  of  the  uniiod  liorticultural  genius  of  himself,  Kent,  the  land- 
scape gardener,  and  liia  frieiids,  Peterborough,  Bathiirat,  Burlington, 
Uulingbruke,  and  tlia  rest,  his  small  estate  "  ultimately  boasted,  amidst 
their  wiuding  walks  and  recesses,  a  shell  temple,  a  iai^o  mount  (the 
work  of  Kent),  a  vineyard,  two  email  mounts,  a  bowling-green,  a 
wildoniees,  a  grove,  an  orangery,  a  garden  house,  and  kiEchcn  garden." 
Liko  many  other  amateur  gardeners  and  architects,  the  poet  and  bis 
visitors  seem  to  have  derived  almost  as  much  satisfuctioa  in  destruction 
and  re-con  struct!  on  as  in  the  original  work  of  loyiiig  out  and  planting. 
Many  of  his  friends  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  tlie  Qrotto,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  To  the  end  of  his  life  ho  continned  to  indulge 
tiiia,  at  least,  innocent  amusement.  Mr.  Garmtlierti  has  printed  a  letter 
(dated  Oct.  1740)  sent  to  a  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Bulb,  in  which  Pope  reprcseiils 
himself  aa  still  expecting  contributions.' 
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A  letter  to  Edward  Blount  (June,  1725),  fonnded  on  the  model  style  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  theTwitenham  Grotto.  **  I 
have  put,"  he  writes, ''  the  last  hand  to  my  works  of  this  kind,  in  happily 
finishing  the  subterraneous  way  and  Grotto.  I  there  found  a  spring  of 
the  clearest  water,  which  falls  in  a  perpetual  rill,  that  echoes  through 
the  cavern  day  and  night.  From  the  river  Thames  you  see  through  my 
Arch  up  a  walk  of  the  wilderness,  to  a  kind  of  open  temple,  wholly 
composed  of  shells,  in  the  rustic  manner ;  and  from  that  distance,  under 
the  temple,  you  look  down  through  a  sloping  arcade  of  trees,  and  see  the 
sails  on  the  river  passing  suddenly  and  vanishing,  as  through  a  perspec- 
tive glass.  When  you  shut  the  doors  of  the  Grotto,  it  becomes,  in  the 
instant,  from  a  luminous  room  a  camera  ohscura  ;  on  the  walls  of  which 
all  objects  of  the  river — ^liills,  woods,  and  boats — are  forming  a  moving 
picture  in  their  visible  radiations  ;  and,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  light  it 
up,  it  affords  you  a  very  different  scene.  It  is  finished  with  shells,  inter- 
spersed with  pieces  of  looking-glass  in  angular  forms;  and,  in  the  ceiling 
is  a  star  of  the  same  material,  at  which,  when  a  lamp  (of  an  orbicular 
figure  of  thin  alabastar)  is  hung  in  the  middle,  a  thousand  pointed  rays 
glitter,  and  arc  reflected  over  the  place."  He  gallantly  desires  "the 
young  ladies  "  (the  daughters  of  his  friend,  and  cousins  of  the  Maple- 
durham  ladies)  to  be  assured  that  he  makes  nothing  new  in  his  Gardei  r, 
"  without  wishing  to  sec  the  print  of  iheir  fairy  steps  in  every  part  uf 
them.'* 

Whatever  his  gardcnin;^,  in  i)ra<-tiee,  may  have  been,  in  tJuory  it  was 
superior  to  the  ordinary  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  In  his  paper  in 
the  Guardian  (September  29,  1713),  quite  in  the  Addisonian  style,  he 
wittily  ridicules  the  prevailing  absurdly  formal  and  artificial  fashion  :— 
**  I  believe  it  is  nc*  wrong  observation,  that  persons  of  genius,  and  those 
who  are  most  capable  of  Art,  are  always  most  fond  of  Nature,  as  such 
are  chiefly  sensible  that  all  Art  consists  in  the  imitation  and  study  of 
Nature.  ...  A  citizen  is  no  sooner  proprietor  of  a  couple  of  yews, 
but  he  entertains  thou«;ht8  of  erecting  them  into  giants,  like  those  of 
Guildhall.  I  knew  an  eminent  cook,  who  beantitied  his  countr3'-6eat 
with  a  Coronation-dinner  in  Greens,  where  you  see  the  Champion 
fltmrishing  on  horseback  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  the  Queen,  in 
perpetual  youth,  at  the  other.  For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrjk^- 
men,  of  this  curious  taste,  I  shall  here  publish  a  catalogue  of  Greens  to 
1)0  disposed  of  by  an  eminent  Town-Gardener,  who  has  lately  applied  to 
me  on  this  head.     He  represents  that,  for  a  politer  sort  of  ornament  in 
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tlie  Villas  and  Gardens  adjacent  to  this  great  city,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish those  places  from  the  more  barbarous  countries  of  gross  nature, 
the  world  stands  much  in  need  of  a  virtuoso  Gardener,  who  has  a  turn  to 
sculpture,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  improving  upon  the  Ancients  of  his 
profession  in  the  imagery  of  ever-greens.  My  correspondent  is  arrived 
to  such  perfection,  that  he  cuts  family- pieces  of  men,  women,  or  children. 
Any  ladies  that  please  may  have  their  own  effigies  in  Myrtle,  or  iheir 
husbands  in  Horn-beam.  He  is  a  Puritan  wag,  and  never  fails,  when  he 
shows  his  garden,  to  repeat  that  passage  in  the  Psalms-^**  Thy  wife  shall 
he  as  the  fruitful  Vine,  and  thy  children  as  Olive-branches  round  about 
ihytable,^^  Then  follows  a  catalogue  of  specimens  of  approved  designs 
^^e.g,,  **  Adam  and  Eve  in  Tew.  Adam  a  little  sheltered  by  the  fall  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  the  great  storm  [of  Nov.  26-27,  1703],  Eve 
and  the  Serpent  very  flourishing.''  **  The  Tower  of  Babel  not  yet 
finished.''  "  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  in  Cypress."  **  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  Myrtle,  which  was  very  forward,  but  mis-carried  by  being  too  near  •  a 
Savine."  **  An  old  Maid  of  Honour,  in  Wormwood."  "  Divers  eminent 
I'oets  in  Bays,  somewhat  blighted,  to  be  disposed  of — a  pennyworth." 
**  Noah's  Ark,  in  Holly,  standing  on  the  Mount,  the  ribs  a  little  damaged 
for  want  of  water." 

That  Pope,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  the  few  signs  of  it  in  his  poetry,  was 
not  without  the  faculty  for  appreciating  the  charms  of  natural  landscape, 
and  Nature  unadorned,  his  letters  give  some  proof.  Hisdescriplion  of  his 
experiences  on  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  and  many  years  later  to  Bristol 
and  Clifton,  in  letters  to  the  Blounts,  unless  indeed  they  are  taken  as 
niere/a^n<  de  parler,  shew  that,  if  he  had  not  altogether  the  taste  or, 
at  all  events,  the  enthusiasm  of  Gray  or  Cowper,  he  possessed,  at  least, 
something  of  the  kind.  '*  Our  river  glitters  beneath  an  unclouded  sun," 
lie  writes  of  Twickenham  (e.y.),  to  his  friend,  Robert  Digby,  ^at  the 
same  time  that  its  banks  retuiu  the  verdure  of  showers  ;  our  gardens 
are  offering  their  first  nosegays  ;  our  trees,  like  new  acquaintance 
brought  happily  together,  are  stretching  their  arms  to  meet  each  other, 
and  growing  nearer  and  nearer  every  hour ;  the  birds  are  paying  their 

thanksgiving  songs  for  the  new  habitations  I  have  made  them 

Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  year;  the  season  is  good  when  the 
people  are  so.  It  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  for  a  painter.  There  is 
more  variety  of  colours,"  &o. 

Pope's  relations  with  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montagu,  the  Sappho  of  his 
poems,  will  be  recounted  in  her  Life,     Another  ludy,  of  his  correspon- 
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dents,  whom  lio  celebrated  under  tlie  name  of  Erinna  (the  famous 
Lesbian  poetess,  and  friend  of  Sappho),  whose  identity  has  been  dis- 
covered in  recent  limes,  has  a  double  interest — both  on  her  own  acconnt, 
and  as  a  near  relative  of  the  second  greatest  poet  of  the  century.  Until 
Mr.  Dilke's  investigations,  all  that  had  been  publicly  known  of 
'*  Erinna  "  was,  that  she  had  remarkable  talents,  had  some  title  to 
the  name  of  poetess,  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Howard,  and  had  her 
home  somewhere  in  Hertfordshire.  With  this  lady,  who  proved  to 
be  Miss  Judith  Gowi>er,  daughter  of  Spencer  Gowper,  a  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  niece  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  name,  and  (a  much 
more  illustrious  relationship)  aunt  of  the  poet.  Pope  began  correspond- 
once  in  the  autumn  of  1722.  Her  eulogy  of  him,  in  some  verses 
entitled  The  Progress  of  Poein/,  written  at  the  ago  of  eighteen,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  cause  of  their  acquaintance.  To  Judith  Cowper 
Pope  sent,  in  return,  a  copy  of  his  verses  To  a  Lady  on  her  Birihdatf 
(1723),  addressed  to  Martha  Blount,  in  a  more  serious  strain  than  usual 
with  him.  lie  begs  her  to  "  alter  it  to  her  own  wish,"  and  supplies  her, 
at  the  same  time,  with  hints  for  a  more  ambitious  poetical  attempt 
''This  beautiful  season  [September],*'  her  tells  her,  "will  raise  up  so 
many  rural  images  and  descriptions  in  a  poetical  mind,  that  I  expect  you, 
and  all  such  as  you  (if  there  be  any  such),  at  least  all  who  are  not 
downright  dull  tniiislators  like  your  servant,  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
tluctivc  of  verses.  I  lately  saw  a  sketch  this  way  of  the  Bower  of 
Beddinrjton.  I  could  wisli  you  tried  something  in  the  descriptive  way 
on  any  subject  you  pleaKo,  mixed  wiih  vision  and  moral,  like  pieces  of 
the  old  Provencal  |)oet8,  wlncli  abound  with  fancy,  and  are  the  most 
amusing  scenes  in  Nature.  Tliere  are  three  or  four  of  this  kind  in 
Chaucer  admirable.  I  have  long  had  an  inclination  to  tell  a  Fairy  Tale, 
the  more  wild  and  exotic  tlie  better  ;  therefore,  u  visioUy  which  is  con- 
lined  to  no  rules  of  probability,  will  take  in  all  the  variety  and  luxuri. 
ancy  of  description  you  will — provided  there  be  an  apparent  moral  to  it. 
1  think  one  or  two  of  the  Persian  Tales  would  give  one  hints  for  such  an 
invention ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  scones  were  taken  from  real  places  that 
are  known,  in  order  to  compliment  particular  CJ anions  and  Buildings  of 
a  fine  taslo  (as  I  believe,  Hoveral  of  Chaucer's  descriptions  do,  though  it 
is  what  nobody  has  observed),  it  would  add  j^re.it  beauty  to  the  whole." 
In  the  same  year  Miss  Cowper  married  Mr.  Madan,  and,  at  the  same 
time,the  twelve  months'  corroHpondonce  came  to  an  end. 

The  uiipiftedcnted  success  of  the  Ilia.LixvA  the  fame  of  its  translator. 
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inducod  ToiiRon  to  engage  him  upon  an  edition  of  Sbakspeare.  It  came 
out  in  1725,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  at  a  guinea  the  volume  to  the  8ub« 
Bcribcrs.  At  first  the  sale  proceeded  fairly  well ;  but,  whether  owing  to 
indifference  to  Shakspeare  in  the  admirers  of  Homer,  or  to  Theobald's 
critique,  the  sale  sank  so  loWj  as  Johnson  tell  us,  that  many  copies 
remained  on  the  booksellers*  hands,  and  at  last  were  sold  off  at  a 
reduced  price.  Pope's  pecuniary  profits  little  exceeded  two  hundred 
imunds.  The  year  following  its  appearance,  Theobald,  a  translator  of 
Greek  PIa>s,  who,  in  MisVs  Journal  (according  to  Pope),  "crucified 
Sltakspeare  once  a  week,'\and  a  writer,  as  Johnson  expresses  it,  of  **  heavy 
diligence,"  published  his  criticism,  Shakspeare  Restored}  Seven  years 
later  he  aggravated  his  offence  by  bringing  out,  with  the  aid  of  some  men 
of  letters,  not  backward  to  assist  at  wounding  their  common  enemy,  an 
edition  of  his  own,  in  which  "  he  detected  his  [rival's]  deficiencies  with 
all  the  insolence  of  victory.  .  •  .  From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy 
to  editors,  collators, commentators,  and  verbal  critics;  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  miscarried  in  this  Undertaking  only 
by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  such  minute  employment."  Johnson's 
remarks  sum  up  fairly  enough  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Shah^ 
speare:  "  Pope,  in  his  edition,  undoutodly  did  many  things  wrong,  and 
loft  many  things  undone ;  but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praise. 
lie  was  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  first  that  told,  by  what  helps  the 
text  might  be  improved.  If  he  inspected  the  early  editions  negligently, 
lie  taught  others  to  be  more  accurate."  In  this  year  came  out  the 
Odtfsseif,  in  five  volumes.  Only  half  of  the  work  was  Pope's,  and  on  his 
unwillingness  to  own  his  obligations  to  bis  collaborateurs  (Ponton  and 
Broome)  the  hostile  critics  took  care  to  be  sufficiently  sarcastic.  Ono 
life-long  friend,  however,  he  acquired  among  the  critics  of  the  Odyssey, 
Joseph  Spencc,  Prelector  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  had  examined  the  trausla. 
tioii  with  candour,  but  in  no  unfavourable  spirit.  Popo  sought  his 
acquaintance,  and  from  that  moment  he  shines  in  ardour,  if  not  in  fame, 
a  rival  with  Warburton  (who  later  attached  himself  as  a  revolving 
sattUite)  in  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun  of  their  poetic  heaven. 

1  In  its  full  i\l\Q—Shake»ptttre  RtaUirtl;  or  a  Spcrimvn  of  the  many  Errorn  na  well  Committed 
and  UiMtncndcd  hff  Mr.  Pope  in  hi»  lute  Edition.  lit  tlie  dnodicinto  edition,  brought  out  by 
Tonnon.  Pope  annoancos  :  "  Sinco  tbo  publication  of  our  flrst  edition,  there  having  been 
noine  attempt  a  upon  BhakApcaro  by  Lewis  ThoolwUl  (which  ho  would  not  communicato 
during  the  time  wherein  that  edition  was  pr'purin<f  for  the  prciw,  when  wc,  by  pablio 
ailvcrtittomcnts,  did  reqaont  the  asttititunco  of  all  lo^orn  of  thirf author), wo  have  inticrted  in 
thirt  iinproMion  as  many  uf  them  um  arejadf?od  of  any  the  loast  advantut^'O  to  the  poet  i 
firf  Wh'tU  aHttrttntiiig  to  ubottt  TnKuty-fit'e  Wnrd^.**  JohnMtn.  the  next  cM>n8idoral)le  edit<»r  of 
tiUaki»peare,  it  may  bo  remarked,  cniicitH.'u  hia  uubjecl  more  severely  than  Vopc  had  douo. 
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Among  the  gnests  entertained  at  Twickenham  the  most  celebrated^  and 
one  of  the  most  welcome,  was  Swift.  In  the  year  1727  he  made  a  pro- 
longed visit  of  four  months,  and  the  two  friends  (Swift  taking  the 
larger  share)  prepared  conjointly  three  volumes  of  their  MiseeUanits, 
to  which  also  Gay  and  Arbuthnot  contributed.^  Pope's  part  included 
his  Treatise  on  the  BcUJioM  :  or  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry  ;  Memoirs  of 
P.  P.  Cleric  of  the  Parish  (a  satire  on  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of 
the  RefomKXtion)  ;  a  reprint  of  the  Key  to  the  Loch ;  and  a  Debate 
upon  Black  and  White  Horses  (a  parody  of  legal  absurdities,  super- 
vised, it  is  said,  by  his  friend  Fortescue,  the  future  Master  of  the  Bolls). 
Of  all  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  most  considerable  and  important  in 
its  consequences  is  the  Treatise  on  the  Bathos  ;  for  it  gave  birth,  as  he 
himself  relates,  to  the  most  famous  of  all  his  Satires.  With  much  wit,  and 
in  an  ironical  commentary,  he  quotes  and  parodies  passages  from  his 
enemies  of  the  tuneful  tribe;  in  particular,  from  Philips,  Theobald, 
Broome  (of  Odyssey  fame,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled),  and  Black- 
more.  He  classifies  the  ''confined  and  less  copious  geniuses"  under 
the  designation  of  various  kinds  of  the  non-human  species,  appended  to 
each  of  which  are  the  initials  of  the  writers  who  exemplify  the  special 
class.  ''  It  happened,"  explains  Pope,  in  a  Dedication  to  one  of  h's 
titled  friends,  ''that  in  a  chapter  of  this  piece  the  several  species  of  bad 
poets  were  ranged  in  cIusscr,  to  which  were  prefixed  almost  all  the 
loilers  of  the  alphabet  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random).  But  such 
was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that  art,  that  some  one  or  other  took 
every  letter  to  himself.  All  fell  into  so  violent  a  fury,  that  for  half  a 
year  or  more  the  common  newspapers,  in  most  of  which  they  had  some 
])roperty,  as  being  hired  writers,  were  filled  with  the  most  abusive 
falsehoods  and  scurrilities  the3'  c<>uld  possibly  devise."  Such  was  the 
original  of  the  Dunciad,  and  the  war  with  '*  the  Dunces "  and  the 
"Journals,  Medleys,  Mercuries,  Magazines." 

Nothing  of  PoiHi's  in  the  volumes  has  more  humour  than  the  jeux 
iVesprit  suggested  by  the  Travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,  or,  as  he  called 
I  hem,  **  poems,  occasioned  by  reading  the  Travels  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Ciulliver,  explanatory   and    commendatory."       There  are  four  of   these 

1  A  final  and  fourth  volame  of  Mi»cdlnnien  was  pablifthcd  by  Pope  in  172S.  In  a  letter  to 
liis  pnliUsher,  Motte  (1732;,  Swift  anfturei*  him  that  ho  never  acqnired  peenniary  profit 
from  any  «me  of  the  foar  volumeB,  and  ho  repeats  the  same  statement  to  Palteney,  Ib 
1736.  bwift,  in  fact,  with  rure  exceptions,  neither  securod  nur  Bought  pecuniary 
ftiivantage  from  his  writings.  A  fact  the  more  sarprisingr,  that  he  waa  very  far  from 
being  indifferent  to  the  acquinititin  or,  as  least,  to  the  care  of  money.  Pope,  on  the 
contrary,  as  is  well  known,  ma«.lo  a  ctmsiderable  fortune  by  means  of  hie  paUiahera. 
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QiiUivermn  pieces.  In  the  second,  the  Lamentation  cf  Gtwmdaletiiek 
far  (ht  lots  of  Qrildrig:  a  PaitoraJ,  ia  repreeonled  the  despair  of  the 
Urobdingnagian  Hnid  of- Honour  (at  the  fliftht  of  her  pigin;  Mueae),  to 
whom  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Grildrig : — 

"  Soon  as  Glamdalolitoh  miiaed  hsr  pleuiDg  care, 
Bhe  wept  and  blubbered,  and  she  tore  ber  hair- 
No  Britiab  Hiw  aiDoerer  grief  hu  known, 
Her  Squirrel  mi>aiDg,or  her  Sparrow  i  Sown. 
Bhe  furled  her  aamplera,  and  hauled  Id  her  thrmil. 
And  ateck  her  needle  into  Orlldrig'a  bed  : 
'   Then  sprtuui  her  huidi,  and  with  a  bonnce  let  fall 
Her  baby,  like  the  giant  in  GaildhaU— 
In  peala  of  thunder  now  ebe  roars,  and  now 
ELegentlj  whimpers  lilie  a  lowing  cow- 
Yet  lovely  in  her  sorrow  still  appears. 
Bur  locks  diahevelled 

*'  Vain  ia  tby  oonrage,  Grillj,  vain  tby  buaat— 
But  little  creatures  enterpriae  the  most. 
Trembling  I  baTe  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  paw, 
Kay,  mix  with  children  aa  they  played  at  taw  : 
Nor  fear  the  marbles  aa  they  bouodiug  Dew — 
Harbles  lo  them,  but  rolling  rooks  to  you. 

"  Why  did  I  trust  thee  with  that  giddy  youth  r 
Who  from  a  page  can  eTor  learn  the  truth  ? 
Versed  in  Court-tricka,  that  money.Ioving  boj 
To  some  lord's  daoghter  sold  the  living  toy  j 
Ur  rent  him  limb  from  limb  in  orool  pisy. 
As  children  tear  the  wings  of  Qies  away — 
Prom  place  to  place  o'er  Brobdingnag  I'll  roam. 
And  neTor  will  return,  or  bring  thee  homo. 

"  But,  ah  t  I  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves 
Od  little  females,  and  on  little  lovea  : 
Tliy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tiny  spouse— 


fasMr  mnitaDiHi  men  PdcUbi.  Ac." 
X  looiplBln  why  tnuislainra  snil  poets  liave  chuMn  lo  aicLuinorphou 
Lj  Uid  af  tha  i^nch  trlbo]  InKi  ilm  Eni;1i9li "  tipurcijw." 
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Thj  baby.playthinf^  that  adorn  thj  house. 

Doors,  windows,  chimneys,  and  tho  spacious  roomp. 

Equal  in  size  to  cells  of  honeycombs. 

Hast  thoa  for  these  now  yentored  from  the  shores 

Thy  bark  a  bean4ihell,  and  a  straw  thy  oar  ? 

Or  in  the  box,  now  bounding  o'er  the  main. 

Shall  I  ne'er  bear  thyself  and  house  again  P 

And  shull  I  set  thee  on  my  hand  no  more, 

To  see  thco  leap  the  lines,  and  trayorso  o'er 

My  spacious  palm  ?    Of  stature  scarce  a  spau. 

Mimic  tho  actions  of  a  real  man? 

No  more  behold  thee  turn  my  watch's  key, 

As  seamen  at  a  capstan  anchors  weigh  ? 

How  wert  thou  woot  to  walk  with  cautious  tread, 

A  dish  of  tea,  like  milk -pail,  on  thy  head  ! 

How  chase  tho  mite  that  bore  thy  cheese  away  ! 

And  keep  tho  rolling  maggot  at  a  bay  ! " 

Not  less  in  keepin*^  with  the  original  is  the  Epistle  of  Martf 
Gulliver  (a  parody  of  Ovid's  Ejpistles  of  the  Heroines),  when,  uijou  her 
lord's  roturn  from  his  wanderings  in  Lilliput  and  elsowhere,  that 
illustrious  discoverer  (after  a  brief  visit  to  his  spouse)  leaves  her  for 
retirement  in  tho  country,  and  strangely  prolongs  his  absence :  — 

**  Welcome,  thrice  welcomo  to  thy  native  place  ! 

Wliat,  touch  mo  not  ?     What  shuu  u  wii'c's  embrace  ! 

Uuvo  I  for  this  thy  tedious  absence  borne, 

Aud  waked  and  wished  whole  nights  for  thy  return  P 

In  five  long  years  I  took  no  second  8i)oiisc, 

What  Kedriff*  wifo  so  long  has  kept  her  vows? 

*  •  •  *  • 

Not  touch  me  !     Never  neighbour  called  me8lut«i-> 
Was  Flituuap's  dame  more  sweet  in  Lilliput? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Whoii  lolks  might  see  thee  all  tlie  country  nutid 
For  six|>encc,  I'd  have  given  a  thousand  ^)oi<nd. 
Lord  !  when  the  giuut-babe  that  head  of  thino 
Ciot  in  his  mouth,  my  heart  was  up  in  mine. 
When  in  tho  marrow-bouc  I  see  thoc  rammed, 
Or  on  the  housetop  by  tho  monkey  cramm«  d, 

^  The  birthplace,  or  ut  lcu6t.  rcsiUeuce,  of  Captain  U ullivft 
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The  piteons  images  renew  my  pain. 
And  all  thj  dangers  I  weep  o'er  again. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Glumdalclitoh  too — with  thee  I  mourn  her  case. 
Heaven  gnard  the  gentle  girl  from  all  disgrace ! 
Oh,  may  the  King  that  one  neglect  forgive^ 
And  pardon  hertho  Janlt  bj  which  I  live! 
Was  there  no  other  way  to  set  him  free  ? 
My  life,  alas !  1  fear,  proved  death  to  thco  !*' 

The  third  set  of  versefl,  in  a  graver  key,  commemorato  77te  Orate ful 
A  ddress  of  the  UnJiajtpi/  Howjhnhnms,  now  in  Slaveri/  and  Bondage  in 
Englandy  to  Mr,  Lemuel  Gulliver.  They  thus  apostrophise  the  late 
^ueat  of  their  race : — 

**  To  thee  we  wretches  of  the  Houyhnhnm  band. 
Condemned  to  labour  in  a  barbarous  land, 
Return  onr  thanks.     Accept  oar  hnmblo  lays, 
And  let  each  grateful  Hcmyhnhnm  neigh  thy  praise  I 
O,  happy  Yahoo !  purged  from  hnman  crimes 
By  thy  sweet  sojonm  in  those  virtnons  climes. 
Where  reign  onr  sires.    There — to  thy  country's  shame- 
Reason  you  found  and  virtue  were  the  same. 
Their  proccpis  razed  the  prejudice  of  y  uth. 
And  e*cn  a  Yahoo  learned  the  love  of  Truth. 
Art  thou  the  first  who  did  the  coast  explore  P 
Did  never  Yahoo  tread  that  ground  before  ? 
Yos,  thousands !     Bat,  in  pity  tu  their  land. 
Or  swayed  by  envy,  or  through  pride  of  mind. 
They  hid  their  knowledge  of  a  nobler  Race, 
Which,  owned,  would  all  their  sires  and  sons  disgrace. 

'*  You,  like  the  Samian,  visit  lands  unkuown. 
And  by  theii  wiser  morals  mend  your  own. 
Thus  Orpheus  travelled  to  reform  his  kind. 
Came  back,  and  tamed  the  brutes  he  left  behind. 
You  wont,  you  saw,  yon  heard,  with  virtue  fought. 
Then  spread  those  morals  which  the  Houyhnhnms  taught. 
Our  labours  liere  must  touch  thy  generous  heart- 
To  see  us  strain  before  the  coach  and  cart. 
Compelled  to  run  each  knavish  jockey's  heat  I 
Subservient  to  Newmarket's  annual  cheat !  " 

A  few  weeks  after  Swift's  departure  for  Ireland,  Pope  nearly  lost 
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bis  life  by  drowning.  On  a  return  journey  from  Bolingbroke's  bouse, 
at  Dawley,  bis  coacb  and  six,  lent  to  bim  by  his  friend,  upset  in  a 
stream^  and,  before  the  driver  could  bring  help,  the  water  had  almost 
covered  him ;  as  it  happened,  he  escaped  with  no  very  serious  injury. 
It  was  this  accident  that  called  forth  the  letter  of  condolence  from 
Voltaire,  then  on  a  visit  at  Dawley  ;  and,  if  the  English  poet  could  have 
foreseen  the  towering  eminence  to  which  the  French  poet  (who  then 
had  fame  only  as  such)  was  to  reach,  forty  or  fifty  years  later,  he  would 
probably  have  thought  himself  sufficiently  compensated  for  his  mishap 
by  the  compliment  paid  to  his  Essay  on  Criticism  and  Rape  of  the 
Lock  by  the  first  of  French  writers.  Pope,  it  has  been  stated,  disliked 
Voltaire,  for  reasons  which  may  be  regarded  as  mythical  as  the  alleged 
dislike,  perhaps,  itself.  Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  gueat  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  admired  of  the  Princess  Carolinoy  would  be 
received  by  him  with  indifference. 

Of  the  bibliography  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Dundad  information, 
accessible  to  the  public,  long  remained  uncertain  and  contradictory. 
More  recent  investigation  has,  for  the  most  part,  cleared  up  the  mystifi- 
cation. Its  earliest  conception  has  been  traced  back,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, to  the  year  1720  or  1721,  and  between  that  date  and  its  publica- 
tion the  idea  of  a  satire  to  be  called  Dalness,  or  the  Pro<jress  of  Dulness, 
or  by  some  such  title,  appears  in  letters  of  Pope  to  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
Swift  and,  more  slightly,  Atterbury  have  the  credit  of  the  suggestion  •( 
the  new  Mac  FUchnoe,  But,  obviously,  the  immediate  inspiration  came 
from  the  ardour  for  revenge  upon  the  cntics  in  general,  and  upon 
Theobald,  in  particular,  increased  since  the  furious  attacks  provoked  by 
the  Treatise  on  the  Bathos,  In  May,  1728,  appeared,  anonymously,  the 
first  ascertained  edition  of  the  satire,  with  tlie  title  of  **  The  Dunciad,  an 
Heroic  Poem  in  Three  Books.  Dublin  Printed :  London  Reprinted.  For 
A.  Dodd,  1728,  12mo.*'  A  frontispiece  represented  an  Owl  (with  a  label 
in  its  beak,  inscribed  The  Dundad),  perched  on  a  pile  of  books.^  None 
the  less,  Loudon,  not  Dublin,  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  it.  During 
1728  four  incorrect  and  imperfect  editions  issued  from  the  Press:  a 
**  shadowy  progeny,"  proceeding  from  himself,  which  served  at  once  as 
further  advertisement  and   as  a  pretext  for  a  perfect  edition.      This 

1  This  first  edition  was  advertised  in  the  DtiiUj  Po»t  of  May  IS.  T*»n  days  later  came  oat 
*•  A  ComplfU  Key  to  the  Dunciad,  with  a  Cfiarncter  of  Mr.  Pope  and  hit  Profane  Writiwjt,  by  Sir 
Richard  Blackinore,  Knif^bt,  iLD."  Those  whu  know  Pope's  methods  and  style  of  adv-^r. 
tisin^r  could  Ijardly  fail  to  recognise  the  real  author.  All  the  circumstances,  sarK  Mr. 
Carnithers,  connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Dunciad  have  been  ably  aod  fulljr 
elacidul?d  in  .Vcff  aud  Queries  fur  1854. 
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c-Hiue  out  in  the  spring  of  the  nest  year,  thtia  announced  la  Swift,  Jnne 
SS :  "  The  Dunetad  is  going  to  be  printed,  in  ail  pomp,  with  the  inacriji- 
tiop  which  makes  me  proudest.  It  will  be  attended  with  proemt,  prott- 
gomaia,  Uttimonia  seriptorum,  index  autltorum,  and  notes  varionun  " : 
the  inHcription  being  the  well-known  apostrnphe  to  Swift — "O  thou  t 
whatever  title  please  thine  ear.  Dean,  Drapier,  BickerslafT,  or  QulliveT," 
Slo.  Many  of  the  notos  were  supplied  by  Arbutlinot.  Pirate -publish  era, 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  formal  consignment  of  thecopyright 
to  Lords  Oxford,  Baihurst,  and  Burlington,  and  other  ingenious  means 
of  acquiring  notoriety,  roused  still  further  the  public  curiosity.  On  the 
day  uf  publication,  according  to  the  account  of  Pope,  who  prefixed  to  his 
narrative  (dedicated  to  Lord  Middlesex)  the  name  of  the  notorious 
Bichard  Savage — his  trusted  agent,  and  the  friend  of  Johnson—"  a  crowd 
of  authors  besieged  the  shop  [of  the  publinher].  Entreaties,  advioes, 
threats  of  law  and  battery, — nay,  cries  of  treason,  were  all  employed  to 
binder  the  ooming  out  of  the  Daneiad,  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  book- 
sellers and  hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  ta  procure  it.  What  could  a 
few  poor  authors  do  against  so  great  a  majority  as  the  public  ?  There 
was  no  stopping  a  torrent  with  a  finger.  So,  out  it  oame."  Uany 
"  ludicrous  circamstancoa,"  we  are  told,  attended  it.  "  The  '  Dunces '  (for 
by  this  name  they  were  called)  held  weekly  clubs  to  consult  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  author.  .  .  .  Some  false  odttions  of  the  book  having 
an  Owl  in  their  frontispiece,  the  true  one — to  dintinguish  it — fixed  in  its 
stead  an  Ass  laden  with  authors.  Then  another  surreptitious  one  being 
printed  with  the  same  Ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  returned,  for  dis- 
tinction, to  the  Owl  again.  Hence  arose  a  great  coniest  of  booksollers 
agninst  booksellers,  and  advertisements  against  ad verli semen ts — some 
recommending  the  edition  of  the  Owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  Ass : 
by  which  names  they  came  to  be  distinguished,  to  the  great  honour, 
also,  of  the  gentleman  of  the  Daneiad."  Walpole,  the  Premier,  pre - 
senied  a  copy  to  the  King  (Qeorge  II.)  and  the  Queen  (Caroline),  who 
had  seen,  it  seems,  the  earlier,  im))erfcct,  editions ;  and,  "  some  days 
after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken  and  dispersed  by  several  noble- 
men and  persons  of  the  first  distinction."  A  whole  army  of  insulted 
authors  burled  itself  against  the  oommon  enemy.  Chief  among  them 
marched  Theobald,  Dennis,  and  Smedley,  Dean  of  Clof^her  (the  last  with 
a  collection  of  lampoons,  entitled  Alexandriana).  Next  to  Theobald, 
orTibbald,  as  Po|ie  writes  his  name,  Cibber,  Dennis,  Curit  (or  aa  he  is 
•pellsd  Curl),  Ambruae  Philips,  Sajtjilio  (Lady  M.  W.  Montagu),  Sporui 
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(Lord  Hervoy),  Moore  Smythe,  tho  admiror  of  the  Blonnts.  Aaron  Ilill 
(a  dramatic  writer,  at  one  time  Manager  of  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  at 
another  Secretary  to  Lord  Peterborough,  and  who  had  turned  his  han-l 
to  almost  everything),  Edward  Howard  (author  of  the  Briti$h 
Princes),  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  (MD.,  author  of  certain  epics, 
having  some  popularity  at  the  time,  and  who  suffered  mnch 
from  the  Wits),  Elkanah  Settle  (tho  Lord  Mayor— and  — City 
Laureate),  and  others  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  occupy  places  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  exaltation.  Fourteen  years  later  (in  1742),  at  Warbnr- 
ton's  instigation,  a  Fourth  Book  was  added.  In  this  latest  development 
of  the  satire  Theobald  is  made  to  abdicate  tho  throne  in  favour  of 
Cibber,  who  could  never  understand  why  he  had  been  selected  to  fill  tho 
unenviable  position,  prefenibly  to  so  many  more  illustrious  claimants.^ 
The  choice  of  the  new  monarch  of  the  realms  of  Dulness,  indeed,  was 
not  a  happy  one :  for,  whatever  his  demerits  may  or  may  not  have  been, 
dulness  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  them.  As  a  writer  of  plays  he 
exhibited  considerable  skill,  and  his  adaptations  of  Shakspeare  had  no 
little  merit 

Of  the  Four  Books,  as  well  from  the  less  personal  character  of  the 
satire  as  from  the  greater  care  bestowed  upon  it,  the  last  holds  tlio 
highest  place.  Some  of  the  finest  of  his  epigrammatic  verses  occur  in 
this  Part     For  instance  : — 

**  Morality  by  her  false  gnardians  drawn — 

Chicane  in  fors,  and  Casuistry  in  lawn. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Words  are  Man's  province.  Words  wo  teach  alono  t 
When  Reason  donbtfnl,  liko  the  Samian  letter,-^ 
Points  him  two  ways,  the  narrower  is  the  bett«?r. 
Placed  at  tho  door  of  Learning,  youth  to  guide. 

Wo  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Confine  tho  thought  to  exercise  the  breath, 

And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 

•  •  •  •  • 

May  you,  may  Cam  and  Isis  preach  it  long ! — 

1  Cfbbor'8  Apciogyfor  hi»  Life  Mr.  CarmtherR  coneidors  to  Iw  *•  one  of  thn  mont  ilnliclitfaT, 
p>iiBiping,  works  in  the  langaaf^re.'*  Some  of  the  altcrationB  in  the  Dunciad^  n^cci^t-My 
upon  the  wnhstitation  of  the  laureato  for  Theolmkl.  are  Bkilfnlly  done.  But  in  many 
cases  the  adaptations  did  not  fit  the  new  hero,  nor  make  tho  satire  more  intellit;ible  for  iis 
readers. 

2  The  letter  T  npe<l  by  Pythatjorap  os  an  omblem  of  tho  difforent  roads  of  Virtue  and 
Vice— J?<  tibi  qua  Satnios  diduxit  littra  ratnoa  (rcrciiuii,it>«<).  — Wuiburtun. 
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Tbe  Bight  Oivioe  of  Kiogi  to  govern  wrong. 

Ah !  think  not,  Histresa,  more  trae  dnlnoes  liaa 
In  Folly's  cap  than  Wiadom'e  grave  diggaiw. 

Princes  are  bat  things 
Born  Tor  First  Mintstere,  as  Slaves  for  Kings. 

Soe  sknlkioK  TraUi  to  her  old  Cavern  fled,— 
MoDDtaios  of  Caaoistr;  heaped  o'er  her  head."  bt. 
But,  in  Hpitc  of  the  extraordinary  wit  and  skilful  versification  of  tbo 
groater  part  of  tho  Satire,  for  moet  readers,  not  veraed  id  the  obecnre 
hiatoriee  of  the  literary  Bqnahlilcs  of  the  day,  tho  constant  need  of  a  tun- 
ning commentary  maj  seem,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  componBalcd  by  tlin 
excellence  and  epigrammatic  force  of  particular  passages.  But  what 
meet  mast  ho  deplored,  is  an  indiscriminatenese  of  censure  which  tends 
to  vitiate  the  whole  criticism — a  demerit  which  too  often  attaches  to  the 
satire  of  Pope ;  and  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  that,  in  many  inataiices, 
they  are  rather  the  enemies  of  Pope  (or  of  Warburton)  than  of  right 
reason  and  of  truth  who  are  assailed.  Tet  where  his  own,  or  his 
cominontator's,  animosity  did  not  intervene,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
just  and  sincere  aversion  from  falsehood  and  prejudice,  vs  well  as  from 
pretentious  dulneaa  and  pedantry,  in  no  small  measure  inspiren  tlia 
satirist;  and  that,  if  they  are  his  pcrs  mul  foes  who  first  and  pre- 
eminenlly  animate  his  Archilochian  rage,  he  none  the  less  holds  up  to 
deserved  ridicule  or  detestation  the  follies  of  the  world  in  jjcneral. 

Not  content  with  lashing  liis  enemies  in  the  Duneittd,  for  eight  years 
he  maintained  the  combat,  a  oulrance,  in  tho  pages  of  the  Orub  Strtet 
Journal,  1730-37.  In  this  notorious  paper,  "  an  imaginary  jun(o  of 
critics,  named  '  Knights  of  the  Bathos,'  sat  in  judgment  on  contemporary 
writers,  affecting  to  condemn  Pope  and  his  friends  as  enemies  of  their 
order,  lint,  in  reality,  espousing  all  tlie  poet's  quarrels,  and  attacking  tho 
objects  of  his  poetical  satire  and  his  supposed  enemies  with  tlio  keenest 
irony  and  invective."  Its  reputed  editors  were  Dr.  John  Martyn,  who 
had  held  a  Professorship  at  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Richard  Rusaoll,  author 
of  a  medical  treatise.'  In  tho  years  1731-5  appeared  his  Ephtln, 
addressed  to  vario;!s  eminent  personages.  The  epistle.  Of  Taste,  or  as 
afterwards  entitled.  Of  Fahe  Taste,  and  (in  the  latest  alteniliun).  Of  tJui 
Uk  of  AicAM^he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Burlington,  and  another,  with 

1  Bit  Ctrrathera'  Lift  tf  Ptf. 
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tho  same  title  and  subject,  to  Bathurst  Both  contain  some  admirable 
strokes  of  wit  and  satire ;  but  the  optimistic  fatalism,  which  underlies 
his  chief  moral  poem,  appeared  also  in  these.  The  Moral  Essay,  placed 
as  the  first  in  the  series,  Of  the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of  J/irit'and, 
especially,  the  second.  Of  the  Characters  of  Women  (dedicated  **Toa 
Lady,"  supposed  to  be  Martha  Blonnt),  Pope,  according  to  his  custom, 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  attacks  (some  of  them  gross  enough)  upon  his 
enemies  among  the  other  sex,  Sappho  (Lady  M.  W.  Montagu), 
Narcissa  (the  Duchess  of  Hamilton)  and,  in  particular,  Atossa  (the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough),  and  Chloe  (Lady  Suffolk).  Of  the  "great 
Duchess,"  Sarah,  he  sums  up  the  character  in  a  comprehensive  ocMiplet. 
She:— 

<*  Shines  in  exposing  knaves  and  painting  fools. 
Yet  is  whate'er  Bhe  hatos  and  ri'.Hcnles." 

His  character  of  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Honour,  who  bo  greatly  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  Swift  of  preferment  by  her  influence,  is 
more  ambiguous,  but  little  more  flattering: — 

•*  *  With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part. 
Say,  what  can  Chloe  want?  ' — She  wants  a  hearU 
She  Speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought : 
But  never,  never,  reached  one  generous  thought. 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour. 
Content  to  dwell  in  Decencies  for  ever." 

To  the  Cliaracters  Johnson  gives  high  i)rai8e  as  "  the  product  of 
diligent  speculation  u|>on  human  life.  Much  labour  has  been  bestowed 
uix)n  them,  and  Pope  very  seldom  laboured  in  vain.  That  liis  excel- 
lence may  l)e  ])n)|)erly  estimated,  I  recommend,'*  he  continues,  "a  com- 
parison of  his  Characters  of  Women  with  Boileau's  Satire  ;  it  will  then 
be  seen  with  how  much  more  perspicacity'  female  nature  is  investi<^ated, 
and  female  excellence  selected.  The  Characters  of  Men,  however,  are 
written  with  more,  if  not  with  deeper  thought,  and  exhibit  many  passuges 
exquisitely  beautiful.  The  Gem  and  the  Flower  will  not  easily  l»e 
equalled."  The  Essay,  last  in  the  series  but  written  at  a  much  earlier 
age,  dedicated  to  Addison  and  occasioned  by  his  Dialogue  on  Medals, 
contains  a  witty  epigram  at  the  expense  of  the  coin -col  lectors,  who: — 

<*  The  Inscription  value,  but  the  Rust  adore." 

Why  these  Ejnstles  have  been  classed  as  Moral  Essays  rather  than  at 
Satires  does  not  very  evidently  appear.     In  the  year  of  the  publication 
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of  tlio  Ebm;  Of  TasU,  1732,  Pupe  visited  Lord  Peterborough  at  Bevis 
Moiitit,  near  Sonlhatnpton  ;  nccnmpanj'ing  that  militar}'  hero  to  Win- 
chenter,  to  iiBsist  nt  ihe  nnnuul  distiibution  of  prizes  at  the  Bchool. 

or  all  hia  connezionfi,  hie  allianceB  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  with 
Wiirbnrton  most  influenced  liia  didactic  poetry,  the  former  philosophi- 
cally, the  latter  theologically.  With  Bolingbrolce  he  had  formed 
acquaintance  at  the  time  A  hiB  introduction  to  Swift ;  and,  in  later  yearn, 
the  acquaintance  developed  into  intimacy.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Jacobite  BiRliop  of  Rochester,  Atterbury,  after  a  narrow  escape  Troro  the 
executiouer'a  nxe,  landed  an  exile  at  Calais,  Bolingbroke  returned  from 
hit)  lianiehincnt  (1723)  to  supply  th«  Bishop's  place  in  the  CouiiciU  of 
Twickenham.  Ho  had  acted,  until  his  abrupt  dismissal  in  1710,  as 
Secretary  to  the  ex-King,  at  Versailles,  and  had  married  (as  his  second 
wife)  the  Mnrqnise  de  Villctle,  a  French  Isdj  of  fortune,  a  niece  of 
Mde.  <le  Matiitenon  ;  from  whom  he  derived  the  ten  thousand  iwunds' 
bribe  that  procnred  for  him,  through  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  permission 
to  return  to  England,  without,  however,  reinstating  him  in  his  title  and 
place  in  the  House  oF  Lords,or  in  immediate  possession  oC  his  estate. 
For  his  political  disfrnnchiHement  and  incajiacily  he  took  rcvengo  in 
jiiiniu);  himself  to  the  heterogeneous  array  of  enemies  of  WalgMile,  and 
harussini;  the  Whig  Government  to  the  best  of  his  power,  tliroiit;h 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  :  in  particular,  in  his  famous  Letters  to  the 
Craftsman,  entitled  Memarki  on  the  History  of  Engtaud.  In  the  coureo 
of  the  ten  next  years  of  his  life,  chieily  passed  in  England,  Bolingbroke 
resided  at  Dawley,  near  Uxbrldge  ;  when,  tired  of  vain  opposition  to  the  alt- 
powerfiil  Minister,  he  went  back  to  alternate  dissipation  and  philosphicitl 
Btiidies  at  Paris  and  at  La  Source.  In  the  highest  degree  indignant  at 
his  abrupt  dismissal  from  the  Counoils  of  the  Pretender^  after  the 
failure  of  1715,  he  had  from  that  time  withdrawn  from  active  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Jacobite  parly  in  France.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
a|)ecuIatora  in  the  Mississippi  Bubble  t'onipany,  who  had  escaped  in  tiuio 
from  the  general  crash  ;  and  with  the  fortune  thus  acinired  he  pnrcbaoeil 
the  CliAleaii,  near  Orleans,  where  lie  lived  in  philosophical,  but  furceil, 
retirement,  and  where  he  entertained  his  friends,  among  wlium  Voltaire 
received  the  highest  honour.  Hie  fatlicr's  death,  in  1742,  put  him  fii 
(Kissesaion  of  the  family  mansion  at  Battcrsca  (where  bo  had  lieiui 
brought  up  under  the  opiKisite  influences  of  his  cavalier  father  and 
|>uritaii  grandmother),  from  which  time  he  lived  mostly  in  En):land. 
Dawley  he  had  sold  three  yearn  previously.    At  Twickcuhaui   and  at 
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Dawley,  in  the  earlier  period,  the  poet  and  the  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
with  Buch  members  of  the  October  or  Serihlerus  Cluh  as  enrvivedy 
philosophised  in  literature  and  politics— occupations  which  did  not 
hinder  them  in  indulging  in  the  ordinary  trifling  and  frivolities  of 
Society  ;  nor,  we  have  too  good  reason  to  lament,  did  the  "  feast  of 
reason  "  invariably  accompany  "  the  flow  of  soul." 

The  correspondence  of  Pope  with  his  so  distinguished  intimate  friend 
and  counsellor  would,  reasonably,  be  regarded  with  espeeial  interest.  But 
the  style,  on  the  part  of  Bolingbroke,  has  too  much  of  the  rhetorical  art 
in  which  he  excelled,  and,  on  both  sides,  there  appears  too  much  of  the 
affectation  of  philosophising  upon  the  vanity  of  the  world ;  a  sort  of 
cynicism  at  once  so  common  and  so  unreal  with  public  men,  when  the 
world  (of  politics  and  publicity)  has  ceased,  through  disappointed 
ambition,  satiety,  or  disabling  years,  to  present  the  old  attractions.  It 
is,  indeed,  astonishing  that  two  men  of  the  world,  equally  devoured 
with  ambition,  in  diflerent  ways,  and  equally  restless,  could  think  to 
deceive  themselves  and  others  by  such  aflectations.  "  I  have  no  very 
strong  faith,"  protested  Swift  (who  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  such  platitudes)  to  Pope,  "  in  your  pretenders  ti>  retirement.** 

For  us,  now,  the  interest  of  the  friendship  of  the  satirist-poet  and  the 
rhetorical  philosopher  depends  chiefly  upon  the  part  taken  by  the 
latter  in  the  scheme  of  the  Moral  EssaySj  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
Essay  on  Man.  That  the  influence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  positive 
and  considerable  we  have  internal  and  external  evidence.  Internal 
evidence,  from  the  coincidence  of  the  deistic  optimism  of  the  author  of 
the  Fragments  and  MiniUes  of  Essays  with  the  pervading  principle 
of  the  poem  ;  external  proof  from  the  ansertions  of  witnesses  who  had 
seen  outlines  of  its  main  propositions  in  the  handwriting  of  Boling- 
broke. Spence,  his  intimate  confidant,  declares  that  Pope  "  at  several 
times  mentioned  how  much,  or  rather  how  wholly,  he  was  obliged  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke  for  the  thoughts  and  reasonings  in  his  moral  work ; 
and  once,  in  particular,  said  that,  besides  their  frequent  talking  over 
that  subject  together,  he  had  received  (I  think)  seven  or  eight  sheets 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  relation  to  it  (as  I  apprehended,  by  way  of 
letters),  both  to  direct  the  phw  in  general,  and  to  supply  the  matter  for 
the  particular  EpistJeSy'*  and  Lord  Bathurst  assured  Drs.  Warton  and 
Blair  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  prose  sketch  in  question.  The  con- 
ception of  the  poem  Bolingbroke  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  note,  iu 
a  letter  to  Swift  (1729). 
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Like  most  of  Pope's  prodtictiona  it  appeared  origtitallj  withont  bis 
name  (1732);  and  the  authorship  remained  a  secret  for  some  time  to 
jmny  even  of  Ms  intimato  friends.  The  fourth  and  last  part  he  gave  to 
the  world  two  years  later,  witli  a  complete  edition  of  the  poem,  and  an 
avowal  of  its  authorship ;  until  then,  aays  Warburton,  ascribed  "  to 
every  man  except  him  who  could  write  it."  Its  reception,  at  first, 
seemed  doubtful,  but  the  sale  gradually  increased  and  new  editions 
came  out.  At  tho  outset  of  the  Enajf,  the  poet  had  invit«d  hU  "  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  "  to, 

*  Expatiate  fi«etj  o'er  Ihia  Boene  of  Han—* 
A  mighty  maie  of  walka  without  a  flam.'' 

By  a  very  radical  alteration,  in  following  editions,  this  appears  (prob. 
ably  at  Warburtou's  si^gestion)  as, 

"  Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  Mao — 
A  mighty  maie  :  butnot  loitliout  a  Plaitl'' 

An  almost  equally  significant  substitution  was  from  for  a(  in  a  verse  in 
the  same  Eputle : — 

"  The  aool  uncsaj  and  coLflned  from  home." 

In  France  it  had  been  early  translated,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Do 
Crousaz,  a  Professor  of  Logic  at  Lausanne,  anthor  of  Si^amen  d* 
J'l/rrhonisme.  Persuaded  that  it  was  an  insidious  attack  npon  orthodox 
Christianity,  and  a  scheme  "to  represent,"  as  Johnson  expresses  it, 
"  tho  whole  course  of  things  aa  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indiseolubl« 
fatality,"  the  Swiss  professor  assailed  it  with  all  the  vigour  of  a 
theologian.  At  a  critical  moment  for  the  orthodox  reputation  of  Pope, 
there  now  stepped  forward  a  voluntary  and  redoubtable  champion 
—redoubtable  by  his  arrogant  self-assertion  no  less  than  by  his 
formidable  erudition.  Warburton,  who  began  life  in  an  attorney's  ofBce, 
and  was  now  a  beneficed  olcrie,  had  not  then  attained  the  grand  object 
of  his  ambition— a  Bishopric;  but  lie  hnd  already  achieved  a  reputation 
for  extraordinary  learning,  if  not  tor  profound  wisdom,  by  the  first 
volumes  of  his  Divine  Lfijalion  of  Motes,  He  now  sent  to  a  periodical 
of  the  day,  called  the  WorJcg  of  the.  Learned,  aseries  of  vindications  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  the  age,  who  could  not  but 
reflect  some  lustre  upon  his  advocate.  Pui>e,  pleased  at  being  thus 
extricated  from  what  ho  perceived,  with  his  accustomed  caution,  might 
become  a  disagreeable  position,  wrote  to  his  spologist  in  terms  of  high 
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satisfaction  :     "  I  have  just  received,"  he  announces  (April,  1739),  **  two 
more  of  your  Letters  [to  the  magazine].     It  is  in  the  greatest  hurry 
imaginable   that  I   write   this;   but  I   cannot  help  thanking  you,  in 
particular,  for  you  third  Letter,  which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short,  and 
full,  that  I  think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  another  answer,  and 
deserved  not  so  good  an  one.     I  can  only  say  you  do  him  too  much 
honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  so  odd  as  the  expression  seems ;  for 
you  have   made   my  system  as   clear   as  I   ouglit  to   have   done  and 
could  not.     It  is,  indeed,  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with 
a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  the  same  still  when 
it  is  glorified,    I  am  sure  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  so  uill 
every  man  else.     .     .     .     Pray  accept  the  sincerest  acknowledgments." 
The    poet  and    the    theologian    first   met   at  Twickenham,   at  Lord 
Radnor's  house  ;  and  the  alliance  was  confirmed  at  Pope's  villa,  where 
AVarburton  lingered  a  couple  of  weeks,  in  the  Bpring  of  1740.     War- 
burton  was  a  deserter  from  the  enemy's  camp.    AVhen  Theobald  brought 
out  his  Shahspeare,  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief  contributors  of  the 
critical  notes  :  and,  according  to  our  sympathy  or  antipathy,  we  may 
lament,  or    rejoice,  that  the    commentator  on   the  Essay  of  Man  so 
fortuitously  e8cai)ed  from  having  a  place  among  "  the  Dunces."      From 
this  time  Pope  and  Warburton  continued  to  be  on  terms  of  ostentatious 
and,  apparently,  cordial  friendshij).     To  Warburtun,  as  Mr.  Carruthcrs 
suinnKirises  it,  this  desirable  alliame  brought  "  fanie,  fortune,  a  wife,  an 
estate,  and  a  bishopiic."     The  wife  was  the  niece  and  heiress  of  Ralph 
Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  the  friend  and  fre<pient  host  of  Pope.     Nor  dc^es 
this  end  the  history  uf  the  goo<l  things  falling  to  the  fortunate  a|K>logi8t 
of  the  Works  of  tlie  Leanied.     At  his  death,  Pope  left  him  the  sole  copy- 
right of  his  writings,  valued  at  four  thousand  poundB.     Meanwhile,  in 
proportion  as  Warburton  grew  into  the  favour  of  Pope,  the  influence  of 
Bolingbroke  declined — for  the  two  rival  counsellors  had  no  liking  one 
for  the  other.     After  Pope's  death,  the  violence  of  their  mutual  hostility 
reappeared  in  the  attack  upon  and  defence  of  his  memory,  caused  by  the 
jMiblication  of  the  statesman's  writings — the  fierceness  of  this  contro- 
versial warfare  culminating  in  tlje  latter's  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  Alost 
Jwjuuient  Man  Liviufj,     The  correspondence  of  Pope  and  Warburt<m  has 
little  more  of  interest  or  edification,  regardo  1   as  "  emanations  from  the 
heart,"  than  the  Pope-Bolin^broke  letters.  Mutual  admiration,  and  e<iual 
affectation  of  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  happened  not  to 
please  them,  forms  the  btaple  of  their  epistolary  produelious. 
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The  leading  principle  of  the  Essay  on  Man  is  a  quasi-philosophic 
Optiinisniy  which  undertakes  to  vindicate  and  explain  the  moral  and 
physical  constitution  of  the  Universe  in  general,  and  of  our  world  in 
particular,  and  the  author  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  system  of 
his  Metaphysics  and  Theology  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Epistle  in 
the  apophthegm—"  Whatever  is,  is  Right."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  terse,  vigor- 
ous, and  brilliant  epigrammatic  versification  of  the  prose  essays  of 
King's  Origin  of  Evil  (1702),  of  Shaftesbury's  Moralists  (1709),  and  of 
the  Thdodikee,  or  "Vindication  of  Divine  Government,"  of  Leibnitz 
(1710),  and  other  similar  Apologies,  called  forth,  in  part,  by  Bayio's 
Dictionnaire  Fhitosophiqut  {I6db)  and  criticism  of  the  Tout  Est  Bien 
philosophy.  Leibnitz  (as  he  informs  Warburton,  in  one  of  his  letters) 
Pope  knew  only  through  the  presentation  of  him  by  Bolingbroke,  whose 
own  Fragments  correspond  so  exactly  with  the  poet's  Essay.  Other 
principal  authorities  to  whom  they  were  indebted  are  Pascal  (Pensees), 
Mandcville  (the  Fable  of  the  Bees)  and,  apparently,  Hobbes.  That  tlie 
fundamental  principle  of  the  poem  logically  leads  to  Fatalism,  and 
involves  the  mind  in  '' endless  mazes  "  of  contradiction,  must  be  sufli- 
ciently  obvious.  If,  however,  the  false  Optimism  deserves  all  the 
onslaught  and  ridicule  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  there  is  another 
and  a  true  Optimism,  at  once  reasonable  and  beneficent,  the  Optimism 
which  regards  not  the  Present  or  the  Past,  but  the  Future:  which 
teaches  the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  elimination  of  Evil,  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Best — in  fine,  the  perfectibility  of  Man,  and  the  propor- 
tionate, consequent,  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  rest  of  the  World. 
As  for  the  "  All  is  Good  "  deductions  of  the  poem,  they  fail  to  follow  from 
the  poet's  predicate  since,  as  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent  editor,  "  the 
perfection  of  the  entire  system  of  the  Universe  is  merely  generalised  out 
of  a  few  phenomena,  which  man  may  misjudge  as  utterly  as,  according 
to  the  poet,  he  misjudges  extraordinary  occurrences  which  seem  evil  to 
him."i 

De  Crousaz  had  denounced,  and  Warburton  denied,  not  the  Optimism 
but  the  Deism  of  its  principles.  That  the  latter  could  have  even  thought 
of  attempting  so  impossible  an  enterprise  must  ui>pcar  astonishing.  If 
any  external  proof  were  needed,  in  the  face  of  so  much  internal  evi- 
dence, we  have  the  clear  testimony  of  Pope's  most  distinguished  associates, 

1  Tlu  Poetical  WorkM  of  Alcxunder  Pope,  od.  by  Professor  A.  W.  Ward,  1873.  As  for  the 
beierodox  ihcx)logy  of  the  poem,  it  seems  to  have  escapetl  the  penetratioa  of  ordinary 
orthodox  readers;  and,  as  Johnson,  who  altoi;ethor  disliked  the  principles  of  the  Etuuy, 
inforxus  ui,  "  many  read  it  fur  a  manual  of  piety." 
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Ghesterfieldy  LytteltOD,  Middleton,  and  others.  Warbarton  himself, 
indeed,  while  he  still  adhered  to  the  auti-Pope  party,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain  the  teaching  of  the  Essay  to  be  ''  rank  atheism  "  and  actually 
read  papers,  at  a  literary  club  at  Newark,  expressly  in  denunciation  of  it^ 
Ab  for  Pope  himself,  it  was  only  when  the  Examen  of  De  Crousax 
excited  attention,  and  Warburton's  apology  brought  the  subject  still 
more  prominently  to  notice,  that  he  beg^n  to  take  alarm,  and  to  be 
anxious  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  ingenious  interpretations  of  his 
advocate.  To  produce  the  same  impressions  of  his  orthodoxy  upon  the 
Continent,  in  counteraction  to  the  influence  of  Be  Crousaz,  he  caused 
Warburton's  Reply  to  be  translated  into  French  (as  he  tells  Warburton, 
writing  September,  1739),  and  sent  a  letter,  through  a  friend,  to  Louis 
Bacine,  author  of  a  poem  called  La  Religion,  to  assure  the  orthodox 
Frenchman  that  he  was  not  so  heretical  as  he  had  been  represented,  and  of 
his  real  belief  in  ''original  sin."*  " He  is  a  very  good  Catholic," writes 
Bamsay,  his  interpreter,  to  Racine,  **  and  has  always  kept  to  the  religion 
of  his  forefathers,  in  a  country  where  he  had  many  temptations  to  aban- 
don it."  Racine  seems  to  have  been  hard  to  convince.  He  declares  that 
he  is  "  obliged  to  confess  that  we  seem  to  detect  it  [his  "  infidelity  "]  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  abstract  reasonings,  and  tliat  it  even  presents  itself 
so  naturally,  that  we  may  attribute  to  it  the  rapid  spread  of  the  poem  in 
France."  Pope  wished,  especially,  to  soften  matters  to  his  Catholic 
friends.  Hence  his  anxiety  in  his  letter  to  Caryll,  of  March  8,  1733,  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  (uukuown)  author  of  the  Essay,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  professed  belief  in  continued  existence.  "  I  believe,"  he 
writes  a  few  months  later,  "  the  author  will  end  his  poem  in  such  a  manner 

as  will  satisfy  your  scruple To  the  best  of  my  judgment  the 

author  shows  himself  a  Christian,  at  last,  in  the  assertion,  that  all 
earthly  happiness,  as  well  as  future  felicity,  depends  ui)on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel — love  of  God  and  Man — and  that  the  whole  aim  of  our  being 
is  to  attain  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  by  the  practice  of  universal 
charity  to  man  and  entire  resignation  to  God.     More  particular  than  this 

1  Commonly  orthodox,  Warbarton  nevertheless  soems  to  have  perceived  the  esiiential 
weakness  of  Optimism.  '*  If  only  those  lyings  ha<.l  been  brought  into  c:.istoncc  who 
would  not  have  abused  their  free<iom,"  he  maintaine<l,  "  Kvii  had  lioonprovontcil,  witlwot 
intrenching'  npon  Pree-will,"  and  he  thinks  it  difficult  to  hold  that  existence,  with  ko  large 
ftn  admixture  of  eyil,  is  preferable  to  non.existence. — Quoted  by  Elwio,  Woriet,  JtQ. 

'i  Racinei  in  his  poem,  had  thrown  oat  the  Mircasm : — 

••  banp  donto  qn'4  ces  mots,  des  bords  dc  la  Tamise 
Quohiue  abstrait  raisonneur,  qui  no  t^e  plait  do  rien, 
Dautf  bon  tlcgmc  Anglican  repondru,  Ttut  ctt  bun,*'-^Em 
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ho  could  not  be  with  any  regard  to  the  subject,  or  manner  in  which  he 
treated  it"'    ' 

If  the  optimietic  fatalism,  and  consequent  (neueseary)  iaconaietency  of 
the  philoBoiihy  of  the  poem,  make  it  faulty  as  a  whole,  the  merit  and 
beauty  of  particular  parts  need  no  insietance.  No  single  work  in 
the  Enj^lish  language,  two  or  three  of  Shakspeare's  dramas  and  the 
Paradise  Lost  excepted,  ie  so  often  quoted.  Its  peculiarly  concentrated 
condensed,  and  incisive  ezpreseions  eminently  lend  themselves  to  pro- 
verbial phraseoli^y.  Nor,  apart  from  its  metaphysics,  are  its  ethics  leaa 
deserving  of  praise.  None  of  Pope's  verse  contains  so  much  of  a  truer 
philoBopby  as  those  parts  of  the  poem  which  satirise  the  arrogant 
assumption,  tltat  all  living  beings  have  been  brought  into  existence  fur 
the  sole  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  human  species,  in  so  large  part  (as 
Montaigne  and,  indeed,  Plutarch  and  Porphyry  long  before,  had 
eloquently  insisted)  really  lese  noble  than  the  highest  of  tlio  non-huTiiau 
races;  a  most  milchicvoue,  as  well  as  absurd,  asHumptioo,  since  it  necos- 
earily  leads  to  attempts  to  justify  and  eicnse  the  selfishness  of  human 
tyranny  over  all  the  subject  species,  rogardleasatonceof  their  innocence, 
their  rights,  and  their  aufierings  :— 

"  Hal  Qod,  tben  fool,  narked  solely  for  thy  good— 
Thy  joy,  tby  pastime,  thy  attiie,  thy  food  P  " 
The  concluding  verses  of  the  poem  represent  the  philosophy  of  a  true 
Cosmopolitanism,  and  prefigure  the  "  Qolden  Ago  "  to  bo  :— 
Self-love,  thus  poshed  to  Social,  to  Divine, 
Gives  thee  to  moke  thy  noigbboor's  blewing  thine— • 

Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  Keaaon,  Life,  and  Sense, 
In  one  close  system  of  BeDevolenco. 

Bclf-love  bat  gervas  the  virtaoss  mind  to  wake, 
Aa  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  snccQods, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreada. 
Friend,  parent,  nelgbbour  first  it  will  embraoo, 
Bis  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race : 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  overflowingB  of  the  minil 
Take  every  being  in  of  every  kind — 

whoiP  la  collcel£il  ■  largo  unDniit  vt 
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Earth  smiles  around,  with  boandlcss  bo  intv  blesi^ 
And  heaven  beholds  its  imapre  in  his  bn  ast."  ^ 

The  last  edition,  during  the  author's  life,  came  out  in  1743,  with  the 
Commentary  and  Notes  of  Warbnrton :  dedicated  to  H.  St  John  BoHng- 
broke,  and  published  bj'  Bowyer,  at  the  Globe,  Paternoster  Row.  How 
much  Pope  revised,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  final  with  preceding 
editions.  He  did  not  always  improve  his  earlier  verse,  which  sometimes 
is  more  elegant  or,  at  least,  less  elliptical  than  in  the  latest  form. 
As  an  example  may  be  cited  one  of  the  best  known  couplets  in  the 
poem  :— 

**  Who,  foo  to  Nature,  hears  the  general  gruan. 
Murders  their  species,  and  betrays  his  own.** 

which  ho  substituted  for  :— 

**  Who,  deaf  to  Nature's  universal  g^roan. 
Murders  all  other  kinds,  betrays  his  own." 

Attached  to  the  Essay  (in  1738),  is  one  of  Pope's  most  generally 
known  productions — the  Universal  Prayer ;  and  this  after-thought  of 
the  poem  forms  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  it. 

Of  the  "  Moral  Essays,"  already  noticed— in  the  shape  of  five  Epistles 
dedicated  lo  various  personages — with  the  Essay  on  Man  designed 
to  form  part  of  an  entire  System  of  Etliics,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
(.oHiplcto,  tlio  chronological  order  is  confused ;  the  central  poem  having 
been  brought  out  at  intervals  between  the  appearance  of  the  several 
lesser  Epistles,  For  the  most  part,  the  same  criticism  applies  to  them 
as  to  tlio  principal  work.  Their  interest  and  merit  lie  in  particular 
parts  rather  than  in  the  philosophy  of  the  whole.  In  polish  and  easiness 
of  versification,  in  liveliness  and  wit  combined,  the  masterpieces  of  Pope 
are  the  Satires  in  imitation  of  Horace  and  of  one  or  two  of  Donne,  the 
natirist-Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  They  came  from  the  press  in  the  period 
1733-8.  Dedicated  to  his  friend  Arbuthnot,  the  Proloyueh&s  an  especial 
bigiiiticance  as  being,  in  some  sort,  an  "Apology  for  his  Life; "but  the 
]iersoiial  feeling, which  reapi)eais  in  this  piece, is  too  freely  indulged;  as 

1  Kp.  iv.    This  true,  comprehensive,  Benovolence  ho  illastrates  by  particnlar  instances, 
in  Kp.  1.  and  iii.,  where  he  Biig^matises  the  selfish  cruolty  and  f^lattony  of  Man  which. 

••  Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  Sport  or  Gust,*' 
and  which  make  him, 

*'  Of  half  that  live  the  batcher  and  the  tomb.*' 
But,  It  must  >>e  confessed,  like  that  of  some  of  his  successors,  hiit  philoaoDhy,  hi  ihto 
most  important  dcpailment  uf  £tuics,  is  uui  su  coiisigleul  with  itself  as  it    might  ha\  t 
been. 
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aleo  in  the  Firat  8atir«  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace.  Of  the  latter  iiu 
writes  to  Carj-U,  March,  1732-3 :  "  Yon  may  liave  secD  niy  laat  piece  of 
Song,  which  hae  met  with  such  a  flood  of  favour  that  my  ears  Deed  no 
more  Battery  for  a  twelvemonth.  However,  it  was  a  liglit  thiog— the 
work  of  two  day*  ;  whereas  that  to  Lord  Ftathurst  wad  the  work  of  twii 
yeart,  fay  intervals."  Among  the  best  of  the  Imitations  of  the  Latin 
Satirist  is  Sat.  ii.  3,  and  Ep.  ii.  I,  in  which  the  original  dedication  to 
Augustus  is  retained  and  transferred,  in  a  transparent  disguise,  to 
George  II,  whom  he  ironically  eulogises.  Besides  all  this,  in  the 
intervals  of  severer  labour,  Pope  threw  off  an  immense'  number  of 
fiarerga,  lighter  and  occasional  pieces  of  wit  or  epigram.  The  roost 
considerable  of  these  have  already  been  noticed.  The  old  friends 
of  his  youth,  Trumbull,  Cromwell,  Caryll,  Digby,  Ilarcourt,  Craggs, 
Peterborough,  Oay,  Arbuthnot,  Atterbury,  Qartli,  Prior,  Itowe,  die<l 
long  before  liim,  and  many  of  them  he  commemorated  in  Epitaphs ; 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  eulogy  of  Gay,  for  whom  ho  sincerely 
laments  in  his  letter  to  Swift.  Some  of  the  apotheotn,  it  must  bo 
admitted,  although  not  to  be  classed  exactly  with  the  " sepulclirul 
lies,"  composed  "  our  holy  walls  to  grace "  (as  he  satirises  them  in 
hia  Duneiad,  and  of  which  the  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
Captain  Bli61  is  a  noiable  specimen),  yet  hardly  escape  suspicion  of  the 
accUBlonied  hyperbole  of  the  species.  His  cynical  c|iitaph,"For  One  who 
would  not  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,"  Warburton,  contrary  to 
Pope's  expresEed  wish  to  have  no  sepulchral  commemoration  but  tliu 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  placed  in  the  Twickenham  Church.' 
Lord  Hervey,  provoked  by  the  continued  attacks  upon  himself  and 
Lady  M.  Wortley  Montagu,  published,  in  verse  "  An  Ejiistle  to  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  a  Nobleman  at  Hampton  Court,  Aug.  1733,"  in  which, 
besides  stigmatising  the  moral  character  of  his  adversary's  writings,  he 
ridiculed  bis  physical  defects  and,  worse  offence  than  all,  his  obscurity 
of  birlh.  Pope's  reply  came  out.in  the  November  following,a8  A  LeUer 
to  a  Notile  Lord:  On  Oeeation  of  some  LihcU  Wi-ilUn  and  Propaijateil 
at  Covti-l.  In  respect  of  vigour  and  style,  it  is  one  of  his  best  attempts 
in  prose  satire,  although  not  without  some  groesucss  ;  and  the  "  tedious 
malignity  "  (in  Johnson's  sentence  upon  it),  as  far  the  epithet,  at  least, 

I  Tlw  epitmph  ii  u  followa  :— 

"  HsroM  ftnd  Klnaa  !  joai  distanes  kecpj 
tn  pflAooloione  poor  Poet  ileap. 
Wbo  nsTSr  flatteMd  I»1k*  liko  j«n  ^ 
U(  Uocaca  blnab  and  Tligil  Wo." 
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is  concerned,  does  not  do  it  justice.  In  one  passage  he  answen,  not 
very  happily,  the  nngenerons  charge  of  obscurity  of  origin.  Lord 
Hervey  enjoyed  a  high  post  and  high  favour  at  the  Court,  and  Pope 
prudently  suppressed  this  piece  of  personal  satire — as  he  informs  Swift 
in  a  letter  of  Jan.  6,  1734 :  **  There  is  a  woman's  war  decUred  against 
me  by  a  certain  Lord.  His  weapons  are  the  same  which  women  and 
children  use :  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  squirt  to  bespatter.  I  writ  a  sort 
of  answer,  but  [he  disingenuously  adds]  was  ashamed  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him,  and,  after  shewing  it  to  some  people,  suppressed  it ;  othervi'ise 
it  was  such  as  was  worthy  of  him  and  worthy  of  me."  None  the  less 
he  held  up  the  **  noble  Lord  "  to  ridicule  in  his  Ghrub  Street  Journal ; 
in  one  ironical  piece  adopting  the  character  of  the  "  Doctor  of  Divinity  ** 
{a  Dr.  Sherwin),  and  making  free  use  of  that  divine's  presumed 
acquaintance  with  the  biblical  style  and  language.  While  these  more 
ephemeral  displays  of  wit  (sometimes  sufficiently  forced)  attracted 
attention  from  a  few  readers,  his  more  concentrated  and  polished 
invective  in  verse,  in  his  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  soon  afterwards  gave 
greater  permanence  and  prominence  to  the  quarrel ;  and,  as  far  as 
poetical  superiority  was  in  question,  gained  for  him  a  not  very  difficult 
victory  over  his  otherwise  powerful  antagonists. 

From  these  quarrels,  so  little  creditable  to  himself  or  edifyiftg  for  the 
public,  we  turn  with  some  relief  to  Lis  relations  with  his  intimate 
friends.  One  of  his  most  eloquently  descriptive  letters  of  natural 
scenery  he  sent  to  the  Blounts  from  Bristol.  He  had  been  on  one  of  his 
visits  to  Allen  at  Prior  Park,  Bath,  and  he  went  on  to  the  Hot  Wells  of 
what  was  then  the  small  village  of  Clifton.  He  writes  in  a  strain 
of  appreciation  of  the  landscape,  if  not  with  all  the  simplicity,  with 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Cowper.  At  Bristol,  Savage,  the  poet,  at 
length  deserted  by  friends  and  fortune^who  had  so  remarkably  and  so  long 
tolerated  his  extraordinary  follies,  was  now  in  the  extremities  of  poverty. 
Pope,  whom  he  had  formerly  assisted  in  bis  liteniry  intrigues,  while  re- 
fusing an  interview  with  so  impracticable  an  ally  and  so  disreputable  an 
acquaintance,  undertook  to  raise  subscriptions  among  his  friends,  to  offer 
him  another  chance  of  social  salvation.  Long  experience  and  self-incurre<i 
misery  could  do  nothing  to  teach  the  aristocratic  outcast  the  commonest 
wisdom  or  prudence,  and  soon  afterwards  he  died  in  the  Bristol  jail, 
owing  even  his  burial  to  the  charity  of  his  keeper.*     One  of  Pope's  places 

1  Tlie  extraonlinary  career  of  this  literary  bohemian    haa    been  traced  with   greai 
luinuienefis  by  Jolmson  in  the  Li/e  of  hi£  quondam  aesociate.    Joeo  Live*  </  tke  F<kU, 
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of  frequent  resort  was  Lord  Butlitiret's  estate  at  Cirencester.  During  the 
life  (it  Peterborough  be  often  viaiteil,  also,  Bevie  Monnt,  near  Sontb- 
ampton.  In  the  year  of  the  completion  of  tlio  Dunciad  we  find 
him,  in  company  with  Lord  ClicBterficld,  entertained  by  the  old 
DnchesB  of  Marlborough,  "Atosso,"  who  lately  had  began  to  pay  conrt 
(o  tlie  dreaded  epigrammatist  (oa  ho  informs  Swift,  writing  in  1739),  and 
by  Lord  Cobham  at  Stowe.  Next  summer  he  went  to  Bath,  where  he 
found  Chesterfield,  and  where  he  was  again  tlie  guest  of  Allen,  with 
Martha  Blount  and  Warbnrton,  During  this  visit  some  (apparently 
sectarian)  dilTerence  or  disagreement  arose  between  tlie  hosteee  and  her 
lady-gueet,  ending  in  the  abrupt  departure  of  Pope,  and  an  indignant 
letter  to  him  from  Miss  Blonnt,  who  remained  behind.  "  I  hope  you  are 
well — I  am  not,"  she  complains  bitterly.  "  My  spirits  are  quite  down, 
though  thoy  should  not,  for  these  people  deserve  so  much  to  be  deepieod. 
One  should  do  nothing  but  laugh.  I  packed  up  my  things  yesterday; 
the  servants  know  it ;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Allen  never  said  a  word,  nor  so 
much  as  asked  me  how  I  want,  where,  or  when.  In  short  [I  experienced] 
from  everyone  of  them  much  greater  inhumanity  than  I  could  conceive 
anybody  could  show.  Mr.  Warburlon  took  no  notice  of  mo.  'Tia  most 
wonderful :  they  have  not  one  of  them  named  your  name,  nor  drank 
your  health  since  you  went.  They  talk  to  one  another  without  putting 
me  at  all  in  the  conversation.  Lord  Archibald  [Hamilton]  is  come  to 
Lincolm  [Lincombe].  I  was  to  have  ^one  this  morning  in  his  coach  but, 
unluckily,  he  keeps  it  here.  I  shall  go  and  contrive  something  with 
them  to-day  ;  for  I  really  do  think  these  people  would  shove  me  out,  if 
I  did  not  go  soon.  I  would  run  all  inconveniences,  and  drink  tho 
waters,  if  I  thought  thoy  would  do  me  good.  Jty  present  state  ia 
deplorable.  I'll  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  t  can.  Adieu."'  We  may  hope 
that  the  lady  somewhat  exaggerated  the  hardship  of  her  situation:  but 
Pope  responded  with  equal  bitterness, and  a  little  incoherently:  "So 
strange  a  disappointment  as  I  met  with,"  he  exclaims, "  the  citrcme 
sensibility,  which  I  know  is  in  your  nature,  of  such  monstrous  treat- 
ment, and  the  bitter  reflection  that  I  was  wholly  the  unhappy  cause  of 
it,*  did  really  so  distract  me,  while  with  you,  that  I  could  neither  speak, 
nor  move,  nor  act,  nor  think.  I  was  like  a  man  atunned  or  stabbed, 
vhere  he  expected  an  embrace  ;  and  I  was  dejected  to  death,  seeing  I 
could  do  or  say  nothing  to  comfort  but  everything  rather  to  hurt  you. 
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Hilt,  for  God's  sake,  know  that  I  nnderstooil  it  was  goodnera  and 
;:enero8ity  yon  sliowed  me  under  the  appearance  of  anger  itself.  When 
von  first  bid  me  go  to  Lord  B[athur8t?]  from  them  and  hasten  thither, 
1  wassensihle  it  w:i8  resentment  of  their  condnct  to  me,  and  to  remore 
me  from  such  treatment,  though  jou  stayed  alone  to  sufiPer  it  yourself. 
But  I  depended  you  would  not  have  been  a  day  longer  in  the  honse  after 
I  left  you  last ;  and,  of  all  I  have  endured,  nothing  gave  mo  so  much 
pain  of  heart  as  to  find,  by  your  letters,  you  were  still  under  their  roof. 
1  dread  their  provoking  you  to  any  expression  unworthy  of  you.  Even 
laughter  would  be  taking  too  much  notice.  But  I  more  dread  your 
spirits,  and  falling  under  such  dejection  as  renders  yon  incafKible  «>f 
resolving  on  the  means  of  getting  out  of  all  this.  If  you  would  fi^o 
directly  to  London,"  he  suggests,  "  yon  may,  without  the  least  danger, 
go  in  a  coach  and  six  of  King's  horses  (with  a  servant  on  horselmck  as 
far  as  Marlborough,  writing  to  John  [Searle,  his  gardener]  to  me^t  yon 
there)  for  six  pounds  or  seven  pounds,  as  safe,  no  doubt,  as  in  any  noble- 
man*s  or  gentleman's  coach."  He  encloses  this  letter  under  cover  to  a 
friend,  for,  he  adds,  *'  I  should  not  wonder  if  listeners  at  doors  should 
open  letters.     W.  is  a  sneaking  parson,  and  I  told  him  he  flattere<l."* 

Pope's  last  visits  were  made  to  Battersea :  his  last  letters  written  to 
Bolingbroke,  Martha  Blount,  and  Warburton.  To  the  woman  whom  he 
most  loved  ho  thus  writes,  on  Easter  day,  March  25,  1744,  two  months 
<>iily  before  liis  death  : — "  1  assure  you  I  don't  tliink  half  so  ninch  what 
will  become  of  me,  as  of  you  ;  and  when  I  j^row  worse,  I  find  the  anxiety 
for  you  doubled.  Would  to  God  you  wouM  (piicken  your  haste  to  sottUv 
by  reflecting  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  me  just  to  see  it,  and  to  see 
YOU  at  ease  ;  and  then  I  could  contentedly  leave  you  to  the  providence 
of  God  in  this  life  and  resign  myself  to  it  in  the  other.  I  have  little  to 
say  to  you,  wlien  we  meet,  but  I  love  you  n|xm  unalterable  principhs. 
which  makes  me  feel  my  heart  the  same  to  you  as  if  I  saw  you  every  hour. 

I  Ropcoe's  Li/e  fffnf  Work*  of  Pr.;v,  viii..  50S.  ColIat(Hl  with  the  orig^inal. — Caimthor*. 
The  *•  aneakinfiT  parson  "  (however  startlinp  the  expresmion),  evidently,  is  Warlnirton. 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  All<*n  at  the  same  timo.  The  qnarrel,  whatever  its  orig-in,  di.l  n<»i 
lant  rery  \ong  either  with  Allen  or  Warbnrton. 

i  By  "(itUng  Pope  ovitl-^ntly  means  tliat  she  sTionld  take  np  honsekeeping.  ami  Imv**  an 
pstal)liphment  of  her  o\vn.  She  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  In'en  maoh  with  Lady  (Jennl. 
allndetl  to  in  the  postscript  to  the  alwve  letter.  This  lady  seems  to  have  l>eenof  ili« 
Catholic  family  of  Gerard,  of  Sew  Hall.  J^ancashire.  the  wiilow  of  Sir  Williazz  Gerani.  tht 
sixth  baronet,  who  wa«*  raarriol  t<»  Klizalx»th,  dauirhter  of  Thomas  Clift<»n  of  Lj-ihani, 
I^nca«hire.  Martha  Blount,  after  Pope's  decosisi^,  movetl  from  Welljeck  Sir*»ei  \o 
\%or\i.\'\oy  Street,  and  <»ccupied  till  her  <leath  thf*  honf^e  which  Pope  ha<I  tak<»n  on  lrjfK»— 
"the  last  honse  on  the  end  next  Berkeley  Sqnare."— which,  apparently,  still  remain>.— C 
She  died  in  1763:  Teresa,  her  elder  si'.ier,  in  1759. 
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Adien."  He  died  an  Haj  30,  ftt  the  af(e  of  6rt;-six,  "  bo  cosily  mid  ini- 
perceplibly,  that  hiH  sttendants  did  not  know  Ihe  exnct  fimo  of  his 
departDTe,"  fiiilicitciiiBly  watched,  to  the  end,  by  Bolirigbroke,  Marcli- 
mont,  nnil  Spence.  Almost  to  the  last  he  retained  energy  enough  to  t>c 
taken  out,  for  edme  hours,  into  his  gorden  each  day ;  and  the  day  liefore 
his  decease  he  was  corried  for  "an  airing"  into  Bushy  Park.  To  the 
qaeslion  of  Hooke,  the  historian,  "a  zealous  Catholic,"  who  asked 
whether  he  would  not  die  as  liis  parents  had  done,  and  send  for  a  pricfit, 
lie  is  said  to  have  replied  :  "I  do  not  suppose  ihat  is  essential,  but  it 
will  look  right;  and  I  thauk  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it."'  Ho 
woB  buried  in  the  Twickenham  Church,  by  his  own  reqiipst,  near  his 
parents,  and,  according  to  a  special  provision  in  his  Will,  was  borne  to 
his  burial  "by  six  of  the  poorest  men  of  the  parish,  to  each  of  whom  I 
order  a  snit  of  grey  coarse  clntli  as  raonniing."  A  number  of  varioiiB 
epitaph  or  epigram -verses  upon  bim,  by  fricndx  and  foes,  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

By  the  terms  of  his  will  Pope  left  his  manuscripts  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  "'either  to  be  preserved  or  destroyed  ;  "  to  Miss  Martha  Blount, 
"yonnger  daiiglitor  of  Mrs.  Martha  Blount,  late  of  Welbetk  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  tlie  snra  of  one  thousand  pounds,  inimeiliatcly  on  my 
decease,  and  all  the  furniture  of  my  grotto,  nnia  in  my  garden,  lioiise- 
liold  goods,  clialtels,  plate,  or  whatever  is  not  otherwise  diHponod  of  in 
this  my  will,  I  give  and  devise  [to  her]  out  of  a  sincere  regard  and  long 
friendship  for  her."  As  a  permanent  income  he  settled  upon  her  all  his 
personal  property,  in  money,  after  deduction  of  debts  and  other  legacies. 
To  Warburton  and  Alien  he  bequeathed  his  library  bf  printed  books, 
and,  wliftt  was  of  more  importance  to  the  former,  "  the  property  of  all 
■uch  of  my  works  already  printed,  as  be  has  written,  or  shall  write, 
commentaries  or  notes  upon,  and  all  the  profits  which  shall  arise  after 
my  death  from  atich  editions  as  he  shall  publish  withont  fntiire  altera- 
tions." The  most  memorable  event  connected  with  the  death  of  Pope  in 
the  fnrioua  controversy  waged  l>clween  his  two  counsellors.  Boling~ 
broke,  some  years  before  the  death  of  liis  friend,  had  confided  to  him  the 
printing  of  a  few  copies  of  his  political  Treatises,  Ltttert  on  the  Spirit 

I  WBTton  nitwa  thsl  ih»  priest  hsil  ■carcsl^  d«part«d  fmm  Pops's  hnaxft.  whni  BoUng. 
bn>k«.  Kilning  orn  tnm  BmCtrrKa,  ni'v  Inhia  gnat  Hi  of  pHwitnn  and  Inilignnllnn  nt  Mi- 

"He  [IMpelou     ~ 
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Dr.   Warbiirton'R  edition  of  Pope  a|>f>eared  in  1751.     How  nmcli  liis 
forced  interpretations,  and  indiscriminating  panegyric,  obscured  and  in- 
jured his  subject  is  well-known.    **  A  diseased  ambition,"  justly*  obsenres 
Po|>e's  latest  editor,  **  rendered  his  talents  and  opportunities    useless. 
Without  originality,  he  aspired  to  be  original,  and  imagined  that  to 
fabricate  hollow  paradoxes,  and  torture  language  into  undesigned  mean- 
ings, was  the  surest  evidence  of  a  fertile,  i)enetrating   genius.    .    .    . 
Lord  Marchmont  said  laughingly  to  Pope,  that  ''he  must  be  the  vainest 
roan  alive,  and  roust  want  to  show  Posterity  what  a  quantity  of  dulness  he 
could  carry  down  on  his  back,  without  sinking  under  the  load."    His 
absurd   arrogance  and  self-conceit  he  displayed  conspicuously  in  his 
frontispiece  to  his  Edition,  in  which  not  only  does  his  portrait  appear 
with  that  of  his  hero,  but  it  intentionally  occupies  the  principal  place.    It 
has  been  sarcastically  observed  that  the  heads  are  appropriately  drawn, 
looking  in  opposite  directions.    Next  in  order  of  time  (1750)  came  Ruflf- 
head's  Life,  based  on  materiuls  supplied  by    Warborton.     Its   value, 
such    as   it  has,  is  biographical  rather  than  critical.     Johnson's  Life 
(forming    one  of  the  series  of    Lives  of  the    PoeU^  written  for  an 
edition  of  the  English  Poets,  of  the   xvii.  and  xviii.  oenturieSy  1779- 
81),  the  best  of  all  those  famous  biographies  and  criticisms,  although 
containing  some  few  errors  arising  from  want  of  complete  information 
obtainable  only  at  a  later  time,  and  occasionally  questionable  criticiam,  is 
characterised  by  the  conimon  sense  and  judicious  observation  which, 
when  not  obscured  by  his  well-known  prejudices,  usually  appear  in  his 
literary   ju<lgmcnts.    On   the  whole,  it    remains   the   best   Uterartf^  as 
Carruihcrs'  Life  ia  the  best  j^^^'^onal  biography  of  Pope.    Wakefield^s 
unfinished  Edition  came  out  in  1704.     Upon  learning  that  Warton  had 
undertaken   the  same  work,  he  abandoned  the  field  to  him.     His  i>aue- 
gyric,  in  which  he  maintains  that  an  inculpable  perfection  pervades  the 
whole  body  of  Pope's  compositions,  it  hardly  need  be  observed,  does  not 

prose  writing,  is  conceived  in  the  highest  strain  of  enlogj.  That  hia  admiration,  Binc^re 
as  in  great  mea3are  it  nndonbtt^dly  was,  had  been  intensified  by  dislike  for  Wordsworth 
and  the  Lake  School,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvions.  Byrun*s  profM*ion  of  faith  as  to 
the  highest  oP;ce  of  Poetry  (in  his  panegyric  upon  Pope),  whatever  may  be  thought  of  bis 
particular  instance,  mast  recommend  itself  as  unexceptionable.  **In  mj  mind.*'  be 
declares,  **  the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  Ethienl  Poetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  earthly  objecM 
luust  be  Moral  Truth.  Ethical  or  Didactic  Poetry  requires  more  mind,  more  wisJum,  mure 
power,  than  all  the  descriptionc  of  natural  scenery  that  ever  were  penned, and  all  the  epics 
that  were  ever  founded  upon  fields  of  battle."— li/c  «nd  Le:ter$.  Only,  in  place  of  dc»crip. 
tions  of  natural  scenery.  Byron  might  more  properlj'  have  instance.l,  or,  at  leaat,  a  critic 
of  the  present  day  might  instance,  a  much  more  fashionable  and  prevalent,  as  well  as  leM 
edifying  species  of  verse— tlip  morbidly  introspective  and  egoistic  kind  wfaoe>  principid, 
il  uui  Sole,  object  scorns  to  be  /m^. 
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err  ontho  siiie  of  moiloration.    His  nolea  and  illuatrationB,  however,  did 
much  to  lighten  tha  labour  of  succeeding  editors.' 

The  edition  of  Wttrton  appeared  in  1797,'  with  the  announce mout  that 
"  the  DDivQTB»l  coiDplaint,  that  Dr.  Warburton  had  diaRgured  and  dis- 
l^raced  his  edition  vith  manj  forced  and  far-aought  interpretations, 
totally  nneupportcd,"  bad  nocesaitated,  and  Biif;gcBted  to  hira,  the  pro- 
dnction  of  a  new  one.  His  notes  abound,  Hr.  Elwin  observes,  in  just 
remarks  and  comparisons,  but,  for  the  moat  part,  have  more  of  elegance 
and  taste  than  of  profoundness.  But  a  more  remarkable  presentation  of 
Pope — remarkable  b^  reason  of  its  consequences — was  that  of  Bowles 
(who  had  been  b  pupil  of  Warton,  at  \7inche8ter)  tea  years  later.  "  His 
taste,"  sccording  to  Hr.  E1w]n,who  has  formed  a  more  favourable  estimate 
of  his  criticism  than  some  of  his  predecessors  have  done,  "was  exquisite, 
and  he  was  well  read,  shrewd,  and  candid.  His  failing  was  a  hurry  of 
mind,  which  disqualified  him  for  a  painstaking  commentator.  .  .  Tha 
chief  merit  of  his  Edition  ishis  excellent  literary  criticism,  which  is  truer, 
deeper,  and  more  reSned  than  that  of  his  old  Winchester  master." ' 
Bowles,  while  also  freely  criticising  his  poetic  faults,  directed  his  assanlls 
chisfiy  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  poetry  of  Pope.  But  he  had  not  a 
perspicuous  style;  his  method  was  confused,  and  his  judgments  were 
inconsistent  Bis  Edition  was  published  in  180e,  and  excited  much 
attention  and  occasional  controTersy.  Thirteen  years  afterwards, 
Campbell,  in  his  Spfeimtni  of  the  Britith  Potts,  disputed  the  judgmonls 
ot  Bowles,  both  moral  and  literary,  and  replaced  his  client  upon  his  high 
pedestal,  Bowles  rsplied  in  a  Letter  to  Campbell,  taking  up  his  position 
upon  what  he  called  "  the  invariable  principles  of  Poetry."  A  Quarterli/ 
reriewer  oame  to  the  rescue  of  Campbell.  Bowles  sharply  retorted, 
with  a  good  deal  of  personal  acrimony ;  and  soon  the  Pope  controversy 
iDcrsased  in  extent  and  vehemeuce,  the  chief  combatants,  after  Byron, 

1  OUIiSrt  WaktOald,  •  Faltoir  of  Jans  CollagB,  CuDliild^,  uiS  a  icholai  of  consldinhla 
tspott  IB  Mt  tlois,  l>  flhiaaT  knows  Doir  bj  hll  Traiadiarmm  OnwrnM  DilKliu.  Bat 
hM  hMuodoi  pampbtoc.  enUtled  An  Uqtirf  mis  Hi  Srptdmrt  md  PnpriHt  ef  PaMic  nr 
BteM  WurMp  [1701),  «u  Ibt  one,  parbBpi,  of  hla  nnmeroai  pndnolloni  nbtcb  ciuied  th* 
BWU  MBMtlon  amonK  lila  cnntempomlei.  It  wm  left,  It  M«mi,  to  tha  {ortbodoi)  iUmod- 
Un  to  Hiiirar.  In  othar  igspsata,  ha  lansad  bimielf  on  clia  >lda  of  tlia  urlbulor  world, 
and  pat  fortb  aeia™!  conttoTerilal  worfc»~»mong  olhen,  two  Stfiiii  to  P»lno'i  .<»f  •>/ 
tmim  [n  17asba  pahllihwt  "  A  B«p1;  m  Etame  Putiot  tboBiabop  oIUaihUS'i  Aildreaii 
to  tha  Paopla  of  Great  Britain,"  tor  wblch  ba  wai  lentanced  to  ba  IncHicsraled  In  Ui* 
UantboUsi  Jail  tot  two  raw*.  Babad  left  tha  Batabliahad  Ohntob  tome  jeiua  praTloaal;, 
Bad  JotnadBKoDoaotormlU  body.    Uadltdin  ISOl. 

■  Dr.  Jiaaph  Wart'  D  was  aon  ol  Thumai  Warlnn.  Frofeaaor  of  Foatrr.  >(  Oxford,  and 
IVMhar  nf  tba  anlbar  of  the  aiMUrt  4/  Erfluli  Ptelin.  alio  Foatrj  Prolailor  a(  Oxford. 

•  S-w^i-  .■/  J/.jorhfer  Pft,  Introdactlon,  VoL  1. 1*71. 
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being  Gilchrist,  editor  of  the  Quarterly^  Boecoe,  and  the  elder  Disraeli 
Little  of  this,  one  of  the  most  famous  ''quarrels  of  Authors/'  (1819-27), 
is  now  remembered ;  and  the  contributions  of  Byron,  vitiated  though 
they  are  by  partiality,  remain,  probably,  the  only  critiques  on  the  subject 
that  are  still  occasionally  read,  for  the  sake  of  their  author  still  more 
than  for  their  brilliant  style. 

The  next  Edition  (1824)  was  superintended  by  Wm.  Roscoe.^  Wilson 
Croker,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  the  subject  of  the  well-known 
critiqju  of  Macaulay  (in  his  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
Groker's  Edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson),  msde  preparations  for  a 
new  Edition  of  Pope,  which  he  did  not  live  to  publish ;  but  he  collected  a 
large  mass  of  notes,  chiefly  upon  the  Satires.  These  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Elwin,  the  editor  of  the  latest  and  the  most  comprehensive 
Edition  of  Pope  yet  produced.  It  forms  an  almost  complete  repertory 
of  all  that  had  hitherto  been  written  upon  the  Poet — with  much  search- 
ing, and,  apart  from  metaphysical  opinions,  often  very  just  original 
criticism.  But,  if  Voltaire,  Johnson,  Byron,  and  others  have  erred  on  the 
side  of  excessive  praise,  with  De  Quincey  (who  somewhat  contradicted 
himself)  the  bias  of  his  latest  editor  inclines  too  much  in  the  opposite 
direction.  His  most  adverse  critics,  however,  while  denying  to  Pope,  in 
almost  every  other  of  his  productions,  the  praises  generally  lavished 
upon  him,  unite  in  extolling  the  merits  of  his  two  happiest  achievements 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Eloisa.  De  Quincey  holds  the  former 
poem  to  be "  the  most  exquisite  movement  of  playful  fancy  th^t 
universal  Literature  offers/*  and  Mr.  Elwin  admits  that  "  few  master- 
pieces have  more  originality  in  the  aggregate.  .  .  They  [the  two 
poems]  have  the  merit  of  being  masterpieces  in  opposite  styles ;  the  first 
is  remarkable  for  its  delicious  fancy  and  sportive  satire ;  the  second  for 
its  fervid  passion  and  tender  melancholy.  Two  poems  of  such  rare,  and 
such  difiereut  excellence,  would  alone  entitle  Pope  to  his  fame."  The 
Eloisa  even  Wordsworth,  who  classes  it  (as  a  sort  of  monodrama)  in  the 
dramatic  species  of  poetry,  spoke  of  in  terms  of  high  appreciation. 
Pope  himself  strangely  considered,  or  affected  to  consider,  that  in  the 
way  of  versification  he  had  never  surpassed  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  He 
would,  with  more  justness  and  reason,  have  instanced  his  Rape  of  the 
Lock, 

1  Chiefly  known  an  the  aathor  of  the  Life'of  Loreruo  de*  Medici.  Bnt  his  best  title  to  fune 
Is  the  part  he  took  in  the  Slonry  qnestion  and  his  Wrongs  of  Africa,  17»8  (a  pamphlet). 
Be  compuFed  two  popular  Revolutionarj'  Songs,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Upriftinif, 
Uia  Po^  errs  on  the  side  of  too  little  sceptic iBin. 
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Between  RoBCoe'e  and  Elwin'f)  EilitioDs,  an  acute  and  laborious 
iuveetigator,  Hr.  C.  W.  Dilke,  applied  himself,  with  mora  penetration  anil 
success  than  np  to  that  time  characterised  the  criticism  of  Pope,  especi- 
ally to  ascertaining  the  chronology  and  genuineness  of  the  Oorres- 
pondence.  The  results  of  his  labonrs  he  left  in  copious  and  tnlnnte 
manuscript  notes,  on  interltnved  pages,  in  the  edition  of  1735,  and, 
especially,  in  that  of  Boscoe ;  snd  in  some  important  remarks  in  the 
Athenaum  (ia^4).  In  the  preceding  year  appeared  the  first  Edition  of 
Mr.  Carrathers — of  which  the  roost  valuable  part  was  the  Life, 
illustrated  by  nnmerous  portraits  and  other  woodcuts.  Some  errors 
appeared  in  the  1B53  Edition,  and  a  revised  presentation  of  the  Lift 
came  out  in  18S9. 

In  estimating  Pope's  character,  whether  literary  or  moral,  his  adverse 
critics  have  seemed  to  judge  him  without  taking  quite  enough  into 
acconnt  his  age,  his  education,  and  the  society  in  which  be  chiefly  mixed. 
In  an  examination,  however,  of  two  of  his  most  considerable  poems,  the 
Essay  on  Oritieism  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  bis  latest  editor  has 
pointed  out,  in  detail,  some  faults  which  had  been  passed  over  t«o  easily, 
for  the  most  part,  by  former  critics.  In  particular,  he  has  remarked, 
with  much  justness,  upon  the  harsh  inversions  and  obscurity  of  many 
of  the  verses  in  the  Etsay  on  Man,  arising  from  nn  extremely  eltiptii-al 
and  condensed  style;  and  npon  the  pliilnsuphical  contradiclions  aud 
inconsistencies  in  that  most  ambitions  but,  upon  the  whole,  least  eatis- 
fiictory  of  all  Pope's  works.  But,  if  wo  wish  to  lix  tlio  plauu  of  Pope 
among  English  poets,  it  is  nocoHsary  first  carefully  to  distinguish  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.  To  compare  liim  with  the  poets  of  a  period 
of  time  very  different  from  his  own — with  Chaucer,  Milton,  Shelley,— 
to  measuro  him  by  the  dimensions  of  the  groat  m ii a tei' spirits,  who  drew 
their  inspiration,  more  or  Ices,  from  the  whole  of  Nature,  not  from  artiti- 
cial  Society  alone,  is  to  compare  two  quite  distinct  tilings.  He  is,  above 
everything,  the  poet  of  Art  and  Society  ;  and  in  this  province  he  must 
be  acknowlcil|;i:d  to  be  the  firiit.  Ilia  gvcaicut  power  and  merit  lie  in 
terseness  and  force  of  oxproHsion,  in  the  neat  incisivoneaa  of  his  satire, 
in  his  judgment  and  good  tante,  in  goncrul,  aud  in  the  rapidity  aud 
vigour  of  his  verse.  That  the  first  niitnud  of  these  (jiiHlities  have  been 
gained  sometimes  at  the  uxiicnse  of  claarnees  and  meaning,  and  even  of 
grammatical  correct uchs,  must  be  obvious  to  most  of  his  rcndcrn.  It  is 
surprising,  indeed,  that  with  all  his  practice  of  his  well-known  principle 
—''the  Hrst,  the  groatciit  art,  the  art  to  blot"'— after  all  his  lUiUiy  cuTcful 
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revisions,  there  should  sunrive  so  many  harsh  and  awkward  lines,  and 
even  imperfect  rhymes.  Some  of  the  latter,  which  have  been  taken  to 
be  originally  defective,  in  Pope's  day  were,  in  fact,  legitimate— so  much 
bas  fashion  changed  pronunciation ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  deduction, 
there  still  remain  a  large  number  which  have  been  always  illegitimate, 
and  for  which  Swift  himself,  very  careful  in  this  respect^  found  fault 
with  him. 

As  for  the  metaphysical  and  the  moral  character  of  some  of 
his  principal  poems,  unfortunately  he  adopted  a  system  of  metaphysics 
(in  his  Essay  on  Man)  radically  unsound,  and  self-ountradictory,  w*hich 
betrayed  him  into  a  number  of  obvious  inconsistencies  in  attempting  to 
justify  it.  But,  in  the  strictly  ethical  parts,  he  has  given  phrase  and 
currency  to  many  neglected  but  highly  important  moral  truths,  some  of 
which,  by  their  incisive  expression,  have  become  incorporated  in  the 
national  proverbial  language.  His  satirical  genius  (most  conspicuously 
employed  against  his  personal  enemies)  places  him,  among  the  poets, 
in  the  first  rank,  and  even  above  his  models  Horace  or  Boilean.  **  His 
imagery,  wit,  and  sense,"  says  Mr.  Garruthers,  ''his  critical  rules,  and 
moral  reflections  have  made  us  rich  in  expression.  His  maxims  on  life 
and  manners  form  part  of  our  daily  speech  and  involuntary  thought;  nor 
have  the  roost  profound  or  acute  of  our  Moralists  enunciated  finer  axioms 
than  are  to  be  found  in  his  Essays  and  Epistles,^* 
t^  It  is  as  a  Letter-Writer  that  the  character  of  Pope  claims  especial 
attention  here,  and,  in  this  respect,  lie  lias  latel}*^  been  subjected  to  a 
severe  and  searching  criticism.  No  correspondence — certainly  none  of  so 
distinguished  a  writer — has  caused  so  much  perplexity  to  biographer  or 
editor  as  Pope's.  The  intricate  maze  began,  in  1735,  with  the  mysterious 
publicjition  of  his  correspondence  witli  various  personages,  for  which  he 
sought  to  make  the  bookseller,  Curll,  responsible  and  brought  him  before 
a  House  of  Lords*  Committee.  Bowles  was  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  the  composition  of  some  of  the  letters,  but  the  first  minutely  to  investi- 
gate their  history  was  Mr.  0.  W.  Dilke,  the  father  of  the  present 
Cabinet  Minister,  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  periodical  and  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  time,  and  by  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  was  well 
prepared  for  the  task.  An  unexpected  discovery  put  him  upon  the 
right  track,  and  revealed  the  fTrat  certain  proof  of  the  epistolary 
insincerity  of  Pope.  Manuscript  copies  of  the  letters  of  Oaryll— one  of 
Pope's  earliest  and  principal  correspondents — which  had  been  prudently 
taken  by  the  wiiter  (when,  at  last,  he  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations 
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of  his  frieiiil  for  ihe  originalB),  accidenlty  turned  up  in  an  old  lumber- 
room  belonging  to  the  Caryll  family.  Compared  with  Ihe  correspond- 
encq  publislied  hy  Pupe  himaolf  in  1735,'  the;  incnntcstably  proved  that, 
altered  and  revised,  they  bod  served  him  aa  material  for  other epiatolarj 
compositione,  addressed  to  pereouages  fuore  considerable  than  the 
obscure  country-gentleman  of  Snssex.  Farther  careful  ezamination 
discovered  correspondence  with  other  persona — with  Wycherley,  Blount, 
Ladj  H.  W.  Montagu,  and  even  with  Swift — to  have  been  also  revised 
or  adapttd.  Worst  of  all  for  his  reputation  for  siiiceritj,  has  been  tbe 
difficult  nnravelHng  of  hie  tcrtuons  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  friend, 
for  whom  lie  had  omatantty  professed  the  higliest  aflection  and  esteem ; 
and  his  tampering  wiili  the  letters  of  Swift,  when  the  nnconacious 
agent  in  the  fraud  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  eipoae  it,  forms,  per- 
haps, the  worst  part  of  the  entimgled  web  of  this  epislolarj  historjr. 

It  Is  not  possible,  in  these  pages,  to  do  more  than  trace  the  principal 
steps  in  the  narrative  of  this  series  of  extraordinsry  frauds.  Tbe  first  of 
the  letters  of  Pope  to  see  tbe  light  wore  surreptitious);  published ,  it  baa 
•I ready  been  noticed,  in  1720.  The;  were  followed  b;  the  Wycherle; 
correspondence  in  1730.  Tlieobuld,  the  rival  editor  of  Shaktptart.'baA 
brought  out  an  edition  of  Wyclierley's  unpublished  writings.  Pope  seized 
the  opportunity,  under  the  pretext  of  vindicsling  the  reputation  of  his 
friend,  of  giving  to  the  world,  b;  tbe  nnsuepected  medium  of  Curll,  his 
own  letters,  with  the  real  purpose  of  exalting  hia  own  fame.  Pope's 
eorreet  Edition  (as  ho  advertised  it)  of  his  correspondence  up  to  that 
ilate,  he  printed  in  1735.  It  begins  with  the  year  170),  with  his  letters 
to  Walsh  and  Wycherley.  His  chief  and  earl;  correspondent,  Car;ll, 
<lied  in  1730,  and  he  was  now  more  free  to  "  revise"  at  his  pleaauie.  He 
circulated  a  propoeal  to  publish,  b;  subscription,  and  his  friend  Allen 
came  forward,  engaging  to  take  the  whole  expense  upon  himself. 
Bventuallj  Allen  and  the  public  shared  it  between  them,  Tho  volume 
appeared  in  1737,  in  folio  and  quarto,  and,  later,  in  octavo  form,  at  a 
guinea  to  subscribers  for  tbe  quarto.  A  Preface  announces  the  reasons 
which  forced  him  to  place  the  ijenuine  edition  before  the  world.  He 
asserts  that  "  several  letters  have  been  attribnted  to  him  which  ho  did 
not  write,  that  the  piratical  editions  contain  various  passages, which  'no 
man  of  common  sense  would  have  printed  himself,'  that  he  had  not 
unihorised  any  of  the  surreptitious  impress  ions,  Innicnts  the  need  which 

I  "  It  hod  DUed  (be  nalloo,"  Joliiuon  te1>  ai.  "  nrltli  pnlMs  at  hln  can'tniir.  tenriorncM, 
rnrl  benevolence,  Iho  potllj-nt  liln  purpc'i*.  unit  ttii"  Hilniily  nf  hia  frtciiUi'1il|j."  IVuiIiur- 
too  piulciMd  tliut  It  Lwl  cHuged  blui  tu  cluiii|;i>  ■>>«  I'l'inlun  uf  lilj  ebusolci. 
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exists  for  his  own  volumdy  and  indulges  in  general  declamation  npon  the 
enormity  of  procuring  letters  by  disreputable  contrivances,  assares  us 
that  his  genuine  letters  are  *  emanations  of  the  heart,  and  not  efforts  of 
genius,'  and  feels  confident  that  this  alone  may  induce  any  candid 
reader  to  believe  their  publication  an  act  of  necessity  rather  than 
vanity." 

In  this  volume  first  appeared  the  Atterbury  Correspondence.  Pope 
''omitted  as  well  as  added,  and  left  out  some  of  the  letters  to  and 
from  Wycherley,  some  of  the  letters  to  and  from  Cromwell,  some  of 
the  letters  to  ladies*  and  a  few  scattered  letters  from  the  remaining 
groups.  In  the  letters  he  republished  he  here  and  there  erased  a 
sentence,  which  had  appeared  in  the  volume  of  1735,  or  inserted  a 
sentence  which  was  new.  The  minuter  verbal  alterations  are 
numerous;  but  many  of  them  are  only  corrections  of  errors  of  the 
press.  ...  He  set  aside  the  portious  of  his  t)orrespondence  which 
were  condemned,  he  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  imconsistencies  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  he  sometimes  altered  a  word  or  a 
phrase  in  the  final  revision  to  which  he  subjected  the  work.  The 
changes  leave  it  apparent  that  the  Pope  text  and  the  P.T.  [the  assumed 
initials  under  which  he  had  already  mystified  Curll  and  the  public] 
are  identical  in  their  origin ;  and  neither  of  them  are  the  text  of  the 
actual  letters  of  tlie  poet."^  Tlie  Swift  Correspondence  appeare<i  in 
1741,  in  an  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  of  Pojie,  whose  letters  to  Swift 
are  stated  to  have  been  **  copied  from  an  impression  sent  from  Dublin, 
and  said  to  have  been  printed  by  the  Dean's  direction,"  and  **  be^un 
without  our  autlior's  knowledge,  and  continued  without  his  consent/' 
Until  the  researches  of  Mr.  Dilke  this  account  received  genenil  credit. 
Pope  affected  the  greatest  anxiety  about  tlie  Correspondence,  and,  in  a 
letter  to  Allen,  he  expresses  the  hope  that,  at  leaiit,  *'  they  arc  castigated 
in  some  degree. ** 

They  are  the  Caryll  Letters  which  form  the  original  source  of  so  many 
later  manufactured  ones.  Out  of  them  Pope  composed  four  to  Blount, 
four  to  Addison,  two  to  Congreve,  and  one  each  to  Wycherley,  Steele, 
Trumbull,  and  Digby.  Only  six  letters  were  assigned  to  Caryll,  the  re- 
maining sixteen  having  been  adapted  and  addres8e<l  to  more  distinguished 
names.     The   letters   to  Lady  M.  Wortlcy   Montagu,  being  **  in  hostile 

J  The  Wwrksof  Altanndcr  Pope,  New  Edition.  Collected  in  part  by  the  late  Ripl.:  Hon. 
Jithn  Wilsoo  Croker.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  tlie  Rev.  Whitweil  Elwin.  Vv.i.  I. 
1871. 
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Iiuiiiiit,"  wore  inaccessible  to  him,  and  he  could  not  vonture  to  make  any 
great  perversions ;  but  on  a  sDwUer  scale,  h«r6  and  there,  be  eraoed  and 
Altered  significant  phraaea.  Inordinate  literarj'  vanity  or  ambition,  an 
extraordinary  propensity  for  mystification,  even  (as  weare  assured  by  his 
friends)  in  the  moat  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  which  became  at  last  a 
monomania  with  him,  and  the  habit  from  his  youth,  which  constantly 
grew  more  inveterate,  of  touching  and  re-touching,  altering  and  re.alter- 
ing  everything  in  the  shape  of  writing  in  his  possession,  lay  at  the 
fnnndation  of  all  these  astonishing  and  otherwise  unaccountable  decep- 
tions. To  this  vain  ambition,  and  to  this  monomania  of  mystifying,  and 
of  "improving"  his  writings,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  not  only  his 
enemies,  but  the  reputation  even  of  hia  best  friends.  Where  these  pre- 
dominant influences  did  not  come  into  operation,  his  devotion  and 
affection  for  his  friends,  to  whom  he  remained  constant  in  had  as  in 
t^uoii  fortune,  appear  to  have  been  disinterested  and  sincere.  Hie  affec- 
tion for  his  mother,  over  whom  he  watched,  in  her  extreme  old  age, 
with  the  greatest  solicitude,  is  Che  private  virtue  which  does  him  moat 
lioDonr.  In  pnblic  life,  hie  independence  of  Party,  in  an  Age  especially 
characteriaed  by  political  corruption  and  self-seeking,  and  his  devotion 
to  Literature  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  using  it  as  a  means  for  meie 
pecuniary  or  political  gain;  and,  above  all,  a  certain  humanenees  ii( 
philosophy — although  not  so  prominent  as  in  hia  contemporary  Thomsun 
— form  together,  it  must  be  allowed,  no  inconsiderable  balance  against 
hia  deplorable  literary  vanity  and  cpistolai;  meannesses.' 

1  Borne  of  the  pmnocytlc*  of  ht»  Bnlnciats  have  already  Men  qnoteil.  Bat.  otall  whn 
liare  written  apun  Pupe.  none  )iw  «»lgnixl  turn  w  exalted  a  character,  m  ■  monil 
KMirlM.  aa  tlis  Rnal  EdkIIiIi  proae-aatlilat  td  onr  Uiosi— "Ths  sUver-tminpet  lineiiiit 
Ucflanca  to  hluhond  and  i^iaony.  d«oU,  dulsSH.  nipetacltlon.  It  !■  Tmth,  the 
champion,  shining,  and  Intrepid,  and  Irantlns  the  sroat  World-tjcant  witb  armin  nf 
Blavoi  at  bla  back.    It  ta  ft  wondarfat  and  vloloriuu*  alnaU  comlnt,  In  that  great  battlu 

■if  theanlbor  of  UcUrei  on  Me  Humonriuii,  The  fnllnwinK  la  theiiplnlon  of  him  of  a  cim. 
lemporarj,  one  wbII  »cqnaint«l  with  lilm,  althniigh  uf  an  opposite  polillial  party ;— '■  lie 
wu  aa  BieoCan  Initance  aa  aa;  lie  rjaoleB."  wtIih  I^rd  Oiemerlleld,  "of  the  contradlc- 
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The  Bolingbroke  Correspondenco  has  already  been  cliaracterised.  The 
letters  to  and  from  Warbnrton,  sufficiently  nnmerousy  are  vitiated  by  the 
same  affectations.  They  contain,  however,  some  interesting  references 
to  the  poet's  accomplished  or  contemplated  enterprises.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Atterbury  Correspondence,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  letters  addressed  to  conspicuous  personages.  Of  the 
few  which  are  addressed  to  Addison,  the  value,  as  UUerg,  has  been,  by 
recent  investigation,  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  Besides  being  bat 
slightly  modified  second  editions  of  the  earlier  Gary  11  letters,  they  seem 
never  to  have  come  into  Addisoirs  hands  ;  written,  apparently,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  imposing  upon  the  world  a  belief  in  the  high  deference 
for  him  of  his  Whig  riyal.  As  for  the  Wortley  Montagu  Correspon- 
dence, while  he  could  not  venture  to  tamper  much  with  his  own  letters, 
there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that,  in  preparing  her  letters  for 
publication,  he  interpolated  words,  or,  more  than  once,  even  whole 
passages,  to  justify  his  insinuations,  in  his  poems,  of  the  character  of 
^Sappho."  Apart,  however,  from  the  particular  motive  to  such  inex- 
cusable baseness,  it  was  the  habit  of  Pope,  in  oominon  with  his 
fashionable  contemporaries,  to  address  women  in  terms  of  the  most  high 
flown  **  gallantry,'*  which,  in  his  case,  could  scarcely  be  anything  more 
than  the  language  of  affectation.  His  letters  to  the  Blount  sisters,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  those  to  Miss  Cowper,  contain  similar  expressions  of 
gallantry  and  compliment,  meaning  anything  or  nothing.  Among  the  best 
specimens  of  his  epistolary  style,  as  might  be  expected,  are  the  letters 
>^-hich  ho  wrote,  apparently  without  intention  of  publication,  such  as 
some  of  those  to  his  friends  Digby  and  Fortescue.  Many  of  the  leitjrs 
to  Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Jervas,  and  others  of  his  intimate  friends,  have 
considerable  interest,  eitlicr  literary  or  personal.*  But  ©f  the  voluminous 
niaHs  of  Pope's  Letters,  filling  three  or  four  large  octavo  volumes,  a  Hv^a 
proportion  has  interest  only  for  the  biographer ;  and  for  the  general 
reader  a  careful  and  judicious  selection  is  especially  desinible.  One  of 
the  best  of  his  correapondeuts,  iu  the  way  of  picturesque  writing,  was 

Upon  liU  poetical  merits  the  Mime  aathority  declares :  '*  I  will  say  nothinirof  his  Works. 
They  8)>eak  sufficiently  for  themselves.  They  will  live  as  lor.g  as  Lietters  and  Taste  sluU 
r  main  in  the  country,  and  be  more  and  more  admired  as  envy  and  resentment  shall 
subside.  Bat  I  wiU  vonturo  the  clutmical  blasphemy,  which  is,  that,  howerer  he  may  ba 
aupposed  to  bo  obliged  to  Horace,  Uorucc  is  more  obliged  to  him." — Ckaroctert. 

i  Pope's  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  while  a<1mitting  all  that  has  been  said  of 
hiii  artifiriiiliiy  in  the  Letters,  thinks  that  there  is  "  scarcely  a  more  interesting  vi-lumc  in 
the  l^rgnage  than  that  which  contains  the  correspondence  of  dwift,  Bolin^Uruke,  anJ 
¥s>yer^Li/€  <^  Pope,  18S0. 
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David  Mallet  (the  legatee  and  publisher  of  Bo1ingbroke*8  Works),  two 
of  whose  letters,  from  Wales  and  from  Geneva,  may  rank,  for  descriptive 
and  hnniorons  power,  with  some  of  GowperV  But,  with  the  exception 
of  Swift,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  and  one  or  two  others,  perhaps,  the 
letters  of  his  friends  are  not  distinguished  by  any  special  merit. 

Pope's  manner  of  life,  his  habits,  and  his  physical  infirmities,  have 
been  often  sketched,  from  Johnson  onwards.  His  enemies,  and  Dennis 
in  particular,  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  assailing  him  with  ridicule 
ii|Mm  the  side  of  his  well-known  physical  defects.  Apparently  to 
deprive  them  of  the  merit  of  originality,  Pope  published,  early  in  his 
career,  a  caricature  picture  of  himself,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  ''Dick 
Distich,"  the  president  of  the  Little  Club  (in  the  Ouardian,  01-02), 
**  half  as  tall  as  an  ordinary  man."  ''  The  most  eminent  persons  of  our 
ARsembly,"  he  humorously  proclaims,  ''are  a  little  poet«  a  little  lover,  a 
little  politician,  and  a  little  hero.  The  first  of  these,  Dick  Distich  by  name, 
we  have  elected  President,  not  only  as  he  is  the  shortest  of  us  all,  but 
liecanse  he  has  entertained  so  just  a  sense  of  his  stature  as  to  go 
generally  in  black,  that  he  may  appear  yet  less.  Nay,  to  that  perfection 
is  he  arrived,  that  he  stoops  as  he  walks.  The  figure  of  the  man  is 
odd  enough— he  is  a  lively  little  creature,  with  long  arms  and  legs.  A 
spider  is  no  ill  emblem  of  him.  He  has  been  taken  at  a  distance  for  a 
small  windmill.  But,  indeed,  what  principally  moved  us  in  his  favour 
was  his  talent  in  poetry  ;  for  he  hath  promised  to  undertake  a  long  woik 
in  short  verse,  to  celebrate  the  heroes  of  our  size.  He  has  entertained 
BO  great  a  respect  for  Statins,  on  llie  score  of  that  line, 


Major  in  exiguo regruibat  eorpore  viitiiSf 
*<  A  larger  portion  of  heroic  fire 
Did  his  small  limbs  and  little  breast  iospire," 

that  he  once  designed  to  translate  the  whole  Tliehaid,  for  the  sake  of  little 
Tydeus."  But,  if  he  chose  himself  thus  to  ridicule  his  deformed  and 
diminutive  person,  he  did  not  tolerate  that  freedom  in  others,  and  nothing 
excited  his  resentment  so  much  as  any  satire  upon  him  of  that  kind. 
For  such  physical  defects,  the  remarkable  intellectual  character  of  his 
thin  and  pale  countenance,  and,  in  particular,  his  fine  and  piercing  eyes, 
may  well  have  seemed  (in  the  estimate  of  his  friends,  at  least)  to  have 
been  some  compensation.  The  earliest  portrait  of  him,  by  Jorvas 
(now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery ),rcprcsent8  him  as  a  young  man  of 
not  more  than  twenty,  full  length,  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  in  a  musing 
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attitude,  and  with  dark  vivacioiiB  eyes.  He  is  dreBsed  in  a  plain  grey 
suit,  black  silk  stockings,  white  cravat,  with  long  ends  overhanging  in 
front,  and  mfflcs.  In  the  back  ground  the  figure  of  a  young  woman,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  Martha  Blount,  is  seen  reaching  a  book  from  a  shelf. 
In  the  same  Gallery  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  crayons,  by  William  Hoare,  a 
half. figure,  age  about  thirty.  The  face  has  a  somewhat  worn  and  ea^er 
expression:  the  eyes  are  represented  as  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  lips 
full  and  of  a  pale  red.  He  is  dressed  in  a  blue  dressing  gown,  on  his 
head  a  blue  turban  cap,  in  large  folds.  It  is  said  to  resemble  a  portrait 
attributed  to  Richardson,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Feel.  It  was 
engraved  by  Warren,  1821.  From  one  by  Pond  there  is  a  very  fine 
engraving  by  Houbraken,  made  for  the  Heads  of  Illustrious  Personf, 
Ed.  by  Th.  Birch,  1747.  Other  portraits  of  him  are  those  of  Hudson, 
Kncllcr,  and  of  Jervas,  at  Mapledurham,  painted  for  Martha  Blount.' 

His  handwriting,  in  his  epistolary  correspondence,  is  large,  firm,  and 
legible.  In  his  manuscripts  for  the  press,  from  which  Johnson  seems  to 
have  formed  his  opinion  of  it,  it  is  usually  minute,  and,  being  full  of 
erasures,  is  much  less  legible. 

1  A  buet,  by  Honbiliac.  taken  in  the  jear  1741,  aim  i»,  or  was,  In  the  Peel  Gallery.  A 
fiu^imile  of  a  rongh  Hkctch  of  a  ftitl.length  portrait  of  Pope  is  given  by  Mr.  Carrathorx  »s 
thponly  fuU.lengili  representation  of  him,  api>areutly  forgetfal  of  the  early  porlraii  %A 
Jarvae. 
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To  Mr.  William  Walsh. 

July  2,  nod. 

1  cannot  omit  the  first  opportunity  of  making  you  my  ac 
kiiowiedgmcnts  for  revising  those  papers  of  mine.  You  have  no 
less  right  to  correct  me  than  the  same  hand  that  raised  a  tree 
ha£  to  prune  it.  I  am  convinced,  as  well  as  you,  that  one  may 
correct  too  much :  for  in  Poetry,  ajs  in  Painting,  a  man  may  lay 
colours  one  upon  another  till  they  stiffen  and  deaden  the  piece. 
Besides,  to  bestow  heightening  on  every  part  is  monstrous: 
some  parts  ought  to  be  lower  than  the  rest ;  and  nothing  looks 
more  ridiculous  than  a  work  where  the  thoughts,  however 
different  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  seem  all  on  a  leveL  It 
is  like  a  meadow  newly  mown,  where  weeds,  grasses,  and 
flowers  are  all  laid  even,  and  appear  imdistinguished.  I  believe, 
too,  that  sometimes  our  first  thoughts  are  the  best,  as  the  first 
squeezing  of  the  grapes  makes  the  finest  and  richest  wine. 

I  have  not  attempted  anything  of  a  pastoral  comedy,^  because 
I  think  the  taste  of  our  Age  will  not  relish  a  poem  of  that  sort. 
People  seek  for  what  they  call  rmt  on  all  subjects  and  in  all 
places ;  not  considering  that  Nature  loves  truth  so  well  that  it 
hardly  ever  admits  of  flourishing.  Conceit  is  to  Nature  what 
paint  is  to  Beauty :  it  is  not  only  needless,  but  impairs  what  it 
would  improve.     There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity,  which 

^  Pope  refers  to  his  first  published  Tcrses-— the  ragtnrahf  a  copj  of  which 
hfl  had  Mut  to  Walsh.    They  were  not  published  until  the  jear  1709. 
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is  above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit;  insomuch  that  the  critics 
have  excluded  wit  from  the  loftiest  Poetry  as  well  as  the  lowest, 
and  forbid  it  to  the  Epic  no  less  than  the  Pastoral.  It  shovlA 
certainly  displease  all  those  who  are  charmed  with  Guarini  and 
Bonarelli,^  and  imitate  Tasso  not  only  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
thoughts,  but  in  that  of  the  fable  too.  If  surprising  discoveries 
should  have  place  in  the  story  of  a  Pastoral  Comedy,  I  believe 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  probability  to  make  them  the 
effects  of  chance  than  of  design — intrigue  not  being  very  consis- 
tent  vidth  that  innocence  which  ought  to  constitute  a  shepherd^s 
character.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  Aminta,  as  I  remember, 
but  happens  by  mere  accident,  unless  it  be  the  meeting  of 
Aminta  with  Silvia  at  the  foimtain,  which  is  the  contrivance  of 
Daphne, — ^and  even  that  is  the  most  simple  in  the  world.  The 
contrary  is  observable  in  Pastor  FidOy  where  Corisca  is  so 
perfect  a  mistress  of  intrigue,  that  the  plot  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  pass  without  her.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
Pastoral  Comedy  has  another  disadvantage  as  to  the  manners. 
Its  general  design  is  to  make  us  in  love  with  the  innocence  of 
rural  life,  so  that  to  introduce  sheplierds  of  vicious  chanicter 
must,  in  some  measure,  debase  it ;  ^  and  hence  it  may  come  to 
pass  that  even  the  virtuous  characters  will  not  sliine  so  much, 
for  want  of  being  opposed  to  their  contraries.  These  thoughts 
are  purely  my  own,  and,  therefore,  I  have  reason  to  doubt  them : 
but  I  hope  your  judgment  will  set  me  right. 

I  would  beg  your  opinion,  too,  as  to  another  point.     It  is, 

t  Italian  pastoral  poets  of  the  sixteenth  centnry.  II  Pastor  Fvlo,  tlic 
celebrated  ]^astoral  drama  of  Gaarini,  is  most  famous  in  this  country  a<^  with 
the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  having  been  the  store-house  from  which  English  pot'ts, 
during  the  period  1570.1640,  borrowed  many  of  their  ideas  in  this  species  of 
lK)etry. 

>  The  Pastorail  character,  in  spite  of  its  having  always  been,  with  the  poets, 
the  type  of  innocence  no  less  than  of  simplicity  of  manners  is,  as  Gibbon 
has  remarked  (Declino  and  Fallf  xxv.,  writing  of  the  Tartars),  *«  much  better 
adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life."  Snch,  in  fact,  has 
been  the  teaching  of  History. 
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bow  far  the  liberty  of  borrowing  may  extend  t  I  have  defended  • 
it  sometimes  by  saying,  that  it  seems  not  so  much  the  perfection 
of  sense  to  say  things  that  had  never  been  said  before  as  to 
express  those  best  that  have  been  said  oftenest — and  that 
writers,  in  the  case  of  borrowing  from  others,  are  like  trees 
which,  of  themselves,  would  produce  only  one  sort  of  fruit, 
but  by  being  grafted  upon  others  may  yield  variety.  A  , 
inutu^  commerce  makes  Poetry  flourish :  but  then  poets,  like 
merchants,  should  repay  with  something  of  their  own  what 
they  take  from  others :  not,  like  pirates,  make  prize  of  all  they 
meet.  I  desire  you  to  tell  me  sincerely,  if  I  have  not  stretched  , 
this  license  too  far  in  these  Pastorals.  I  hope  to  become  a 
critic  by  your  precepta,  and  a  poet  by  your  example.  Since  I 
have  seen  your  Eclogue  ^  I  cannot  be  much  pleased  vith  my 
own.  However,  you  have  not  taken  away  all  my  vanity  so  long 
as  you  give  me  leave  to  profess  myjielf  yours,  &c. 


To  THB  Rrv.  Ralph  Bridobs, 

1708. 
The  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remarks,  can  never  be 
enough  acknowledged  ;  and   the  speed,   with  wliicb   you   dis- 
charged so  troublesome  a  task,  doubles  the  obligation. 

I  must  own  you  have  pleased  me  very  much  by  the  commen- 
datioQB  so  ill-bestowed  upon  me;  but,  I  assure  you,  much  more 

1  In  Ibe  ringle  page  which  bo  allott  to  Walsh,  JohnioD  ennmerstes  among 
hia  few  writJDga  (Jo  proae),  fufmio,  a  Defence  ef  Wotntn ;  ^sculapitu,  or  (he 
Hoipital  <i/  FooU;  A  CoiUctiiyn  of  Lrttiri  and  Baemi  i  and  Th«  Qolien  Agt 
'  Reiiored.  This  earliest  of  Pope's  literaiy  correapondeDta,  thn  eon  of  ■ 
Wurceste  rah  ire  squire,  Mt  in  the  Hon  aa  of  Commooa  and  in  several  Parlia- 
menta.  lie  began  to  correspond  with  Pope  id  170C.  He  died  sonielima 
before  the  year  1711. 
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by  the  frankness  of  your  censure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the 
more  kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to  a  scribbler 
to  be  improved  in  his  judgment  than  to  be  soothed  in  his  vanity. 
The  greater  part  of  those  deviations  from  the  Greek,  which  you 
have  observed,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes,  who  are, 
it  seems,  as  much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the  original 
as  they  are  decried  for  the  badness  of  their  translations.     Chap, 
man  ^  pretends  to  have  restored  the  genuine  sense  of  the  author, 
from  the  mistakes  of  all  former  explainers,  in  several  hundred 
places;    and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the   large    Homer,  iu 
Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  so   much   to   Hobbes,    that  they 
confess  they  have  corrected  the  old  Latin  interpretation  very 
often  by  his  version.    For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author's 
meaning  to  be  as  you  have  explained  it:  yet  their  authority, 
joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own  imperfectness  in  the  language, 
ovemiled  me.     However,  Sir,  you  may  be  confident  I  think  you 
in  the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion  :  for  men — 
let  them  say  what  they  will — ^never  approve  any  other's  sen?*) 
but  as  it  squares  with  their  own.     But  you  have  made  me  much 
more  proud  of  and  positive  in  my  judgment,  since  it  is  strengtb- 
eued  by  yours.     I  think  your  criticisms,  which  regard  the  ex- 
pression, ver^"^  just,  and  sliall  make  my  profit  of  them.     To  give 
you  some  proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  alter  three  verses  on 
your  bare  objection,  though  I  have  Mr.  Drrden's  example  for 
each  of  them.     And   this,   I  hope,  you  will  account  no  small 
piece  of  ol)edience,  from  one  who  values  the  authority  of  oue 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  commentators. 

But,  though  I  speak  thus  of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to 
read  carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my 
own  want  of  critical  undertanding  in  the  original  beauties  of 
Homer,  tliough  the  greiitest  of  them  are  certainly  those  of  in- 

^  Tho  translation  of  George  Chapmao  appeared  in  1596.  He  was  the  author 
oi  seventeen  dramas.  It  is  his  Homer  which  has  given  him  hta  principal 
fume.    Hobbes  (of  Malmesbory)  published  his  version  about  1670L 
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vontion  and  design,  which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  tangiit^ ; 
for  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are,  by  the  consent 
of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations,  first  in  the  manners  (which 
include  all  the  speeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  representa- 
tions of  each  person's  manners  bj  his  words),  and  then  in  that 
rapture  and  fire,  which  carries  you  away  with  him  with  that 
wonderful  force  that  no  man,  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit,  is 
master  of  himself  while  lie  reads  him.  Homer  makes  you  in. 
terested  and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all  at  once,  whereas 
Virgil  does  it  by  soft  degrees.  Tliis,  I  believe,  is  what  a  trans. 
lator  of  Homer  ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and  it  is  very 
hard  for  any  translator  to  come  up  to  it,  because  the  chief 
reason  why  all  translations  fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that 
the  very  constraint  they  are  obliged  to  renders  them  heavy  and 
dispirited  [spiritless].  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language, 
as  I  take  it,  consists  in  thai  noble  simplicity  which  nms  through 
all  his  works ;  and  yet  his  diction,  contrary  to  what  one  would 
imagine  consistent  with  simplicity,  is,  at  the  same  time,  very 
copious.' 

I  do  not  know  how  I  have  run  iuto  this  pedantry  in  a  letter: 
but  I  find  I  have  said  too  much  as  well  as  spoken  too  incon. 
si<lerately.  What  further  thoughts  I  have  upon  this  subject  I 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you,  for  my  own  improvement, 
wheu  we  meet,  which  is  a  happiness  I  very  earnestly  desire ;  as 
I  do  likewise  some  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  your  friendship,  nn<l  how  truly  I  am,  Sir,  your 
most  faithful  and  humble  servant. 

1  The  poetical  tranelatioiiB  of  the  Iliad,  which  Pope  h[id  ■ubmittpd  bi  thn 
critiriam  of  Bridges,  were  first  eaaayt  published  in  the  MiieMany.  Thalliiui 
(fint  volnino}  sppcftrad  in  ITIS.—  See  his  Life  ami  Writing*. 
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To  Mb.  Hsnrt  Cromwell. 

May  7,  1709. 

You  had  long  before  this  been  troubled  with  a  letter  from  me, 
but  that  I  deferred  it  till  I  could  send  you  either  the  Miscellany,^ 
or  my  continuation  of  the  version  of  Statius.  The  first  I 
imagine  you  might  have  had  before  now,  but,  since  the  contrary 
has  happened,  you  may  draw  this  moral  from  it,  that  authors  in 
general  are  more  ready  to  write  nonsense  than  booksellers  are  to 
publish  it.  I  had  I  know  not  what  extraordinary  flux  of  rhyme 
upon  me  for  three  days  together,  in  which  time  all  the  verses 
you  see  added  have  been  added ;  which  I  tell  you,  that  you  may 
more  freely  be  severe  upon  them. 

It  is  a  mercy  that  I  do  not  assault  you  with  a  number  of 
original  sonnets  and  epigrams,  which  our  modem  bards  put 
forth  in  the  Spriug.time  in  as  great  abundance  as  trees  do 
blossoms,  a  very  few  whereof  can  come  to  be  fruit,  and  please 
no  longer  than  just  in  their  birth.  So  that  they  make  no  less 
haste  to  brintr  their  flowers  of  wit  to  the  Press  than  crardeners  to 
bring  their  other  flowers  to  the  market,  which,  if  they  cannot 
get  off  their  hands  in  the  morning,  are  sure  to  die  before  night. 
Thus  the  same  reason,  that  furnishes  Common  [Covent]  Garden 
with  those  nosegays  you  so  delight  in,  supplies  the  Afuses* 
Mercury  J  and  British  Apollo,  not  to  say  Jacob's  Miscellanies, 
-with  verses.  And  it  is  the  happiness  of  this  Age,  that  the 
modern  invention  of  printing  poems  for  pence  a-piece  has 
brought  the  nosegays  of  Parnassus  to  bear  the  same  price ; 
whereby  the  public-spirited  Mr.  Henry  Hills,^  of  Blackfriars, 

1  Jacob  TonBon's  sixth  volume  of  Poetical  Miscellanies ,  in  which  3Ir.  Popc*f 
Pastorahy  and  some  versions  of  Homer  and  Chaucer,  were  first  printed. — Pope, 
1735.   Henry  Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  some  remote  cousin  of  the  Protector. 

>  An  account  of  this**  notorious  printer"  will  be  found  in  Nichols's  Litcrar^j 
A'le'-dotes.  He  is  said  to  have  **  regularly  ])iratrd  every  good  poem  or  sermon 
that  was  published,"  generally  reproducing  it  on  rough  paper,  and  selling  it 
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has  been  the  cause  of  greab  ease  and  singular  comfort  to  all  the 
learned,  who,  never  over.abounding  in  transitory^  coin,  should 
not  be  discontented,  raethinks,  even  though  poems  were  distributed 
graiia  about  the  streets,  like  Bunyan'a  sermons,  and  other  pious 
treatises,  usually  published  in  a  like  volume  and  character. 

The  time  now  drawing  nigh,  when  you  use  with  Sappho '  to 
cross  the  water  in  an  evening  to  Spring  Garden,  I  hope  you 
will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  ravishing  her — I  mean  only  as 
Oldfox,  in  the  Plain-Dealer  [of  Wycherley],  says  of  ravishing 
her  through  the  ear  with  your  well-penned  verses.  I  have  been 
told  of  a  lucky  compliment  of  an  officer  to  his  mistress  in  the 
same  place,  which  I  cannot  but  set  down  (and  desire  you,  at 
present  to  take  it  in  good  part,  instead  of  a  Latin  quotation), 
that  it  may  some  time  or  other  be  improved  by  your  pronuncia. 
tion,  while  you  walk  solus  cum  eold  in  those  amorous  shades  :— 
When  at  Spring  Garden  Sappho  deigns  t'appear,  &c. 

I  wish  you  all  the  pleasures  which  the  season  and  the  nymph 
can  afford,  the  best  company,  and  the  best  coffee,  and  the  best 
news  you  can  desire.  Aud  what  more  to  wish  you  thau  this  I 
do  not  know,  unless  it  be  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  read  and 
examine  the  verses  I  send  you,  and  I  promise  you  in  return  a 
great  deal  of  deference  to  your  judgment,  and  an  extraordinary 
obedience  to  your  sentiments  for  the  future,  to  which  you  know 
I  have  been  sometimes  a  little  refractory.  If  you  will  please  to 
begin  where  you  left  off  lai«t,  and  mark  the  margins,  as  you  have 
done  in  the  pages  immediately  before  (which  you  will  find 
corrected  to  your  sense  since  your  last  perusal),  you  will  ex. 
tremely  oblige  me,  and  improve  my  translation.     Besides  those 

for  k  peauj.    The  poem  eotitled  Wine,  which   Aaroo  Hill  Bsserto  iraa  wrilten 
b;  Qay,  waa  trvated  b;  Hills  in  this  manner,  whioh  ma;  accoQiit  tot  ths 
attack  npoD  him  in  Ga^'a  verses  la  Liotot,  the  booksellar: — 
»  While  neat  old  Elzevir  ia  reckoned  better 
Than  pirate  Hilla'  brown  iheets  and  scurry  letter." — Elwin. 
*  lira.  Thomas,  CromireU'a  "  mistrtaa." 
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places  which  may  deviate  from  the  sense  of  the  author,  it  would 
be  very  kind  in  you  to  observe  any  deficiences  in  the  diction  or 
numbers.  The  hiatuSy  in  particular,  I  would  avoid  as  much  as 
possible,  which  you  are  certainly  in  the  right  to  be  a  professed 
enemy  to  ;  though,  I  confess,  I  could  not  think  it  possible  at  all 
times  to  be  avoided  by  any  writer,  till  I  found  by  reading  the 
famous  French  poet  Malherbe,^  lately,  that  there  is  but  one 
throughout  all  his  poems.  I  thought  your  observation  true 
enough  to  be  passed  into  a  rule,  but  not  a  rule  without  excep- 
tions, nor  that  ever  it  had  been  reduced  to  practice.  But  this 
example  of  one  of  the  correctest  and  best  of  their  poets  has 
undeceived  me,  and  confirms  your  opinion  very  strongly,  and 
much  more  than  Mr.  Dryden's  authority,  who,  though  he 
made  it  a  rule,  seldom  observed  it.  Sir,  I  shall  be  veiy  proud 
of  a  line  or  two  from  you  sometimes  during  the  summer,  which 
always  will  be  very  welcome  and  very  obliging  to,  Sir,  your 
most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 

I  desire  you  will  be  so  kind  to  me  as  not  to  show  what  I  send 
to  anvbody.  I  am  not  certain  whether  Mr.  Wycherley  he  vet 
in  London  or  no ;  if  he  be,  I  desire  you  to  give  him  my  most 
hearty  service,  and  to  let  him  know  tliat  I  writ  him  this  very 
day :  for  I  find  our  lettei's  sometimes  miscarry  of  late.  If  he  l>e 
not  in  town  now,  you  will  favour  me  by  letting  me  know  if  he 
wa.s  in  good  health  \vhen  last  you  saw  him. 


1  Francois  de  Malherbe,  the  Father  of  French  Poetry,  1555-1628.  Balsac,  his 
di«oiple,  thus  wittily  describes  his  well-known  Grammatical  tyranny. — **  Voos 
vous  sonvenez,"  ho  writes  to  a  friend,  "  du  vieux  pedajrot^ae  do  la  Coar  [of 
Henri  IV.]  qn'on  appeloit  autrefois  le  tyran  des  mots  ct  des  syllables,  et  qui 
B*appeloit  lui-mdme,  lorsqu'  il  6toit  en  l>onno  humeur,  *le  gramn^airien  en 
lunottes  et  en  chevciix  gris.'  J'ai  piti^  d'nn  Iionime,  qui  fait  de  si  grandes 
diff<?rence8  entre  pas  ct  point,  qui  traite  I'affaire  des  gerondifs  et  des  jr>ti.ii>»jv* 
coinmc  si  cVtoit  celle  de  deux  penples  voisins  1'un  de  Tautre,  et  jaloux  de 
Icnrs  frontiores.*' 

lie  wrote  Odes  and  Sonnets.  The  Ode  d  Du  Pcrrier  Sur  li  M^rt  de  sa  FiUc 
is  one  of  his  best  productions.  Boileau  gives  him  high  prai^^c  as  the  rcliQcr  of 
French  Poetry.    Mulhcrbc  also  translated  some  of  Seneca's  Lttters. 
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To  Mb.  Henbt  Obomwell. 

July  17,  1700. 

The  morning  after  I  parted  with  you  I  found  myself,  as  1 
had  prophesied,  all  alone,  in  an  uneasy  stage-coach — a  doleful 
change  from  that  agreeable  company  I  enjoyed  the  night  before 
— without  the  least  hope  of  entertainment  but  from  my  last 
recourse  in  such  cases,  a  book.  I  then  began  to  enter  into 
acquaintance  with  the  Moralists,  and  had  just  received  from 
them  some  cold  consolation  for  the  inconveniences  of  this  life,  and 
tlie  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  when  I  perceived  my  vehicle 
to  stop,  and  lieard  from  the  side  of  it  the  dreadful  news  of  a- 
sick  woman  preparing  to  enter  it.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  guess 
at  my  mortification,  but,  being  so  well  fortified  with  philosophy, 
I  stood  resigned  with  a  stoical  constancy  to  endure  the  worst  of 
evils,  a  sick  woman.  I  was,  indeed,  a  little  comforted  to  find 
by  her  voice  and  dress  that  she  was  young  and  a  gentlewoman  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  her  hood  removed,  but  I  saw  one  of  the 
finest  faces  I  ever  beheld  and,  to  increase  my  surprise,  heard 
her  salute  me  by  my  name. 

I  had  never  more  reason  to  accuse  Nature  for  making  me 
phort-siglited  than  now,  when  I  could  not  recollect  I  had  ever 
seen  tliose  fair  eyes  which  knew  me  so  well ;  and  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  how  to  address  myself,  till,  with  a  great  deal  of 
simplicity  and  innocence,  she  let  me  know  (even  before  I 
discovered  my  ignorance)  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  in 
our  neigh])ourhood,  lately  married,  wlio,  having  been  consulting 
her  physicians  in  town,  was  returning  into  the  country  to  try 
what  good  air  and  a  new  husband  could  do  to  recover  her.  My 
father,  you  must  know,  has  sometimes  recommended  the  study 
of  physic  to  me,  but  the  devil  tjike  me  if  ever  I  had  any 
ambition   to  be  a  doctor  till  this  instant.     I  ventured  to  pre- 
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scribe  her  some  fruit,  which  I  happened  to  have  in  the  coach, 
which,  being  forbidden  by  her  damned  doctors,  she  had  the 
more  inclination  to.  In  short,  I  tempted  and  she  ate ;  nor  was 
I  more  like  the  devil  than  she  like  Eve.  Having  the  good 
success  of  the  foresaid  gentleman  before  my  eyes,  I  put  on  the 
gallantry  of  the  old  serpent,  and,  in  spite  of  my  evil  form, 
accosted  her  with  all  the  gaiety  I  was  master  of,  which  had  so 
good  effect  that  in  less  than  an  hour  she  grew  pleasant,  her 
colour  returned,  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  my  prescription  had 
wrought  an  immediate  cure.  In  a  word,  I  had  the  pleasantest 
journey  imaginable.     •    •    • 


To  Mb.  Steblb.^ 

December  30, 1711. 

I  have  passed  part  of  this  Christmas  with  some  honest  country 
gentlemen,  who  have  wit  enough  to  be  good-natured  but  no 
manner  of  relish  for  criticism  or  polite  writing,  as  you  may 
eiisily  conclude,  when  I  tell  you  they  never  read  the  Spectator. 
This  was  the  reason  I  did  not  not  see  that  of  tlie  20th  till 
yesterday  at  my  return  home,  wherein,  though  it  be  the  higbt^t 
satisfaction  to  find  oneself  commended  by  a  person  whom  all  the 
.  world  commends,  yet  I  am  not  more  obliged  to  you  for  that 
than  for  your  candour  and  frankness  in  acquainting  me  ^ith 
the  error  I  have  been  guilty  of,  in  speaking  too  freely  of  my 
brother  moderns.^ 

1  Formerly  wrongly  printed  with  superscription  to  Addison.  The  letter 
lias  uo  address,  and  was  handed  on  to  Addison  by  Steele,  to  whom  it  is 
especially  addressed. 

*  In  his  Essay  on  Criticism  published  this  year.  •*  I  am  sorry  to  find,"  says 
tlie  Sj^daior  (Dec.  20),  •*  that  an  author,  who  is  very  justly  estct-med  amongthe 
l>est  judges,  has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature  into  a  very  fine  poem,  I 
mean  the  Art  of  Cnticism,  which  was  published  some  months  since,  and  is  a 
masterpiece  of  itfi  kind." 
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It  is,  indeed,  the  commou  method  of  all  counterfeits  iu  wit,  aa 
well  as  in  physic,  to  begin  iikHtli  warn  lag  us  of  others'  cheats  in 
order  to  make  the  more  way  for  their  own.  But,  if  ever  this 
Essay  be  thought  worth  a  second  edition,  1  shall  be  very  glad  ' 
to  strike  out  all  such  strokes  which  you  shall  be  so  kind  as  to 
point  out  to  me.  I  shall  really  be  proud  of  being  corrected,  for 
I  believe  it  is  with  the  errors  of  the  mind  as  with  the  weeds  of 
afield,  which,  if  they  are  consumed  upon  the  place,  enrich  and 
improve  it  more  than  if  none  had  ever  grown  there.  Some  of 
the  faults  of  that  book  I  have  myself  found,  and  more,  I  am 
confident,  others  have — enough,  at  least,  to  have  made  me  very 
humble  had  nob  you  given  this  public  approbation  of  it,  which 
I  can  look  upon  only  as  the  effect  of  that  benevolence  you  have 
ever  been  so  ready  to  show  to  any  who  but  make  it  their 
endeavour  to  do  well.  But,  as  a  little  rain  revives  a  flower, 
which  too  much  over-charges  and  depresses,  so  moderate  praise 
encourages  a  young  writer ;  but  a  great  deal  may  injure  him. 
And  you  have  been  bo  lavish  in  this  point,  that  I  almost  hope — 
not  to  call  iu  question  your  judgment  of  the  piece — that  it  was 
some  particular  partial  inclination  to  the  author  which  carried 
you  <io  far.  This  would  please  me  more  than  I  can  expre^is,  for 
I  should,  in  good  earnest,  be  fonder  of  your  friendship  than  the 
world's  applause.  I  might  hope,  too,  to  deserve  it  better,  since 
a  man  may  more  easily  answer  for  bis  own  sincerity  than  his 
own  wit.  And,  if  the  highest  esteem  built  on  the  justest  ground 
in  the  world,  together  with  gratitude  for  an  obligation  so  un- 
expectedly conferred,  can  oblige  a  man  to  be  ever  yours,  X  beg 
you  to  believe  no  one  is  more  bo  than.  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and 
obedient  humble  servant.^ 

1  To  tbii  letter  Steele  bripfl;  rsplicd,  Jan.  20,  1711-13 :  "  I  have  received 
voQTVor;  kind  lalbtr.  That  part,  which  is  Krcm'^sil  npoD  joar  belief  that  I 
ha*e  much  aSeotion  and  frieoilBhip  for  you,  I  rseeivo  with  great  pleaaura. 
Th«t,which  acknowledges  the  honour  done  to  yonr  Ei)ay,Ihavo  no  pretence 
to.  The  paper  whs  written  by  (me  with  whom  I  will  make  }ou  acquniulcd, 
wliicb  is  the  best  return  I  can  suiko  to  jou  for  jour  faTOur  to.  Sir,  &a," 
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To  THE  Hon.  James  Obaogs.^ 

May  20, 1713. 

It  is  not  only  the  disposition  I  always  have  of  conversing 
with  you,  that  makes  me  so  speedily  answer  your  obliging 
letter,  but  the  apprehension  lest  your  charitable  intent  of  writing 
to  my  Lady  A.  on  Mrs.  W's  affair  *  should  be  frustrated  by  the 
short  stay  she  makes  there.  She  went  thither  on  the  25th,  with 
that  mixture  of  expectation  and  anxiety  with  which  people 
usually  go  into  unknown  or  half-discovered  countries,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  treatment 
they  are  to  meet  with.  The  unfortunate,  of  all  people,  are  the 
most  unfit  to  be  left  alone.  Yet,  we  see,  the  world  generally 
takes  care  they  shall  be  so ;  whereas,  if  we  took  a  considerate 
prospect  of  the  world,  the  business  and  study  of  the  happy  and 
easy  should  be  to  divert  and  humour  as  well  as  comfort  and 
pity  the  distressed. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  excuse  some  near  allies  of  mine  for  their 
conduct  of  late  towards  this  lady,  which  has  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  anger  as  well  as  sorrow.  All  I  shall  say  to  you  of  them 
at  present  is,  that  they  have  not  been  my  relatiotia  these  two 
months.  The  consent  of  opinions,  in  our  minds,  is  certainly  a 
nearer  tie  than  can  be  contracted  by  all  tlie  blood  in  our  bodies ; 
and  I  am  proud  of  finding  I  have  sometliing  congenial  with 
you.     Will  you  permit  me  to  confess  to  you,  that  all  the  favours 

1  Few  persons  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  Pope  than  tlie  younger  Craggs.  .  .  .  After  filling  several 
confulential  employments,  and  Injing  sent  to  Hanover  in  1714,  he  was  ap- 
]K)inted  Secretary  of  State,  and  died  in  the  year  1720.  He  was  baried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.     See  his  Epitaph  by  Pope. — Roscoe. 

2  Mrs.  Weston.  She  was  the  "Unfortunate  Lady/'  over  whoso  story  so 
niucli  mystery  has  hung ;  for  Pope  himself  refused  to  answer  the  qaestioo 
which  was  put  to  him  Uoicc  by  his  friend,  Caryl!,  res])eciing  her  name.  She 
was  related  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and,  possibly,  Craggs  means  tbo 
Duohctes  by  •'  my  Lady  A."— Bowles. 
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and  kind  offices,  you  have  shewn  towards  me,  have  not  so 
strongly  cemented  me  yours  as  the  discovery  of  that  generous 
and  manly  compassion  you  manifested  in  the  case  of  this 
unhappy  lady  ?  I  am  afraid  to  insinuate  to  you  how  much  I 
esteem  you.  Flatterers  have  taken  up  the  style  which  was  once 
peculiar  to  friends,  and  an  honest  man  has  now  no  way  left  to 
express  himselfy  besides  the  common  one  of  knaves.  •  •  • 
Yours,  &c.* 


To  Mb.  Stkblb. 

Nov.  16,  1712. 

You  oblige  me  by  the  indulgence  you  have  shown  to  the  poem 
I  sent  you,*  but  will  oblige  me  much  more  by  the  kind  severity 
I  hope  for  from  you.  No  errors  are  so  trivial,  but  they  deser\'e 
to  be  mended ;  but,  since  you  say  you  see  nothing  that  may  be 
called  a  fault,  can  you  not  think  it  so^that  I  have  confined  the 

^  **1  have,"  writes  Craggs  rather  enigmatioallj,  a  few  days  earlier,  "since  I 
saw  yon,  corresponded  with  Mrs.  W.  I  hope  she  is  now  with  her  aont,  and 
that  her  journey  thither  was  something  facilitated  by  my  writing  to  that  lady 
a4  prossingly  as  possible,  not  to  let  anything  whatever  obstruct  ii.  I  sent  her 
ubligiog  answer  to  the  party  it  most  concerned  :  and,  when  I  hear  Mrs.  W.  is 
certainly  there,  I  will  write  again  to  my  Lady,  to  ura^e  as  much  as  possible 
the  effecting  the  only  thing  that,  in  my  opinion,  can  make  her  niece  easy." 
An  to  the  identity  of  the  *<  Unfortunate  Lady  "  with  Mrs.  Weston,  see  Li/e  and 
Wriiivgs  of  Pope. 

>  A  few  days  previously  (Nov.  12),  Steele  had  written  to  Pope  a  highly 
complimentary  and  friendly  note  :  **I  have  read  over  your  Temple  of  Fame 
twice,  and  oaDuot  find  anything  amiss,  of  weight  enough  to  call  a  fault,  but 
Fo;>  in  it  a  thousand,  thousand  beauties.  Mr.  Addison  shall  see  it  to>morrow. 
After  his  perusal  of  it,  I  will  let  you  know  his  thoughts.'*  Ho  adds  :  "  I 
desire  you  would  let  me  know  whether  you  are  at  leisure  or  not.  I  have  a 
design  [to  bring  out  the  Giuirdian,  which  first  ap|)earod  March  12,  171:) J, 
which  I  shall  o|>en  a  month  or  two  hence,  with  the  assistance  of  the  f(*w  like 
yourself.     If  your  thoughts  arc  uucugugod,  I  shall  explain  myself  1  ui  thcr." 
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atteudauce  of  guardian  spirits  to  Heaven's  favourites  only !  ^  I 
could  point  you  to  several ;  but  it  is  my  business  to  be  informed 
of  those  faults  I  do  not  know,  and,  as  for  those  I  do,  not  to  talk 
of  them  but  to  correct  them.  You  speak  of  that  poem  in  a  style 
I  neither  merit  nor  expect ;  but,  I  assure  you,  if  you  freely  mark 
or  dash  out,  I  shall  look  upon  your  blots  to  be  its  greatest 
beauties.  I  mean,  if  Mr.  Addison  and  yourself  should  like  it 
in  the  whole.  Otherwise,  the  trouble  of  correction  is  what  I 
would  not  take ;  for  I  was  really  so  diffident  of  it,  as  to  let  it 
lie  by  me  these  two  years ;  just  as  you  now  see  it.  I  am  afraid 
of  nothing  so  much  as  to  impose  anything  on  the  world,  which 
is  unwortliy  of  its  acceptance. 

As  to  the  last  period  of  your  letter,  I  shall  be  very  ready  and 
glad  to  contribute  to  any  design  that  tends  to  the  advantage  of 
mankind  which,  I  am  sure,  all  yours  do.  I  wish  I  had  but  as 
much  capacity  as  leisure,  for  I  am  perfectly  idle — a  sign  I  have 
not  much  capacity. 

If  you  will  entertain  the  best  opinion  of  me,  be  pleased  to 
tliink  me  your  friend.  Assure  Mr.  Addison  of  my  most 
faithful  service.  Of  every  one's  esteem  he  must  be  assured 
already. 


To  Mr.  John  Caryll. 

London,  April  30,  1713. 

I  think  it  very  happy  for  me  that  the  circumstances  of  our 
friendship  are  so  much  changed  since  I  first  knew  you,  as  it 
now  requires  an  excuse  when  I  do  not  write  to  you,  no  less  than 

1  This  is  not  now  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Temple  of  FamCf  of  which  poem  he 
itpcaks  here. — Pope,  1735.  Gil  Bias  was  not  jet  published,  otherwise  we 
mi^ht  fancy  Steele  to  have  had  in  memorj  the  Archbishop  of  Granada. 
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it  once  required  one  when  I  di(L  I  can  assure  you  nothing  less 
than  the  pardon  you  freely  promised  me  when  last  I  saw  you,  in 
case  of  such  omission  on  my  part,  could  have  made  me  satisfied 
so  long  without  accosting  you  by  way  of  letter.  I  have  been 
almost  every  day  employed  in  following  your  advice  in  learning 
to  paint,  in  which  I  am  most  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Jervas,^ 
who  gives  me  daily  instructions  and  examples.  As  to  poetical 
affairs,  I  am  content  at  present  to  be  a  bare  looker  on,  and  from 
a  practitioner  turn  an  admirer,  which  is,  as  the  world  goes,  not 
very  usual.  Cato  was  not  so  much  the  wonder  of  Rome  itself, 
in  his  days,  as  he  is  of  Britain  in  ours ;  and,  though  all  the 
foolish  industry  has  been  used  to  make  it  a  party  play,*  yet,  what 
the  author  once  said  of  another  may  be  the  most  properly  in  the 
world  applied  to  him  on  this  occasion : — 

"  Envy  itself  is  dumb,  in  wonder  lost, 
And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  him  most."  • 

The  numerous  and  violent  claps  of  the  Whig  party,  on  the  one 
side  the  theatre,  were  echoed  back  by  the  Tories  on  the  other, 
while  the  author  sweated  behind  the  scenes  with  concern  to  find 
their  applause  proceeded  more  from  the  hand  than  the  head. 
This  was  the  case  too  of  the  prologue- writer,  who  was  clapped 
into  a  staunch  Whig,  sore  against  his  will,  at  almost  every  two 
lines.  I  believe  you  have  heard  that,  after  all  the  applause  of 
the  opposite  factions,  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  sent  for  Booth,  who 
played  CcUo,  into  the  box,  between  one  of  the  Acts,  and  presented 
him  with  fifty  guineas  in  acknowledgment,  as  he  expressed  it, 
for  his  defending  the  cause  of  Liberty  so  well  against  a  perpetual 
dictator.     The  Whigs  are  unwilling  to  be  distanced  this  way,  as 

1  The  fashionable  portrait  painter  of  the  time,  a  pupil  of  Kneller,  died  in 
1739.    He  was,  also,  a  translator  of  Don  Quixote. — See  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope, 

*  Addison's  Cato  had  just  been  put  upon  the  stage,  where  it  had  a  ran  of 
thirty-five  nights. 

*  Addison's  Campaiffn, 
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it  is  said,  and  therefore  design  a  present  to  the  said  Cato  very 
speedily.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  getting  ready  as  good  a 
sentence  as  the  former  on  their  side.  So  betwixt  them  it  is 
probable  that  Cato,  as  Dr.  Garth  expressed  it,  may  have  some- 
thing  to  live  upon  after  he  dies. 

The  Play  was  published  but  this  Monday,  and  Mr.  Lewis  tells 
me  it  is  not  possible  to  convey  it  to  you  before  Friday  next.  The 
town  is  so  fond  of  it,  that  tlie  orange  wenches  and  fruit- womeu 
in  the  park  offer  the  books  at  the  side  of  the  coaches,  and  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  are  cried  about  the  streets  by  the  commoD 
hawkers.  But,  of  all  the  world,  none  have  been  in  so  peculiar 
a  manner  enamoured  with  Cdto  as  a  young  gentleman  of  Oxford, 
who  makes  it  the  sole  guide  of  all  his  actions  and  subject  of  all 
his  discourse.  He  dates  everything  from  the  first  or  third 
night,  &c.,  of  CcUo:  he  goes  out  of  town  every  day  it  is  not 
played,  and  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Oldfield  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  she  acted  Cato's  daughter. 

But  I  find  myself  just  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  and  have  only 
room  to  assure  you  that  I  should  write  with  more  ceremonT 
and  care  if  I  loved  and  esteemed  vou  less,  and  to  entreat  the  ecu. 
ti  nuance  of  your  obliging  letters  and  wonted  favours  to,  dear 
Sir,  your  ever  obliged,  affectionate,  humble  ser\'ant. 


To  Mr.  Joun  Caryll, 

London,  June  12,  171 3. 

I  have  been  prevented  in  the  design  of  writing  to  you 
by  several,  who  have  told  me  you  would  certainly  be  here 
in  a  few  days.  But  I  find  this  happincvss,  like  mo>-; 
others,  still  farther  off  tlie  nearer  we  fancy  wc  npproa^-b 
them.     I  therefore   resolved   no   longer  to  dAiiy   the  piea^urv 
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I   always   take  in   assuriug  you   bow   faithfully   I   am   yours. 

As  I  hope,  and  would  flatter  myself,  that  you  know  me  and 
my  thoughts  so  entirely  as  never  to  be  mistaken  in  either,  so  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  that  you  guessed  so  right  in  regard  to  the 
author  of  that  Guardian  you  mentioned,  but  am  sorry  to  find  it 
has  taken  air  that  I  have  some  hand  in  those  papers ;  because  I 
write  so  very  few  as  neither  to  deserve  the  credit  of  such  a 
report  with  some  people,  nor  the  disrepute  of  it  with  others. 
An  honest  Jacobite,  that  we  met  on  the  10th  of  June,  spoke  to 
me  the  sense,  or  nonsense,  of  the  weak  part  of  his  party  very 
fairly  and  innocently — that  the  good  people  took  it  very  ill  of 
me  that  I  write  with  Steele,  though  upon  never  so  indifferent 
subjects.  This  I  know  you  will  laugh  at,  as  well  as  myself ;  yet 
I  doubt  not  but  many  little  calumniators  and  persons  of  soured 
dispositions  will  take  occasion  hence  to  bespatter  me.  I  confess 
I  scorn  narrow  souls  of  all  parties ;  and  if  I  renounce  my 
reason  in  religious  matters,  1  will  never  do  it  in  any  other 
affair.  But  enough  of  this  trifle.  One  word,  however,  of  a 
private  trifle.  Honest  Mr,  Englefield  has  not  shown  the  least 
common  civility  to  my  father  and  mother  by  sending,  or  inquiring 
of  them  from  our  nearest  neighbours,  his  visitants,  or  any  other- 
wise, these  Ave  months.  1  take  the  hint  as  I  ought,  in  renpcct 
to  those  who  gave  me  being,  and  he  shall  he  as  much  a  stranger 
to  me  as  he  desires.  I  ought  to  prepare  mjraelf  by  such  smnll 
trials  for  those  numerous  friendships  of  this  sort  which,  in  all 
probability,  I  shall  meet  with  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

I  shall  stay  in  town  yet  this  afternoon,  or  thereabouts,  in 
which  time,  if  you  come,  you  will  find  me  in  the  close  pursuit  of 
the  advice  you  gave  me  three  months  since,  painting  at  Ht. 
Jervas's  in  Cleveland  Court  by  St.  James's.  I  generally  employ 
the  mornings  tliis  way,  and  the  evenings  in  the  conversation  of 
such  as  I  think  can  most  improve  my  mind,  of  wliatever  party 
or  denomination  they  are.     ,    .    . 
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Adriani  Morientis  ad  Animam} 

Poor,  little,  pretty  fluttering  thing  I 

Must  we  no  longer  live  together  ? 
And  dost  thou  prune  thy  doubtful  wing. 

To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither  t 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly. 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot, 
And  pensive,  wavering,  melancholy. 

Thou  dread'st,and  hop'st,  thou  know'st  not  whatl 

The  same  by  another  hand— 

Ah,  fleeting  spirit !  wandering  fire. 

That  long  hast  warmed  my  tender  breast^ 

Must  thou  no  more  this  frame  inspire? 
No  more  a  pleasing,  cheerful  guest? 

Whither,  ah  whither,  art  thou  flying? 

To  what  dark,  undiscovered  shore  ? 
Thou  seem'st  all  trembling,  shivering,  dying. 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more. 

Chridiani  Mmnentis  Ad  Animam. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Dost  thou  quit  this  mortal  frame? 
Trembling,  hoping,  ling'rinir.  Hying, 
Oh  !  the  piiin,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life !  ^     &c. 

*  The  first  version  of  this  well-known  epigram  of  the  Emperor  Hadrim 
(Animulay  Vamla,  Bl<\ndula,  &c.,)  is  bj  Prior.  These  staLzas  appear  thai 
abruptly  in  the  MS. 

'^  The  only  variation,  in  the  final  edition  of  this  stanza,  is  in  the  second  Hda^ 
where  the  imperative  takes  the  place  of  the  interrogative  form. 
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I   desire  your  o]>iiiion   of    these   verscft,   and   which   are  bent 
wriiteu.     They  are  of  three  different  hauds.^ 


To  Mn  Oav. 

AngnatZS,  1713. 

Just  ns  I  received  yours  I  was  set  down  to  write  to  you,  with 
some  shame  that  I  had  so  long  deferred  it.  But  I  can  hardly 
repent  my  neglect  when  it  gives  me  the  knowledge  how  little  you 
iusist  upon  ceremony,  and  how  much  a  greater  share  in  your 
memory  I  have  than  I  deserve,  I  liave  been  near  a  week  in 
London,  where  I  am  like  to  remain,  till  I  become,  by  Mr. 
Jer\'aii's  help,  elegans  formarwm  epe<iator.'*  I  begin  to  discover 
I»eauties  that  were  till  now  imperceptible  to  me.  Every  corner 
of  an  eye,  or  turn  of  a  nose  or  ear,  the  smallest  degree  of  light 
or  shade  on  a  cheek,  or  in  a  dimple,  have  charms  to  distract  uie. 
I  HO  longer  look  upon  Lord  Plauaible  as  ridiculous  for  admiring  a 
lady's  fine  tip  of  an  ear,  and  pretty  elbows,  as  the  Plain  Dealer* 
has  it,  but  am  in  some  danger  even  from  the  ugly  and  disagree, 
able,  since  they  may  have  their  retired  beauties  in  oae  trait  or 
other  about  them. 

You  may  guess  \a  how  uneasy  a  state  I  am,  when  every  day 
the  performances  of  others  appear  more  beautiful  and  excellent, 

■  Pope*!  TenioD,  or  rather  imitstlon,  "  Vital  apnrk  of  hcBvnnty  Bame,  Ac," 
in  apite  of  his  disiDgenuous  attempts,  in  hia  oorresponiloDce,  to  make  it  appear 
quite  otlierniBB,  "  ui  jaat  warm  from  the  brain,"  ucdurirunt  two  nr  tjiri-u 
reriiiionB,  tha  lost  of  wbioli  waa  made  in  1736,  aad  appeared  in  LiiiUil'a  i-diliiin 
at  hia  worka.  A  letter  to  Steele,  on  these  versea,  appears  iu  the  varioua 
oiliiiooa  of  Pope'a  CorrcapoDdeDoe.  It  aeema,  however,  to  be  one  of  Fopc'a 
Diimerona  "  adaptationa." 

■  Bm  Letter  to  Caryil,  ApHt  30,  1713,  tn  which  he  telta  him  that  he  haa 
been  foUowiiig  his  advice  in  learniog  to  paint, 

•  A  Comedy  of  hia  friend  Wjchorlpy  (1677). 
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and  ny  own  more  despicable.  I  have  thrown  away  three  Dr. 
Swifts,  each  of  which  was  onoe  my  vanity,  two  Lady  Bridge, 
waters,^  a  Duchess  of  Montague,  besides  half.4udoa&en  Eaik 
and  one  Knight  of  the  Garter.'  I  have  crucified  Christ  over 
again  in  efiigy,  and  made  a  Madonna  as  old  as  her  mother  St. 
Anne.  May,  what  is  yet  more  miraculous,  I  have  rivalled 
St.  Luke  himself  in  painting;  and,  as  it  is  said  an  angel 
came  and  finished  his  piece,  so  you  would  swear  a  devil  put 
the  last  band  to  mine,  it  is  so  begrimed  and  smutted.  However, 
I  comfort  myself  with  a  Christian  reflection,  that  I  have  not 
broken  the  commandment,  for  my  pictures  are  not  the  likeness 
of  anything  in  heaven  above,  or  the  earth  below,  or  in  the 
waters  under  tUne  earth.'  Neither  will  anybody  adore  or 
worship  them,  except  the  Indians  should  have  a  sight  of  them, 
wlio,  they  tdl  us,  worship  certain  pagods  and  idols  purely  for 
their  ugliness. 

I  am  very  much  recreated  and  refreshed  with  the  news  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Fan,^  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  deHght  the 
eye  and  sense  of  the  fair,  as  long  as  that  agreeable  machine 
shall  play  in  the  hands  of  Posterity.  I  am  glad  your  Fan  is 
mounted  so  soon  ;  but  I  would  have  yon  varnish  and  glaze  it 
at  your  leisure,  and  polish  the  sticks  as  much  as  you  can.  You 
may  then  cause  it  to  be  borne  in  the  hands  of  both  sexes,  no  less 
in  Britain  than  it  is  in  China,  where  it  is  ordinary  for  a  Mandarin 
to  fan  himself  cool  after  a  debate,  and  a  Statesman  to  hide  his 
face  with  it  when  he  tells  a  grave  lie. 

1  Daughters  of  the  first  Dake  of  Marlborough.  Jenraa,  aeoiOdiBg  to 
Ilorace  Walpole,  transferred  the  charms  of  Lady  Bridgewaier  ^  to  bmbt  « 
homely  dame." 

s  They  were  no  doubt  copies.  Lord  Mansfield  poaseases  a  eopy  of  Kaeller** 
portrait  of  Bettertou  [the  Actor],  which  is  reputed  to  faaie  ftMen  dose  fay 
l»ope.— E. 

s  This  is  a  repetition  of  Arbuthnot's  sarcasm  on  Pope's  mmskOK,  Jerraa.  As 
he  was  talking  [as  a  free  thinker],  Arbuthnotsaid  to  him  :  <*  You  are  tkytraditaJ 
belieirer.  Tou  strictly  observe  the  second  commandment,  for,  in  yonr  picCun^ 
you  make  not  the  *  likeness/  &c." — E. 

*  The  Fan,  a  somewhat  feeble  production  of  Gay,  was  published  at  the 
beginning  of  1714. 
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To  Mn.  Gay. 

.Oct.;23,  1713. 

I  have  been  perpetually  troubled  with  aicknesB  of  late,  wbiqh 
has  made  me  so  melancholy,  that  the  immortality  of  tjbe  soul 
has  been  my  constant  specul9.tion,  as  the  mortality  of  the  body 
my  coiiiustant  plague.  In  good  earnest,  Seneca  is  nothing  to  a 
fit  of  illness. 

Dr.  Pamell  will  honour  Tonson's  Miscellany^  with  some  very 
beautiful  copies,  at  my  request.  He  enters  heartily  into  our 
design.  I  only  fear  his  stay  in  town  may  chance  to  be  but 
short.  Dr.  Swift  much  approves  what  I  proposed,  even  to  tihe 
very  title,  which  I  design  shall  be  The  Works  of  the  Urdea/med, 
published  monthly,  in  which  whatever  book  appears  that  deserves 
praise  shall  be  depreciated  ironically,  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  modem  critics  take  to  undervalue  woiiks  of  value  and  to 
commend  the  high  productions  of  Grub  Street.^ 

I  shall  go  into  the  country  about  a  month  hence,  and  shall 
then  desire  to  take  along  with  me  your  poem  of  the  Fgaij  to 
consider  it  at  full  leisure.  I  am  deeply  engaged  in  poeUy^^  the 
particulars  whereof  shall  be  deferred  till  we  meet.  I  am  very 
desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  Fortescue^  when  he  comes  to  town, 
before  his  journey.  If  you  can,  in  any  way,  acquaint  him  of  my 
desire,  I  believe  his  good  nature  will  contrive  a  way  for  our 
meeting.     I  am  ever,  with  all  sincerity,  &c. 

>  Bdited  by  Steele,  and  paUiBhed  hj  Tonson,  in  1714.— >E. 

*  This  project  oame  to  nothing,  and  oonld  not  have  been  long  oontinnad 
with  effect.    The  irony  would  have  lost  its  relish  by  repetitioa.p— {B. 

*  In  revising  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  among  other  things 
'  Afterwards  Master  of  the  RoIIsl 
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To  DsAN  Swift.* 

Binfield,  Bee.  8, 1713. 

Not  to  trouble  you  at  present  with  a  recital  of  all  my  oblign. 
tions  to  you,  I  shall  only  mention  two  things,  which  I  tahe 
particularly  kind  of  you — ^your  desire  that  I  should  write  to 
you,  and  your  proposal  of  giving  me  twenty  guineas  to  change 
my  religion ;  which  last  you  must  please  to  give  me  leave  to 
make  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

Sure  no  clergyman  ever  offered  so  much  out  of  his  owu 
purse  for  the  sake  of  any  religion.  It  is  almost  as  many  pieces 
of  gold  as  an  Apostle  could  get  of  silver,  from  the  priests  of 
old,  on  a  much  more  valuable  consideration.  I  believe  it  \n\\  be 
better  worth  my  while  to  propose  a  change  of  my  faith  by 
subscription  than  a  translation  of  Homer.  And,  to  convince  you 
how  well  disposed  I  am  to  the  Reformation,  I  shall  be  content, 
if  you  will  prevail  with  my  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Ministry  to 
rise  to  the  same  sum  each  of  them,  on  this  pious  account,  as  niv 
Lord  Halifax  has  done  on  the  profane  one.  I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  being  at  once  a  poet  and  a  good  Christian  ;  and  I  am  very 
much  straitened  between  the  two,  while  the  Whigs  seem  ^nlliii'-' 
to  contribute  as  much  to  continue  me  the  one  as  you  would  to 
make  me  the  other.  But,  if  vou  can  move  every  man  in  the 
Government,  who  has  above  ten  thousand  pouuds  a  year,  to  sub- 
scribe as  much  as  yourself,  I  sliould  become  a  convert,  as  mo:>t 
men  do,  when  the  Lord  turns  it  to  my  interest.  I  know  thev 
have  the  truth  of  religion  so  much  at  heart,  that  thev  would 
certainly  give  more  to  have  one  good  subject  translated  from 
Popery  o  the  Church  of  England  than  twenty  heathenish  amhore 
out  of  any  unknown  tongue  into  ours.     I,  therefore,  commission 

1  This  is  the  opening  of  the  correspondence  between  these  celebratod  men, 
"which  began  in  fuvoure  on  Swift's  part,  and  gratitude  on  that  part  ui  ?oi>e, 
knd  ended  in  the  most  btrict  friendship  on  both. — Scott. 
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you,  Mr.  Dean,  with  full  authority  to  transact  this  affair  in  my 
name,  and  to  propose  as  follows : — 

First,  that  as  to  the  head  of  our  Church,  the  Pope,  I  may 
engage  to  renounce  his  power,  whensoever  I  shall  receive  any 
particular  indulgences  from  the  head  of  your  Church,  the  Queen, 
As  to  Cemmunion  in  one  kind,  I  shall  also  promise  to  change 
it  for  Communion  in  both,  as  soon  as  the  Ministry  will  allow 
me.  For  Invocation  to  Saints,  mine  shall  be  turned  to  Dedica- 
tions  to  Sinners,  when  I  shall  find  the  great  ones  of  this  world 
as  willing  to  do  me  any  good  as  I  believe  those  of  the  other  are. 

You  see  I  shall  not  be  obstinate  in  the  main  points :  but  there 
is  one  article  I  must  reserve,  and  which  you  seemed  not  un- 
willing to  allow  me.  Prayer  for  the  Dead.  There  are  people  to 
whose  souls  I  wish  as  well  as  to  my  own ;  and  I  must  crave 
leave  humbly  to  lay  before  them  that,  though  the  subscriptions 
above  mentioned  will  suffice  for  myself,  there  are  necessary 
perquisites  and  additions  which  I  must  demand  on  the  score  of 
this  charitable  article.  It  is,  also,  to  be  considered,  that  the 
<^reixter  part  of  those  whose  souls  I  am  most  concerned  for 
were,  unfortunately,  heretics,  schismatics,  poets,  piiint^jrs,  or 
jKjrsons  of  such  lives  and  manners  as  few  or  no  churches  are 
willing  to  save.  The  expense  will,  therefore,  be  the  greater  to 
make  an  effectual  provision  for  the  said  souls.  Old  Dryden, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  a  poet ;  and  it  is  revealed  in  the 
visions  of  some  ancient  saints,  that  no  poet  was  ever  saved 
under  some  hundreds  of  masses.  I  cannot  set  his  delivery  from 
Purgatory  at  less  than  fifty  pounds  sterling.  Walsh  was  not 
only  a  Socinian  but  (what  y(m  will  own  is  harder  to  be  saved)  a 
Whig.  He  cannot,  modestly,  be  rated  at  less  than  a  hundred. 
L'Estrange,  being  a  Tory,  we  compute  him  but  at  twenty 
pounds ;  which,  I  hope,  no  friend  of  the  party  can  deny  to  give, 
to  keep  him  from  damning  in  the  next  life,  considering  they 
never  gave  him  sixpence  to  keep  him  from   starving   in  this. 
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AH  this  together  amountB  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
Id  the  next  place,  I  must  desire  you  to  represent  that  there 
are  seteral  of  my  friends,  yet  living,  whom  I  design,  Qod  willing, 
to  outlive,  in  consideration  of  legacies ;  out  of  which  it  is  a 
doctrine,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  that  not  a  farthing  shall  be 
allow^  to  save  their  souls  who  gave  them.  There  is  one  *  • 
who  will  die  within  these  few  months  with  *  *  one  Mr. 
Jervas,  who  hath  grievously  offended,  in  making  the  likeness  of 
almost  all  things  in  heaven  above  and  earth  below.  And  one 
Mr.  Qay,  an  unhappy  youth,  who  writes  Pastorals  during  the 
time  of  divine  service;  whose  case  is  the  more  deplorable,  as 
he  hath  miserably  lavished  away  all  that  silver  he  should  have 
reserved  for  his  soul's  health,  in  buttons  and  hoops  for  his  coat. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  these  people  honestly  saved  under 
some  hundred  pounds,  whether  you  consider  the  difficulty  of 
such  a  work,  or  the  extreme  love  and  tenderness  I  bear  them, 
which  will  infallibly  make  me  push  this  charity  as  far  as  I  am 

able. 

There  is  but  one  more  whose  salvation  I  insist  upon,  and  then 
1  have  done ;  but,  indeed,  it  may  prove  of  so  much  greater 
charge  than  all  the  rest,  that  I  will  onlv  lav  the  case  before  vou 
and  the  Ministry,  and  leave  to  their  prudence  and  generosity 
what  sum  they  shall  think  fit  to  bestow  on  it.  The  person  I 
mean  is  Dr.  Swift:  a  dignified  clergyman,  but  one  who,  by  his 
own  confession,  has  composed  more  lil)els  than  sermons.  If  it 
be  true,  what  I  have  heard  often  aflSrmed  by  innocent  people, 
that  too  much  wit  is  dangerous  to  salvation,  this  unfortunate 
jrentleman  must  certainly  be  damned  to  all  eternity.  But  I  hope 
his  long  experience  in  the  world,  and  frequent  conversation  with 
great  men,  will  cause  him  (as  it  has  some  others)  to  have  less 
and  less  wit  every  dav.  Be  it  as  it  will,  I  should  not  think  mv 
own  soul  deserved  to  be  saved,  if  1  did  not  endeavour  to  save  his ; 
for  1  have  all  the  obligations  in  nature  to  him.     He  has  brought 
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me  iuto  better  company  tbau  I  cared  {dr»  made  me  merrier  when 
I  was  sick  than  I  had  a  mind  to  be>  and  put  me  on  making  poems 
on  purpose  that  be  might  alter  them. 

I  once  thought  I  never  could  have  discharged  mj  debt  to 
his  kindness ;  but  have  lately  been  informed,  to  my  unspeakable 
comfort,  that  I  have  more  than  paid  all.  For  Monsieur  de  Men- 
taigne  has  assured  me,  ''  That  the  person  who  receives  a  benefit 
obliges  the  giver,**  for,  since  the  chief  endeavour  of  one  friend 
is  to  do  good  to  the  other,  he  who  administers  both  the  matter 
and  occasion  is  the  man  who  is  liberal.  At  tins  rate,  it  is 
impossible  that  Dr.  Swift  should  ever  be  out  of  my  debt,  as 
matters  stand  already  ;  and,  for  the  future,  he  may  expert  daily 
more  obligations  from  his  most  faithful;  affectionate,  humble 
servant. 

I  have  finished  the  Bape  of  the  Lock,  but  I  believe  I  may  stay 
here  till  Christmas  without  hindrance  of  business. 


To  Mr.  John  Caiiyll. 

London,  Jan.  0,  1713-14. 

Though  I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  last  wlio  have  congratu- 
lated yourself  and  Mr.  Caryll  upon  the  birth  of  his  first-bom, 
yet  this  I  dare  assure  you  both,  that  no  man  is  more  rejoiced  at 
that  blessing,  except  the  father,  unless  you  will  require  me  to 
speak  more  correctly,  and  say,  except  the  grandfather  too.  I 
ought  also  to  felicitate  you,  in  particular,  that  you  are  so  ^rly 
arrived  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarch,  and  that  you  can  bear  that 
venerable  name  without  the  stooping  in  the  shoulders,  and  that 
length  of  beard,  which  I  have  obsei'ved  to  denote  one  of  those 
sires  in  all  the  representations  of  them  hitherto.  I  cannot 
flatter  your  son  so  fur  as  to  say  anything  fine  upon  the  beauty  of 
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the  babe,  or  the  near  resemblance  it  has  to  his  own  lineamentcs 
not  having  yet  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  the  nurse  upon 
that  agreeable  subject.     But  I  am  told  here,  that  few  stat^ies  of 
Phidias  or  Praxiteles  themselves  made  so  good  a  figure  the  fin»t    * 
month  of  their  appearing. 

I  am  thoroughly  sensible  of  your  most  righteous  endeavours  to 
serve  me  in  my  new  capacity  of  a  Greek  translator,  and  I  hope, 
by  the  assistance  of  such  solicitors  as  Mr.  Caryll,  to  make 
Homer's  wor'js  of  more  value  and  benefit  to  me  than  ever  thev 

m 

were  to  himself.  What  I  have,  in  particular,  to  desire  further 
is,  that  you  will  send  me  the  subscriptions  by  the  first  sitting  of 
the  Parliament,^  at  which  time  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
know  exactly  what  number  we  have  secure, — ^there  being  then  to 
be  printed  a  list  of  those  who  already  have  subscribed,  or  shall, 
to  that  time,  upon  the  credit  and  figure  of  which  persons  a  great 
part  of  the  success  with  the  town  will  inevitably  depend.  I  now 
think  it  pretty  certain  that  I  shall  be  warmly  supported  on  all 
bides  in  this  undertaking. 

As  to  the  Rajye  of  the  Loclc,  I  believe  I  have  managed  the 
dedication  so  nicelv,  that  it  can  neither  hurt  the  ladv  nor  the 
author.^  I  writ  it  very  lately,  and  upon  great  delil>eration. 
The  young  lady  approves  of  it,  and  the  be:j;t  adWce  in  the 
kingdom,  of  the  men  of  sense,  has  been  made  use  of  in  it,  even 
to  the  Treasurer's  [Lord  Oxford V].  A  preface,  which  salved  the 
lady's  honour,  without  affixing  her  name,  was  also  prepared,  but 
by  herself  superseded  in  favour  of  the  dedication.  Not  but 
that,  after  all,  fools  will  talk,  and  fools  will  hear  them. 

I  wish  you  could  inform  me,  by  the  most  convenient  oppor- 
tmiity,how  the  matter  stands  as  to  the  foreign  affair.  I  suppose 
you   had  no   concern   in  the  rentes  viaga'es.     This  misfortune 

1  Pope's  proposals  for  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  were  issued  in  October, 
1713.     Parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  February. — E. 

*  The  revised,  or  "  full   cditi<»ii, "  ab  it  was  called,  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
came  oat  on  the  2nd  of  March. 
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will  go  near  to  ruin  me,  it  being  more  especially  my  concern 
than  my  father's.^  I  shall  revenge  myself  on  the  mighty 
monarch  by  giving  the  more  spirit  to  what  Homer  says  of  the 
injustice  of  kings.  I  was  beginning  to  think  I  would  go  and 
live  upon  Mr.  John  Caryll  [the  younger],  but  have  lost  all  my 
hopes  since  he  has  a  child,  unless  he  will  maintain  me  as  his 
huntsman.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  under  all  circumstances  what- 
ever, and  in  all  respects  whatever,  with  the  last  sincerity  and 
deference,  your  most  obliged  and  most  faithful  friend  and 
servant. 

My  most  humble  service  attend  all  your  good  family,  even 
from  the  grandsire  to  the  grandson.  I  shall  be  in  London  all 
the  winter. 


To  Mb.  John  Caiiylu 

May  1,  1714. 

Your  letter  found  me  at  Bmfield,  very  busy  in  my  grand 
undertiiking,*-^  to  which  I  must  wholly  give  myself  up  for  some 
time,  unless  when  I  snatch  an  hour  to  plea.se  myself  with  a 
distant  conversation  with  you  and  one  or  two  more,  by  writing  a 
line  or  two.  I  am  much  afraid  I  ought  not  to  trust  myself  at 
Ladyholt  so  soon  as  you  mention.     The  pleasures  of  that  place 

2  The  elder  P<»po,  in  Jaly,  1707,  hod  iovofltcd  5.220Iivrcsinan  annuitj  on  his 
son*d  life,  at  lOperoont.,  which  is  wliat  makes  the  poet  saj  that  it  was  more 
Lib  coDCi*rn  than  bid  father's.  His  notion  that  the  loss  [caused  by  the  reduction, 
in  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  French  Government]  wonld  go  far  to  ruin  liiiii 
arose  from  a  repi>rt  that  the  annuities  }M)8U.*rior  to  1706  were  to  be  reduced 
one-half,  wliereas  this  provision  applied  only  to  those  wliich  were  graiitcil 
since  17J0.  As  some  compensation  for  so  arbitrary  a  measure,  the  creditors 
were  promised  more  jiunctual  payment,  and  a  remission  of  the  dtnw  or 
income-tax. — E. 

s  The  translation  of  the  IZiod. 
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will  take  up  my  head  too  much  to  suffer  eTen  poetry  to  enter 
into  competition  with  them,  and  Homer  himself  will  have  too 
powerful  a  rival  in  Mr.  Caryll.  If  I  knew  your  time  of 
returning  to  Orinstead,  I  believe  I  could  be  more  easy  for  a 
month  after  the  heat  of  the  work  was  over,  though  not  more 
happy.  It  is  no  comfortable  prospect  to  be  reflecting,  as  else  I 
must,  that  so  long  a  siege  as  that  of  Troy  lies  upon  my  bands,  and 
the  campaign  above  half  over  before  I  have  made  any  progresB. 
I  must  confess  the  Greek  fortification  does  not  appear  so  formid. 
able  as  it  did,  upon  a  nearer  approach  ;  and  I  am  almost  apt  to 
flatter  myself  that  Homer  secretly  seems  inclined  to  oorresposd 
with  me,  in  letting  me  into  a  good  part  of  his  designs.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  sort  of  underling  auxiliars  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
work,  called  commentators  and  critics,  who  would  frighten  manv 
people  by  their  number  and  bulk.  These  lie  entrenched  in  the 
ditches,  and  are  secure  only  in  the  dirt  they  have  heaped  about 
them,  with  the  great  pains  in  the  collecting  it.  But,  I  think,  we 
have  found  a  method  of  comins:  at  the  main  works  bv  a  more 
speedy  and  gallant  way  than  by  mining  under  ground ;  that  is, 
by  using  the  poetical  engines,  wings,  and  flying  thither  over 
their  heads. 

While  I  am  eui^aij^ed  in  the  fi^ht,  I  find  vou  are  concerned 
how  I  shall  be  paid,^  and  are  soliciting  with  all  your  might  tliat 
I  may  not  have  the  ill-fate  of  many  discarded  generals,  to  \ye 
tirst  envied  and  maligned,  then  perhaps  praised,  and,  lastly, 
neglected.  The  former,  the  constant  attendant  upon  all  great 
and  laudable  enterprises,  I  have  already  experienced.  Some 
have  said  I  am  not  a  master  in  the  Greek,  who  either  are  so 
themselves  or  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  they  cannot  tell ;  and  if 
they  are,  they  cannot  without  having  catechised  me.  But  if 
they  can  read  (for  I  know  some  critics  can,  aod  others  auinot), 

1  For  the  Iliady  completed  in  1720,  Pope  received  abont  £5,000;  for  the 
O'hjsscyt  finished  in  1725,  he  received  between  £3,0«KD  and  £4,000,  exclusive  of 
the  sums  be  paid  to  Fcnlon  and  Ui*oome,  who  had  largely  assisted  hiau 
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there  are  fuirly  lying  before  them  and  all  the  world  some  speci. 
mens  of  my  trou&latioQ  from  this  author  is  the  MisceUtinies} 
which  they  are  heartily  welcome  to.  I  have  also  eamurttered 
much  malignity  on  the  score  of  religion,  some  calling  me  a  papirt 
HDil  a  Tory;  the  latter,  because  the  heads  of  the  Party  have  been 
(ItntinguiKhingly  faTOurable  to  me ;  but  why  the  former,  I  cannot 
imagine,  but  that  Mr.  Caryll  and  Mr.  E.  Blouot  have  laboured 
to  serve  me.  Others  have  styled  me  a  Whig,  because  I  liave 
been  honoured  with  Mr.  Addison's  good  word,  and  Mr.  Jervas's 
good  deeds,'  and,  of  late,  with  my  Lord  Halifax's  patrouage. 
How  much  more  rational  a  conclusion  would  it  be,  to  any  good, 
natured  man,  to  think  a  person,  who  has  been  favoured  by  all 
fsides,  lias  been  inoffensive  to  all. 

Tliis  mi^-erable  Age  is  so  sunk  between  animosities  of  party 
and  those  of  religiou,  that  I  begin  to  fear  most  men  have 
politics  enough  to  make  the  best  scheme  of  government  a  bad 
one,  through  their  extremity  of  violence,  and  faith  enough  to 
hinder  their  salvation.  I  liope,  for  my  own  part,  never  to  have 
more  of  either  than  is  consistent  with  common  justice  and 
charity,  and  always  tio  much  as  becomes  a  Christian  and  honext 
man — that  is,  just  as  much  as  you.  Though  I  find  it  an  unfor- 
tunate tiling  to  lie  bred  a  papist,  when  one  is  obuo.\ious  to  four 
parts  ill  five  aii  being  eo  too  much,  and  to  the  tifth  part  for  being 
BO  too  little,  I  shall  yet  be  easy  under  both  their  mistakes,  and 
l)e  what  I  more  than  seem  to  be,  for  I  suffer  for  it.  Qod  is  my 
witness,  that  I  no  more  euvy  the  Proie.Ntants  their  places  and 
possessions  tliau  I  do  our  priests  their  charity  or  learning.     I 

>  The  arriTal  of  UljBses  in  Ithncs,  and  the  Garden  of  Alcinoua,  Trum  Ui« 
Odyiiey,  in  Steelo'a  iliicuttantr,  1714 ;  aQd  Ibe  epUude  of  iiftrpedon,  in  Tonaou'* 
ititttUaniti,  170!). — E. 

1  In  Ihe  ediiiOD  of  hia  Letten  of  1T3K  Pope  omitl«d  the  namea  of  liig 
catholic  IriEuda,  Ciirjll  and  Blonnt,  and  anbatituled  CoDf(re*e  and  Craggs  for 
.Addison  and  Jerraii, — E.  Pope,  u  is  abaudantlj  oridcnt  from  hia  corrpii. 
pondence,  knoir  iufficicntlj  woll  how  to  b«  "all  thtn^  to  all  men,"  and  bia 
lettcra  to  hia  free-thinking  frienda  aaoh  ai  Lord  Boliogliroko  aro  in  a  different 
(theological)  atrain  from  hii  Uttan  to  Lis  jiBpiat  uurrcBirandcDta. 
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am  ambitious  of  nothing  but  the  good  opinion  of  all  good  meu 
of  all  sides,  for  I  know  that  one  virtue  of  a  free  spirit  is  more 
worth  than  all  the  virtues  put  together  of  all  the  narrow. 
Bouled  people  in  the  world.  If  they  promise  me  all  the  good 
offices  they  ever  did,  or  could  do,  I  would  not  change  for  them 
all  one  kind  word  of  yours.  I  am  entirely,  dear  Sir,  your 
obliged  and  faithful  friend  and  servant  ^ 


To  Mb.  Gay.' 

Binfield,  May  4, 1714. 

Above  all  other  news  send  us  the  best — that  of  your  good 
health,  if  you  enjoy  it,  which  Mr.  Hai^court  made  us  very  much 
fear.  If  you  have  any  design  either  to  amend  your  health  or 
your  life,  I  know  no  better  expedient  than  to  come  hither, 
where  you  should  not  waut  room,  though  I  lay,  myself,  on  a 
truckle  bed  under  the  doctor  [Paruell].  You  might  here  con- 
verse with  the  old  Greeks,  be  initiated  into  all  their  customs,  and 
learn  their  prayers  by  heart  as  we  have  done.^  The  doctor 
last  Sunday,  intending  to  say  Our  Father,  was  got  half-way  in 
Chryses'  prayer  to  Apollo.  The  ill  effects  of  contention  and 
squabbling,  so  lively  described  in  the  first  Iliad,  make  Dr. 
Pamell  and  myself  continue  in  the  most  exemplary  union  in 
everything.  We  deserve  to  be  worshipped  by  all  the  j>oor, 
divided,  factious,  intere^teii,  poets  of  this  world. 

As  we  rise  in  our  speculations  daily,  we  are  gro'WTi  so  grave, 

1  The  greater  part  of  this  letter  is  pablishcd  in  the  edition  of  1735  as 
addressed  to  Addison,  and  is  dated  January  30,  1713-14. 

*  This  letter  [written  jointly  by  Popo  and  Dr.  Paruell]  first  appeared  in 
the  P.  T.  volume,  and  was  omitted  by  Pope  from  his  later  Collections. — E. 

•''  Poj)e  wab  then  enga-cd  upon  his  translation,  vr  rather  paraphrase,  of  UiO 
Iliad, 
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tliat  we  have  not  condescendq^  to  laugh  at  any  of  the  idle  things 
about  us  this  week.  I  have  contracted  a  severity  of  aspect 
from  deep  meditation  on  high  subjects,  equal  to  the  formidable 
front  of  black-browed  Jupiter,  and  become  an  awful  nod  as  well, 
when  I  assent  to  some  grave  and  weighty  proposition  of  the 
doctor  or  enforce  a  criticism  of  my  own.  In  a  word,  Young 
himself  has  not  acquired  more  tragic  majesty  in  his  aspect  by 
reading  his  own  verses  than  I  by  Homer's.  In  this  state,  I  can- 
not consent  to  your  publication  of  that  ludicrous  trifling 
burlesque  you  write  about.  Dr.  Pamell,  also,  joins  in  my 
opinion  that  it  will  by  no  means  be  well  to  print  it. 

Pray  give,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  esteem,  my  hearty 
service  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Arbathnot,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr. 
Fortescue.  Let  them  also  know  at  Button's  that  I  am  mindful 
of  them.     I  am,  divine  Bucoliast  I  thy  loving  countryman.^ 


To  Miss  Arabella  Fktimoe.* 

1714. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  I  have  some  regard  for  this 
Piece,  since  I  dedicate  it  to  you.  Yet  you  may  bear  me 
wituess,  it  was  intended  only  to  divert  a  few  young  ladies,  who 
have  good  sense  and  good  humour  enough  to  laugh  not  only  at 
their  sex's  little  unguarded  follies  but  at  their  own.  But,  as  it 
was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a  secret,  it  soon  found  its  way 
into  tlie  world.  An  imperfect  copy  having^been  offered  to  a 
l)Ookseller,  you  had  the  good  nature,  for  my  sake,  to  consent  to 
the  publication  of  one  more  correct.     This  I   was  forced  to 

1  I'his  refers  to  the  Address  to  the  reader  in  the  Shepherd's  Week,  which  m 
signed  *'  Thy  loving  countrjman,  John  Gay.'*— E. 

*  This  letter  was  prefixed  to  the  1714  cd.  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
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before  I  had  executed  half  my  design ;  for  the  machinery  was 
entirely  wanting  to  complete  it. 

The  TYiachineryy  Madam,  is  a  term  invented  by  the  critiob  to 
signify  that  part  which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons  are  made 
to  act  in  a  poem.  For  the  ancient  poets  are,  in  one  respect,  like 
many  modem  young  ladies.  Let  an  action  be  never  so  trivial  in 
itself,  they  always  make  it  appear  of  the  utmost  importance.^ 
These  machines  I  determined  to  raise  on  a  very  new  and  odd 
foundation,  the  Bosicrucian  doctrine  of  Spirits.  I  know  how 
disagreeable  it  is  to  make  use  of  hard  words  before  a  lady,  but 
'tis  so  much  the  concern  of  a  poet  to  have  his  w^rks  understood, 
and  particularly  by  yoiir  sex,  that  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
explain  two  or  three  difficult  terms. 

The  Rosicrucians  ^  are  a  people  I  must  bring  you  acquaint€d 
with.  The  be^t  account  T  know  of  them  is  in  a  French  book 
called  Le  Comte  de  Gabcdia,  which,  both  in  its  title  and  size,  is 
so  like  a  novel  that  many  of  the  fair  sex  have  read  it  for  one 
by  mistake.  According  to  these  gentlemen,  the  four  elements 
are  inhabited  by  Spirits,  which  they  call  Sylphs,  Gnomes, 
Nymphs,  and  Salamanders.  The  Gnomes,  or  demons  of  Earth, 
delight  in  mischief ;  but  the  Sylphs,  whose  habitation  Is  in  the 
Air,  are  the  best  conditioned  creatures  imaginable.  For  they 
say  any  mortals  may  enjoy  the  most  intimate  familiarities  with 
these  gentle  spirits,  upon  a  condition  very  easy  to  all  true 
Adepts — an  inviolable  presenation  of  chastity. 

As  to  the  following  Cautos,  all  the  passages  of  them  are  as 
fabulous  as  the  Vision  at  the  beginning,  or  the  Transformatiou 

1  This,  we  may,  with  some  probabilitj,  take  to  be  a  sort  of  sly  rerenge, 
skilfully  coDtrived,  on  Miss  Formor  for  her  resentment  at  the  part  she  was 
made  to  play  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  as  it  first  appeared. 

s  Literally  the  Dew-Cross  (Bos-Crax)  alchy mists,  or  searchers  after  the 
<*  philosopher's  stone;"  so  styled  because  they  held  dew  to  be  tbe  most 
powerfnl  solvent  of  the  Cross,  their  cabalistic  term  for  tho  g^rosser  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  the  proper  solution  of  which  they  expected  to  find  the  grand 
object  of  all  their  vain  labours — Gold. 
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at  tiie  end  (except  the  loss  of  your  hair,  which  I  always  mentiou 
with  revereoce).  All  the  human  persons  are  as  fictitious  as  the 
airy  ones ;  and  the  character  of  Belinda,  as  it  is  now  managed, 
resembles  you  in  nothing  but  in  beauty.  If  this  poem  had  as 
many  graces  as  there  are  in  your  person  or  in  your  mind,  yet  I 
coukL  never  hope  it  should  pass  through  the  world  half  so 
uncensured  as  you  have  done.  But  let  its  fortune  be  what  it 
will,  mine  is  happy  enough  to  have  given  me  this  occasion  of 
assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem,  Madam,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant. 


To   Miss  Arabella  Fkrmqr.^ 

1714. 

You  are  by  this  time  satisfied  how  much  the  tenderness  of  one 
man  of  merit  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  addresses  of  a  thousand. 
And,  by  this  time,  the  gentleman  you  have  made  choice  of  is 
sensible  how  great  is  the  joy  of  having  all  those  charms  and 
good  qualities,  which  have  pleased  so  many,  now  applied  to 
please  one  only.  It  was  but  just  that  the  same  virtues,  which 
give  you  reputation,  should  give  you  happiness ;  and  I  can  wish 
you  no  greater  than  that  you  may  receive  it  in  as  high  a  degree 
yourself,  as  so  much  good  humour  must  infallibly  give  it  to 
your  husband. 

It  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  one  who  has  the  title  of 
poet  should  say  something  more  polite  on  this  occasion ;  but  I 
am  really  more  a  well-wisher  to  your  felicity  than  a  celebrator  of 
your  beauty.     Besides,  you  are  now  a  married  woman,  and  in  a 

^  On  her  marriage.  This  letter  was  prefixed  to  tlie  1714  edition  of  the  Rnpe 
of  ihe  Zock,  and  was  published  with  tho  consent  of  the  lady.  Seo  letter  to 
Caryll,  January  tf,  1713.14.-^.  W.  D. 
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way  to  be  a  great  many  better  things  tban  a  fine  lady ;  such  as 
an  excellent  wife,  a  faithful  friend,  a  tender  parent,  and  at  last, 
as  a  consequence  of  them  all,  a  saint  in  heaven.  Tou  ought 
now  to  hear  nothing  but  that  which  was  all  you  ever  desired  to 
hear  (whatever  others  may  have  spoken  to  you) — I  mean,  truth. 
And  it  is  with  the  utmost  that  I  assure  you,  no  friend  you  have 
can  more  rejoice  in  any  good  that  befalls  you,  is  more  sincerely 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  your  future  happiness,  or  more 
unfeignedly  desires  a  long  continuance  of  it. 

I  hope  you  will  think  it  but  just  that  a  man^who  will  certainly 
be  spoken  of  as  your  admirer  after  he  is  dead,  may  have  the 
happiness  to  be  esteemed  one  while  he  ift  living. 


To  Dr.  Parnell.* 

BinQeld  near  Oakingham,  Tuesday  [May  ?],  !714. 

I  believe  the  hurry  you  were  iu  liiuderec^l  your  giving  me  a 
word  by  the  last  post,  so  that  I  am  yet  to  learn  whether  you  got 
well  to  town,  or  continue  so  there.  I  very  much  fear  both  for 
your  health  and  your  quiet — and  no  man  living  can  be  more 
truly  concerned  in  anything  that  touches  either  than  myself.  I 
would  comfort  myself,  however,  with  hoping  that  your  business 
may  not  be  unsuccessful,  for  your  sake ;  and  that,  at  It^ast,  it 
may  soon  be  put  into  other  proper  hands.  For  my  own,  1  beg 
earnestly  of  you  to  return  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
know  how  very  much  I  want  you,  and  that,  however  your  busi- 
ness may  depend  upon  any  other,  nny  business  depends  entirely 
upon  you,  and  yet  still  I  hope  you  will  find  your  man  even 
though  I  lose  you  the  meanwhile.     At  this  time,  the  more  I  love 

1  PuLlijhcd  by  Goldsmith  in  his  Life  of  PikrhelU 
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you,  the  more  I  can  spare  you,  which  alone  will,  I  dare  say,  be  a 
reason  to  you  to  let  me  have  you  back  the  sooner.^ 

The  minute  I  lost  you,  Eustathius,  with  nine  hundred  pages, 
and  nine  hundred  contractions  of  the  Greek  character,*  arose  to 
my  view,  Spondanus,  with  all  his  auxiliaries,  in  number  a 
thousand  pages  (value  three  shillings),  and  Dacier's  three 
volumes,  Barnes's  two,  Valterie's  three,  Cuperus  (half  in  Greek), 
Leo  AUatius  (three  parts  in  Greek),  Scaliger,  Macrobius,  and 
(worse  than  them  all)  Aulus  Gellius  I  All  these  rushed  on  my 
soul  at  once,  and  whelmed  me  under  a  fit  of  the  headache.  I 
cursed  them  all  religiously,  damned  my  best  friends  among  the 
rest,  and  even  blasphemed  Homer  himself.  Dear  Sir,  not  only 
as  you  are  a  friend,  and  a  good-natured  man,  but  as  you  are  a 
Christian  and  a  divine,  come  back  speedily,  and  prevent  the 
increase  of  my  sins ;  for,  at  the  rate  I  have  to  rave,  I  shall  not 
only  damn  all  the  poets  and  commentators  who  have  gone  before 
me,  but  be  damned  myself  by  all  who  come  after  me.  To  be 
serious,  you  have  not  only  left  me  to  the  last  degree  impatient 
for  your  return,  who  at  all  times  should  have  been  so  (though 
never  so  much  as  since  I  knew  you  in  best  health  here),  but  you  have 
wrought  several  miracles  upon  our  family.  You  have  made  old 
people  [his  parents]  fond  of  a  young  and  gay  person,  and  invete- 
rate papists  [fond]  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Even  nurse  *  herself  is  in  danger  of  being  in  love  in  her  old  age, 

1  He  may  mean  that  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  Homer  to  havo 
leiBiire  for  friendly  society,  which  was  yet  a  reason  for  ParneU's  speedy 
retnrn,  because  his  help  was  essential. — E. 

3  Enstathius,  the  most  considerable  scholiast  or  commentator  on  Homer, 
Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  lived  in  the  XII.  century.  Aulus  Uellius,  of  the 
secood  century,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  miscellany  of  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  Nodes  AttiecB  ("Nights at  Athens  ") — The  Saturnalia 
of  Macrobius  (of  the  fifth  century)  is  also  a  miscellany  of  antiquarian  (Greek 
and  Latin)  literature  and  criticism.  Of  the  modern  commentators  mentioned, 
the  most  learned  and  famous  is  Scaliger  (the  elder),  author  of  De  Arte  Poeticd, 
d.  1558. 

*  Pope's  nurse,  Mary  Beach,  to  whom  he  always  showed  groat  kindness.— 
Dennis  was,  no  doubt^  an  Irish  servant  of  Paiiieirs.— Croker. 

2b 
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and  (for  all  I  know)  would  even  marry  Dennis  for  your  sake, 
because  he  is  your  man,  and  loves  his  master. 

In  short,  come  down  forthwith,  or  give  me  good  reasons  for 
delaying,  though  but  for  a  day  or  two,  by  the  next  post.  If  I 
find  them  just,  I  will  come  up  to  you,  though  you  know  how 
precious  my  time  is  at  present.  My  hours  were  never  worth  so 
much  money  before  :  but,  perhaps,  you  are  not  sensible  of  thi^, 
who  give  away  your  own  works.^  You  are  a  generous  author,  I 
a  hackney  scribbler ;  you  are  a  Grecian  and  bred  at  a  Univendty, 
I  a  poor  Englishman  of  my  own  educating ;  you  are  a  reverend 
parson,  I  a  wag.  In  short,  you  are  Dr.  Pamelle  (with  an  e  at 
the  end  of  your  name),  and  I  your  most  obliged  and  affectionate 
friend,  and  faithful  servant. 

Jily  hearty  service  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
the  true  genuine  "  Shepherd,"  J.  Gay  of  Devon.  I  expect  him 
down  with  you. 


To  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

Binfield,  Jnly  11,  1714. 

I  have  been  so  much  afflicted  with  the  headache,  in  the  hot 
weather,  that  I  have  had  perpetual  opportunities  of  reflecting  on 
those  elegant  verses  of  Dr.  Scriblerus,  which  you  favoured  us 
with.^     This  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  make  others  live,  when  we 

1  He  made  Pope  a  present  of  the  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer, 
prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Iliad.  Pamell  was  a  man  of  private  fortmiey 
and  had  considerable  landed  property  in  Ireland,  and  at  Congleton  in  Cheshire. 
He  lived  expensively,  and  sometimes  beyond  his  means. — E.  The  present  M  P. 
for  Cork,  it  is  belie\ed,  derives  his  descent  from  the  poet. 

•  The  same  (on  the  dust  plague)  which  Arbathnot  sent  to  Swift,  Jane  S6, 
1714.  The  Satire  of  Martin Scribleitis  was  principally  the  work  of  ArbatLnoi. 
See  Life  and  Writings  f]f  Stci/U 
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can  hardly  live  ourselves.  So  Soriblerus,  cootrary  to  other 
iimgi;ots,  must  lie  dead  all  the  siimmor,  and  wiiit  till  wiDter  shall 
revive  hira.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  no  disadvjintuge  to  him;  for 
mankind  will  be  playing  the  fool  iu  all  weathers,  and  affording 
us  materials  for  that  life,  which  every  mortal  contribntes  bia 
i^iiota  to,  and  which  I  hope  to  see  the  grand  receptacle  of  all  the 
addresses  of  the  world. 

We  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dean  at  thirty  miles' distaiite, 
with  wlion)  we  stayed,  and  are  but  jnst  retiirned  hither.  As  I 
fancy  you  will  he  somewhat  inquisitive  after  the  manner  of  hix 
life,and  our  reception,  1  will  couch  the  particulars  in  the  way 
of  a  news-letter : 

From  Letcombe,  near  Wantage,  July  4.' 
This  day  the  envoy.s,  deputed  to  Dean  Swift  on  the  part  of  his 
late  confidants,  arrived  here  during  the  time  of  divine  service. 
They  were  received  at  the  hack  door,  and  having  paid  the  nsnal 
compliment  on  their  part,  and  received  the  usual  cMdings  on 
that  of  the  Dean,  were  inirodnced  to  his  landlad}-,'^  and  entertained 
with  a  pint  of  the  Lord  Bolingbroke's  FlM-eiwe.  The  health  of 
that  great  Miuinter  was  drunk  in  this,  partly,  together  with  the 
Lord  Treasurer's,  whose  wiue  we  also  wished  for;  after  which 
were  commemorated  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Lewis,  in  a  sort  of 
cider,  plentiful  iu  these  parts,  and  not  altogether  unkuown  iu  the 
taverus  of  London.     There  was  likewise  a  sideboard  of  coffee, 

I  Swift  had  left  LODdOD  for  that  TCclasion,  id  dingust  with  tbs  diMCDsiun!! 

of  hia  Tor?  frienilH  at  the  head  of  the  Ooverunieiit.     See  his  L'ft,  &c. 

«  Mrs.  Gerj.  "  [  am  at  a  clei^jmaD'a  house,  whom  1  love  very  well,"  Swift 
Writea  tu  Miaa  Vonhomrigh,  Jaae  H,  "but  ho  is  such  a,  melancholy,  tboughtfn], 
niSD,  parti;  from  nature,  aud  partly  by  a  nolitar;  life,  that  I  shall  snuii  oatcli 
thf  spleen  from  him.  His  wife  baa  been  tlits  month  twenty  milea  aff^at  her 
lather's,  and  will  not  return  these  teu  days,  and,  perhaps,  the  houae  will  be 
worse  when  she  i^omes.  I  reaJ  all  day.or  walk,  and  du  not  speak  ao  many 
word*  aa  1  have  auw  wril,  in  three  days.''  Swift  had  an  old  friend,  iiniiii>d 
Uullj  Uery,  who  was  a  luantiia.  maker  at  Faroham,  and  he  |>robuhl]  hecamB 
Inlimate  with  the  family  wheu  he  lived  at  Hour  Park. — K. 
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which  the  dean  rosusted  with  his  own  hands  in  an  engine  for  the 
purpose,  his  landlady  attending  all  the  while  that  office  was 
performing. 

He  talked  of  politics  over  coffee  with  the  air  and  style  of  an 
old  statesman,  who  had  known  something  formerly,  but  was 
shamefully  ignorant  of  the  last  three  weeks.  When  we  men- 
tioned  the  welfare  of  England  he  laughed  at  us,  and  said 
Muscovy  would  become  a  flourishing  empire  very  shortly.  He 
seems  to  have  wrong  notions  of  the  British  Court,  but  gave  us  a 
hint  as  if  he  had  a  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Sweden. 
As  for  the  methods  of  passing  his  time,  I  must  tell  you  one 
which  constantly  employs  an  hour  about  noon.  He  has,  in  his 
windows,  an  orbicular  glass  which,  by  contraction  of  the  solar 
beams  into  a  proper  focus,  doth  bum,  singe,  or  speckle  white  or 
printed  paper,  in  curious  little  holes,  or  various  figures.  We 
chanced  to  find  some  experiments  of  this  nature  upon  the  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  name  of  Tliomas  Hanmer, 
Speaker,^  was  much  singed,  and  that  of  John  Barber.*  There 
was  a  large  gap  at  the  edge  of  the  bill  of  Schism,^  and  several 
specks  upon  the  proclamation  for   the  Pretender.*     I  doubt  not 

1  A  section  of  the  Tories,  who  had  little  faith  in  his  [Oxford's]  policy  or 
integrity,  was  led  by  Hanmer,  and,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  him.  Lord 
Oxford  snpportod  his  election  to  the  Speakership.  Hanmer  remained  tme  to 
his  own  band,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Ministry  was  annoying  to  Swift. — E. 

'  Printer  of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  been  taken  up  in 
the  course  o*  the  Session,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  printing  Swift's 
pamphlet,  The  Puhlic  Spirit  of  the  Whigs:  but  he  had  not  betrayed  his 
employer,  nor  otherwise  offended  him  ;  and  it  is  not  apparent  why  his  name 
should  have  been  burnt  out. — E. 

*  This  was  the  Bill  which  prohibited  any  person  from  being  a  teacher  of 
youth,  who  had  not  subscribed  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England,  received  the  sacrament  in  some  parish  church,  and  obtained  a 
licence  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  Bill  was  advocated  by  Lord 
Boiingbroke,  with  a  view  to  win  the  favour  of  the  high  church  party,  and 
supersede  Lord  Oxford,  who  had  existed  by  trimming.  .  .  .  Swift,  thoufrh 
a  zealot  for  the  high  church  treatment  ofdis.sent^'rs,  did  not  relish  a  Schism 
Bill  which  fosterctl  schism  in  the  Government. — E. 

*  A  Proclamation  was  issued  on  June  21,  offering  a  reward  of  £5000  to  any 
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but  these  marks  of  his  are  mystical,  and  that  the  figures  he 
makes  this  way  are  a  significant  cypher  to  those  who  have  the 
skill  to  explain  them. 

That  I  may  not  conclude  this  letter  without  some  verses,  take 
the  foUowiDg  epigram,  which  Dr.  Parnell  and  I  composed  as  we 
rode  towards  the  Dean,  in  the  mist  of  the  morning,  and  is  after 
the  Scriblerian  manner : 

How  foolish  men  on  expeditions  go  I 
XJnweeting  wantons  of  their  wetting  woe. 
For  drizzling  damps  descend  adown  the  plain^ 
And  seem  a  thicker  dew  or  thinner  rain. 
Yet,  dew  or  rain  may  wet  us  to  the  shift, 
We'll  not  be  slow  to  visit  Dr.  Swift. 

I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem,  Sir,  your  most  obliged  servant. 


To  Mb.  Jsbvas. 

Aug.  27,  1714. 

I  am  just  arrived  from  Oxford,  very  well  diverted  and  enter- 
tained there.  All  very  honest  fellows,  much  concerned  for  the 
Queen's  death ;  no  panegyrics  ready  yet  for  the  King. 
I  admire  your  Whig  principles  of  resistance  exceedingly,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Barcelonians :  I  join  in  your  wish  for  them. 
Mr.  Addison's  verses  on  Liberty,  in  his  letter  from  Italy,  would 
be  a  good  form  of  prayer  in  my  opinion :  0  Liberty !  thou, 
goddess  lieaveidy  hriylit^  &c. 

ODe  who  ■hoald  apprehend  the  Pretender,  whenever  lie  should  land  in  Great 
Britain.  The  precaution  was  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  no  procecdinp;i 
woold  be  agreeable  to  Swift« which  were  symptomatic  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Opposition. — £. 
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Wlmt  voii  mentioned  of  the  friendlv  office  vou  eDdeavoured 
to  do,  iK'twixt  Mr.  Addison  and  me,  deserves  acknowledgmente on 
my  pirt.  You  thoroughly  know  my  reg<ard  to  his  character,  and 
my  propensity  to  testify  it  by  all  ways  in  my  power.  You  as 
thorouglily  know  the  scandalous  meanness  of  that  proceeding 
whicli  was  used  by  Philips,^  to  make  a  man  I  so  highly  value 
suspect  my  dispositions  towards  him.  But  as,  after  all,  Mr. 
Addison  must  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himself,  and  has 
seemed  to  l>e  no  very  just  one  to  me,  so  I  must  own  to  you,  I 
expect  notliing  but  civility  from  him,  how  much  soever  I  wisli 
for  his  friendship.  As  for  any  offices  of  real  kindness  or 
6er\ice,  whicli  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  me,  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  receive  them  from  any  man  who  had  no  better  opinion  of  my 
morals  ihtui  to  think  me  a  pirty  man,  nor  of  my  temper  than  to 
l^elieve  me  aipable  of  maligning  or  envying  another *s  reputation 
SIS  a  poet.  80  I  leave  it  to  time  to  convince  him  as  to  l»oth,  to 
show  him  the  sliallow  depths  of  those  half-witted  creatun>  who 
misinformed  liim,  and  to  prove  tliat  1  am  inaipable  of 
eudeavourinu  to  Ies.vcn  a  person  whom  I  would  bo  proud  to 
imitate,  and  therefore  a>hainetl  to  Hatter.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Addison  is  sure  of  my  re>|»ei.t  at  all  times,  and  of  my  real 
friendship,  whenever  he  shall  think  tit  to  know  me  for  what 
I  am. 

For  all  that  passcnl  betwixt  Dr.  Swift  and  me,  you  know  the 
whole,  without  reserve,  of  our  corres|K)ndence.  The  engage- 
ments I  had  to  him  were  Mich  as  the  actual  services  he  had 
done  me,  in  relation  to  the  sul)scription  for  Homer,  obliged  me. 
I  must  have  leiive  to  l>e  grateful  to  him,  and  to  any  one  who 
serves  me,  let  him  Ix;  never  so  obnoxious  to  any  party :  nor  did 
the   Tory  party  ever  put  me  to  the    hardship  of    jvsking    this 

1  Popt',  in  his  leiU;r  to  Caryll,  June  8,1714,  «ay8  that  Philips  accuKinJ 
liiin  of  havinjr  rnt«»rfd  into  a  cabal  with  Swift  an<l  otlirrs  to  write  a^tnt^t  thr 
Wliij;  intcrrst,  aiitl  lo  unilcrniiDr  the  ititcn*sts  of  .Vddison,  5>lcele,  and  l'hii;|»5 
himself. — K. 
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leave,  which  is  the  greatest  obligation  I  owe  to  it ;  and  I  expect 
no  greater  from  the  Whig  party  than  the  same  liberty.  A  curse 
on  the  word  Par^y,  which  I  have  been  forced  to  use  so  often  in 
this  period  I  I  wish  the  present  reign  ^  may  put  an  end  to  the 
distinction,  that  there  may  be  no  other  for  the  future  than  that 
of  honest  and  knave,  fool  and  man  of  sense.^  These  two  sorts 
must  always  be  enemies,  but,  for  the  rest,  may  all  people  do  as 
you  and  I — believe  what  they  please,  and  be  friends. 


To  Mb.  Edwabd  Blount. 

Oxford,  August  27,  1714. 

Whatever  studies  on  the  one  hand,  or  amusements  on  the  other, 
it  shall  be  my  fortune  to  fall  into,  I  shall  be  equally  incapable 
of  forgetting  you  in  any  of  them.  The  task  [of  Homer]  I 
imdertook,  though  of  a  weight  enough  in  itself,  has  had  a 
voluntary  increase  by  the  enlarging  my  design  of  the  Notes ;  and 
the  necessity  of  consulting  a  number  of  books  has  carried  me  to 
Oxford.  But,  I  fear,  through  my  Lord  Harcourt's  and  Dr. 
Clarke's®  means, I  shall  be  more  conversant  with  the  pleasures 

1  Or  rather,  the  future ;  for  the  Elector  of  Hanover  h&d  not  yet  arrived,  or 
been  crowned. 

s  A  sentiment  which  Pope  expresses  in  the  well-known  verses  of  his  Essay 
on  Man :— i 

For  forms  of  Government  let  fools  contest : 
Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best. 

*  Of  All  Soul's  Collei<e,  a  vtrtuoto  and  a  man  of  tastu. — Warton.  Jn  the 
course  of  conversation  he  showed  some  desire  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with 
Pope  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  and  Pope  replied :  "  It  is  but  a  little 
while  1  can  enjoy  your  improving  company  here  in  Oxford,  which  we  will  not 
so  misspend,  as  it  would  bo  doing,  should  we  let  it  pass  in  talking  of  divinity. 
Neither  would  there  bo  time  for  either  of  us  half  to  explain  ourselves,  and  ai 
last  you  would  be  protestant  Clarke,  and  1  papist  Pope." — R. 
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and  compauy  of  the  place  than  with  the  books  and  manuscripts 
of  it. 

I  find  still  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  n^ligence  of  the 
geographers  in  their  maps  of  old  Greece,  since  I  looked  npon 
two  or  three  more  noted  names  in  the  public  libraries  here.  Bot, 
lisith  all  the  care  I  am  capable  of,  I  have  some  cause  to  fear  the 
engraver  will  prejudice  me  in  a  few  situations.  I  have  heen 
forced  to  write  to  him  in  so  high  a  style  that,  were  my  epistles 
intercepted,  it  would  raise  no  small  admiration  in  an  ordinary 
man.  There  is  scarce  an  order  in  it  of  less  importance  than  to 
remove  such  and  such  mountains,  alter  the  course  of  such  and 
such  rivers,  place  a  large  city  on  such  a  coast,  and  raze  another 
in  another  country.  I  have  set  bounds  to  the  sea,  and  said  to 
the  land,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  advance,  and  no  further."  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  I,  who  talk  and  command  at  this  rate,  am 
in  danger  of  losing  my  horse,  and  stand  in  some  fear  of  a 
country  justice.^  To  disarm  me,  indeed,  may  be  but  prudential, 
considering  what  armies  I  have,  at  present,  on  foot  and  in  my 
service.  A  hundred  thousand  Grecians  are  no  contemptible  body. 
For  all  that  I  can  tell,  they  may  be  as  formidable  as  four  thousand 
priests;  and  they  seem  proper  forces  to  send  against  those  in 
Barcelona.  That  siege  deserves  as  fine  a  poem  as  the  Iliad,  and 
the  machining  part  of  poetry  would  be  the  juster  in  it,  as  they 
say  the  inhabitants  expect  angels  from  heaven  to  their  assistance.' 

1  This  relates  to  the  Map  of  Ancient  Greece,  laid  down  by  oar  author  in  hia 
Observations  on  the  second  Ilicul.. — Pope,  1735. 

3  Sume  of  the  laws  were  at  this  time  put  in  force  against  the  papists. — War. 
borton.  The  enactment,  which  prohibited  a  Roman  Catholic  from  keeping  a 
horse  above  the  value  of  52.,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pressed. — E. 

3  The  siege  of  Barcelona  by  Philip  V.  had  been  going  on  since  July,  1718. 
At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  Louis  XIV.  sent  an  army  to  his  assistance,  under  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.  Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  forces  brought  against 
ihera,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  the  inhabitants  determined  not  to  surrender, 
and  hoisted  a  black  Qasr  with  a  death's-head  upon  it.  On  August  12,  1714^ 
they  repulsed  two  assaults  with  great  slaughter,  but  the  town  was  at  last 
taken  ou  September  11,  after  an  obstinate  resisiance  and  dreadful  carnage. 
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May  I  venture  to  say,  who  am  a  papist,  and  say  to  you  who  are 
a  papist,  that  nothing  is  more  astonishing  to  me  than  that 
people,  80  greatly  warmed  with  a  sense  of  liberty,  should  be 
capable  of  harbouring  such  weak  superstition,  and  that  so  much 
bravery  and  so  much  folly  can  inhabit  the  same  breasts  ? 

I  could  not  but  take  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,^ 
moved  by  the  common  curiosity  of  mankind,  who  leave  their  own 
business  to  be  looking  upon  other  men*s.  I  thank  God  that,  as 
for  myself,  I  am  below  all  the  accidents  of  State  changes  by  my 
circumstances,  and  above  them  by  my  philosophy.  Common 
charity  of  man  to  man,  and  universal  goodwill  to  all,  are  the 
points  I  have  most  at  heart ;  and  I  am  sure  those  are  not  to  be 
broken  for  the  sake  of  any  Governors  or  Government.  I  am 
willing  to  hope  the  best,  and  what  I  more  wish  than  my  own  or 
any  particular  man's  advancement  is,  that  this  turn  may  put  an 
end  entirely  to  the  divisions  of  Whig  and  Tory ;  that  the  parties 
may  love  each  other  as  well  as  I  love  them  both,  or  at  least  hurt 
each  other  as  little  as  I  would  either ;  and  that  our  own  people 
may  live  as  quietly  as  we  shall  certainly  let  theirs — ^that  is  to 
say,  that  want  of  power  itself  in  us  may  not  be  a  surer  preven- 
tion of  harm  than  want  of  will  in  them.  I  am  sure,  if  all 
Whigs  and  all  Tories  had  the  spirit  of  one  Roman  Catholic  that 
I  know,  it  would  be  well  for  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  if  all 
Roman  Catholics  had  always  had  that  spirit,  it  had  been  well  for 
all  others,  and  we  had  never  been  charged  with  so  wicked  a  spirit 
as  that  of  persecution. 

I  agree  with  you  in  my  sentiments  of  the  state  of  our  nation 
since  this  change.    I  find  myself  just  in  the  same  situation  of 

Pope  speaks  of  four  thoosand  priests  being  engaged  in  the  defence  of  tho 
place,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  five  hundred  and  fortj*throe  monks  and  clergy  fell 
in  the  course  of  the  siege. — E.  The  city  was  defended  in  the  interests  of  tho 
Austrian  claimant  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

^  Lord  Bathurst  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  Pope  was  as  sore  to  be  in 
London  at  any  crisis  as  a  porpoise  was  to  appear  in  a  storm. — K 
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iniDd  you  describe  as  your  owu,  heartily  wishing  the  good,  that 
is,  the  quiet  of  my  coimtry,  and  hoping  a  total  end  of  all  the 
unhappy  divisions  of  mankind  by  party^pirit,  which,  at  best,  is 
but  the  madness  of  mimy  for  the  gain  of  a  few. 


To  Mb.  William  Fobtescux.* 

Bath,  [1714  ?J 

The  gaiety  of  your  letter  proves  you  not  so  studious  of  wealth 
as  many  of  your  profession  are,  since  you  can  derive  matter 
of  mirth  from  want  of  business.  You  are  none  of  those  law. 
yors  who  de5>erve  the  motto  of  the  devil,  circuit  qu<eren8  quern 
devoi-et.  But  your  circuit  will  at  least  procure  you  one  of  the 
greatest  of  temj^oral  blesyiugs,  health.  What  an  advantageous 
circumstance  is  it,  for  cue  that  loves  rambling  so  well,  to  be  a 
grave  and  reputable  rambler  ;  while  (like  your  fellow-circuiter, 
the  Sun)  you  travel  the  round  of  the  Earth,  and  behold  all  the 
inicjuities  under  the  heavens  I  You  are  much  a  superior  genius 
to  me  in  rambling.  You,  like  a  pigeon  (to  whom  I  would 
sooner  compare  a  lawyer  than  to  a  hawk),  can  fly  some  hundred 
leagues  at  a  pitch.     I,  like  a  poor  squirrel,  am  continually  in 

^  An  eminent  barrister,  afterwards  a  judge,  and  fmaUj  Master  of  the  Rults. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  and  intimate  friends  of  Po).)c,  whose  attachment  to  him 
rcn.ained  uninterrupted  through  life.  To  him  Pope  has  addressed  the  First 
SSutirc  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace. — Roscoe.  Tht'se  l«^tter8  are  valnablt'  in 
4»ne  point  of  view,  as  they  prove,  clearer  than  a  thousand  argaments,  that  the 
letters  which  Pope  published  were  published  and  laboured  for  the  prees.  It 
may  be  amusing  to  compare  these  unvarnished  and  unaffected  iffosioos  of 
iriendship  with  his  elegant  and  more  elaborate  epistt>lary  compositions. — 
Howies.  The  first  portion  of  them  were  first  jmbh'shed  in  Polwhele*s  Hist.t^ 
Jh  nni,  and  republished  by  Bowles  :  the  second  |)art  by  Miss  Warner,  from  the 
]>:i|K'rs  of  Mr.  Reynolds  ot  Bristol,  in  her  CoUoctioD  of  Original  ]«ctterB,  1817. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  without  dates. 
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motion,  indeed,  but  it  is  about  a  cage  of  three  foot.  My  little 
excursions  are  like  those  of  a  shop-keejKjr,  who  walks  every  day 
a  mile  or  two  before  his  own  door,  but  minds  his  business  [all 
the  while]. 

Your  letter,  of  the  cause  lately  before  you,  I  could  not  but 
communicate  to  some  ladies  of  your  acquaintance.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  if  you  continued  a  correspondence  of  the  same  sort, 
during  a  whole  circuit,  it  could  not  fail  to  please  the  sex  better 
tlian  half  the  novels  they  read.  There  would  be  in  them  what 
they  love  above  all  things — ^a  most  happy  union  of  truth  and 
scandal.  I  assure  you  the  Bath  affords  nothing  equal  to  it.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  grat^e  and  sad  men  ;  Mr.  Baron  S., 
Lord  Chief  Justice  A.,  Judge  P.,  and  Counsellor  B.,  who  has  a 
large  })imple  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  but  thinks  it  inconsistent 
with  his  gravity  to  wear  a  patch,  notwithstanding  the  precedent 
of  an  eminent  Judge. 


To  Miss  Teresa  BLoxrifT. 

Bath,  1714. 

You  are  to  understand,  Madam,  that  my  passion  for  your  fair 
self  and  your  sister  has  been  divided  with  the  most  wonderful 
regularity  in  the  world.  Even  from  my  infancy  I  have  been  in 
love  with  one  after  the  other  of  you,  week  by  week,  and  my 
journey  to  Bath  fell  out  in  the  three  hundred  seventy  sixth  week  of 
the  reign  of  my  sovereign  Lady,  Sylvia.  At  the  present  writing 
liereof,  it  is  the  three  hundred  eighty-ninth  week  of  the  reign  of 
your  most  serene  Majesty,  in  whose  service  I  was  listed  sonic 
weeks  before  I  l)eheld  your  sister  [Martha].  This  information 
will  account  for  my  writing  to  either  of  you,  hereafter,  as  either 
fciliall  happen  to  be  queen-regent  at  the  time. 
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Pray  tell  your  sister,  all  the  good  qualities  and  virtuous  inclina. 
tions  she  has  never  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  in  her 
conversation,  as  that  one  vice  of  her  obstinacy  will  give  me 
mortification  this  month.  Radcliffe  ^  commands  her  to  the  Bath, 
and  she  refuses!  Indeed,  if  I  were  in  Berkshire  I  should 
honour  her  for  this  obstinacy,  and  magnify  her  no  less  for 
disobedience  than  we  do  the  Barcelonians.^  But  people  change 
with  the  change  of  places  (as  we  see  of  late),  and  virtues  become 
vices  when  they  cease  to  be  for  one's  interest,  with  me,  as  with 
others.  Yet  let  me  tell  her,  she  will  never  look  so  finely,  whUe  she  is 
upon  earth,  as  she  would  here  in  the  water.  It  is  not  here,  as 
in  most  other  instances ;  for  those  ladies,  that  would  please 
extremely,  must  go  out  of  their  own  element.  She  does  not 
make  half  so  good  a  figure  on  horseback  as  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden ;  but,  were  she  once  seen  in  the  Bath,  no  man  would  part 
with  her  for  the  best  mermaid  in  Christendom.  You  know,  I 
have  seen  you  often ;  I  perfectly  know  how  you  look  in  black 
and  in  white.*  I  have  experienced  the  utmost  you  can  do  iQ 
colours ;  but  all  your  movements,  all  your  graceful  steps,  deser\e 
not  half  the  glory  you  might  here  attain,  of  a  moving  and  easy 
behaviour  in  buckram  ;  something  between  swimming  and  walking 
— free  enough,  and  more  modestly  half -naked  than  you  can 
appear  anywhere  else.  You  have  conquered  enough  already  by 
land.  Show  your  ambition,  and  vanquish,  also,  by  water.  The 
buckram,  I  mentioD,  is  a  dress  peculiarly  useful  at  this  time, 
when  we  are  told  they  are  bringing  over  the  fashion  of  German 
rujfa.  You  ought  to  use  yourself  to  some  degree  of  stifiEness 
beforehand,  and,  when  our  ladies'  chins  have  been  tickled  awhile 

1  See  Lettora  of  Swift,  page  97,  note, 

3  See  Letters  of  Pope,  ante. 

s  Such  is  the  superior  decency  and  propriety  of  pnblic  manners,  mat  ihe 
strange  circumstance  of  ladies  appearing  in  the  Bath,  pro  bono  publico,  seems, 
at  this  time,  scarcely  credible.  These  very  letters  may  further  tend  to  prove 
the  great  sujicriority  of  the  present  period,  in  this  respect.— Bowles. 
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with  starch  muslin  and  wire,  they  may  possibly  beaf  the  brush 
of  a  Gennan  beard  and  whiskers. 

I  could  tell  you  a  delightful  story  of  Dr.  P.,  but  want  room 
to  display  it  in  all  its  shining  circumstances.  He  had  heard  it 
was  an  excellent  cure  for  love  to  kiss  the  aunt  of  the  person 
beloved,  who  is  generally  of  years  and  experience  euough  to 
damp  the  fiercest  flame.  He  tried  this  course,  in  his  passion, 
and  kissed  Mrs.  E —  at  Mr.  D's,  but  he  says  it  will  not  do,  and 
that  he  loves  you  as  much  as  ever.     Yours,  &o. 


To  Db.  ABDirrBKOT. 

Itinfield,  Sept.  S,  1714. 

Though  Dr.  Pamell  has  preoccupied  the  first  part  of  this 
paper,  and  so  seems  to  lead  the  way  in  this  address  to  you,  yet  I 
must  tell  you  I  have  several  times  been  inspiriting  him  to  joiu 
with  me  in  a  letter  to  you,  and  beeu  prevented,  by  his  delays,  for 
some  posts.  And,  though  he  mentions  the  name  of  Scriblerua 
to  avoid  my  reproaching  him,  yet  is  he  conscious  to  himself  how 
much  the  memory  of  that  learned  phantom,  #hich  is  to  be 
immortal,  is  neglected  by  him  at  present.  But  I  hope  the 
revolutions  of  State  will  not  affect  Learning  so  much  an  to 
deprive  mankind  of  the  lucubrations  of  Martin,  to  the  increase 
of  which  I  will  watch  all  next  winter,  and  grow  pale  over  the 
midnight  candle. 

Homer's  im^e  begins  already  to  vanish  from  before  me,  the 
season  of  the  campaign  before  Troy  is  near  over,  and  I  rejoice  at 
the  prospect  of  my  amusements  in  winter  quarters  with  you  in 
London.     Our  friend  Gay  will  still  continue  secretary  to  Jliutin, 
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at  lea.st,^  though  I  could  l»c  more  glad  he  had  a  better  master  for 
Ills  profit — for  his  glory  he  can  have  no  better.  You  miLsi  not 
wonder  I  enlarge  upon  this  head.  The  remembRuice  of  our 
.agreeable  conferences,  as  well  as  our  occasional  honours  on  your 
account,^  will  ever  dwell  upon  my  thoughts  with  that  plear^nre, 
which  I  think  one  honest  and  cheerful  man  ought  to  take  in 
being  obliged  to  another.  That  we  may  again  enjoy  those 
satisfactions  is  heartily  my  wish,  and  it  is  my  request  to  you,  in 
the  meantime,  that  you  will  contimie  to  think  me  what  I  jh) 
sincerely  am,  your  most  affectionate  and  most  faithful  humble 
servant.* 


1  TlaTins:  lost  his  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Hanorerian  EmbaB8j.«^E.  Martin 
18  Arbothnot. 

s  As  physioian  to  the  Qneen  he  had    occapied  apartm.'nts  in  St.  James^ 
Palace,  where  the  Scriblerus  Club  aaed  to  meet. 

^  Arbathnot,  who  had  just  lost  his  post  at  Court,  by  the  Queen's  death, 
replies  to  Pope  (September  7)  :  "  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  taking; 
notice  of  a  poor  old  distressed  courtier,  commouly  the  most  despf cable  thiog  ia 
the  world.  This  blow  has  so  roused  Scriblerus  that  he  has  recorered  his 
Reuses,  and  thinks  and  talks  like  other  men.  From  being  frol:ctu>mo  and  ^r 
he  is  turnt'd  grave  and  morose.  His  lucubrations  lie  neglected  amongst  old 
newspapers,  cases,  petitions,  and  abundance  of  unanswerable  letters.  I  wi<!i 
to  God  they  had  been  amongst  the  papers  of  a  noble  lord  [Bolingbroke]  s^'aU-d 
up,  then  might  Scriblerus  have  passed  for  th»  Pretender,  an^l  it  would  have 
been  u  most  excellent  and  laborious  work  for  the  Flying  Post,  or  some  such 
author,  to  have  allegorised  all  his  adventures  into  a  plot,  and  found  out 
mysteries  fiomewhat  like  the  Key  to  the  Lock.  Martin's  office  is  now  thi» 
84'cond  door  on  the  left  hand  in  Dover  Street,  where  ha  wHl  be  glad  to  see  Dr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Pope,  and  his  old  friends,  to  whom  he  can  still  affiird  a  half.piot 
of  claret.  It  is  with  some  pleasure  that  he  contemplates  the  world  still  U)«y, 
and  all  mankind  at  work  for  him/'  <&c. 
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To  Mr.  Gay. 

September  2.3,  1714. 

Welcome  to  your  native  soil  I  ^  Welcome  to  your  friends ; 
thrice  welcome  to  me  I  Whether  returned  in  glory,  blessed  with 
Court-intere'=?t,  the  love  and  familiarity  of  the  great,  and  filled 
with  agreeable  hopes  ;  or  melancholy  with  dejection,  contem. 
plative  of  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  doubtful  for  the  future  ; 
whether  returned  a  triumphant  Whig,  or  a  dasponding  Tory, 
equally  all  hail!  Equally  beloved  and  welcome  to  me!  If 
happy,  I  am  to  share  in  your  elevation ;  if  unliappy,  you  have 
still  a  warm  comer  in  my  heart,  and  a  retreat  at  Binfield,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  at  your  service.  If  you  are  a  Tory,  or  tliought 
80  by  any  man,  I  know  it  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  your 
gratitude  to  a  few  people,  who  endeavoured  to  serve  you,  and 
whose  politics  were  never  your  concern.  If  you  are  a  Whig,  as 
I  rather  hope  (and,  as  I  think,  your  principles  and  mine,  as 
brother  poets,  liad  ever  a  bias  to  the  side  of  Liberty),  I  know  you 
will  be  an  honest  man,  and  an  inoffensive  one.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  know  you  are  incapable  of  being  so  much  of  either  party  as 
to  be  good  for  nothing.  Therefore,  once  more,  whatever  you 
are,  or  in  whatever  state  you  are,  all  hail ! 

One  or  two  of  your  own  friends  complained  they  had  heard 
nothing  from  you  since  the  Queen's  death.  I  told  them  no  man 
living  loved  Mr.  Gay  better  than  I,  yet  I  had  not  once  written  to  him 
in  all  his  voyage.  This  I  thought  a  convincing  proof,  how  truly 
one  may  be  a  friend  to  another,  without  telling  him  so  every  month. 
But  they  had  reasons,  too,  themselves  to  allege  in  your  excuse, 
as  men,  who  really  value  one  another,  will  never  want  such  as 
make   their  friends  and    themselves  easy.     The  late  universal 

1  The  letter  of  welcome  to  Gay  was  adclre»«ed  to  him  on  his  return  from 
Hanover,  after  the  Embassy  of  Lord  Clarendon  had  been  broaght  to  a  snddea 
termination  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. — E. 
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concern  in  public  affairs  threw  us  all  into  a  hurry  of  spirits. 
Even  I,  who  am  more  a  philosopher  than  to  expect  anything 
from  any  reign,  was  borne  away  with  the  current,  and  full  of 
expectation  of  the  successor. 

During  your  journeys  I  knew  not  whither  to  aim  a  letter 
after  you — that  was  a  sort  of  shooting  flying:  add  to  this, 
the  demand  Homer  had  upon  me,  to  write  fifty  verses  a  day, 
besides  learned  notes,  all  which  are  at  a  conclusion  for  this  vear. 
Rejoice  with  me,  O  my  friend,  that  my  labour  is  over.  Come  and 
make  merry  with  me  in  much  feasting,  for  I  to  thee  and  thou  to  nie 
[sic] .  We  will  feed  among  the  lilies.  By  the  lilies  I  mean  the  ladies, 
with  whom  I  hope  you  have  fed  to  a  satiety.  Hast  thou  past 
through  many  coim tries,  and  not  tasted  the  delights  thereof  ?  Hast 
thou  not  left  of  thy  issue  in  divers  lands,  that  German  Gays  and* 
Dutch  Gays  may  arise  to  write  pastorals  and  sing  their  songs  m 
strange  countries  ?  Are  not  the  Blouzelindas  of  the  Hague  as 
charming  as  the  Rosalindas  of  Britain?^  Or  have  the  two  great 
pastoral  poets  of  our  nation  renounced  love  at  the  same  time? 
For  Philips,  immortal  Philips,  Hanover  Philips,  ^  has  desertel, 
yea,  and  in  a  rustic  manner,  kicked  liis  Rosalind.  Dr.  Paniell 
and  I  have  been  inseparable  ever  since  you  went.  We  are  now 
at  the  Bath,  where — if  you  are  not,  as  I  heartily  hope,  better 
engaged — your  coming  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  to  ils  in 
the  world.  Talk  not  of  expenses.  Homer  shall  support  his 
children.  I  beg  a  line  from  you  directed  to  the  post-house  in 
Bath.     Poor  Parnell  is  in  an  ill-state  of  health. 

Pardon  me,  if  I  add  a  word  of  advice  in  the  poetical  wav. 
Write  something  on  the  king,  or  prince,  or  princess.^     On  what- 

*  Blonzelinda  is  the  name  of  a  shepherdess  in  the  Pastoral*  of  Gay,  and 
Hosalinda  figares  in  the  Pastorals  of  Pope. — E. 

8  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Hanover  Club. — E.  His  Pastorals  are  mach 
more  true  to  nature  than  those  of  his  rival.  Thoy  appeared  in  1708,  and  were 
ironicaUy  eulogised  by  Pope  himself  in  the  Tatler. — See  Life  Ac. 

'  Arbnthnot  pave  the  sam^  counsel.  "  Poor  Gay/'  lie  wrt>to  to  Swift, 
October,   1714,  "is   much   where  he  was,  only  out  of  the  Duchess  [of  Mun- 
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soever  foot  you  niay  be  with  the  Courts  this  can  do  no  harm.  I 
shall  never  know  where  to  end,  and  am  confounded  in  the  many 
things  I  have  to  say  to  you,  though  they  all  amount  but  to  this, 
that  I  am  entirely,  as  ever,  yours,  &c. 


To  Miss  Martha  Blount.* 

Bath,  Oct.,  1714. 

If  I  may  ever  be  allowed  to  tell  you  the  thoughts  I  have  so 
often  of  you  in  your  absence,  it  is  at  this  time,  when  I  neglect 
the  company  of  a  great  number  of  ladies  to  write  this  letter. 
From  the  window  where  I  am  seated  I  command  the  prospect  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  in  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  the  world, 
every  moment  that  I  take  my  eye  off  from  the  paper. 

If  variety  of  diversions  and  new  objects  be  capable  of  driving 
our  friends  out  of  their  minds,  I  have  the  best  excuse  imaginable 
for  forgetting  you  ;  for  I  have  slid,  I  cannot  tell  how,  into  all 
the  amusements  of  this  place.  My  whole  day  is  shared  by  the 
pump-assemblies,  the  walks,  the  chocolate-houses,  raffling 
shops,  plays,  medleys,  &c.  We  have  no  ladies  who  have  the 
face,  though  some  of  them  may  have  the  impudence,  to  expect  a 
lampoon.  The  prettiest  is  one  I  had  the  luck  to  travel  with, 
who  has  found  out,  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that,  whatever  pretences 

moath^s]  family  and  service.  I  ndyised  him  to  make  a  poem  on  the  Princem 
before  she  came  over,  desoribiog  to  her  the  English  ladies ;  bot  he  was  in  sach  a 
grovelling  condition,  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  his  mase  woald  not 
vtoop  to  visit  him.*'  Gay,  after  all,  took  the  hint,  and  addressed  an  Epistle  to 
a  Lady,  "occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  her  Boyal  Highness."  He  did  not 
affect  to  disguise  the  object  of  his  poetical  offering : 

Places,  I  foand,  were  daily  given  away. 

And  yet  no  friendly  Gazette  mentioncnl  Gay.— E. 

>  With  the  former,  first  published  by  Bowles  from  MS.  at  Mapledurham. 

2c 
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I  make  to  gaiety,  my  heart  is  not  at  Bath.  Mrs.  Gage  came 
hither  the  other  day,  and  did  me  a  double  honour  in  speaking 
to  me  and  asking  publicly,  when  I  saw  you  last.  I  endeaTOur 
(like  all  awkward  fellows)  to  become  agreeable  by  imitation; 
observing  who  are  most  in  favour  with  the  fair.  I  sometimes 
copy  the  civil  air  of  (Jascoin,  sometimes  the  impudent  one  of 
Nash,^  and,  sometimes  for  vanity,  the  silly  one  of  a  neighbour 
of  yours,  who  has  lost  to  the  gamesters  here  that  money,  of 
which  the  ladies  only  deserve  to  rob  a  man  of  his  age.  This 
mistaken  youth  is  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  himself  as  agree- 
able  in  the  eyes  of  the  sex  to-day  as  he  was  yesterday,  when  he 
was  worth  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  more.  Alas !  he  knows 
noty  that  just  as  much  is  left  of  a  mistress's  heart  as  is  emptied 
from  one's  own  pocket. 

My  chief  acquaintance,  of  my  own  sex,  are  the  aforesaid  Mr. 
*  Gascoin  and  Mr.  Nash ;  of  the  other.  Dame  Lindsey  and  Jenny 
Man.  I  am  so  much  a  rake  as  to  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  Dr. 
Pamelle.  I  ask  people  abroad, who  that  parson  is  ?  We  expect 
better  company  here  next  week  ;  and  then  a  certain  Earl  shall 
know  what  ladies  drink  his  health  every  day  since  his  disgrace, 
that  you  may  be  in  the  public  pamphlets  as  well  as  your  humble 
servant.  They  say,  here  are  Cabals  held,  under  pretence  of 
drinking  waters ;  and  this  scandal,  like  others,  refreshes  me  aud 
elevates  my  spirits.  I  think  no  man  deserves  a  monument,! I lat 
could  not  be  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  of  papers  writ  agaiust 

1  Richard  Nash — bran  Naah,  as  he  was  caUed — the  celebrated  Master  of  the 
CcremoDies  at  Bath.  Na<«h  was  so  far  "impadcot"  as  not  only  to  establish, 
bat  to  enforce,  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  assemblies,  which  he  refused  to 
allow  a  deviation  from,  even  at  the  request  of  the  Princess  Amelia.  He  was  verr 
strict  in  regard  to  dress.  «*I  have  known  him,**  says  Goldsmith,  who  wrote 
his  life,  "on  a  ball  night  strip  even  the  Duchess  of  Queensbcrry,  and  throw 
her  apron  at  one  of  the  wenches  among  the  ladies*  women,  observing  •that 
none  but  abigails  appeared  in  white  aprons.'  This,  from  another,  would  be  an 
insult:  in  him  it  was  considered  a  just  reprimand,  and  the  fifood-nntun^J 
I>nohe».s  acqniescvd  in  his  censure,** — C.  W.  D.  (MS.  note)  in  Roscoe^  edition 
of  Tope,  1847. 
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liiui.  If  women  could  digest  scaodal  as  well  as  I,  there  are 
two  that  might  be  the  happiest  creatures  in  tlie  universe.  I 
have  in  one  week  run  tlirough  whatever  they  call  diverting  here, 
and  I  should  be  ashamed  to  pa.ss  two  just  in  the  same  track.  I 
will  tlierefore  take  but  a  trip  to  Longleat,  which  is  twelve  miles 
hence,  to  visit  my  Lord  Lanndowo,  and  return  to  London. 

I  must  tell  you  a  truth,  which  is  not,  however,  much  to  my 
credit.  I  never  thought  so  much  of  yourself  and  your  fair  sister 
as  since  I  have  been  fourscore  miles  distant  from  you.  At 
Binfield  I  look  upon  you  as  good  neighbours  ;  at  Loudon  as 
pretty  kind  of  women; and  here  as  divinities,  angeb,  goddesses, 
or  what  yoii  will.  In  like  manner,  I  never  knew  at  what  a  rate 
I  valued  your  life,  till  you  were  upon  the  point  of  dying.  If 
Mrs.  Teresa  and  you  will  but  fall  sick  every  season,  I  shall 
certainly  die  for  you.  Seriously,  I  value  you  both  so  much 
tliat  I  esteem  others  much  the  less  for  your  sakes.  You  have 
robbed  me  of  the  pleasure  of  esteeming  a  thousand  fine  qualities 
in  them,  by  showing  me  so  many  in  a.  superior  degree  in  your, 
selves.  There  are  but  two  things  in  the  world  which  can  make 
you  indifferent  to  me,  which  I  believe  you  are  not  capable  of : 
I  mean  ill-nature  and  malice.  I  have  seen  enough  of  you  not  to 
resent  any  frailty  you  could  have ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  vice 
can  make  me  like  you  less.  .  .  .  Your  faithful,  obliged 
humble  servant. 


To  Mb.  John  Cahtll. 

[1715.] 
The  calamity  of  your  gout  is  what  all  your  friends,  that  is  to 
say,  all  that  know  you,  must  share  in.'    Mr.  Qay  and  myself  have 

1  If  the  frequency  of  tbe  mention  of  "f^at,"  m  the  correipondeDCe  of  thi> 
la>t  centoTj,  be  knj  lueiMure  of  ill  prevaleucc  thraugUout  Uie  richor  acdiutia 
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often  wished  ourselves  with  you,  in  the  capacity  of  comforteis, 
or  Merry  Andrews,^  which  you  should  like  best — a  task  we  are  the 
fitter  for,  as  we  have,  since  you  left  town,  been  employed  in  ihat 
way  by  a  fellow-sufferer  of  yours,  Mr.  Harcourt,  who  is  now  laid 
up  with  your  distemper.  We  desire  you,  in  your  turn,  to  condole 
with  us,  who  are  under  a  persecution,  and  much  afflicted  with  a 
distemper  which  proves  mortal  to  many  poets — a  criticism.  We 
have,  indeed,  some  relieving  intervals  of  laughter,  as  you  know 
there  are  in  some  diseases ;  but  the  attacks  are  renewed,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  divers  good  guessers  that  the  last  fit  will  not 
be  more  violent  than  advantageous  to  us ;  for  poets,  assailed  by 
critics,  are  much  like  men  bitten  by  tarantulas — they  dance  on 
the  faster,  the  deeper  they  are  stung,  till  the  very  violence  and 
sweating  makes  them  recover. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  hath  played  the  precursor  to  the  coming 
of  Homer,  in  a  treatise  called  Hcrmeridea?  He  has  since  risen 
very  much  in  his  criticisms,  and,  after  assaulting  Homer,  made  a 
daring  attack  upon  What-D'ye-CalLIt.^  Yet  is  there  not  a  pro- 
clamatiou  issued  forth  for  the  burning  of  Homer  and  the  Pope 
by  the  common  hangman,  nor  is  WIiat-D'ye-CalLIt  yet  silence^l 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  They  shall  survive  the  conflagration 
of  his  father's  works,  and  live  after  his  father  is  damned ;    for 

of  the  commnnity,  that  disease  must  have  been  exceedingly  preyaleni.  Guy, 
in  Lis  Fable  of  the  Court  of  Deaths  assi^^ns  it  a  distinguished  place.  Whether 
the  "  good  living"  of  the  present  time  be  equally  productive  of  it  or  no,  may 
be  an  open  question. 

J  The  origin  of  this  popular  character  has  been  tracod  to  the  name  and 
peculiarities  of  a  physician  in  repute  with  Henry  VUI.,  a  Dr.  Andrew  Borde 
(1500-1549),  who  was  accustomed,  it  is  paid,  to  frequent  fairs  and  ether 
popular  places  of  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  fleecing  the  gaping  crowds.  It 
seems  he  gained  the  attention  and  favour  of  his  audience  by  his  excellence  in 
buffoonery.     There  is  a  poem  by  Prior  on  Merry  Andrew. 

■^  Homeriiles ;  or,  a  L>:Uer  to  Mr.  Pcpj^  occasioned  by  his  intended  Translation 
of  Homer.     By  Sir  Iliad  Doggrcl,  March  7,  1715.— E. 

3  A  Farce  by  Gay,  in  which  he  parodies  certain  passages  in  Addison's  Cafc?, 
and  which,  on  that  account,  would  not  meet  with  much  &vour  from 
Steele,  who,  at  this  time,  had  official  control  ol  the  Stage  at  Drury  Lane. 
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that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  is  so  already,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell  and  the  Church  of  Rome.^ 

It  remains  that  I  should,  in  a  brief  and  perspicuous  manner, 
acquaint  you  with  the  news  of  this  place.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  expects  the  Bishopric  of  Sarum;  Mr.  Gay  expects  a 
present  from  the  Princess  [of  Wales]  ;  we  are  invited  this  day 
to  dinner  at  my  Lord  Lansdown's  ;  we  are  invited  to  see  the 
lions  at  the  Tower  gratis  by  a  lord,  who  expects  to  have  a  new 
lodge  given  him  by  the  Parliament.*  Mr.  Steele  declares  the 
farce  should  not  have  been  acted,  if  he  had  been  in  town.  The 
new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  have  thoughts  of  acting  it 
without  his  consent.®  The  rest  is  no  news,  being  that  we  are 
everlastingly  your  most  obliged,  and  most  faithful,  and 
affectionate  servant. 


To  Db.  Pabnell.* 

London,  March  18,  1715. 

I  must  own  I  have  long  owed  you  a  letter,  but  you  must  own 
you  have  owed  me  one  a  good  deal  longer.  Besides,  I  have  but 
two  people  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Ireland  to  take  care  of — 
the  Dean  and  you,  but  you  have  several  who  complain  of  your 

^  Dr.  Barnci,  Bishop  of  Salisburj,  died  March  17,  1716. 

*  The  lord,  whose  name  is  suppressed  by  Pope  from  cantion,  may  have  been 
Lord  Lansdowne  himself,  who  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  the  September 
followiDg.— E. 

>  When  Bich  was  tnmed  ont  of  Dmry  Lane,  ho  bnilt  a  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  which  was  completed  aboat  the  time  that  George  I.  ascended  the 
throne,  and  the  new  King,  at  the  intercession  of  the  younger  Craggs,  granted 
the  proprietor  a  patent  to  act  plays.— >£. 

'  Published  by  Goldsmith. 
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neglect  in  England.  Mr.  Gay  complains,  Mr.  Haroourt  com. 
plainfL  Mr.  Jervas  complains,  Dr.  Arbnthnot  complains,  my 
Lord  [Bolingbroke]  complains,  I  complain.  (Take  notice  of  this 
figure  of  iteration  when  you  make  your  next  sermon.) 

Some  say,  you  are  in  deep  discontent  at  the  new  turn  of 
affairs  ;  others,  that  you  are  so  much  in  the  Archbishop's  good 
graces,^  that  you  will  not  correspond  with  any  that  have  seen  the 
last  Ministry.  Some  affirm  you  have  quarrelled  with  Pope 
(whose  friends  they  observe  daily  fall  from  him»on  account  of 
his  satirical  and  comical  disposition);  others,  that  you  are 
insinuating  yourself  into  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Wliat-d*ye-Call-Him.^  Some  think  you  are  preparing  your 
sermons  for  the  Press,  and  others  that  you  will  transform  them 
into  essays  and  moral  discourses.  But  the  only  excuse  that  I 
will  allow  you  is,  your  attention  to  the  Life  of  Zoilus.  The 
frogs  already  seem  to  croak  for  their  transportation  to  England,' 
and  are  sensible  how  much  that  doctor  is  cursed  and  hated,  who 
introduced  their  species  into  your  nation.*     Therefore,  as  you 

>  Dr.  King,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  a  Whig.  Parnell  was  c.^rfainlv 
in  liis  "good  graces,"  for  the  Archbishop  had  given  him  a  prebend  in  1713, 
and  presented  him  in  1716,  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass.  **  Such  notice,"  says 
Johnson,  •*  from  such  a  man,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  vice  of  which  he 
has  been  accused,  was  not  gross,  or  not  notorious/*  and,  undoubtedly,  the 
])romotion  discro^dits  Pope's  statements  to  Spence  that  Parnell  **  was  extremely 
open  and  scandalous  in  his  debaucheries.'* — E. 

*  An  allusion  to  Gay's  }V1iat-d*ye'CaU-It  which  was  first  acted  in  Feb., 
1715— E. 

*  Parnell  had  undertaken  to  translate  the  Batrarhowyoynarhia,  tho  ••Batll*^ 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice."  This  amusing  earliest,  serio-comic  epic,  commonly 
assigned  to  the  author  of  the  Ilia^l,  is  much  more  probably  the  work  of  a 
parodist  of  that  very  military  poem,  in  which  the  high-sounding  names,  the 
long  genealogies,  and  the  various  fortunes  of  the  combatants,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Olympian  divinities,  amusingly  remind  one  of  the  heroic  strains  of  the 
liiad.  It  was  not  the  only  parody  of  the  Homeric  epic.  Two  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  comic-heroic  poems  bear  the  names  of  the  Ju'rlo^ts,  and 
the  Seven  Times  Shorn  Ooot. 

*  Frogs  were  unknown  in  Ireland  till  they  wereintrodocedai  the  b<'j;innipg 
cf  the  XVIIIth  century.  Pope's  allusions  are  to  Parnell  and  his  poem  :  ami 
either  the  real  frogs  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  or  the  news  had  not 
yet  reached  Twickenham. — E. 
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dread  the  wrath  of  St.  Patrick,  send  them  hither,  and  rid  your 
kingdom  of  those  pernicious  [pertinacious?]  and  loquacious 
animals. 

I  have,  at  length,  received  your  poem  out  of  Mr.  Addison's 
hands,  which  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  you  order  it,  and  in  what 
manner  you  shall  appoint.  I  shall,  in  the  meantime,  give  Mr. 
Tooke  ^  a  packet  for  you,  consisting  of  divers  merry  pieces — Mr. 
Gay's  new  Farce,  Mr.  Burnet's  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,*  Mr.  Pope's 
Temple  of  Fame,  Mr.  Burnet's  Grumbler  on  Mr.  Gay,*  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ailsbury's  Elegy,*  written  either  by  Mr.  Gary  or  some 
other  hand. 


To  Mr.  John  Cabyll. 

Bath,  Sept.  25,  1715. 

I  deferred  my  returning  an  answer  to  your  kind  letter  till  I 
came  to  this  place,  which  I  thought  would  have  been  l)efore  this 
time ;  but  my  companion,  Dr.  Pamell,  retarded  my  journey  till 
now.  I  am  this  evening  arrived  extremely  weary,  and  new  to 
all  the  wonders  of  the  place.  I  have  stared  at  the  Bath,  and 
sneaked  along  the  walks  with  that  astonished  and  diffident  air 
which  is  natural  to  a  modest  and  ignorant  foreigner.  We  have 
scarce  any  company  of  figure,  no  lampoons  dispersed,  and  not  a 
face  that  promises  any.     As  for  my  own  part,  my  genius  was 

1  A  bookseUer.    The  poem  received  by   Pope  was  probably  some  piece  ia 
MS.,  which  Addison  had  been  asked  to  revise. — K. 

3  Uomerides,  or  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  occasioDed  by  his  intended  translation 
of  Homer. — E. 

3  The  Giiimh^er  was  a  weekly  publication.    The  first  number  appeared  on 
February  14,  1715.— E. 

<  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Burnet *H.     He  had  died  the  previous  day.     From  it« 
iii\v,  the  Elegy  seems  to  have  bpcu  satirical. — E. 


never  turued  to  that  sort  of  satire,  and,  if  I  had  never  so  much 
natural  malice,  a  laborious  translation  would  extinguish  all  such 
impetuous  emotions.  I  should  be  in  Dryden's  case,  of  whom  it 
■was  said, 

"  He  turned  the  malice  of  a  spiteful  satire 
To  the  safe  innoceuee  of  a  dull  translator."  * 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  walk  about  here  as  iuuoceutly,  and  as 
little  dreaded,  as  that  old  lion  in  satire,  Mr.  Wycherley,  who 
now  goes  tame  about  this  town.  I  named  you  to  him,  and  he 
ypeaks  such  things  of  you — to  give  him  his  due — as  may  be 
heard  by  your  friend  with  satisfaction.  He  that  dares  to 
dergpise  tho  great  ones  of  tLia  Age,  to  deny  commoD  sense  to 
Ministers  of  State,  their  small  portion  of  wit  to  the  poets  who 
live  by  it,  and  honesty  to  the  maids  of  fourteen,  dares  not  refuse 
Mr.  Caryll  his  due. 

How  well  the  manner  of  life,  which  all  people  are  obliged  to 
here,  will  agree  with  my  disposition  I  cannot  tell.  How  far  the 
necessary  care  of  my  health  may  coincide  with  a  duty  as  indis- 
pensable to  me  at  this  time — that  of  finishing  my  year's  task— 
or  how  far  Homer  may  be  the  worse  for  my  being  better,  are 
things  I  am  under  some  doubt  about.  I  hope  to  give  a  more 
reasonable  account  of  myself  when  I  pass  a  week  or  two  at 
Ladyholt,  where  I  propose  to  contrive  it  so  as  to  meet  you 
rather  ilian  at  Grinstead,  on  account  of  the  fear  I  have  of  that 
air  in  the  winter.  I  see  I  scarce  write  common  English  or 
grammar  at  this  time,  and  therefore  ought  to  conclude.  I  have 
ten  people  round  me  at  a  tavern  table,  and  more  noise  than  will 
agree  with  my  brains,  especially  when  my  head  aches,  as  it 
does  after  this  day's  journey.     But  I  would  not  longer  omit  to 

>  The  "m&lioe"  was  that  of  Mae-Flecknoe ;  the  "iDDOOsDca"  that  of  bia 
trsnslation  of  the  £aeis.  Pope  reversed  this  order  :  his  Hamsr  preceded  his 
principal  satire,  the  Duiiciad,  the  first  part  of  which  he  published  in  17^7,  lh« 
I'ourtb  and  <»nclndiaE  book  ia  1743,  at  the  suggestiun  of  Dr.  WarbDrtOD. 
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take  the  occasion  of  assuring  you  of  the  old  story,  which  will  be 
a  true  one  as  long  as  I  live,  that  I  am  unfeignedly,  dear  Sir, 
your  most  faithful,  obedient,  affectionate  servant. 


To  Miss  Mahtha  Blount.^ 

Stanton  Harconrt?  1716. 

Nothing  could  have  more  of  that  melancholy  which  once  used 
to  please  me  than  my  last  day's  journey;  for,  after  having 
passed  through  my  favourite  woods  in  the  forests,  with  a  thou- 
sand reveries  of  past  pleasures,  I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whose 
tops  were  edged  with  groves,  and  whose  feet  watered  with  wind- 
ing rivers,  listening  to  the  falls  of  cataracts  below,  and  the  mur. 
muring  of  the  winds  above.  The  gloomy  verdure  of  Stonor 
succeeded  to  these,  and  then  the  shades  of  the  evening  overtook 
me.  The  moon  rose  in  the  clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by  whose 
solemn  light  I  paced  on  slowly,  without  company,  or  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  range  of  my  thoughts.  About  a  mile  before  I 
reached  Oxford  all  the  bells  tolled  in  different  notes,  the  clocks 
of  every  College  answered  one  another,  and  sounded  forth  (some 
in  deeper,  some  a  softer  tone)  that  it  was  eleven  at  night.  All 
this  was  no  ill  preparation  to  the  life  I  have  led  since,  among 
those  old  walls,  venerable  galleries,  stone  porticoes,  studious 
walks,  and  solitary  scenes  of  the  University.  I  wanted  nothing 
but  a  black  gown  and  a  salary,  to  be  as  mere  a  bookworm  as  any 
there.  I  conformed  myself  to  the  college  hours,  was  rolled  up 
in  books,  lay  in   one  of  the   most  ancient,  dusty,  parts  of  the 

>  First  in  edition  1735.  There  are  some  nnimportaut  alterations  in  Quarto, 
The  orienoAl  is  at  Mapledurham. — C.  W.  D.  (MS.  note.)  The  date  from 
Stanton  Uarcourt  (given  by  Hoscoc)  is  doabtful. 
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University,  aiid  was  aa  deud  to  llie  world  as  any  hermit  of  the 
desert.  If  aujthiDg  was  alive  or  awake  in  me,  it  was  a  ItitU 
vauity,  such  as  eveo  tlioso  good  men  used  to  entertain,  when  the 
monks  of  tlietT  own  order  extoWed  their  piety  and  abstraction. 
For  I  foiiud  myself  received  with  a  son  of  respect,  which  this 
idle  part  of  mankind,  the  learned,  pay  to  their  own  species,  who 
lire  as  coni-iderable  here  as  the  busy,  the  gay,  and  the  ambitious 
fire  in  your  world. 

Indeed,  I  was  treated  in  such  a  maimer,  that  I  could  not  but 
Koinetimes  ask  myself,  in  my  mind,  what  College  I  was  founder    > 
of,  or  what  Library  I  had  built.     Methinks  I  do  very  ill,  to    i 
return  to  the  world  again,  to  leave  the  only  place  where  I  maka    I 
II  figure,  and,  from  seeing  myself  seateil   with   dignity  on  tb«   ' 
most  conspicuous  shelves  of  a  library,  put  myself  in  the  abject 
jiiwliive  of  lying  at  a  lady's  feet  in  St.  James's  Sfjuare.'      I  will 
not  deny  but  that,  like  Alexander,  in  the  midst   of  my  glory,  I 
am  woimded,  and  find  myself  a  mere  man.     To  t«ll  you  from 
whence  the  dart  comes  is  to  no  purpose,  since  neither  of  you 
will  take  the  tender  care  to  draw  it  out  of  my  heart,  and  suck 
the  poison  with  your  lipa. 

Here,  at  my  Lord  Harcourt's,  I  see  a  creature  neara  an 
augel  than  a  woman  (though  a  woman  be  very  near  as  good  at 
an  angel) :  I  think  you  have  formerly  heard  me  mention  Hrs. 
T,'  as  a  credit  to  the  Maker  of  angek.  She  is  a  relation  of  bit 
Lordship's,  and  he  gravely  proposed  her  to  me  for  a  wife,  being 
tender  of  her  interest,  and  knowing  (what  is  a  shame  to  Prori* 
deuce)  that  she  is  less  indebted  to  fortune  than  L  I  told  hiin 
it  was  what  he  never  could  have  thought  of,  if  it  had  not  been 
liis  misfortune  to  be  blind,  and  what  I  never  oould  think  of, 
while  I  had  eyes  to  see  both  her  and  myself. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  telling  you  that  I  will  do  tlw 

1  Bolton  street,  id  origiakl.  The  Blonots,  *t  this  time,  Nsidad  in  Ita' 
|iHrl  uf  IriiuduD. 

'  Mm.  Jvimings,  in  Uie  origioBl.— C. 
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utmost  in  the  affair  you  desire.^  It  would  be  an  inexpressible 
joy  to  me,  if  I  could  serve  you,  and  I  will  always  do  all  I  can 
to  give  myself  pleasure.  I  wish  as  well  for  you  as  for  myself. 
I  am  in  love  with  you  both  as  much  as  I  am  with  myself :  for 
I  find  myself  most  so  with  either  when  I  least  suspect  iU 


To  Dean  Swift. 

June  20,  17 1  A. 

I  cannot  suffer  a  friend  to  cross  the  Irish  sea,^  without  l>earing 
a  testimony  from  me  of  the  constant  esteem  and  affection  I  am 
lx)th  obliged  and  inclined  to  have  for  you.  It  is  better  he 
bIiouM  tell  you  than  I,  how  oft^n  you  are  in  our  thoughts  and 
in  our  cups,  and  how  I  learn  to  sleep  less  and  drink  more  when, 
ever  you  are  named  among  us.  I  look  upon  a  friend  in  Ireland 
as  upon  a  friend  in  the  other  world,  whom  (popish ly  speaking)  I 
believe  constantly  well-disposed  towards  me,  and  ready  to  do  me 
all  the  good  he  can,  in  that  state  of  separation,  though  I  hear 
nothing  from  him,  and  make  addresses  to  him  but  very  rarely. 
A  Protestant  divine  cannot  take  it  amiss  that  I  treat  him  in  the 
isame  manner  with  my  patron  saint. 

I  can  tell  you  no  news  but  what  you  will  not  sufficiently 
wonder  at,  that  I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant: 
whereof,  in  your  days  of  probation,  you  have  been  a  sharer,  or 
you  had  not  arrived  in  that  triumphant  state  you  now  deservedly 
enjoy  in  the  Church.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  the  least  hopes  of 
the  Cardinalate,  though  I  suffer  for  my  religion  in  almost  every 

1  This  luet  paragraph  is  considerably  altered  from  the  original,  but  it  is  not 
worth  tranBcriptioii.  The  afiPnir  here  mentioned,  in  which  he  promiB43S  to  do 
his  utmost,  was  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  }iis  fair  corresiM»ndent. — C. 

*  Mr.  Jei  vus,  fvho  jMiid  a  vibit  to  Irehind  soon  after  ihe  date  of  this  letter. — K. 
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weekly  paper.  I  have  begun  to  take  a  pique  at  the  Paalma  nf 
Davidy  if  the  wicked  may  be  credited,  who  have  printed  a 
scandalous  one  in  my  name.^ 

This  report  I  dare  not  discourage  too  much,  in  a  prospect  I 
have,  at  present,  of  a  post  imder  the  Marquis  de  Langallerie; 
wherein,  if  I  can  do  but  some  signal  service  against  the  Pope,  I 
may  be  considerably  advanced  by  the  Turks,  the  only  religious 
people  I  dare  confide  in.  If  it  should  happen  hereafter  that  I 
should  write  for  the  Holy  Law  of  Mahomet,  I  hope  it  may  make 
no  breach  between  you  and  me.  Every  one  must  live,  and  I  beg 
you  will  not  be  the  man  to  manage  the  controversy  against  me. 
The  Church  of  Rome  I  judge  (from  many  modem  symptoms  as 
well  as  ancient  prophecies)  to  be  in  a  declining  condition.  That 
of  England  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  scarce  able  to  maintain  her 
own  family.  So  Churches  sink  as  generally  as  Banks  in 
Europe,  and  for  the  same  reason — ^that  religion  and  trade,  which 
at  first  were  open  and  free,  have  been  reduced  into  the  manage- 
ment of  Companies  and  the  roguery  of  Directors. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  tell  you  all  this,  but  that  I  always 
loved  to  talk  to  you.  But  this  is  not  a  time  for  any  man  to 
talk  to  the  purpose.  Truth  is  a  kind  of  contraband  commodity, 
which  I  would  not  veuture  to  export,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
thiug  tending  that  dangerous  way  which  I  shall  say  Ls,  thai  I 
am,  and  always  will  be,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  yours,  &c. 

1  "  It  is  obBcrvable/*  Bays  Warton,  •'that  he  does  not  deny  being  the  writer 
of  it."  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  was  so.  The  Psalm  is  printed  in  tbe 
Additioms  to  Pq^q's  TTcr^x.— Bowles.    It  is  a  parody  on  Pc.  Z, 
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To  Lady  Maby  Woetley  Montagu.* 

Oct  1716? 

After  having  dreamed  of  you  several  nights,  besides  a  hun- 
dred reveries  by  day,  I  find  it  necessary  to  relieve  myself  by 
writing,  though  this  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have  sent — two  by 
Mr.  Methuen,^  and  one  by  Lord  James  Hay,  who  was  to  be  your 
convoy  from  Leghorn.  In  all  I  can  say,  I  only  make  you  a  present 
in  many  words  of  what  can  do  you  no  manner  of  good,  but  only 
raises  my  own  opinion  of  myself — ^all  the  good  wishes  and 
hearty  dispositions  I  am  capable  of  forming  or  feeling  for  a  deserv- 
ing object.  But  mine  are,  indeed,  so  warm,  that  I  fear  they  can 
proceed  from  nothing  but  what  I  cannot  very  decently  own 
to  you,  much  less  to  any  other — ^yet  what,  if  a  man,  he  cannot 
help  it.  For  God's  sake,  Madam,  let  not  my  correspondence  be  like 
a  traffic  with  the  grave,  from  whence  there  is  no  return. 
Unless  you  write  to  me,  my  wishes  must  be  like  a  poor 
papist's  devotions  to  separate [d]  spirits  who,  for  all  they  know 
or  hear  from  them,  either  may  or  may  not  be  sensible  of 
their  addresses.  None  but  your  guardian  angels  can  have  you 
more  constantly  in  mind  than  I ;  and,  if  they  have,  it  is  only 
because  they  can  see  you  always.  If  ever  you  think  of  those 
fine  young  heaux  of  heaven,  I  beg  you  to  reflect  that  you  have 
just  as  much  consolation  from  them  as  I,  at  present,  have  from 
you. 

While  all  people  here  are  exercising  their  speculations  upon 

1  First  published  by  Warton,  from  the  original.  This  isi  do  donbt,  the  Icttrr 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Stanjan  mentioned  in  a  later  letter.  It  appears  from  the 
London  Oazette,  of  December  4-8,  1716,  that  Mr.  Stanyan  arrived  in  Vienna  on 
the  17th  November  (O.S.)  a  few  days  after  Lady  Mary  and  her  husband  had 
started  thence  for  Hanover.  This  letter,  therefore,  was,  probably,  written 
in  October,  1716.^C.  W.  D.  (MS.  note), in  Roscoe's  edition  of  Pope's  Letterg. 

>  The  Secretary  of  State,  who  corresponded  with  Mr.  Wortley  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Embassy.— 0.  W.  D. 
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the  affairs  of  the  Turks,^  I  am  only  considering  them  as  thej 
may  concern  a  particular  person  ;  and,  instead  of  forming  prot^. 
pects  as  to  the  general  tranquility  of  Europe,  am  hoping  for  some 
effect  that  may  contribute  to  your  greater  ease.  Above  all, 
I  would  fain  indulge  an  imagination  that  the  nearer  view  of  the 
unquiet  scene  you  are  approaching  to  may  put  a  stop  to  yoar 
further  progress.  I  am  hardly  yet  relinquish  a  faint  hope  I  have 
ever  had,  that  Providence  will  take  some  uncommon  care  of  (me 
who  so  generously  gives  herself  up  to  it ;  and  I  cannot  imagine 
God  Almighty  so  like  some  of  his  vicegerents  as  absolutely  to 
neglect  those  who  surrender  to  his  mercy.  May  I  thus  tell  you 
the  truth  of  my  heart  \  or  must  I  put  on  a  more  unconcemed 
person,  and  tell  you  gaily,  that  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  Camps  in  Hungary :  that  scarce  a 
Basha  living  is  so  offensive  a  creature  as  Count  Yolkra :  that 
the  wives  of  Ambassadors  are  as  subject  to  human  accidents, 
and  as  tender  as  their  skins :  that  it  is  not  more  natural  for 
glass  to  cut  than  for  Turks  and  Tartars  to  plunder  (not  to  men- 
tion  ravishing,  against  which,  I  am  told,  beauty  is  no  defence  in 
those  parts) :  that  yon  are  strangely  in  the  wrong  to  forsake  a 
nation,  that  but  last  year  toasted  Mi's.  Walpole,  for  one  that  has 
no  taste  of  beauty  after  twenty,  and  where  the  finest  women  in 
England  would  l)e  almost  superannuated  ?  Would  to  (Joil, 
Madam,  all  this  miglit  move  either  Mr.  Wortley  or  you ;  ami 
that  I  may  soon  apply  to  you  both  what  I  have  read  in  one  of 
Harlequin's  Comedies.  He  sees  Constantinople  in  a  raree-show, 
vows  it  is  the  finest  thing  upon  earth,  and  protests  it  is  pro. 
digiously  like.  "  Ay,  sir,"  says  the  man  of  the  Show,  ''  you  have 
l)een  at  Constantinople,  I  perceive."  "  'So,  indeed,"  says  Harle- 
quin, "  I  was  never  there  myself,  but  I  had  a  brother  I  loveii 
dearly,  who  had  the  greatest  mind  in  the  world  to  have  gone 
thither." 

1  A  war  was  then  beinjr  wagrcd  between  the  Turks  and  Imperialists,  nn<ler 
Kogene^  the  uld  associate  of  Alarlborongh. 
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This  is  what  I  really  wish  from  my  soul,  though  it  would 
ruin  th«  best  project  I  ever  laid,  that  of  obtaining,  through  your 
means,  my  fair  Circassian  slave ;  she  whom  my  imagination  hud 
drawn  more  amiable  than  angels,  as  beautiful  as  the  lady  as  wivs 
to  choose  her  by  a  resemblance  to  so  divine  a  face;8he  whom  my 
hopes  had  already  transported  over  so  many  seas  and  landx, 
and  whom  my  eager  wishes  have  already  lodged  in  my  arm» 
and  heart.  She,  I  say,  upon  this  condition,  may  remain  under 
the  cedars  of  Asia,  and  weave  a  garland  of  palms  for  the  brows 
of  a  Turkish  tyrant  with  those  hands  which  I  had  destined  for 
the  soft  ofHces  of  love,  or,  at  worst,  for  tmnscribing  amorous 
madrigals.     Let   that   breast,    I  say,   be   now   joined   to   some 

sav^e  heart. I  cannot  go  on  in  this  style.     I  am  not  alile 

to  think  of  you  without  the  utmost  seriousness ;  and,  if  I  did 
not  take  a  particular  care  to  disguise  it,  my  letters  wouhl  I)e  the 
most  melancholy  things  in  the  world.  I  lielieve  you  see  my 
concern  through  all  tliLs  affectation  of  gaiety,  which  is  but  like 
a  fit  of  laughing  in  the  deepest  spleen  or  vapours.  I  am  just 
alarmed  with  a  piece  of  news,  that  Mr.  Wortley  thinks  of  passing 
through  Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  war  there. 

If  ever  any  man  loved  his  wife,  or  any  mother  her  child,  this 
offers  you  the  strongest  reason  imaginable  for  staying  at  Vienna, 
at  least  this  winter.  For  God's  sake,  value  yourself  a  little 
more,  and  do  not  give  us  cause  to  imagine  that  such  extravagant 
virtue  can  exist  anywhere  else  than  in  a  romance.  I  tremble 
for  you  the  mors,because  (whether  you  believe  it  or  not)  I  am 
capable  myself  of  following  one  I  love,  not  only  to  Constanti- 
nople,  but  to  those  parts  of  India  wliere  they  tell  us  the  women 
best  like  the  ugliest  fellows,  as  the  most  odmimble  productions 
of  Nature,  and  look  upon  deformities  as  the  signatures  of 
divine  favour.  But  (so  romantic  as  I  am)  I  should  scarce  taKe 
these  rambles,  without  greater  encouragement  than  I  fancy  auy 
one  who  has  been  long  married  can  expect.  You  see  what 
dungerl  shall  be  in,  if  I  ever  fiud  a  fair  one  bom  under  the  same 
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plcODet  with  Astolfo's  *  wife.  If,  instead  of  Hungary,  you  passed 
through  Italy,  and  I  had  any  hopes  that  lady's  climate  might 
give  a  turn  to  your  inclinations,  it  is  but  your  sending  me  the 
least  notice,  and  I  will  certainly  meet  you  in  Lombardy,  the 
scene  of  those  celebrated  amours  between  the  fair  princess  and 
her  dwarf.*  From  thence  how  far  you  might  draw  me,  and  I 
might  run  after  you,  I  no  more  know  than  the  spouse  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon — this  I  know,  that  I  could  be  so  very  glad  of 
being  with  you  in  any  pleasure,  that  I  could  be  content  to  be 
with  you  in  any  danger.  Since  I  am  not  to  partake  either,  adieu. 
But  may  Grod,  by  hearing  my  prayers  and  preserving  you,  make 
me  a  better  Christian  than  any  modem  poet  is  at  present.  I  am 
Madam,  yours,  &c. 


To  Lady    Mary  Wortlky  MoNTAcr.' 

Nov.  10,  1716. 

The  more  I  examine  mv  own  mind,  the  more  romantic  I  find 
mvf-elf.  Methinks  it  is  a  noble  spirit  of  contradiction  to  Fate 
and  Fortune  not  to  give  up  those  that  are  snatched  from  iis ; 
but  to  follow  them  the  more,  the  farther  they  are  removed  from 

1  Quo  of  the  heroos  of  Orlando  Furiosn,  His  fate  in  the  palace  of  Alcina, 
and  his  journey  to  the  Moon,  arc  well  known. 

a  Alluding  to  the  Tale  in  verse  entitled  Wn),ian  published  in  Tonson's 
MisreUany,  in  1709,  to  which  Pope  contributed  some  of  his  early  poenn*.— 
C.  W.  D. 

*  This  garbled  copy  was  first  published  in  Cooper's  edition,  1737.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  at  Constantinople. — C.  W.  D. 
(MS.  Note). — Mr.  Bowles  has  asserted  that  Pope  has  left  out  some  very 
rxccptionable  pavssagcs,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that  he  corrected  for 
jmblication.  But  the  fact  is,  that  any  passages  (exceptionable  or  not,  on 
which  different  opinions  may  bo  entertained),  which  appear  in  the  copy  ae 
sent,  and  not  in  the  sketch  retained,  were  ofhled  by    Pope  iu  copying  it,  uliJ 
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tlie  sense  of  it.  Sure,  Hatterv  never  travelled  80  far  as  three 
thousand  miles.  It  is  now  only  for  tnith,  which  overtakes  all 
tilings,  to  reach  you  at  this  distance.  'Tis  a  geneious  piece  of 
popery,  that  pursues  even  those  that  are  to  be  eternally  absent 
into  another  world.  Whether  you  think  it  right  or  wrong,  you 
will  own  the  very  extravagance  a  sort  of  piety.  I  cannot  bo 
satisfied  with  strewing  flowers  over  yon,  and  barely  honouring 
you  as  a  thing  lost ;  but  consider  you  as  a  glorious  though  remote 
being,  and  be  sending  addresses  and  prayers  after  you.  You 
have  carried  away  so  much  of  me,  that  what  remaias  is  daily 
languishing  and  dying  over  my  acquaintance  here ;  and,  I 
believe,  in  three  or  four  months  more,  I  shall  think  Aurafbazar 
as  good  a  place  as  CoverU  Garden.  You  may  imagine  this  is 
raillery,  but  I  am  really  so  far  gone  as  to  take  pleasure  in 
reveries  of  this  kind.  Let  them  say  that  I  am  romantic — so  is 
every  one  said  to  be  that  either  admires  a  fine  thing  or  does 
one.  On  my  conscience,  as  the  world  goes,  it  is  hardly  worth 
any  one's  while  to  do  one  for  the  honour  of  it.  Glory,  the  onlv 
pay  of  generous  actions,  is  now  as  ill-paid  jis  other  just  debts ; 
and  neither  Mrs.  Macfarland,  for  immolating  her  lover,  nor  you, 
for  constancy  to  your  lord,  must  ever  hope  to  be  compared  to 
Lucretia  or  Portia. 

I  write  this  in  some  anger ;  for  having,  since  you  went,  fre- 
quented  those  people  most,  who  seemed  most  in  your  favour,  I 
heard  nothing  that  concerned  you  talked  of  so  often  as — that  you 
went  away  in  a  black  full-bottomed  wig  which  I  did  but  assert  to 
be  a  bob,  and  was  answered  Love  is  blind,     I  am  persuaded  your 

considerable  acHitiona  made  to  the  letter,  as  may  appear  by  compariiifi^  them 
together.  This  comparison  win  further  show  that  the  theories,  which  Mr. 
Bowles  has  attempted  to  raise  on  the  variations  of  these  letterH,  both  an  to 
Pope's  having  sappressed  the  exceptionable  passages,  and  his  having  (mrtici. 
pated  with  Cnrll  in  the  sarreptitious  edition  of  his  works,  and  even  corrected 
his  letter.^  for  him,  are  equally  void  of  fonndation. — Roscoc,  1847.  It  has, 
however,  been  too  clearly  proved  that  Popu  did  publish  garbled  copies  of  thoso 
lotters. 

2  D 
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wig  had  never  suffered  this  criticism,  but  on  the  score  of  jour 
head,  and  the  two  eyes  that  are  in  it.  Pray,  when  you  write  to 
me,  talk  of  yourself ;  there  is  nothing  I  so  desire  to  hear  of — talk 
a  great  deal  of  yourself,  that  she,  who  I  always  thought  talked 
best,  may  speak  upon  the  best  subject.  The  shrines  and  rdics 
you  tell  me  of  no  way  engage  my  curiosity.  I  had  ten  times 
rather  go  on  pilgrimages  to  see  one  such  a  face  as  yours  than 
both  St.  John  Baptist's  heads.  I  wish  (since  you  are  grown  so 
covetous  of  golden  things)  you  had  not  only  all  the  fine  statues 
you  talk  of,  but  even  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
set  up,  provided  you  were  to  travel  no  further  than  you  could 
carry  it. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  is  very  edifying.  The  ladies,  with 
respect  to  their  husbands,  seem  to  understand  that  text  literally, 
that  commands  to  bear  one  (jmather's  burdens;  but,  I  fancy, 
many  a  man  there  is  like  Isacu^r — an  ass  betweoi  hot) 
bwrthevia.  I  shall  look  upon  you  no  more  as  a  Christian,  when 
you  pass  from  that  charitable  Court  to  the  land  of  jealousy.  I 
expect  to  hear  an  exact  account  how,  and  at  what  places,  you 
leave  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Art  ides  after  another,  as  you 
approach  to  the  lauds  of  Infidelity.  Pray,  how  far  are  you  got 
already  I  Amidst  the  pomp  of  a  High  Mass  and  the  ravishing 
trills  of  a  Sunday  Opera,  what  did  you  think  of  the  doctriue 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Had  you,  from  your 
heart,  a  reverence  for  Stenihold  and  Hopkins  \^  How  did  your 
Christian  virtues  hold  out  in  so  long  a  voyage  ?  You  have, 
it  seems — without  passing  the  bounds  of  Christendom— out- 
travelled  the  sin  of  fornication ;  in  a  little  time,  you  will  look 
upon  some  others  with  more  patience  than  the  ladies  here  are 
capable  of.     I  reckon  you  will  time  it  so  well,  as  to  make  your 

1  Sternhold,  Groom  of  the  Robes  to  Henry  YIII.  and  Bdward  YI.,  wai 
responsible  for  the  versification  of  some  fifty  of  the  Pjalms.  The  rest  wora 
achieved  by  Hopkins  and  others.  They  retained  their  reputation  and  pbco 
in  the  Anglican  Litargy  antil  superseded  by  Tato  and  Brady  about  l(>90l 
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religion  last  to  the  verge  of  Cbristendom,  that  you  may  discharge 
your  chaplain  (as  humanity  requires)  in  a  place  where  he  may 
find  some  business. 

I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  told — when  I  come  to  follow  you 
through  those  countries — in  how  pretty  a  manner  you  accommo- 
dated yourself  to  the  customs  of  the  true  Musselmen.  They 
will  tell  me  at  what  town  you  practised  to  sit  on  the  sopha  ;  at 
what  village  you  learned  to  fold  a  turban  ;  whore  you  was  bathed 
and  anointed  ;  and  where  you  parted  with  your  black  fuU-boL 
tora.  How  happy  it  must  be,  for  a  gay  young  woman,  to  live  in  a 
country  where  it  is  part  of  religious  worship  to  be  gUliy-headed, 
I  shall  hear,  at  Belgrade,  how  the  good  Basha  received  you 
with  tears  of  joy ;  how  he  was  charmed  with  your  agreeable 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  words  Allah  and  Mahamvied ;  and 
how  earnestly  you  joined  with  him  in  exhorting  your  friend  to 
embrace  that  religion.  But  I  think  his  objection  was  a  just  one 
— ^that  it  was  attended  with  some  circumstances, under  which  he 
could  not  properly  represent  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Lastly,  I 
shall  hear  how,  the  first  night  you  lay  at  Pera,  you  had  a  vision  of 
Mahomet's  Paradise,  and  happily  awaked  without  a  soul ;  from 
which  blessed  moment  the  beautiful  body  was  left  at  full  liberty 
to  perform  all  the  agreeable  functions  it  was  made  for. 

I  see  I  have  done  in  this  letter  as  I  have  often  done  in  your 
company — talked  myself  into  a  good  humour,  when  I  begun  in 
an  ill  one.  The  pleasure  of  addressing  you  makes  me  run  on, 
and  it  is  in  your  own  power  to  shorten  this  letter  as  much  as  you 
please,  by  giving  over  when  you  please.  So  I  will  make  it  no 
longer  by  apologies. 
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To  Mr.  Jeryas. 

Nov.  29,  1716. 

That  you  have  not  heard  from  me  of  late  ascribe  not  to  the 
usual  laziness  of  your  correspondent,  but  to  a  ramble  to  Oxfonl, 
where  your  name  is  mentioned  with  honour,  even  in  a  land 
flowing  with  Tories.  I  had  the  good  fortune  there  to  be  ofteu 
in  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Clarke.^  He  entertained  me  with 
several  drawings,  and  particularly  the  original  designs  of  Inigo 
Jones's  Whitehall.  I  there  saw  and  reverenced  some  of  your 
first  pieces,^  which  future  painters  are  to  look  upon  as  we  poets 
do  on  the  Culex  of  Virgil  and  Batrachom  of  Homer. 

Having  named  this  latter  piece,  give  me  leave  to  ask  what  is 
become  of  Dr.  Parnell  and  his  Frogs?  Ollitusque  Ttieorum 
ohliviscendus  et  iUis,  might  be  Horace's  wish,  but  will  never 
be  mine,  while  I  have  such  nieoruTiia  as  Dr.  Parnell  and  Dr. 
Swift.  I  hope  the  Spring  will  restore  you  to  us,  and  with  you 
all  the  beauties  and  colours  of  Nature.  Not  but  I  congrratulate 
you  on  the  pleasure  you  must  take  in  being  admired  in  your  owu 
country  [Ireland],  which  so  seldom  happens  to  prophets  and 
poets.  But  in  this  you  have  the  advantage  of  poets — you  are 
master  of  an  Art  that  must  prosper  and  grow  rich,  as  long  a^ 
people  love  or  are  proud  of  themselves  or  their  own  persons. 
However,  you  have  stayed  long  enough,  methinks.  to  have 
painted  all   the  numberless   histories  of  old  Ogygia.^     If  you 

1  Dr.  Greorgo  Clarke  had  been  Secretary  at  War  under  William  HI.,  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  under  Anne,  and  Judge  Advocate  under  George  I.  He  repre- 
sented liis  University  in  Parliament  from  Nov.  1717  to  his  death. 

a  Jervas  copied,  says  Horace  Wal pole,  Raphael's  <*  Cartoons  in  little,  and 
Bold  them  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who  became  his  protector  and  furnished  him  with 
money  to  visit  Paris  and  Italy." — E. 

*  The  island  of  Kalypso,  placed  by  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  in  mid -ocean. 
It  was  this  enchanted  palnce  and  the  immortal  charms  of  the  Greek  .Mcina 
that  Ulyssos,  according  to  the  poet,  abandoned  for  his  old  wife — Wiu'iM 
f>rixtuUt  iiHnhi>rtalitati, 
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Lave  begun  to  be  historiccdy  I  recommend  to  your  hand 
the  story  which  every  pious  Irishman  ought  to  begin  with,  that 
of  St.  Patrick,  to  the  end  you  may  be  obliged  (as  Dr.  Pamell 
was  when  he  translated  the  Batrachomuomachia)  to  come  into 
England  to  copy  the  frogs,  and  such  other  vermin  as  were 
never  seen  in  that  land  since  the  time  of  that  confessor. 
I  long  to  see  you  a  history  painter.  You  have  already  done 
enough  for  the  private;  do  something  for  the  public,  and  be 
not  confined,  like  the  rest,  to  draw  only  such  silly  stories  as  our 
own  faces  tell  of  us.  The  Ancients,  too,  expect  you  should  do 
them  right.  Those  statues,  from  which  you  learned  your 
beautiful  and  noble  ideas,  demand  it  as  a  piece  of  gratitude 
from  you,  to  make  them  truly  known  to  all  nations,  in  the 
account  you  intend  to  write  of  their  characters.^  I  hope  you 
think  more  warmly  than  ever  of  that  design. 

As  to  your  inquiry  about  your  house,  when  I  come  within  the 
walls  they  put  me  in  mind  of  those  of  Carthage,  where  your 
friend,  like  the  wandering  Trojan, 

animum  picturd  pascit  inani. 

For  the  spacious  mansion,  like  a  Turkish  caravanserah,  enter- 
tains the  vagabond  with  only  bare  lodging.  I  rule  the  family 
very  ill,  keep  bad  hours,  and  lend  out  your  pictures  about  the 
town.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house.  Frank,'^ 
indeed,  does  all  he  can  in  such  a  circumstance ;  for,  considering 
he  has  a  wild  beast  in  it,  he  constantly  keeps  the  door  chained. 
Every  time  it  is  opened,  the  links  rattle,  the  nisty  hinges  roar. 
The  house  seems  so  sensible  that  you  are  its  support,  that  it  is 
ready  to  drop  in  your  absence :  but  I  still  trust  myself  under 
its  roof,  as  depending  that  Providence  will  preserve  so  many 
Raphaels,  Titians,  and  Guides,  as  are  lodged  in  your  cabinet. 

1  The  projected  treatise  of  Jcrvas  upon  ancient  statues  was  never  written. — £. 
^  Jervas's  man.8t>rvant. 
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Surely  the  sins  of  one  poet  can  hardly  be  so  heavy  as  to  bring 
an  old  house  over  the  heads  of  so  many  painters.  In  a  word, 
your  house  is  falling ;  but  what  of  that  ?    I  am  only  a  lodger.^ 


To  THE  Hon.  Robert  Dioby.* 

June  2,  1717. 
I  had  pleased  myself  sooner  in  writing  to  you,  but  that  I 
have  been  your  successor  in  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  am  not  so 
much  recovered  but  that  I  have  thoughts  of  using  your 
physicians.®  They  are  as  grave  persons  as  any  of  the  Faculty, 
and  (like  the  Ancients)  carry  their  own  medicaments  about  with 
them.  But,  indeed,  the  Moderns  are  such  lovers  of  raillery,  that 
nothing  is  grave  enough  to  escape  them.  Let  them  laugh,  hut 
people  will  still  have  their  opinions.  As  they  think  our  doctors 
asses  to  them,  we  will  think  them  asses  to  our  doctors.  I  am 
glad  you  are  so  much  in  a  better  state  of  health  as  to 
allow  me  to  jest  about  it.  My  concern  when  I  heard  of  your 
danojer  was  so  verv  serious,  that  I  almost  take  it  ill  Dr. 
Evans  **  should  tell  you  of  it,  or  you  mention  it.     I  tell  you  fairly, 

1  Alluding  to  the  story  of  the  Irishman. — Warburton. 

2  Mr.  Dighy,  the  second  son  of  L'lrd  Dii^by,  of  aboat  the  same  age  as  Pope, 
was  born  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  educated  at  Ma^alen  CoIIe^, 
Oxford — thb  College  of  the  family,  it  seems.  He  represented  Warwick  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  ten  years.  lie  was  of  a  very  feeble  constitution,  and, 
cfter  long  lingering,  he  died  in  1732,  and  was  buried  at  Sherborne,  where  an 
epitaph,  in  memory  of  hinuelf  and  his  sister,  by  his  friend,  was  placed  in 
the  Abbey. 

3  Asses  [whose  milk  Digby  nsed]. — Roscoc.  Pope  seems  uot  to  hare  hold 
with  his  friend  Homer,  or  Idomeneus  : 

**  Ifjrpbs  yap  atnip  woXXcty  hrrd^tos  &Xkwv** 
which  may  be  translated  :  "The  physician  is  worth  fifty  laymen." 

^  The  well-known  Epigrammatist,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  It  appears 
from  the  letters  in  the  British  Museum,  that  Evans  was  much  in  the  conii* 
doDce  of  PopCf  as,  indeed,  were  all  who  looked  up  to  him. — Bowles. 
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if  you  and  a  few  more  such  people  were  to  leave  the  world,  I 
would  not  give  sixpence  to  stay  in  it.  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cemed  as  to  the  point,  whether  you  are  to  live  fat  or  lean. 
Most  men  of  wit  or  honesty  are  usually  decreed  to  live  very 
lean.  So  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  it  is  decreed  yon  shall. 
However,  be  comforted,  and  reflect  that  you  will  make  the  better 
busto  for  it. 

It  is  something  particular  in  you,  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
sending  me  your  own  books,  but  to  make  your  acquaintance  con- 
tinue the  frolic.  Mr.  Warton  forced  me  to  take  Gorboduc,^  who 
has  since  done  me  great  credit  with  several  people,  as  it  has  done 
Dryden  and  Oldham  some  diskindness,  in  showing  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  their  Gorboduc  and  this  as  between 
Queen  Anne  and  King  George.  It  is  truly  a  scandal,  that  men 
should  write  with  contempt  of  a  piece  which  they  never  once 
saw  as  those  two  poets  did,  who  were  ignorant  even  of  the  sex, 
as  well  as  sense,  of  Goi'hoditc, 

Adieu  I  I  am  going  to  forget  you.  This  minute  you  took  up 
:;11  my  mind  ;  the  next  I  shall  think  of  nothing  but  the  recon- 
ciliation with  Agamemnon,  and  the  recovery  of  Briseis.  I  shall 
Ik;  Achilles's  humble  servant  these  two  months  (with  the  good 
leave  of  all  my  friends).  I  have  no  ambition  so  strong  at 
present  as  that  noble  one  of  Sir  Salathiel  Lovel,  Recorder  of 
London,*  to   furnish  out  a  decent  and  plentiful  execution  of 

^  Oorhodue  ^ras  the  first  drama  in  oar  language  that  was  like  a  regalar 
trugedj.  It  was  first  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards 
lietorn  Qaeen  Elisabeth,  1561.  It  was  written  bj  Thomas  Saokville,  Lord 
Kaokhurst,  the  original  contriver  oC  the  Mirror  of  Magiatraies,  lie  was 
ftisistcd  in  it  by  Thomas,  a  translator  of  some  of  the  Piahns,  Mr.  Spcnce, 
who  sncceedod  my  father  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  printed  an  edition 
of  Oorborduc  from  this  very  copy  of  Po|>e,  1736.  .  .  .  For  a  full  acconnt  of 
(iorhorduc  soe  the  History  of  English  Poetry  (III.,  636),  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton. — Warton.     It  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspearo  in  Twelfth  Night, 

>  This  allusion,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  id  obscure.  Sir  Salathiel  Level 
was  made  Recorder  in  1692,  and  hold  that  offico  till  170i,  when  he  was  pro. 
motod  to  be  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  During  his  time  the  laws  agaiusi 
the  Papists  were  frequently  enforced. — B. 
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(Ireeks  aud  Trojans.  It  is  not  to  be  expressed  how  heartily  1 
wish  the  death  of  all  Hontier's  heroes,  one  after  another.  The 
Lord  preserve  me  in  the  day  of  battle,  which  is  just  approach, 
ing  I  Join  in  your  prayers  for  xne,  and  know  xne  to  be  always 
yours,  &c 


To  Ladt  Mary  Wortlky  Montagu. 

June,  1717. 

If  to  live  in  the  memory  of  others  have  anything  desirable  in 
it,  it  is  what  you  possess  with  regard  to  me  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  words.  There  is  not  a  day  in  which  your  figure  does 
not  appear  before  me,  your  conversation  return  to  my  thoughts, 
and  every  scene,  place,  or  occasion,  w^here  I  have  enjoyed  them, 
are  as  vividly  painted  as  an  imagination,  equally  wann  and 
tender,  can  be  capable  to  represent  them.  Yet  how  little 
accrues  to  you  from  all  this,  when  not  only  my  wirshe^:,  but  tlie 
very  expressions  of  tlieni,  can  hardly  ever  arrive  to  be  known 
to  vou !  I  cannot  tell  whether  vou  have  seen  half  tlie  letters  J 
have  writ,  but,  if  you  have,  I  have  not  said  in  them  half  what 
I  designed  to  say ;  and  you  have  seen  but  a  faint,  slic^lit, 
timorous  tchant'illon  of  what  my  spirit  suggests,  and  my  haiul 
follows  slowly  and  imperfectly,  indeed  unjustly,  because  di*-- 
creetlv  and  reservedly.  When  vou  told  me  there  was  no  wav 
left  for  our  correspondence  but  by  merchant  ships,  I  watclieil 
ever  since  for  any  that  set  out,  and  this  is  the  first  I  could  learn 
of.  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  it  to  Mr.  Congreve  (whose  letters, 
with  my  Lady  Rich's,  accompany  this).  However,  I  was 
impatient  enough  to  venture  to  enquire  from  Mr.  MethuouV 
i)llice.     If  they  have  miscarried,  you  have  lost  nothing  but  such 
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wonk  aud  wishes  as  I  reptuit  every  day  iu  your  memory  and  for 
your  welfare.  I  have  had  thoughts  of  causing  what  I  write  for 
the  future  to  be  traoscribed,  and  to  send  copies  by  more  ways 
tliaL  one,  that  one  at  least  might  have  a  chance  to  reach  you. 

My  eyesight  is  grown  so  bad.  that  I  have  left  ofE  all  corres. 
poudence,  except  with  yourself;  in  which,  methinks,  I  am  like 
those  people  who  abandon  aud  abstract  themselves  from  all  that 
are  alxiut  them  (with  whom  they  might  have  business  and  iuter. 
course),  to  employ  their  address  as  only  to  invisible  and  distant 
beings,  whose  good  oliices  aud  favours  caimot  reach  them  in  a 
long  time,  if  at  all.  If  I  hear  from  you,  1  look  upon  it  as  little 
less  than  a  miracle,  an  extraordinary  visitation  from  another 
world  ;  it  13  a  liort  of  dream  of  an  i^reeable  thing,  which 
Kiib^istK  no  more  to  me.  But,  however,  it  is  such  a  dream  an 
exceeds  most  of  the  dull  realities  of  my  life.  Indeed,  what 
with  ill-health  and  ill.fortuue,  I  am  grown  so  stupidly  philo- 
sophical as  to  have  no  thought  about  me  that  deserves  the  name 
of  warm  or  iiueli/,  but  that  which  sometimes  awakens  me  into 
an  imagination  that  I,  may  yet  see  you  again.  Compassionate 
a  poet,  w))o  has  lost  all  manner  of  romantic  ideafi,  except  a  few 
that  hover  aWut  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont — not  so  much 
lor  the  fine  sound  of  their  names  as  to  raise  up  images  of 
Ijcander,  who  was  drowned  iu  crossiug  the  sea  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  fair  Hero.^  This  were  a  destiny  less  to  be  lamented  than 
what  we  are  told  of  the  poor  Jew,  one  of  your  interpreter:-, 
who   was   beheaded  at   Belgrade    as  a    spy.'     I  confess  such  a 

1  Stx;  tho  cbarmiiig  poem   o[   Hiru  anti  Lcaniter,  uf  Mustoaa,  and  Ovid's 

s  Mr.  Wortloy,  in  a  \eltor  datod  Pera,  2  August,  1716  (O.S,),  amony  Iha 
OlGuiiil  paiHT!!  lit  the  Embunxj  io  the  StuU'-Papcr  (>fEn?,  alliidra  to  lliiii  cir. 
curDdUiiL-c  as  fiilloirs  ;  "  It  is  luiid,  in  a  Uuli.'li  (iHictto.  tliat  a  Jcir,  who  uamo 
with  nie  tn  Itolgradii,  WuB  Ihore  litti>(fi'd  hb  a  »|iy.  Tlie  Ji.ir  wiis  not  onlj  vary 
wril  with  Ihc  BaHh]i  uf  Bolgrudu  that  kiiuw  him,  hui  at  Adrianoplc,  where  l.a 
lived.  Oc  went  uft«n  to  Ibc  hotises  of  lliusc  that  vrrrr  in  tho  gicuttst  oni|iJ'iy, 
mcnti,  and  nas  •roll  rcueived  hj  the-n." — C.  W.  D. 
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death  would  have  been  a  great  disappointmeDt  to  me;  and 
believe  Jacob  Tonson  will  hardly  venture  to  visit  you,  after 
this  news.     .     •     . 

I  make  not  the  least  question  but  you  could  give  me  great 
icLairdsa&menta  upon  many  passages  in  Homer,  since  you  have 
been  enlightened  by  the  same  sun  that  inspired  the  father  of 
poetry.  You  are  now  glowing  under  the  climate  that  animated 
him :  you  may  see  his  images  rising  more  boldly  about  you,  in 
the  very  scenes  of  his  story  and  action:  you  may  lay  the 
immortal  work  on  some  broken  column  of  a  hero's  sepulchre, 
and  read  the  Fall  of  Troy  in  the  shade  of  a  Trojan  ruin.  But 
if,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  so  many  heroes,  you  have  not  the  heart 
to  pass  over  that  sea  where  once  a  lover  perished,  you  may,  at 
least,  at  ease  in  your  own  window  contemplate  the  fields  of 
Asia,  in  such  a  dim  and  remote  praspect  as  you  have  of  Homer 
in  my  translation.  I  send  you,  therefore,  with  this  the  third 
volume  of  the  Iliud,  and  as  many  other  things  as  fill  a  wooden 
box,  directed  to  Mr.  Wortley.  Among  the  rest,  you  hive  all  I 
am  worth — that  is,  my  Works.  There  are  few  things  iu  them 
but  what  you  have  already  seen,  except  the  Epistle  of  Elo'tSfi  to 
Ahelard,  in  which  you  will  find  one  passage  that  I  cannot  tell 
whether  to  wish  you  should  unden>tand  or  not. 

For  the  news  in  London,  I  will  sum  it  up  in  short.  We  have 
masquerades  in  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  of  Mr.  Heidekers 
institution.^  They  are  very  frequent,  yet  the  adventures  are 
not  so  numerous  but  that  of  my  Lady  Mohun  ^  still  makes  the 
chief  fiooire.  Her  marriage  to  vounor  Mordaunt,  and  all  its 
circumstances,  I  suppose  you  will  have  from  Lady  Rich  or  MiF5 
Griffith.     The    political    state    is    under   great   divisions — the 

1  Heydegger,  the  celebrated  introdncer  of  Masquerades.  He  is  allnded  to 
Id  the  Dunciad. — C.  W.  D. 

3  Widow  of  Lore  Mohnn,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  in  1712.  [See  T^etters  of  Swift  to  Esther  Johnson.]  She  married 
Colonel  Charles  Mordaunt,  a  neph«w  of  Pope's  friend,  Lord  Peterborongh- 
Mordaunt  was  her  third  hui<band,  and  was  mach  jouagor  than  his  wife.-* 
C.  W.  D. 
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parties  of  Walpole  and  Stanhope  as  violent  as  Whig  and  Tory. 
The  K.  and  P.^  continue  two  [opposed]  names.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  coalition,  but  at  the  masquerade.  However,  the 
Princess  is  a  dissenter  from  it,  and  has  a  very  small  party  in  so 
unmodish  a  separation. 

The  last  I  received  from  your  hands  was  from  Peterwaradin. 
It  gave  me  the  joy  of  thinking  you  in  good  health  and  humour. 
One  or  two  expressions  in  it  are  too  generous  ever  to  be 
forgotten  by  me.  I  writ  a  very  melancholy  one  just  before, 
which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanyan,  to  be  forwarded  through 
Hungary.  It  would  have  informed  you,  how  meanly  I  thought 
of  tlie  pleasures  of  Italy,  without  the  qualification  of  your 
company,  and  that  mere  statues  and  pictures  are  not  more  cold 
to  me  than  I  to  them.  I  have  had  but  four  of  your  letters : 
I  have  sent  several,  and  wish  I  knew  how  many  you  have 
received.  For  God's  sake,  Madam,  send  to  me  as  often  as  you 
can,  in  the  dependence  that  there  is  no  man  breathing  more 
constantly,  or  more  anxiously,  mindful  of  you.  Tell  me  that 
you  are  well,  tell  me  that  your  little  son  is  well,  tell  me  that 
your  dog  (if  you  have  one)  is  well.  Defraud  me  of  no  one 
thiug  that  pleases  you :  for,  whatever  that  is,  it  will  please  me 
better  than  anything  else  can  do.     I  am  always  yours. 


To  Db.  Parnell,* 

July  6,  1717. 

I  write  to  you  as  a  friend,  without  apology  or  study,  without 
intending  to  appear  anythin ;  but  what  I  am,  and  without  so 
much  as  thinking  I  stand  in  need  of  any  excuses  or  ceremonies 
for  doing  so.     If  it  were  otherwise,  how  many  pretty  things 

1  Qeorgo  tlio  First  and  his  sod,  the  Prinoo  of  Wales,  who  wore  at  this  tiino 
at  open  rupture. — C.  W.  D. 
*  From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray .'—E. 
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might  be  said  for  my  sileuce,  and  what  ingeuioiLs  turns  might 
be  given  to  yours, — that,  as  soon  as  you  have  obliged  a  man, 
you  quite  forget  it,  and  that  I  know  nothing  is  so  ungratefid  to 
you  as  thanks.  To  tell  you  that  your  translation  of  the 
Batrachomuomachia  is  an  excellent  piece  is  no  more  than 
everybody  now  knows,  and  to  say  that  I  like  it  still  the  better, 
and  am  more  in  your  debt  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  because  it 
was  done  at  my  desire,  is  no  more  than  you  know  already ;  and 
to  acquaint  you  that  there  is  not  one  man  of  any  taste  who  does 
not  approve  the  whole,  verse  and  prose,  is  (after  all  that  modesty 
may  fancy  it  thinls)  no  more  than  what  you  must  needs  give 
a  good  guess  at. 

The  other  pieces  you  entrusted  to  my  care  lie  preserved  with 
the  same  veneration  as  relics,  but  I  look  upon  them  with 
greater  pleasure  when  I  reflect  that  the  owner  of  them  is  yet 
living,  though,  indeed,  you  live  to  me  but  as  a  saint  or  separated 
spirit,  whose  sight  I  must  never  enjoy,  though  I  am  always  sure 
of  his  good  offices.  It  is  through  your  mediation  that  Homer 
is  to  1x3  saved, — I  mean  mv  Homer,  and,  if  vou  could  vet  throw 
some  houi*s  away  rather  u[>ou  me  than  liim,  in  suggesting  some 
remarks  upon  his  13tli,  14th,  loth,  and  IGth  books,  it  would  Ik? 
charitable  beyond  expression ;  for  I  am  very  backward  in  this 
year's  task,  through  the  interruption  of  many  different  cares 
and  distractions,  to  which  none  but  as  intimate  and  tender  a 
friend  as  you  ought  to  be  privy.  I  could  imload  upon  you  with 
much  comfort  and  confidence ;  but  the  ven'  things  I  comphiin  of 
prevent  my  seeing  you  in  Ireland,  which  else  I  had  done  thi> 
bummer. 

I  have,  before  I  was  aware,  run  into  my  own  affairs  too  far, 
when  I  only  meant  to  have  told  you  the  reason  that  your  [K)eui< 
are  not  published.  Tlie  present  violent  bent  to  politics  and 
earnest  animosities  of  parties,  which  grow  within  one  another  .-o 
fa-t.  tliat  one  would  think  even  every  >ini:le  heart  wa>  brt.H.Hliiiii 
a   worm   to   de^^trov    ilself  — thcjic  have   lett   no  room  for  anv 
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tlioiiglit  but  those  of  mischief  to  oue  auotlier.  The  Muses  are 
all  niu  mad  and  turned  bacchanals,  and  a  poet  now  inay  be  like 
Amphion,  and  sing  with  the  stones  about  hi^  ears.  This  is  my 
case,  whose  Works  my  lookseller  would  publisli  at  such  a 
juncture  that  I  take  it  to  be  tempting  Providence.  I  send 
tlieni  you  all,  and  I  think  thera  but  a  poor  return  for  tlio.se  fine 
lines  you  allowed  me  to  print  in  the  front  of  them. 

I  must  never  forgcl  my  obligations  to  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  I  hope  you  never  omit  to  acquaint  him  with  all 
that  esteem,  ai^eotiou,  and  remembrance,  which  them  is  uo 
putting  upon  paper,  and  which  can  only  be  felt  in  tlie  heart. 
You  will  also  put  Dr.  Ellwood  and  Mr.  Ward  in  mtud  of  me, 
aiuih  of  whom  I  have  desired,  by  Mr.  Jervas,  to  accept  of  all  I 
am  worth — that  ie  to  say,  my  poems. 

Gay  is  going  for  France  next  week  in  compiiny  with  the 
lat«  Secretary,  Puli«ney,  I  remain  within  four  miles  of 
London,  a  man  of  business  and  poetry,^  from  lioth  of  which  I 
pray  to  be  delivered.  I  am  alway.s  the  same  in  one  respect- 
that  is,  always  yours  most  sincerely. 


To  THs  HissBS  Tf.rrsa  akd  M.irtua  Blods't.* 

Sop.  13,  I7I7. 
You  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  him  a  dull  correspondent, 
whom  you  have  known  so  long  for  a  dull  comp,inion.      And 
though  1  am  pretty  sensible  that,  if  I  have  any  wit,  I  may  as 

>  At  CbJBwick. 

>  Poblished  in  cd.  of  1735,  not  reproduced  in  Qiiartn.  Rcsppcared  in  Coop«r 
(1737).  Mr.  Carrathers  giroa  eitrtwita  froni  the  uriginal,  which  is,  he  mya, 
dated  13th  Sept.,  1717.  Bat  the  reader  mnst  remember  that  there  wcru  aut 
only  omiMions  and  altcratioDS,  but  intorpoIatioDS,  in  the  letter  when  pob- 
linhed :  for  einmpio,  the  accoant  of  the  death  of  BadutilTc,  wliicli  luoL  pluce 
ie  1714,  au'l  wliiiih  was  here  iDaorteil  rmm  a  supprcssixl  Mtcr  writtun  iu 
WU,  ia  proof  how  Pogw  altered  lliu  lulters  ud  piiblicatioa.— C.W.li. 
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well  write  to  show  it  as  not ;  yet  I  will  content  myself  with 
giving  you  as  plain  a  history  of  my  pilgrimage  as  Purchas^ 
himself,  or  as  John  Bunyan  could  do  of  his  walking  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  &c. 

First,  then,  I  went  by  water  to  Hampton  Court,  unattended  by 
all  but  my  own  virtues,  which  were  not  of  so  modest  a  nature 
as  to  keep  themselves  or  me  concealed :  for  I  met  the  Prince, 
with  all  his  ladies,  on  horseback,  coming  from  hunting.  Mrs. 

B and  Mrs.  L— —  *  took  me  into  protection  (contrary  to 

the  laws  against  harbouring  papists),  and  gave  me  a  dinner,  with 
something  I  like  better — ^an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Mrs. 
H.  We  all  agreed  that  the  life  of  a  Maid  of  Honour  was,  of  all 
things,  the  most  miserable  ;  and  wished  that  every  woman,  who 
envied  it,  had  a  specimen  of  it  To  eat  Westphalia  ham  in 
a  morning,  ride  over  hedges  and  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks, 
come  home  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  a  fever,  and  (what  is 
worse  a  hundred  times)  with  a  red  mark  in  the  forehead  from 
an  uneasy  hat,*  all  this  may  qualify  them  to  make  excellent 
wives  for  foxhunt ers,  and  bear  abundance  of  ruddy-complexioned 
children.  As  soon  as  they  can  wipe  off  the  sweat  of  the  day, 
they  must  simper  an  hour,  and  catch  cold,  in  the  Princess's 
apartment:  from  thence  (as  Shakspeare  has  it)  to  dinner 
With  what  appetite  they  may — and,  after  that,  till  midnight, 
walk,  work,  or  think,  which  they  please.  I  can  easily  believe  no 
lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a  rookerv,  is  more 
contemplative  than  this  Court ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  need  only 
tell  you,  Mrs.  L[epell]  walked  with  me  three  or  four  hours  bv 
moonlight,  and  we  met  no  creature  of  any  quality  but  the  King, 

*  Author  of  Parc/wis  hi§  Pilgrimage  :  or  Relations  of  the  World,  &c. ;  and  of 
Hnklytus  Posthumus :  or  Purchas  hit  Pilgrimes,  Containing  a  History  ttf  ths 
World  in  Sea  Voyages  and  Land  Travels.     Died  1626. 

s  Mary  Bellenden  and  Mary  Lepell,  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Prinoesi  (of 
Wales).     Mrs.  H.  is  Mrs.  Howard.    The  Prince  was  the  future  George  XL 

•  «*  Beaver  hat "  in  orig.— C.  W.  D. 
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who  gave  audience  to  the  Vice-Cbamberloin,  all  alone,  under  tbe 
garden  wall.' 

In  short,  I  heard  of  no  ball,  assembly,  ba£set.table,  or  aoy 
place  where  two  or  three  were  gathered  together,  except  Uadam 
Kilmant^gg's :  to  wliicb  I  had  the  honour  of  being  invited,  and 
the  grace  to  stay  away.     I  was  heartily  tired,  aud  posted  to  ' 

park.     There  we  had  an  excellent  discourse  of  quackery.     Dr. 

S [Sbadwell  ?]    was  mentioned  with  honour.     Lady 

walked  a  whole  hour  abroad  without  dying  after  it,  at  least  in 
the  time  I  stayed,  though  she  seemed  to  be  fainting,  and  had 
couvitlsive  motions  several  times  in  her  head.  I  arrived  iu  the 
Forest  by  Tuesday  noon,  having  fled  from  the  face  (I  wish  I 
could  say  the  homed  face)  of  Uose'^,  wlio  dined  in  the  midway 
thither.  I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  those  woods,  where  I 
have  60  often  enjoyed  a  book  and  a  friend.  I  made  a  hymn  as 
I  passed  through,  which  ended  with  a  sigh,  that  I  will  not  tell 
you  the  meaning  of. 

Your  doctor  is  gone  the  way  of  all  his  patients,  and  was 
hard  put  to  it,  how  to  dispo^ie  of  an  estate  miserably  uu. 
wieldly  and  splendidly  unusefultobim.  Sir  Samuel  Garth  says, 
that  for  Radcliffe  to  leave  a  library  was  as  if  an  eunuch  should 

found  a  seraglio.'     Dr.  S lately  told  a  lady,  be  wondered 

she  could  be  alive  after  him.  She  made  answer,  she  wondered 
at  it  for  two  reasons — because  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  dead,  and 
because  Dr.  S.  was  living.     I  am,  &c. 

1  ThU  [the  Inat  Mntenoe],  I  a 
verf  like  a  passage  in  a  letter 
C.  W.  D. 

*  Becaaae  it  waa  notorioaa  tbat  he  had  little  leamiDg:  bat  he  poasMsed 
what  was  better — nODderCnl  aagacit;  aud  penutrstioD  in  judging  of  d' 
Or.  loimg  baa  tbe  same  nmilc  in  bin  weond  Satire  :— 
"UDleamed  men  of  books  asanme  tbe  cara, 
Aa  RnnncbB  *re  the  Qaardiuu  of  tbe  Fair." — Warton. 
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To  THE  DUCHKSS  OF  HAMILTON.* 

London,  Oct  [1717?] 

Mrs.  Whitworth  (wlio,  as  her  epitaph  on  Twitnam  Highwa} 
assures  us,  had  attained  to  as  much  perfection  and  purity  as  any 
since  the  Apostles)  ^  is  now  deposited,  according  to  her  own 
orders,  between  a  fig  tree  and  a  vine,  there  to  be  found  at  the 
last  resurrection.  I  am  just  come  from  seeing  your  Grace  in 
much  the  like  situation — between  a  honeysuckle  and  a  rose 
bush  ;  where  you  are  to  continue  as  long  as  canvas  can  last.  I 
suppose  the  painter  by  those  emblems  intended  to  intimate,  on 
the  one  hand,  your  Grace's  sweet  disposition  to  your  friend<, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  show  you  are  near  enough  related  to  tho 
Tliistle  of  Scotland  to  deserve  the  same  motto  with  regard  to 
your  enemies:  Nemo  me  impvne  lacessef.  Lord  William  will 
conMer  this  Latine,  if  vou  send  it  to  Thistleworth. 

The  two  foregoing  periods,  methinks,  are  so  mystical,  leameil, 
and  peqjlexed,  that  if  you  have  any  statesmen  or  divines  aUnit 
you,  they  cannot  choo<;e  but  be  pleased  with  them.  One  divine 
vou  cannot  be  without,  fis  a  crood  Christian,  and  a  statesman 
VOU  havelatelv  had,  for  I  hear  mv  Lord  Selkirk  ha<  l>een  with 
you.  But  (that  I  may  not  be  unintelligible  quite  to  the  l)ott*Mii 
of  this  page)  I  must  tell  your  Grace,  in  English,  that  I  have 
made  a  painter  bestow  the  aforesaid  ornaments  round  about  you 

1  So  far  as  I  know,  this  letter  first  appf'ared  in  tht»  Annwtl  Reiister^  IT'U. 
p.  222  :  bnt  most  probably  copied  from  a  newspaper  or  majrazine  :  but  I  haM» 
never  seen  the  original.  I  believe  1717  to  be  the  ('ate*. — C.W.D.  The 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  the  widow  of  the  Duke  who  was  killed  in  a  dud 
with  Lord  Mohan.     Sec  Letters  of  Swift  to  Esther  Johnson. 

2  This  epitaph  is  thus  referred  to  in  Theobald's  Cenanr,  No.  27,  for  Jane  10, 
1717  : — "I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  taking  notice  of  a  monument, 
which  has  more  ostentation  in  it  than  is  decent  on  these  €M>casions.  It  i* 
erected  on  the  side  of  a  garden  wall,  on  the  entranc;.^  to  the  town  of  TwickeL- 
hani,  under  which  are  laid  the  ashes  of  Mrs.  Whitsjn  [so  he  S))el!s  the  namf^, 
a  (Quaker,  and  over  which  the  iusciiptiou  is  en^jravcd  in  atone." — C.W.D, 
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(for  upon  you  there  needs  none),  and  I  am,  upon  the  whole, 
pleased  with  my  picture  beyond  espreesion.  I  may  now  say 
of  your  picture,  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world  the  likest  you, 
except  yourself ;  as  a  cautious  person  once  said  of  an  elephant — 
it  was  the  biggest  in  the  world,  except  itself. 

You  see,  Uadam,  it  is  not  impossible  for  you  to  be  compared 
to  an  elephant,  and  you  must  give  me  leave  to  show  you  one  may 
carry  on  the  Bimile.  An  elephant  never  bends  his  knees,  and  I 
am  told  your  Grace  says  no  prayers.  An  elephant  has  a  most 
remarkable  command  of  his  snout,  and  so  has  your  Grace  when 
you  imitate  my  Lady  Orkney.'  An  elephant  is  a  great  lover  of 
men,  and  so  is  your  Grace  for  all  I  know ;  though,  from  your 
partiality  to  myself,  I  should  rather  think  you  loved  little 
children.     .     ,     , 

I  b^  Mr.  Blondel  may  know  Dr.  Logg '  has  received  ordina. 
tion,  and  enters  upon  his  function  this  winter  at  Mrs.  Blount's. 
They  have  chosen  this  innocent  man  for  their  confessor:  and  I 
believe  most  Boman  Catholic  ladies,  that  have  any  sins,  will 
follow  their  example.  This  good  priest  will  be  of  the  order  of 
Melchizedec,  a  priest  for  ever,  and  serve  a  family  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  He  will  stand  in  a  comer  aa  quietly  as  a 
clock,  and,  being  wound  up  once  a  week,  strike  up  a  loud  aUrum 
to  sin,  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Nay,  if  the  Christian  religion 
should  be  abolished  (as,  indeed,  there  is  great  reason  to  expect  it 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  L^slature),  he  might,  at  worst,  make 
an  excellent  bonfire,  which  is  all  that  (upon  s  change  of  religion) 
can  be  desired  from  a  heretic.  I  do  not  hope  your  Grace  should 
be  converted ;  but,  however,  I  wish  you  would  call  at  Mrs.  B's 
out  of  curiosity.  To  meet  people  one  likes  is  thought  by  some 
the  best  reason  for  going  to  church,  and  I  dare  promise  you  will 

1  Sm  Lettora  of  Swift,  page  131. 

■  A  [oka  maj  h«ra  be  intended,  for,  in  what  I  bplicT*  to  be  the  anawer  of 
the  Ouchew,  she  ipeakt  of  "  fattier  LwKg."— C.  W.  D. 
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like  one  another.     They  ^  are  extremely  your  servants,  or  else 
I  should  not  think  them  my  friends. 

I  ought  to  keep  up  the  custom,  and  ask  you  to  send  me  some- 
thing.  Therefore,  pray,  iladam,  send  me  yourself,  that  is,  a 
letter,  and  pray  make  haste  to  bring  up  yourself,  that  is,  all  I 
value,  to  town.  I  am,  with  the  truest  respect,  the  least  ceremony, 
aad  the  most  zeal,  &c. 


To  Db.  Attebbuky.* 

Nov.  20, 1717. 

I  am  truly  obliged  by  your  kind  condolence  on  my  father  s 
death,  and  the  desire  you  express  that  I  should  improve  this 
incident  to  my  advantage.®  I  know  your  Lordship's  friendship 
to  me  is  so  extensive,  that  you  include  in  that  wish  both  my 
spiritual  and  my  temporal  advantage  ;  and  it  is  what  I  owe  to 
that  friendship  to  open  my  mind  unreservedly  to  you  on  this 
head. 

It  is  true  I  have  lost  a  parent  for  whom  no  gains  I  could 
make  would  be  any  equivalent.  But  that  was  not  my  only  tie ; 
I  thank  God,  another  still  remains  (and  long  may  it  remain)  of 
the  same  tender  nature.     Oenetrix    est  viihi,  and  excase  me .  if 

1  The  Bloaats  of  Mapledarham. 

'  Bishop  of  Rochester.  By  his  zeal  in  the  Tory  and  High  Charch  inton'st 
he  had  rapidly  attained,  in  succession,  the  posts  of  Canon,  Dean,  and  Bishop. 

3  Atterbury  had  written  :  *'  When  you  have  paid  the  debt  of  tendernest 
▼ou  '>we  to  the  memory  of  a  father,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  turn  ynar 
tbougtits  towards  improving  that  accident  to  your  own  ease  and  happiDt>tf#. 
Yoa  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  pursue  that  method  of  thinking  and  liviuE: 
which  you  like  best."  The  Bishop  suggests  the  secession  of  Pope  from  tbe 
r*hurch  to  which  he  only  nominally,  but  constantly,  adhered. 
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I  say  with  Eiiryalus : 

Neqiteam  lachi^ymas  perferre  parentis.^ 
A  rigid  diviue  may  call  it  a  carnal  tie,  but  sure  it  is  a  virtHoiw 
one.     At  lea.4t,  I  am  more  certAin  that  it  is  a  duty  of  nntitre  to 
preserve  a  good  parent's  life  and  happiness  than  I  am  of  any 
speculative  point  whatever : 

Ignaram.  hvjiui  qnndcnnque  pericli 
Hanc  erjo  nunc  linq>iam  i 
For  she,  my  Lord,  woiild  think  this  separation  more  grievoiie 
than  any  other,  ami  I,  for  my  part,  know  as  little  ba  poor 
EuryaluR  did  of  the  siiccesaof  such  an  adventure  :  for  an  adven- 
ture it  is,  and  no  small  one,  in  spite  of  the  most  positive 
divinity  I  Whether  the  change  would  l>e  to  my  spiritual 
advantage,  God  only  knows.  This  I  know,  that  I  mean  as 
well  in  the  religion  I  now  profeRS  as  I  can  possibly  ever  do  in 
another.  Can  a  man,  who  thinks  so,  justify  a  change,  even  if 
he  thought  both  equally  good !  To  such  an  one  the  part  of 
joining  with  any  one  body  of  Christians  might,  perhaps,  be 
easy ;  but  I  think  it  would  not  be  so,  to  renounce  the  other. 

Your  Lordship  has,  formerly,  advised  me  to  read  the  best 
controversies  between  the  Churches.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  { 
I  did  so  at  fourteen  years  old,  for  I  loved  reading,  and  my  father 
had  no  other  books  :  there  was  a  Collection  of  all  t)iat  had  been 
written,  on  both  sides,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second. 
I  warmed  my  head  with  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  I 
found  myself  a  papist  and  a  proteitant  by  turns,  nccordtng  to 
Vie  hi»t.  book  I  read.  I  am  afraid  most  seekers  are  iu  the  same 
case,  and,  when  they  stop,  they  are  not  so  properly  converted  as 
oatwittM.'    You  see   how  little  glory  you  would  gain    by  my 

■  See  lEiisit  IX.  for  Ihe  p|iisode  of  Euryaln*  and  tCiaus.  Tbe  next  allaaidn  is 
tn  Creiisa,  wife  el  ^Of a«,  at  the  burninf;  oF  Troy. — ('Rn.  tl.) 

'  Compare  the  arconnt  of  Gibbon's  l^mporary  converalon  to  Cathorioism  na 
(riren  l>y  himseir  in  hia  lf<moirit.  Gibbon  waa  aiitpen  jea,n  of  age  at  lb* 
tiaiBof  liiaconcersm.. 
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conversion.  And,  after  all,  I  verily  believe  your  Lordship  and 
I  are  both  of  the  snme  religion,  if  we  were  thoroughly  under, 
stood  by  one  another,  and  that  all  honest  and  reasonable 
Christians  would  be  so,  if  they  did  but  talk  enough  together 
every  day,  and  had  nothing  to  do  together  but  to  serve  God,  and 
live  in  peace  with  their  neighbour. 

As  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  question,  I  can  have  no  dispute 
with  you.  It  is  certain  all  the  beneficial  circumstances  of  life, 
and  all  the  shining  ones,  lie  on  the  part  you  would  invite  me 
to.^  But,  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  fancy,  what  I  think  you 
do  but  fancy,  that  I  have  any  talents  for  active  life,  I  want 
health  for  it,  and,  besides,  it  is  a  real  truth,  I  have  less  inclina. 
tion  (if  possible)  than  ability.  Contemplative  life  is  not  only 
my  scene,  but  it  is  my  habit  too.  I  begun  my  life  where  most 
people  end  theirs,  with  a  disrelish  of  all  that  the  world  call 
ambition.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  called  so,  for  to  me  it 
always  seemed  to  be  rather  stooping  than  dimbing,  I  will  tell 
you  my  political  and  religious  sentiments  in  a  few  words.  In  my 
politics,  I  think  no  further  than  how  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my 
life,  in  any  Government  imder  which  I  live,  nor  in  my  religion, 
than  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  conscience  in  any  Church  with 
which  I  communicate.  I  hope  all  Churches  and  all  Governments 
are  so  far  of  God,  as  they  are  rightly  understood  and  rightly 
administered ;  ^  and,  where  they  are,  or  may  be,  w^reng,  I  leave 
it  to  God  alone  to  mend  or  reform  them  ;  which,  whenever  He 
does,  it  must  be  by  greater  instruments  than  I  am. 

I  am  not  a  papist,  for  I  renounce  the  temporal  invasions  of 
the   papal   power,   and  detest  their  arrogated   authority  over 

^  The  Catholics,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  at  this  time,  and  for 
another  century,  lay  nnder  political  disabilities. 

'  A    sort   of   theological   indifferentism   ^hich  he  has  embodied   in  bis 
Essay  on  Man : — 

"  For  modes  of  Faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight : 
ilis  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right^'*  fto. 
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princes  and  states.  I  am  a  Catholic,^  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word.  If  I  was  born  under  an  absolute  prince,  I  would  be 
a  quiet  subject :  but  I  thank  God  I  was  not.  I  have  a  due 
sense  of  the  excellence  of  the  British  Constitution.  In  a  word, 
the  things  I  have  always  wished  to  see  are,  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  or  a  French  Catholic,  or  a  Spanish  Catholic,  but  a  true 
Catholic:  not  a  King  of  Whigs,  or  a  King  of  Tories,  but  a 
King  of  England :  which  God  of  His  mercy  grant  his  present 
Majesty  may  be,  and  all  future  Majesties.  You  see,  my  Lord, 
I  end  like  a  preacher.  This  is  Sermo  ad  derum  not  ad 
populum.^  Believe  me,  with  infinite  obligation  and  sincere 
thanks,  ever  yours,  &c. 


To  THE    Hon.  Bobkat  Dioby. 

LondoTii  March  31,  1718. 

To  convince  you  how  little  pain  I  give  myself  in  correspond, 
ing  with  men  of  good  nature  and  good  understanding,  you  see 
I  omit  to  answer  your  letters  till  a  time  when  another  man 
would  be  ashamed  to  own  he  had  received  them.  If,  therefore, 
you  are  ever  moved,  on  my  accoimt,  by  that  spirit  which  I  take 
to  be  as  familiar  to  you  as  a  quotidian  ague,  I  mean  the  spirit 
of  goodness,  pray  never  stint  it  in  any  fear  of  obliging  me  to  a 
civility  beyond  my  natural  inclination.  I  dare  trust  you.  Sir, 
not  only  with  my  folly  when  I  write,  but  with  my  negligence 
when  I  do  not ;  and  expect  equally  your  pardon  for  either. 

If  I  knew  how  to  entertain  you  through  this  paper,  it  should 

1  Were  words  and  names  naed  grammatioallj  and  reasonablj,  he  seems 
to  imply,  a  Caihclic  would  be  employed  to  mean  a  person  of  cosmopolitan  and 
scleetie  sympathies. 

s  He  means  (but,  perhaps,  did  not  expect  to  be  too  liieraUy  interpreted) 
that  he  does  not  wish  his  opinion  here  expressed  to  be  divalged. 
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be  spotted  and  diversified  with  conceits  all  over.  You  should  be 
put  out  of  bi'eath  with  laughter  at  each  sentence,  and  pause 
at  each  period,  to  look  back  over  how  much  wit  you  have  pas!>ed. 
But  I  have  found  by  experience  that  people  now.a^ays  regard 
Writing  as  little  as  they  do  Preaching :  the  most  we  can  hope, 
is  to  be  heard  just  with  decency  and  patience,  once  a  week,  by 
folks  in  the  country.  Here  in  town  we  hum  over  a  piece  of  fine 
writing,  and  we  wliistle  at  a  sermon.  The  Stage  is  the  only 
pliice  we  seem  alive  at.  There,  indeed,  we  stare,  and  roar,  and 
clap  hands  for  King  George  and  the  Government.  As  for  all 
other  virtues  but  this  loyalty,  they  are  an  absolute  train,  so  ill- 
dressed  that  men,  women,  and  children  Wimy  them  out  of  all  good 
conipauy.  Humility  knocks  so  sneak  ingly  at  the  door,  that 
every  footman  outraps  it,  and  makes  it  give  way  to  the  free 
entrance  of  Pride,  Prodigality,  and  Vain-Glory. 

Aly  Lady  Scudamore,^  from  having  rusticated  in  your  com. 
pany  too  long,  really  behaves  herself  scandalously  among  us. 
iShe  pretends  to  open  her  eyes  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun, 
and  to  sleep  because  it  is  night;  drinks  tea  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  is  thought  to  have  said  her  prayers  before;  talks, 
without  any  manner  of  shame,  of  good  books,  and  has  not  seen 
Cibber's  play  of  the  No)u Juror. ^  I  rejoiced  the  other  day  lo 
see  a  libel  on  her  toilet,  wliich  gives  me  some  hope  that  you 
liave,  at  least,  a  taste  of  scandal  left  you,  in  defect  of  all  other 
vices. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  heartily  wish  you  well :  but  as  I 
cannot  entirely  desire  the  ruin  of  all  the  joys  of  this  city,  so  all 
that  remains  is  to  wish  you  would  keep  your  happiness  to  your- 
selves, that  the  happiest  here  may  not  die  with  envy  at  a  bliss 
whicli  they  cannot  attain  to. 

I  Lady  Scndaraore  was  connected  wiU\  the  Digbys  by  marriage. — Bowleg. 

'^  Gibber  always  insisted  that  this  comedy,  founded  on  the  admirabltf 
I'lirtuffc  of  Moliore,  was  the  chief  causo  of  our  author's  resentment  Hpiinbt 
him.  It  mot  with  great  succtss  on  tlie  stage. — Wartou.  It  came  out  iti  the 
>\ inter  ol  1 7 17. 
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To  THE  Hon.  Bobebt  Digby. 

July  20,  1720. 

Your  kind  desire  to  know  the  state  of  my  health  had  not  been 
unsatisfied  so  long,  had  not  that  ill  stat«  been  the  impediment. 
Nor  should  I  have  kerned  an  unconcerned  party  in  the  joys  of 
your  family,  which  I  heard  of  from  Lady  Scudamore,  whose  short 
trJiantillojfi  of  a  letter  (of  a  quarter  of  a  page)  I  value  as  the 
short  glimpse  of  a  vision  afforded  to  some  devout  hermit :  for  it 
includes  (as  those  revelations  do)  a  promise  of  a  better  life  in  the 
Elysian  groves  of  Cirencester,  whither,  I  could  say  almost  in  the 
style  of  a  sermon,  the  Lord  bring  us  all,  &c.  Thitlier  may  we 
tend  by  various  ways  to  one  blissful  bower  ;  thither  may  health, 
peace,  and  good  humour  wait  upon  us  as  associates ;  thither  may 
whole  cargoes  of  nectar-liquor  of  life  and  longevity — by  mortals 
called  Spa. waters — be  conveyed ;  and  there,  as  Milton  has  it,  may 
we,  like  the  deities : 

"  On  flowers  reposed,  and  with  fresh  garlands  crowned, 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy  I'*^ 

When  I  speak  of  garlands,  I  should  not  forget  the  green  vest. 

1  The  exquisite  verses  of  Milton,  in  which  Ilaphael  describes  the  celestial 
dinner  of  the  Immortals  (imitated  from  Homer,  with  improvement),  are  as 
foUow : — 

"  On  flowers  reposed,  and  with  fresh  flowerets  crowned. 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Qaaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 
Of  surfeit." 

A  sort  of  feast  which  his  terrestrial  hostess,  who  had  just  before 

•*  Prepared 
For  dinner  savoury  frnits,  of  tnete  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  nectarous  draiight«  between,  from  milky  stream, 
Berry,  or  grape," 

conld  appreciate,  we  may   imagine,  more  easily  than   her  degenerate   and 
caruivorons  sons  and  daughters. 
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mentB  and  scarfs,  which  your  sisters  promised  to  make  for  this 
purpose.  I  expect  you,  too,  in  green,  with  a  hunting-horn  by 
your  side  and  a  green  hat,  the  model  of  which  you  may  take 
from  Osbome*s  description  of  King  James  the  First.  What 
words,  what  numbers,  what  oratory,  or  what  poetry  can  soflBce 
to  express  how  infinitely  I  esteem,  value,  love,  and  desire  yoa 
all,  above  all  the  great  ones  of  this  part  of  the  world — above  all 
the  Jews,  Jobbers,  Bubblers,  Subscribers,  Projectors,  Directors, 
Governors,  Treasurers,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  in  scBCula  acBcuUnmnL^ 

Turn  your  eyes  and  attention  from  this  miserable,  mercenary, 
period ;  and  turn  yourself,  in  a  just  contempt  of  these  sons  of 
Mammon,  to  the  contemplation  of  books,  gardens,  and  marriage ; 
in  which  I  now  leave  you,  and  return  (wretch  that  I  am !)  to 
water-gruel,  and  Palladio.* 

1  The  <*Soath  Sea  Babble/'  sappoiied  by  Harley  (ander  political  neoeasities), 
was,  at  this  momeat,  tho  rage  of  the  town,  and  blown  up  to  its  f allest  extent. 
<*I  congpratnlate  yon,  dear  sir/'  says  Digby,  replying  a  few  days  later,  *<  on  the 
retnm  of  the  Golden  i\ge :  for  sure  this  must  be  such,  in  which  money  is 
showered  down  in  such  abundance  upon  us.  1  hope,"  he  goes  on  ironicaUy, 
*'  the  ovorflowiDg  will  produce  great  and  good  fruits,  and  bring  back  the 
figurative  moral  Golden  Ago  to  us.  .  .  .  You  seorn  to  intimate  in  yoan 
another  face  of  things  from  this  inundation  of  wealth.  .  .  .  If  so,  and  if 
monsters  only,  as  various  as  those  of  Nile,  arise  from  this  abundance,  who 
that  has  any  spleen  about  him  will  not  hasto  to  town  to  laugh?  What  will 
become  of  the  Play-house?  Who  will  go  thither  while  there  is  such  enter- 
tainment in  the  streets?  I  hope  we  shall  neither  want  good  satire  nor 
comedy.  If  we  do,  the  Age  may  well  be  thought  barren  of  geniuses,  for  nooe 
has  ever  produced  better  subjects."  At  least,  one  immortal  satire  and  corned j 
(combined)  was  inspired  by  this  eager  scramble  of  all  classes,  including 
Dukes,  Duchesses,  Generals,  Judges,  fiishops.  Lord  Mayors,  &o.,  in  a  print 
(1721)  of  Hogarth.  There  is,  also,  a  weU-known  painting  by  Ward  upon  the 
same  promising  subject.  Pope  himself  was,  to  some  extent,  a  speculator 
and  loser — as  he  intimates  in  the  next  letters  to  Atterbury  and  to  Caryll.  The 
Bubble  burst  in  1720,  and  with  it  the  reputations  of  not  a  few  eminent  people. 

>  Andrea  Palladio,  the  great  Italian  Architect  of  the  R&naissanc^.  Ue 
designed  a  large  number  of  the  public  and  private  palaces  in  Italy.  His  best- 
known  writing  is  his  TroUtato  D^ll'Archiiecturck.     1518^1580. 
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To  Db.  ATTKBBUnX. 

fiepL  38,  17S0. 
I  hope  you  have  some  time  ago  received  the  sulphur,  and  the 
two  volumes  of  Mr.  Gaj,  as  instances  (how  siuall  ones  soever) 
that  I  wish  you  both  health  and  diversion.' 

What  I  now  send  you  for  your  perusal  I  shall  aay  nothing 
of — not  to  forestall  by  a  single  word  what  you  promised  to  say 

>  The  Tolnmes  at  QtJ,  <o  qneition,  onntained,  hii  Shtphard't  Watl,  Triria, 
>Dd  the  Faroe  of  llhuM^yd-Call-Il — wbtali  had  been  poblisbed  Rto  jvan 
■■efore.  Pope  had,  also,  Rent  to  the  fiiiihop  or  Rochester  a  copy  of  the 
.Arabian  Talta  vhloh  h»d  beon  tracatated  ly  the  Frenoh  OrleDtaliat,  AotoiDD 
nalland  (1646— lTlS),Dnder  the  well-knoiTD  title  of  the  Milte-et-nn-NixtU.  It 
is  icarcely  necmaarj  to  remark  that  the  popalar  title  does  not  aooarstelf 
diivribo  this  oollertioD  of  Eastem  Tnles,  derived  as  they  are  from  the 
Peniaiu,  and  even  from  HobammedaD  India,  maoh  more  than  from  the  Arab*. 
The  Biabop  did  not  Sad  them  at  all  to  hia  clauiaii  taste.  "  III  as  I  have  been 
almost  ever  eioce  thej  came  to  hand,"  writei  Atterbury, "  I  have  rood  as  much 
of  them  as  ever  I  shall  read  while  I  lire,  lodeod,  they  do  not  please  ny 
taste.  Tbey  are  writ  with  so  romaotic  an  air,  and,  alluwing  for  the  ditTerenoe 
of  Eagtcrn  maaners,  are  yet,  upon  any  sapposttiou  that  can  be  made,  of  ao 
wild  and  absurd  B  contrivance  (at  least  to  mj  Northern  Dnderstanding),  tliat  I 
have  not  only  no  pleasure,  but  no  patienos.  In  pernsing  them.  They  are  to 
me  like  the  odd  paintinga  on  Indian  screens,  which,  st  flrst  (fiance,  may 
•orprise  and  please  a  little;  bat,  when  yon  fix  your  eye  intently  opon  them, 
Ihey  ap|)ear  so  extravagant,  diepro portioned,  and  monstrous,  that  they  give  a 
judiciaoa  eye  pain,  and  make  him  seek  relief  from  some  other  object.  They 
may  fnmlih  the  mind  with  some  new  images  :  bnt  1  tbink  the  pnrchase  is 
made  at  too  gi«at  an  expense.  For  to  read  those  two  volumes  throngb,  liking 
them  as  little  as  I  do,  would  be  a  terrible  penance;  and  to  read  them  with 
]>teaaare  would  be  dangerous,  on  the  other  side,  because  oF  the  infection.  1 
will  nerer  believe  that  yon  have  any  keen  reliah  of  them,  till  I  find  yoa  writ« 
worse  thau  yon  do,  which,  1  dare  aay,  I  never  shall.  Who  that  Petit  de  la 
Croise  ia,  the  pretended  author  of  them,  I  cannot  tell :  but  obaorring  how  dull 
Ihey  are  in  the  descripUona  of  drees,  furniture,  &o.,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
them  the  product  of  same  woman's  imagination  ;  and,  believe  me,  1  would  do 
Btiylhing,  but  break  nith  yon,  ratber  than  be  bound  to  read  them  over  with 
attention." — i'etis  de  Is  Croix,  whom  Atterbnry  so  much  oonUmna,  wss  a 
contemporary  of  Oalland,  and,  like  htm,  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  and 
■utbor  of  several  works  on  Mohammedan  history.  He  was  proresaor  of  Arabic 
Id  the  College  of  Lonia  XIV.,  ahoat  the  time  that  Ocklej  oocnpied  the  same 
imaitioa  at  Oxford.    Hia  rariintt  TaUt  appeared  in  IJtO,  in  £ve  volumos. 
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upon  that  subject.  Your  Lordship  inay  criticise  from  Virgil  to 
these  Tales,  as  Solomon  wrote  of  everything  from  the  Cedar  to 
the  Hyssop.  I  have  some  cause,  since  I  last  waited  on  you  at 
Bromley,  to  look  upon  you  as  a  propliet  in  that  retreat,  froui 
whom  oracles  are  to  be  had,  were  mankind  wise  enough  to  go 
thither  to  consult  you. 

The  fate  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  has,  much  sooner  than  I 
expected,  verified  what  you  told  me.  Most  people  thought  the 
time  would  come,  but  no  man  prepared  for  it;  no  one  con- 
sidered it  would  come  like  a  thief  in  flte  night.  Methinks  (Sod 
has  punished  the  avaricious,  as  he  often  punishes  sinners,  in 
their  own  way — in  the  very  sin  itself.  The  thirst  of  gain  whr 
their  crime,  that  thirst  continued  became  their  punishment  and 
ruin.  As  for  the  few,  who  have  the  good  fortime  to  remain 
with  half  what  they  imagined  they  had  (among  whom  is  your 
humble  servant),  I  would  have  them  sensible  of  their  felicity, 
and  convinced  of  the  truth  of  old  Hesiod*s  maxim,  who,  after 
half  his  estate  was  swallowed  by  the  directors  of  those  days, 
resolved  that  Half  to  be  more  than  the  Whole.^ 

Does  not  the  fate  of  these  people  put  you  in  mind  of  two 
passiiges,  one  in  Job,  the  other  from  the  Psalmist  1 — 

*'  Men  shall  groan  out  of  the  city,  and  hiss  them  out  of  their 
place." 

''  They  have  dreamed  out  their  dream,  and  awakening  have 
found  nothing  in  their  hands." 

Indeed,  the  universal  poverty,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
universal  avarice,  and  which  will  fall  hardest  upon  the  giiiltless 
and  industrious  part  of  mankind,  is  truly  lamentable.  The 
universal  deluge  of  the  South  Sea,  contrary  to  the  old  deluge, 
has  drowned  all  except  a  few  unrighteous  men  :  but  it  is  some 

1  "Oh  fools!  they  know  not  in  their  selfish  soul, 
How  far  the  Half  is  better  than  the  Whole — 
The  good  that  Asphcdrls  and  Mallows  yield. 
The  feabt  of  hcrbs^the  dainties  of  the  held." — Works  and  Da^f. 
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comfort  to  me  Uiat  I  ain  uot  one  of  tb«in,  eveu  tbongli  I  were 
to  survive,  uud  rule  the  world  by  it.  I  uin  mucli  pleUMKl  with 
the  thouglii  of  Br.  Arbutl mot's.  He  Kny.s,  the  GovemmeDt  und 
the  South  Sea.  Company  have  only  locked  up  the  money  of  the 
people,  upon  couvtctioii  of  tht;ir  lunacy  (as  in  ui>ual  in  the  ca^  of 
lunatics),  &nd  ioteud  to  restore  them  an  mucli  ax  may  be  fit  for 
Kuch  people,  as  fast  as  they  shall  sec  tliem  returu  to  their  seoses. 


To  Mr.  Johk  Cabvll. 

Dec.  12,  1720. 

I  had  epistoUsed  you  loog  i^o  but  in  the  expectation  of  your 
coming  to  town,  which  was  given  me  by  several  hands.  I  was 
lately  very  happy  in  an  evening's  conference  with  your  son 
who,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
me  ;  though  I  took  it  a  little  ill  he  did  not  tnake  use  of  it,  in 
making  my  cottage  his  habitation  during  bis  stay  at  Twitenham. 
I  was,  unfortunately,  at  London  all  but  one  day,  and  I  cannot 
express  bow  concerned  I  am  to  have  missed  the  satisfaction  of 
boih  Lady  Mary's  and  his  neighbourhood.  Nothing  can  make 
it  up  but  your  own  coming,  which  your  last  letter  gave  me  some 
hopes  of:  but  Mr.  Caryll  tells  me  you  do  not  aa  yet  intend  to 
leave  the  country. 

My  present  situation  very  much  resembles  Noali's  Ark,  not 
only  ou  account  of  the  wide  watery  prospect  of  all  the  faee  of 
the  earth  overflowed  round  about  me,'  but,  also,  becauKe  I  find 
myMelf  and   little  family  lu  a  manner  separated  from  all   Ute 

>  Pope,  in  B  letter  to  TdrtM  Blount,  uys  thbt  the  Tlwm'jB  bad  riwn  w>  Li);li 
that  Lho  lu|H  of  Iho  walla  nthiih  Hanked  hi*  f;raiH-|>lul  nere  onl>  juiit  viiiihli-, 
an  g|i|iutile  uipiuloir  was  covcrtd  with  aiiili,  and  jjudgLOiu  wure  |iudi|hmI  up 
tliruugb  H  t>ii>L'  in  tUe  kitvliuu.— C. 
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world,  without  commerce  or  society,  and  what  makes  society 
or  commerce — ^money.  The  vast  inundation  of  the  South  Sea 
[Bubble]  has  drowned  all,  except  a  few  unrighteous  men,  con. 
trary  to  the  Deluge ;  and  it  is  some  comfort  to  me  I  am  not  one 
of  those,  even  in  my  afflictions.  It  is  a  serious  satisfaction  to 
me  to  reflect  that  I  am  not  the  richer  for  the  calamities  of  others 
which,  as  the  world  has  gone,  must  have  been  the  case  nine 
times  in  ten.  I  protest  to  you  I  speak  in  earnest  ^  •  .  .  than 
to  have  been  the  greatest  gainers  with  that  reflection ;  and  to 
convince  you  how  much  I  am  in  earnest,  I  am  reaUy  forced  to 
desire  you  to  order  me  the  little  you  owe  me,  if  you  can,  to  even 
it  to  Christmas,  being  in  more  necessity  for  present  money  than 
I  ever  yet  was.  I  am  much  pleased  with  a  thought  of  Ur. 
Arbuthnot,  who  says  the  Government  and  South  Sea  Com- 
pany  have  only  locked  up  the  money  of  the  people  upon 
conviction  of  their  lunacy,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  lunatics, 
and  intend  to  restore  them  as  much  as  is  fit  for  such  people,  as 
they  see  them  return  more  and  more  to  their  senses. 

I  am  got  to  the  bottom  of  my  letter  before  I  was  aware. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  writing  or  talking  to  you,  which  I  could 
indulge,  but  must  have  mercy  on  you.  I  am  constantly  and 
faithfully  yours. 


To  LoBD  Oxford.* 

From  my  Lord  Harley's  in  Dover  Street,  Oct.  21, 1721. 

Your  Lordship  may  be  surprised  at  the   liberty  I  take  io 
writing  to  you,  though  you  will  allow  me  always  to  remember 

1  The  transcriber  appears  here  to  have  missed  a  line. 

s  Published  by  Pope  in  the  Qaarto  of  1737,  and  printed  here  from  the 
original  letter  in  the  Oxford  papers,  which  is  nearly  the  same  with  the 
Qaarto  text — E.  When  the  intimacy  of  the  late  Minister  with  Pope  is  oon. 
i»idered,  it  may  seem  strange  that  this  is  the  only  existing  (or  at  lea^i 
published)  letter  to  him  from  the  poeL  Lord  Harley  was  Lord  Oxford's 
eldest  son. 
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that  you  once  permitted  me  that  honour,  in  conjunction  with 
some  others  who  better  deserved  it.  Yet  I  hope  you  will  not 
wonder  I  am  still  desirous  to  have  you  think  me  your  grateful 
and  faithful  servant.  But  I  own  I  have  an  ambition  yet  farther, 
to  have  others  think  me  so,  which  is  the  occasion  I  give  your 
Lordship  the  trouble  of  this. 

Poor  Pamell,  before  he  died,  left  me  the  charge  of  publishing 
those  few  remains  of  his.  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  make 
them,  their  author,  and  their  publisher  more  considerable 
by  addressing  and  dedicating  them  all  to  you.  There  is  a  plea- 
sure  in  bearing  testimony  to  truth,  and  a  vanity,  perhaps,  which 
at  least  is  as  excusable  as  any  vanity  can  be.  I  beg  you,  my 
Lord,  to  allow  me  to  gratify  it,  in  prefixing  this  paper  of  honest 
verses  to  the  book.  I  send  the  book  itself,  which,  I  dare  say,  you 
will  receive  more  satisfaction  from  perusing  than  you  can  from 
anything  written  upon  the  subject  of  yourself.  Therefore  I  am 
a  good  deal  in  doubt  whether  you  will  care  for  such  an  addition 
to  it.  I  will  only  say  for  it,  that  it  is  the  only  dedication  I  ever 
writ,^  and  shall  be,  whether  you  permit  it  or  not,  for  I  will  not 
bow  the  knee  to  a  less  man  than  my  Lord  Oxford,  and  I  expect 
to  see  no  greater  in  my  time.* 

>  This  18  a  strange  assertion.  The  dedication  is  dated  Sept.  25,  1721,  and, 
in  1714,  Pope  had  formally  dedicated  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  Miss  Fermor,  and, 
in  1720,  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  to  Congreve.  Each  of  his  Pastorals  and 
Windsor  Forest  were  inscribed  to  particular  persons,  and  he  afterwards  oon. 
tinned  the  practice  in  his  Dunciad,  Moral  Essays,  and  Imitations  of  Horace, 
Few  poets  have  turned  their  pieces  to  more  account,  in  paying  tribute  to 
individuals. — E. 

*  Either  Pope  descended  to  flattery,  or  he  subsequently  formed  a  justor 
estimate  of  Lord  Oxford.  Pope  told  Spence  : — "  He  was  not  a  very  capable 
Minister,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  negligence  into  the  bargain.  He  used  to  send 
trifling  verses  from  the  Court  to  the  Sciiblerus  Club  almost  every  day,  and 
would  come  and  talk  idly  with  them  almost  every  niflrht,  even  when  his  ^11 
was  at  stake.  He  was  huddled  [sic]  in  his  thoughts,  and  obscure 
in  his  maoner  of  deliveriog  them.  He  talked  of  business  in  so  con- 
fused a  maoner,  that  you  did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  and  every- 
thing he  went  to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic  way:  for  he  always  began  in 
the   middle."     He  had   been   brought  up  a  disf^enter,  and  he  used  to  krop 
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After  all,  if  your  Lordship  ^^411  tell  my  Lord  Harley  that  I 
must  not  do  this,  you  may  depeud  upon  a  total  suppressiou  of 
the  verses,  the  only  copy  whereof  I  send  you.  But  you  never 
shall  suppress  that  great,  sincere,  and  entire  admiration  and 
respect  with  which  I  am,  &c.^ 

chaplains  of  Tarioiis  sects  at  his  tabic,  and  among  tht^m  a  dergrman  of  the 
Established  Chorch. 

Erasmus  Lewis  wrote  to  Swift  (July  37,  1714),  after  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Oxford,  "  the  Quocn  has  told  all  the  lords  the  reasons  for  her  parting  with 
him,  viz.,  that  he  neglected  all  business;  that  he  was  seldom  to  be  nnderstotid ; 
that  when  he  did  explain  himself  she  could  not  depend  upon  the  truth  of  what 
he  said  ;  that  he  never  came  to  her  at  the  time  she  appointed ;  that  he  often 
came  drunk  ;  lastly,  to  crown  all,  he  behaved  himself  towards  her  with  bad 
maQuers,  indecency,  and  disrespect.*' — E.  None  the  L^ss,  in  some  of  his 
political  views  he  seems  to  have  been  superior  to  many  of  his  Tory  sncceason. 
He  was  opposed  to  engaging  the  country  in  foreign  and  naeleaa  wars.  Sea 
a  notice  of  him  in  Bolingbrokc :  a  Political  Study,  1884. 

1  In  reply  to  this  flattering  letter  Lord  Oxford,  a  fortnight  later,  writes 
from  Brampton  Castle  an  equally  flattering  one: — "Sir, — I  received  your 
packet,  which  could  not  but  give  me  great  pleasure,  to  see  yon  preserve  an 
old  friend  in  your  memory  :  for  it  must  needs  be  very  agreeable  to  be 
remembered  by  those  wc  highly  value.  Bat,  th*>n,  how  much  shame  did  it 
cause  me,  when  I  read  your  very  fine  verses  enclosed  ?  My  mind  reproachful 
nu»,  how  far  short  I  came  of  what  your  great  friendship  and  delicate  pen 
wonUl  partially  describe  me.  You  ask  my  consent  to  publish  it.  To  what 
straits  does  this  reduce  me.  I  look  back,  indeed,  to  those  evenings  F  have 
usefully  and  pleasantly  si>ent  with  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Parnell,  Dr.  Swift,  the 
dwtor  [Arbuthnot],  Ac.  I  should  be  glad  the  worKl  knew  you  admitted  me 
to  your  friend,  and,  since  your  affection  is  too  hard  for  your  judgment,  I 
am  contented  to  let  the  world  know  how  well  Mr.  Pope  can  write  upon  a 
barren  subject.  1  return  you  an  exact  copy  of  the  verses,  that  1  may  keep 
the  original,  as  a  testimony  of  the  only  error  you  have  been  guilty  of.  I 
hope  very  s]3eedily  to  embrace  you  in  Lomiou,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  |iar« 
ticular  esteem  and  friendship,  wherewith  I  am,  &o." 
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To  Dr.  Atterbury. 

March  19,  172U22. 

I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the  repeated  favour  of  your  kind 
letters,^  and  your  thoughts  of  me  in  absence,  even  among 
thoughts  of  much  nearer  concern  to  yourself  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  much  more  importance  to  the  world  on  the  other,  which 
cannot  but  engage  you  at  this  juncture.  I  am  very  certain  of 
your  goodwill,  and  of  the  warmth  which  is  in  you  inseparable 
from  it. 

Your  remembrance  of  Twitenham  is  a  fresh  instance  of  that 
partiality.  I  hope  the  advance  of  the  fine  season  will  set  you 
upon  your  legs,  enough  to  enable  you  to  get  into  my  garden, 
where  I  will  carry  you  up  a  mount,  in  a  point  of  view  to  shew 
you  the  glory  of  my  little  kingdom.  If  you  approve  it,  I  shall 
be  in  danger  to  boast,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  the  things  I  have 
made,  and  be  turned  to  converse,  not  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
but  with  the  birds  of  the  grove,  which  I  shall  take  to  be  no 
great  punishment.  For,  indeed,  I  heartily  despise  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  most  of  the  great  ones  of  it. 

Oh  I  keep  me  innocent,  make  others  great ! 

1  In  one  of  his  more  recent  letters,  the  Bishop  had  written  :— >**  I  wiU  bring 
joar  Bmall  volume  of  PattoraZs  along  with  me  [from  Bromley  to  town],  that 
you  may  not  be  diBCouraged  from  lending  me  books,  when  you  find  me  so 
punctual  in  returning  them.  Shakapeare  shall  bear  it  company,  and  be  put 
into  your  hands  as  clean  and  as  fair  as  it  came  out  of  them,  though  you,  I 
think,  have  been  dabbling  here  and  there  with  the  text.  I  have  had  more 
reverence  for  the  writer  and  the  printer,  and  left  everything  standing  just  aa 
I  found  it.  However,  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  me,  in 
putting  me  upon  reading  him  once  more  before  I  die."  In  a  postscript  he 
adds  :— "  Addison's  works  came  to  my  hand  yesterday.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
m  rery  odd  set  of  incidents  that  the  book  should  be  dedicated  by  a  dead  mnn 
to  a  dead  man  [Secretary  Craggs],  and  even  that  the  new  patron  [Lord 
Warwick],  to  whom  Tickell  chose  to  inscribe  his  verses,  should  be  dead  also 
before  they  were  published.  Had  I  been  in  the  editor's  place,  I  should  have 
been  a  little  apprehensive  for  myself,  under  a  thought  that  every  one  who  had 
any  hand  in  that  work  was  to  die  before  the  publication  of  it.  You  8ee,  when 
I  am  conversing  with  yon,  I  know  not  how  to  give  over,  till  the  very  liottum 
of  jLhe  paper  admonishes  me  once  more  to  bid  yon  adieu  !  " 
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And  you  may  judge  how  comfortably  I  am  strengthened  in 
this  opinion,  when  such  as  your  Lordship  bear  testimony  to  its 
vanity  and  emptiness.  Tinnit,  vnane  est,  with  the  picture  of 
one  ringing  on  the  globe  with  his  fingers,  is  the  best  thinsr  I 
have  the  luck  to  remember  in  that  great  poet  Quarles — not  that 
I  forget  the  Devil  at  bowls,  which  I  know  to  be  your  Lordship's 
favourite  cut,  as  well  as  favourite  diversion.^  The  situation 
here  is  pleasant,  and  the  views  rural  enough  to  humour  the 
most  retired,  and  agree  with  the  most  contemplative,  goo«i 
air,  solitary  groves,  and  sparing  diet,  sufficient  to  make  you 
fancy  yourself  (what  you  are  in  temperance,  though  ele- 
vated into  a  greater  figure  by  your  station)  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert.  Here  you  may  think — to  use  an 
author's  words,  whom  you  so  justly  prefer  to  all  his  followers 
that  you  will  receive  them  kindly,  though  taken  from  his  worst 
work : — 

**  That  in  Elijah's  banquet  you  partake. 
Or  sit  a  guest  with  Daniel,  at  his  pulse."  • 

I  am  sincerely  free  with  you,  as  you  desire  I  should,  and 
approve  of  you  not  having  your  coach  here ;  for,  if  you  would 

see  Lord  C ,  or  anybody  else,  I  have  another  chariot  besides 

that  little  one  you  laughed  at,  when  you  compared  me  to  Homer 
in  a  nutshell.     But,  if  you  would  be   entirely  private,  nolxxiy 

*  In  the  Emblems,  Divine  and  Moral  (1635.)  Qaarles  who  was  **  cnp-bearer  " 
to  the  sister  of  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  Secretary  to  Usher,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  left  behind  him,  besides  the  Emblems,  a  number  of  more  or  less 
quaint  and  eccentric  quasi -religious  and  moral  poems,  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  Diogenes  of  Si  nope — A  Feast  far  Wormes,  Hieroolyphics  of  the  Life  of 
Man,  &c.    Died  in  1644. 

^  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  Compare  the  sentiments  of  Milton,  expressed 
through  the  Toung  Lady  in  Comus,  in  reply  to  that  sophistical  sorcerer  :^ 

"  If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want,"  Ac. 

and  Shelley's  eloquent  description  of  the  Reformed  Banquets,  inaugurated  by 
Laone  : — 

«  Their  feast  was  such  as  Earth,  the  general  mother. 
Pours  from  her  fairest  bosom     ..."  &c. — Kewjlt  rf  Islam  V, 
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shall  know  anything  of  the  matter.  Believe  me,  my  JjotA,  no 
man  is  with  more  perfect  acquiescence,  nay,  with  more  willmg 
acquieecence — not  even  any  of  your  own  boos  of  the  Church— 
your  obedient,  humble,  servant. 


To  TiiK  Hon.  Rohurt  Diqiit. 

1722. 

Your  making  a  sort  of  apology  for  your  not  writing  is  a  very 
genteel  reproof  to  me.  I  know  I  was  to  hlame,  but  I  know  I 
did  not  intend  to  be  so,  and  (what  is  the  happiest  knowledge  in 
the  world)  I  know  you  will  forgive  me:  for  sure,  nothing  is 
more  satisfactory  than  to  be  certain  of  such  a  friend  as  will 
overlook  one's  failings,  since  every  such  instance  is  a  conviction 
of  his  kindness. 

If  I  am  all  my  life  to  dwell  in  intentiona,  and  oerer  to  rise  to 
actions,  I  have  but  too  much  need  of  that  gentle  disposition 
which  I  experience  in  you.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  myself, 
and  fully  purpose  to  make  you  a  visit  this  summer  at  Sherborne. 
I  am  told  you  are  all  upon  removal  very  speedily,  and  that  Mrs. 
Mary  Digby  talks,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Scudamore,  of  seeing  my 
Lord  Bathurst's  Wood  in  her  way.  How  mucli  I  wish  to  be  her 
guide  through  that  enchanted  foreet  is  not  to  be  expressed.  1 
look  upon  myself  as  the  magician  appropriated  to  the  place, 
without  whom  no  mortal  can  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  those 
sacred  glades.  I  could  pass  whole  days  in  only  describing  to 
her  the  future,  and  as  yet , visionary,  beauties  that  are  to  rise  in 
those  scenes — the  palace  that  is  to  be  built,  the  pavilions  that 
ure  to  glitter,  the  colonnades  that  are  to  adorn  them.     May, 
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more,  the  meeting  of  the  ThameB  and  the  Severn,^  which  (when 
the  noble  owner  has  finer  dreams  than  ordinary)  are  to  be  led 
into  each  other's  embraces,  through  secret  caverns  of  not  above 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  till  they  rise  and  celebrate  their  marriage 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  amphitheatre,  which  is  to  be  the 
admiration  of  posterity  a  hundred  years  hence.  But,  till  the 
destined  time  shall  arrive  that  is  to  manifest  thes»e  wonders,  Mrs* 
Digby  must  content  herself  with  seeing  what  is,  at  present,  do 
more  than  the  finest  Wood  in  England. 

The  objects  that  attract  this  part  of  the  world  are  of  a  quite 
different  nature.  Women  of  quality  are  all  turned  followers  of 
the  camp  in  Hyde  Park  this  year,  whither  all  the  town  resort 
to  magnificent  entertainments  given  by  the  ofiicers,  &c.  The 
Scythian  ladies,  that  dwelt  in  the  waggons  of  war,  were  not 
more  closely  attached  to  the  luggage.  The  matrons,  like  those 
of  Sparta,  attend  their  sons  to  the  field,  to  be  the  witnesses  of 
their  glorious  deeds ;  and  the  maidens,  with  all  their  charms 
displayed,  provoke  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers.  Tea  and  coffee 
supply  the  place  of  Lacedemonian  black  broth.  This  camp 
seems  crowned  with  perpetual  victory,  for  every  sim  that  rist*s 
in  the  thunder  of  cannon  sets  in  the  music  of  violins.  Nothiui; 
is  yet  wanting,  but  the  constant  presence  of  the  Princess?,  lo 
represent  the  Mater  Exercifus. 

At  Twickenham  the  world  goes  otherwise.  There  are  certain 
old  people  who  take  up  all  my  time,^  and  will  hardly  allow  mo 
to  keep  any  other  company.  Tliey  were  introduced  here  by  a 
man  of  their  own  sort,  who  has  made  me  perfectly  rude  to  all 
contemporaries,  and  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  me  to  look 

^  Sach  has  been  the  rapid  [?]  improvement  in  everything  relatinj;  to 
{rencral  and  public  utihty  in  the  course  of  much  less  than  a  hundred  yoais, 
that  what  t*ope  and  Buthurst  considered  as  ''such  things  as  dreams  an*  maJ) 
of* — the  junction  of  the  Thames  and  Severn — has  actually  taken  place  [^IbOO^; 
and  the  "  admiration  "  is,  that  it  couid  be  so  long  before  it  was  cffivlt-d.^ 
Bowles, 

3  Tope  means  Homjr,  and  his  Greek  or  Latin  Critics. 
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upon  them.  The  person  I  complain  of  is  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Yet  he  allows  me  (from  something  he  has  heard  of  your  character 
and  that  of  your  family,  as  if  you  were  of  the  old  sett  of 
moralists)  to  write  three  or  four  sides  of  paper  to  you,  and  to 
tell  you  (what  these  sort  of  people  never  tell  but  with  truth  and 
religious  sincerity)  that  I  am,  and  ever  will  be,  Yours,  &c. 


To  Mb.  Hugh  Bkturl.^ 

July,  1723. 

I  assure  you,  unfeignedly,  any  memorial  of  your  good-nature 
and  friendliness  is  most  welcome  to  me,  who  know  those  tenders 
of  affection  from  you  are  not  like  the  common  traflSc  of  compli- 
ments and  professions,  which  most  people  only  give  that  they 
may  receive,  and  is,  at  least,  a  commerce  of  vanity,  if  not  of 
falsehood.  I  am  happy  in  not  immediately  wanting  the  good 
oflSces  you  offer :  but,  if  I  did  want  them,  I  should  not  think 
myself  unhappy  in  receiving  them  at  your  hands.  This  really 
is  some  compliment,  for  I  would  rather  most  men  did  me  a  small 
injury  than  a  kindness. 

I  know  your  humanity,  and,  allow  me  to  say,  I  love  and  value 
you  for  it.  It  is  a  much  better  growth  of  love  and  value  than 
all  the  qualities  I  see  the  world  so  fond  of :  they  generally  a<lvise 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  generally  most  advise  the  things  they 
do  not  comprehend,  or  the  things  one  never  can  be  the  better 
for.  Very  few  can  receive  pleasure  or  advantage  from  wit 
which  they  seldom  taste,  or  learning  which  they  seldom  under- 
stand, much  less  frorii  the  quality,  high  birth,  or  shining  cir- 

^  A  gentleman  of  good  fortane  in  Yorkshire,  with  whom  Pope  maintained 
an  uninterrupted  intercourse  to  the  close  of  his  life. — Boscoe. 
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cumstanceB  of  those  to  whom  they  profess  esteem,  and  who 
will  always  remember  how  much  they  are  their  inferiors.  But 
humanity  and  sociable  virtues  are  what  every  creature  wants 
eveiy  day,  and  still  wants  more  the  longer  he  lives,  and  most 
the  moment  he  dies.  It  is  ill  travelling  either  in  a  ditch  or  on 
a  terrace.  We  should  walk  in  the  common  wav,  where  others 
are  continually  passing  on  the  same  level,  to  make  the  journey 
of  life  supportable  by  bearing  one  another  company  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

Let  me  know  how  I  may  convey  over  the  Odyaseya  for  your 
amusement  in  your  journey,  that  you  may  compare  your  own 
travels  with  those  of  Ulysses.  I  am  sure  yours  are  undertaken 
upon  a  more  disinterested,  and,  therefore,  a  more  heroic  motive. 
Far  be  the  omen  from  you  of  returning  as  he  did,  alone,  without 
saving  a  friend^  There  is  lately  printed  a  book,^  wherein  all 
human  virtue  is  reduced  to  one  lesson — that  of  truth ;  and 
branched  out  in  every  instance  of  our  duty  to  God  and  Man.  If 
you  have  not  seen  it,  you  must,  and  I  will  send  it  together  with 
the  (klysseii.  The  very  women  read  it,  and  pretend  to  be 
channed  \vith  that  beauty  which  they  generally  think  the  lea.<t 
of.  Thev  make  as  much  ado  about  Truth,  since  the  book 
appoanxl,  Jis  they  did  about  Health,  when  Dr.  Cheyne's  cauie 
out,'^  aini  will  doubtless  be  as  constant  in  the  pursuit  of  one  as 
of  the  other.     Adieu. 

I  Mr.  WoUa«U>n*8  cxcollcrt  book  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated.  The 
QfM^a  WM  fond  of  it,  nnd  that  made  the  reading  ot*  it,  and  the  talking  of  it, 
|^Bhicttahl«^« — Warburton.  Pope  also  read  it  attentively,  aa  appears  by 
MMQT  |««M^V8  taken  from  it,  in  the  Essay  of  Man. — Warton. 

t  KM«y  ^^  Healih  and  a  Long  Life,  published  about  a  year  prerionsly.  It 
v^ftl  IhivHi^b  several  editions.  Haller  gave  it  high  praise.  In  1740  appoared 
^jb  X««i9  ^''^  Rt^mttn,  and,  in  1743,  his  Natural  Method  of  Curing  the  Diseasn 
<^tiW  Mc|  iHMi  ike  Disorders  of  the  Mind  Depending  on  the  Body.  Dr.  George 
iliUjM  ^««*  the  leading,  and  much-esteemed.  Medical  Reformer  of  the 
i)Mt  bitf  ^  ^*  1<^*^  oentury.  He  advocated  strongly  the  adoption  of  a 
^^^py^iyAaMa^d  Diet    See  Horace  Walpole's  Letters. 
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To  MlBS  JODITU   CoVPEB. 

TwitflDham,  Oct.  18  [1723]. 

We  are  indebted  to  heaven  for  all  things,  and,  above  all,  for 
our  Beuse  and  genius  (in  whatever  degree  we  have  it) :  but 
to  fancj  yourself  indebted  to  anything  else  moves  my  aager  at 
your  modesty.  The  regard  I  must  bear  you,  seriously,  pro- 
ceeds from  myself  alone ;  and  I  will  not  suffer  even  one  I  like 
so  much  as  Mrs.  H[oward]  to  have  a  share  in  causing  it.  I 
challenge  a  kind  of  relation  to  you  on  the  soul's  side,  which  I  ' 
take  to  be  better  than  either  on  a  father's  or  mother's ;  and,  if  . 
you  can  overlook  an  ugly  body  (that  stands  much  in  the  way  of 
any  friendship,  when  it  is  between  different  sexes),  I  shall  hope 
to  find  you  a  true  and  cooutaat  kinswomao  in  Apollo. 

Not  that  I  would  place  all  my  pretensions  upon  that  poetical 
foot,  much  less  confine  them  to  it.  I  am  far  more  desirous  to 
Ih)  admitted  as  yours,  on  the  more  meritorious  title  of  friendship. 
I  have  ever  believed  this  as  a  sacred  maxim :  that  the  most 
ijigeoious  natures  were  the  most  sincere,  and  the  most  knowing 
uud  sensible  minds  make  the  best  friends.  Of  all  those  that  I 
have  thought  it  the  felicity  of  my  life  to  know,  I  have  ever 
found  the  most  distinguished  iu  capacity  the  most  distinguished 
in  morality ;  and  those  the  most  to  be  depended  on  whom  one 
iisteemed  so  much  as  to  desire  they  should  be  so.  I  beg  you  to 
make  me  no  more  coiuplimentB.  I  could  make  you  a  great 
many  ;  but  I  know  you  neither  need  them,  nor  can  like  them : 
be  so  good  as  to  think  /  do  not.  In  one  word,  your  writings  are 
very  good,  and  very  eatertaiuing :  but  not  so  good,  nor  so  enter, 
taiuing,  as  your  life  and  conversation.  One  is  but  the  effect  and 
emanation  of  the  other.  It  will  be  always  a  greater  pleasure  to 
lue  to  know  you  are  well  than  that  you  write  well,  though,  every 
time  you  tell  me  the  cue,  I  must  know  the  other. 
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I  am  willing  to  spare  your  modesty ;  and,  therefore,  as  to  your 
writing,  may,  perhaps,  never  say  more  (directly  to  yourself)  than 
the  few  verses  I  send  here ;  which  (as  a  proof  of  my  own  modesty 
too)  I  made  so  long  ago  as  the  day  you  sate  for  your  picture, 
and  yet  never  till  now  durst  confess  to  you : 

Though  sprightly  Sappho  force  our  love  and  praise, 

A  softer  wonder  my  pleased  soul  surveys. 

The  mild  Erinna,  blushing  in  her  bays. 

So,  while  the  Sun's  broad  beam  yet  strikes  the  sight, 

All  mild  appears  the  Moon's  more  sober  light — 

Serene,  in  virgin  majesty,  she  shines. 

And,  unobserved,  the  glaring  Sun  declines. 

The  brightest  wit  in  the  world,  without  the  better  qualities  of 
the  heart,  must  meet  with  this  fate ;  and  tends  only  to  endear 
such  a  character  as  I  take  yours  to  be.  In  the  better  discovery, 
and  fuller  conviction,  of  which  I  have  a  strong  opinion  I  shall 
grow  more  and  more  happy  the  longer  I  have  your  acquaintance, 
and  (if  you  will  indulge  me  in  so  much  pleasure),  your  faithful 
iriond,  tuid  most  obliged  serv^ant. 


To  Miss  Judith  Cowpeb. 

Twitenham,  Xov.  5  [1723]. 

Though  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  agreeable  letter,  I 
will  avoid  the  mention  of  the  pleasure  you  give  me,  that  we  may 
have  no  more  wonls  about  compliments ;  which  I  have  often 
olviorvtxl  people  talk  themselves  into,  while  they  endeavour  to 
talk  themselves  out  of  [them].  It  is  no  more  the  diet  of  friendship 
and  esteem  than  a  few  thin  wafers  and  marmalade  were  to  so  hearty 
a  jitomach  as  Sancho's,     In  a  word,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  new 
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relation,  and  like  Parnassus  much  the  better  since  I  found  I  had 
80  good  a  neighl)our  there.  Mrs.  Howard,  who  lives  at  Court, 
shall  teach  the  country..folks  sincerity ;  and,  when  I  am  so 
happy  as  to  meet  you,  she  shall  settle  the  proportions  of  that 
regard  or  good-nature,  which  she  can  allow  you  to  spare  me, 
from  a  heart  which  is  so  much  known  as  yours  is. 

That  lady  is  the  most  trusty  of  friends,  if  the  imitation  of 
Shakspeare  be  yours,^  for  she  made  me  give  my  opinion 
of  it  with  the  assurance  it  was  none  of  Mrs.  —  [Miss 
Cowper's].  I  honestly  liked  and  praised  it,  whosesoever  it  was. 
There  is  in  it  a  sensible  melancholy,  and  too  true  a  picture  of 
human  life ;  so  tnie  an  one,  that  I  can  scarce  wish  the  verses 
yours  at  the  expense  of  your  thinking  that  way,  so  early.  I 
rather  wish  you  may  love  the  town  (which  the  author  of  those 
lines  cannot  iiniiwderately  do)  these  many  years.  It  is  time 
enough  to  like,  or  aifect  to  like,  the  country,  when  one  is  out 
of  love  with  all  but  oneself,  and,  therefore,  studies  to  become 
agreeable  or  ea^y  to  oneself.  Retiring  into  oneself  is  generally 
ihepis-aller  of  mankind. 

Would  you  have  me  describe  my  solitude  and  Grotto  to  you  ? 
What  if,  after  a  long  and  painted  description  of  them  in  verse 
(which  the  writer  I  have  just  been  speaking  of  could  better 
make,  if  I  can  guess  by  that  line — No  noise  bvi  tuater,  ever 
friend  to  thmight\  what,  if  it  ended  thus: — ^ 

What  are  the  falling  rills,  the  pendant  shades. 
The  morning  bowers,  the  evening  colonnades, 
But  soft  recesses  for  the  uneasy  mind, 
To  sigh  unheard  in,  to  the  passing  wind  I 

1  A  Fit  of  the  Spleen^  inserted  afterwards  in  the  London  Magcuine,  1737. 

*  These  verses  form  the  concluding  part  of  those  addressed  to  Gay,  with 
some  variations.  In  the  earlier  part  are  the  well-known  lines  to  Ladj  li.  W. 
lluntaga  t 

•*  Joy  lives  not  here — to  happier  seats  it  6ies, 
And  only  dwells  where  Wortley  casts  her  eyes." 
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So  the  struck  Deer,  in  some  sequestered  part. 
Lies  down  to  die  (the  arrow  in  his  heart) : 
There  hid  in  shades,  and  wasting  day  by  day. 
Inly  he  bleeds,  and  pants  his  soul  away.^ 

If  these  lines  want  poetry,  they  do  not  want  sense.  God 
Almighty  long  preserve  you  from  a  feeling  of  them !  The  book 
you  mention,  Bruyere's  Chfiradei's,  will  make  an3^oue  know  the 
world,  and,  I  believe,  at  the  same  time,  despise  it ;  which  is  a 
sign  it  will  make  one  know  it  thoroughly.  It  is  certainly  the 
proof  of  a  master  hand,  that  can  give  such  striking  likenesses, 
in  such  slight  sketches,  and  in  so  few  strokes  in  each  subject.^ 

In  answer  to  your  question  about  Shakspeare,  the  book  is 
about  a  quarter  printed,  and  the  number  of  emendations  very 
great.  I  have  never  indulged  my  own  conjectures,®  but  kept 
merely  to  such  amendments  as  are  authorised  by  old  editions, 
in  the  author's  lifetime :  but  I  think  it  will  be  a  year,  at  least, 
before  the  whole  Work  will  be  finished.  In  reply  to  your  very 
liandsoine  (I  wish  it  were  a  very  true)  compliment  upon  this 
hoiid,  I  only  desire  you  to  observe,  by  what  natural,  gentle, 
dejrrees  I  have  sunk  to  the  humble  thinsj  I  now  am :  first  from  a 
pretending  poet  to  a  critic  ;  then,  to  a  low  translator  ;  lastly,  to 
a  mere  publisher.  I  am  apprehensive  I  shall  be  nothing  that  is 
of  any  value  long,  except,  Madam,  your  most  obliged,  c^c. 

I  long  for  your  return  to  town — a  phiee  I  am  uutit  for,  but 
shall  not  be  long  out  of  as  soon  as  I  know  1  may  be  j)ermiitt>l 
to  wait  on  vou  there. 

1  This  is  a  merely  illustrative  simile:  but  the  reader  may  see  a  touch  is? 
descriptioa  of  this  sort  of  spectacle  in  .Is  Yon  Like  Itj  where  the  philosophic 
Jaques,  or  rather  Shakspjare,  denounces  the  selfish  cruelty  of  Deer-huutinij:. 

3  La  Brnyere's  Caracteres  is  an  (improved)  imitation  of  the  Charo'.Urs  of 
Theophrastus.    The  author  died  in  16^6. 

*  A  too  modest  estimate  of  his  Shaksperian  labours  :  but  some  of  his  coujtM:. 
tnrcshuve  more  ingenuity  than  probability  :  c.y.,  the  well-kuown  substitotioa 
of  South  for  Sound  in  Tw-'Jfth  Mjht^  Act  I.,  1. 
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To  Miss  Judith  Cowpbb. 

[1723.] 

I  could  not  play  the  impertinent  so  far  as  to  write  to  you 
[again],  till  I  wa&  encouraged  to  it  by  a  piece  of  news  Mrs. 
Howard  tells  me,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  agreeable  in  the 
world  to  any  author — that  you  are  determined  to  write  no  more. 
It  is  now  the  time,  then,  not  for  me  only,  but  for  everybody,  to 
write  without  fear,  or  wit;  and  I  shall  give  you  the  first 
example  here.  But  for  this  assurance,  it  would  be  every  way  too 
dangerous  to  correspond  with  a  lady  whose  very  first  sight,  and 
very  first  writings,  had  such  an  effect  upon  a  man  used  to  what 
they  call  fine  sights,  and  what  they  call  fine  writings.  Yet  he 
has  been  dull  enough  to  sleep  quietly,  after  all  he  has  seen,  and 
all  he  has  read,  till  yours  broke  in  upon  Iiis  stupidity  and 
indolence,  and  totally  destroyed  it.  But,  God  be  thanked,  you 
will  write  no  more:  so  I  am  in  no  danger  of  increasing  my 
admiration  of  you  one  way,  and,  as  to  the  other,  you  will  never 
(I  have  too  much  reason  to  fear)  open  these  eyes  again  with  one 
glimpse  of  you. 

I  am  told  you  named  lately,  in  a  letter,  a  place  called  Twiten- 
ham  with  particular  distinction.^  That  you  may  not  be  mis- 
construal,  and  have  your  meaning  mistaken  for  the  future,  I 
must  acquaint  you,  Madam,  that  the  name  of  the  place  where 
Mrs.  Howard  is,  is  not  Twitenham,  but  Richmond ;  which  your 
ignorance  in  the  geography  of  these  parts  has  made  you  confound 
together.  You  will,  unthinkingly,  do  honour  to  a  paltry 
hermitage  (while  you  speak  of  Twitenham),  where  lives  a  creature 
altogether  unworthy  your  memory  or  notice,  because  he  really 
wishes  he  had  never  beheld  you  nor  yours.     You  have  spoiled 

1  In  her  Progress  of  Poetry,    Sho  had  oulogiscd  Popo  himself  in  the  most 
flatteriug  teruis,  in  whom  : — 

**  Nature  and  Art  in  bright  coujunctioii  sUiuc,"  &o. 
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1)im  for  a  solitaire  and  a  book,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  put 
hira  in  such  a  condition,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing,  and  enquires 
of  nothing,  but  after  a  person  who  has  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
and  has  left  him  for  ever  without  hope  of  ever  again  regarding, 
or  pleasing,  or  entertaining  him,  much  less  of  seeing  him.  He 
lias  been  so  mad  with  the  idea  of  her,  as  to  steal  her  pictun^, 
and  passes  whole  days  in  sitting  before  it,  talking  to  himself, 
and  (as  some  people  imagine)  making  verses.  But  it  is  no 
8iich  matter,  for,  as  long  as  he  can  get  any  of  hers,  he  can  never 
turn  his  head  to  his  own — it  is  so  much  better  entertainment 


To  Miss  Judith  Cowper. 

[1723.] 

I  am  touched  with  shame  when  I  look  on  the  date  of  vonr 
letter.  I  have  answered  it  a  himdred  times  in  my  own  miDd, 
Avhich  I  assure  you  has  few  thoughts,  either  so  frequent  or  so 
lively,  as  those  relating  to  you.  I  am  sensibly  obliged  by  yon, 
in  the  comfort  you  endeavour  to  give  me  upon  the  loss  of  a 
friend.  It  is  like  the  shower  we  have  had  this  morning,  that 
just  makes  the  droopinor  trees  hold  up  their  heads,  but  thev 
remain  checked  and  withered  at  the  root:  the  benediction  is  but 
a  short  relief,  thoucrh  it  comes  from  heaven  itself.  The  loss  of 
a  friend  is  the  loss  of  life.  After  that  is  gone  from  us,  it  is  all 
*  but  a  gentler  decay,  and  wasting  and  lingering  a  little  longer. 

I  was  the  other  day  forming  a  wish  for  a  lady's  happiness, 
upon  her  birthday,  and  thinking  of  the  greatest  climax  of 
felicity  I  could  raise,  step  by  step,  to  end  in  this — a  fri-end.  I 
fancy  I  have  succeeded  in  the  gradation,  and  send  you  the  whole 
cop3',  to  ask  your  opinion,  or  (what  is  much  the  better  reason) 
to  desire  vou  to  alter  it  to  vour  own  wish :  for  I  believe  you  are 
a  woman  that  can  wish  for  yourself  more  reasonably  than  I  can 
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for  you.  Mrs.  Howard  made  me  proraiee  Iter  a  copy  ;  and,  to 
tho  eud  Bbe  may  value  it,  I  beg  it  may  be  transcribed,  and  eeub 
lier  by  you : — 

To  A  LadT  OS  HEB  BiBTHDAr.* 
Ob !  be  thou  blest  with  all  that  heaven  can  send : 
Long  life,  long  youth,  long  pleasure — and  a  friend  I 
Not  with  those  toys  the  womeu-world  admire, 
Biches  that  vex,  and  vanities  that  tire. 
Let  joy  or  ease,  let  affluence  or  content. 
And  the  gay  conscience  of  a  life  well-spent, 
Calm  every  thought,  inspirit  every  grace. 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  facet 
Let  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year, 
Witliout  a  pain,  a  trouble,  or  a  fearl 
And  ab  I  (i^ince  death  must  that  dear  form  destroy) 
Die  by  some  sudden  ecstaay  of  joy — 
Id  some  soft  dream  may  thy  mild  soul  remove. 
And  be  thy  latest  gasp  a  sigh  of  love ! 
Fray,   Madam,   let  me  see  this  mended  in  your  copy  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  lot  it  he  an  exact  scheme  of  happiness  drawn  aiiri, 
I  liope,  enjoyed  liy  yourself,  to  whom,  I  assure  you,  I  wish  it  all, 
as  much  as  you  wish  it  her.     I  am  always,  with  true  respect,  &o. 


To  Loan  Boi 

April  0,  1724. 

You  will  think  me  very  indolent  till  I  tell  you  I  have  been 

very  sick,  the  only  reason  that  has  left  your  letter  uoackuow. 

■  Another  cop7  of  these  verBee,  with  Tariations,  itbs  seot  to  Uartha  Blnont, 

kboDt  the  BBme  time.    Bome  o[  them  had  beon  lent  to  Oaj,  in  the  procedlnif 

year)  aad  tbej  were  also  adapted,  with  addition*,  for  an  epitaph  on  llvnry 

Uurdannt,  nephew  of  Lord  Petcrboraagh,  who  put  an  end  to  himself  in  17 J-k 

*  Vrom  the  uop7  in  the  Oirurd  MSS— B. 
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ledged  so  long  by  words,  which  has  every  day  been  acknowledged 
in  my  heart.  A  severe  fit  of  illness,  a  sort  of  intermitting  fever, 
has  made  me  unfit  for  all  sorts  of  writing  and  application. 
You  will  see,  I  fear,  the  effects  of  it  in  this  letter,  which  will 
be  almost  enough  to  convince  you  that  all  those  mighty  hopes 
of  improvement  of  the  English  language,  and  the  glory  of  its 
poetry,  must  rest  upon  some  abler  prop  than  your  servant. 

To  answer  first  to  your  Lordship^s  charge  against  me  as  a 
translator  convict.  I  do  confess,  I  do  not  translate  Homer  as  a 
great  work,  but  as  an  easy  one ;  which  I  really  find  less  difiicult 
than  it  seems  Mr.  de  Sacy  does  to  write  Pliny  into  French  prose. 
Whatever  expectations  my  own  vanity,  or  your  partiality,  might 
give  me  of  a  better  fate  than  my  predecessors  in  poetry,  I  own 
I  am  already  arrived  to  an  age  which  more  awakens  my  diligence 
to  live  satisfactorily  than  to  write  unsatisfactorily  to  myself — 
more  to  consult  my  happiness  than  my  fame ;  or,  in  defect  of 
happiness,  my  quiet.  Methinks  quiet  serves  instead  of  happiness 
to  philosophers,  as  vanity  serves  instead  of  fame  to  authors,  for 
in  either  case  the  art  of  conteutmeut  is  all.  But,  when  men 
grow  too  uice  and  too  knowing,  the  succedaneum  will  not  do  to 
8ucli  delicate  constitutions;  and  the  author  becomes  miserable 
to  himself  in  the  degree  that  he  grows  acceptable  to  others. 
AVliat  you  call  a  happy  author  is  the  unhappiest  man,  and  from 
the  same  cause  that  men  are  generally  miserable  — from  aimiug 
at  a  state  more  perfect  than  man  is  capable  of.  Victor  vlrun^ 
vuHtdvc  jyer  vni  may  indeed  sound  nobly  in  the  ears  of  the 
ambitious,  whether  in  the  field,  the  State,  or  the  study.  But 
sure  that  consideration,  to  a  man's  self,  is  not  of  such  weight  as 
to  sacrifice  to  that  alone  all  the  more  attainable,  and  the  more 
reasonable  aims  of  our  beinor.  To  write  well,  lastinglv  well, 
immortally  well,  must  not  one  leave  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  unto  the  Muse  ?  Must  not  one  be  prepared  to  endure  the 
reproaches  of  men,  want,  and  mucli  fasting,  nay  martyrdom,  in 
ii>  cause  ?     It  is  such  a  taste  as  scarce  leiives    a  man  time  to  \k 
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a  good  Deighbour,  an  useful  friend,  nay  to  plaot  a  tree,  much 
less  to  save  his  soul.  Fray,  my  Lord,  may  not  one  ask  this 
question  of  so  just,  so  grateful,  and  so  de^ierving  a  thing  as  the 
present  Age, — Tatiti  eat,  ut  placeam  tibi,  perire  /-^-that  present 
Age  which  you  charge  me  a^  so  much  in  debt  to,  and  which  you 
rank  with  my  two  other  great  creditors — Posterity  and  my 
Country.  To  the  two  first  truly  I  think  I  am  indebted  just 
equally :  for  one  of  them  has  done  exactly  as  much  for  me  as 
the  other.  But  to  my  Country,  Mure,  ray  Lord,  i  owe  nothing, 
for  it  has  driven  away  my  best  friends.  I  shall  owe  it  some- 
thing when  it  calls  them  back  ^ain.  This  general  reflection 
makes  me  shake  my  head  at  all  encouragemeDts  you  muster  up, 
to  induce  me  to  writ«. 

I  own  your  observations,  as  to  the  possibility  of  fixing  a 
Language,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  good  original  Works,  to 
perpetuate  it,  to  be  just,  and  of  a  much  greater  strength  and 
solidity  than  the  usual  arguments  on  that  head.  I  admire  your 
remark,  that  it  is  not  always  a  couseciueuce  that  Languages  must 
decay  as  Governments  fall :  and  it  is  very  truly,  as  well  as  finely, 
said,  that  Greek,  like  Christianity,  spre^  by  persecution — as 
much  as  Latin,  like  Mahometanism,  by  victory.  But  allow  me 
to  say,  that  for  an  Englishman  to  ground  an  opinion  of  the 
immortality  of  his  language  from  that  of  Homer,  because  the 
States  of  Greece  were  then  inferior  to  what  our  nation  is  at 
present,  would  be  just  such  a  way  of  reasoning  as  if  five  or  six 
hundred  Rappareee,  getting  together  to  plunder  a  few  villages, 
should  hope  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  Empire,  because  that 
of  the  Ottomans  began  much  in  the  same  manner.  Neither  do 
I  think  the  examples  of  the  best  writers  in  our  time  and 
nation  would  have  that  prevalence  over  the  bad  ones,  which 
your  Lordship  observes  them  to  have  had  in  the  Roman  times. 
A  State,  constantly  divided  into  various  factions  and  interests, 
occasions  an  eternal  swarm  of  bad  writers.  Some  of  these  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  Government  equally,  if  not  superiorly,  to 
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the  good  ones ;  because  the  latter  will  rarely,  if  ever,  dip  their 
pens  for  such  ends.  And  they  are  sure  to  be  cried  up  and  foU 
lowed  by  one  half  of  the  Kingdom,  and  consequently  possessed 
of  no  small  degree  of  reputation.  Our  English  style  is  more 
corrupted  by  the  party- writers  than  by  any  other  cause  whatever. 
They  are  universally  read,  and  will  be  read,  and  approved,  in 
proportion  to  their  degree  of  merit,  much  more  tlian  any  other  set 
of  authors  in  any  science,  as  men*s  passions  and  interests  are 
stronger  than  their  tastes  and  judgments. 

It  is  but  this  week  that  I  have  been  well  enough  in  my  head 
to  read  the  poem  of  the  League}  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Next  to  my  obligation  to  Mr.  de  Voltaire  for  writing  it,  is 
that  1  owe  to  you  for  sending  it.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
judge,  with  any  exactness,  of  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  language, 
which  I  understand  but  imperfectly.  I  can  only  tell  my 
thoughts  in  relation  to  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  poem, 
or  the  sentiments.  I  think  the  forming  the  machines  upon  the 
allegorical  persons  of  Virtues  and  Vices  very  reasonable,  it 
being  proper  to  ancient  and  modern  s\ihjects,  and  to  all  religious 
and  times.  Nor  do  we  look  upon  them  so  much  as  heiiiheu 
divinities  as  natural  passions.     This  is  not  the  case  when  Jupiter, 

1  The  Eenriade  was  originally  published,  in  1723,  tinder  the  title  of  La  Li^it*: 
ott  Henri-le-Grand.  While  Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  collected  a  large  sob- 
scription  for  a  quarto  edition  of  his  Epic.  ...  On  Nov.  17,  1727,  Young 
announced  that  the  work  had  appeared,  and  said,  "  We  have  bad  no  attempts 
of  any  note  but  Mr.  Voltaire's  Epic,  which  is  thought  to  have  considerable 
merit.  The  author  I  know  well.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  of  great  vivacity 
and  industry,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  ont  of  the  poetical  war." 
(Letter  to  fickell.)— E.  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  24,  1724,  Lord  Holingbroke  wriu^ 
to  Pope  that  he  was  much  interested  in  the  genius  of  Voltaire  (who  had 
been  his  guest  two  years  before,  at  La  Source),"  who  says  that  he  will  intro- 
dace  himself  to  you,  and  that  the  Muses  shall  answer  for  him.  I  am  reading 
a  trdgedy  which  he  has  just  finished,  and  which  will  be  played  this  Lent 
The  subject  is  the  Death  of  Mariamne.  You  will,  I  believe,  find  in  it  that 
art  which  Racine  put  into  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  and  that  delicacy  which 
appears  in  his  diction,  with  a  spirit  of  poetry  which  he  never  had,  and  which 
fla(;s  often  in  the  best  of  Corneille's  tragedies.'  But  I  will  say  no  more  of  it^ 
aiiioe  he  intends  to  send  it  to  you." 
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Juno,  &c.,  are  introduced,  who,  though  aometimee  conRidered  as 
physical  powers,  yet  that  sort  of  allegory  lies  not  opeu  enough 
to  the  appreheueioQ.  We  care  not  to  study  or  anatomlBe  a 
poem,  but  only  to  read  it  for  our  eotertainmeut.  It  should 
certainly  be  a  eort  of  machinery,  for  the  meaning  of  which  one 
is  not  at  a  loss  for  a  moment.  Without  sometliiug  of  this 
iiature,  bis  poem  would  too  much  resemble  Lucan  or  Silius ; 
and,  indeed,  the  subject  being  bo  modern,  a  more  violent  or 
rcmot«  kind  of  fable  or  fiction  would  not  suit  it. 

If  I  have  anything  to  wish  on  this  head,  it  were  to  linve  a 
little  more  of  (he  fictitious,  I  dare  not  say  the  wonderful,  for 
the  reason  just  now  given.  Yet  that  would  give  it  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  epic  poem.  He  has  helped  it  much, 
in  my  opinion,  by  throwing  so  much  of  the  story  into  narration, 
and  entering  at  once  into  the  middle  of  the  subject  as  well  m 
by  making  the  action  single — viz,,  the  Siege  of  Paris.  This 
brings  it  nearer  the  model  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Yet  I  cannot 
help  fancying,  if  the  fabulous  part  were  a  little  more  extended 
into  descriptions  and  speeches,  &c.,  it  would  be  of  service;  and 
for  this  very  cause,  methinks,  that  book  which  treats  of  the 
King's  love  to  Madame  Gabrielle  appears  more  of  a  poem  than 
the  rest.  Discord  and  Policy  might  certainly  do  and  say  some, 
thing  more;  and  bo  I  judge  of  some  other  occasions  for 
invention  and  description,  which,  methinks,  are  dropped  too 
suddenly. 

As  to  all  the  parts  of  the  Work,  which  relate  to  the  actions 
or  sentiments  of  men,  or  to  characters  and  manners,  tbey  are 
undoubtedly  excellent,  and  the  forte  of  the  poem.  His  characters 
and  sentences  are  not,  like  Lucan's,  too  professed,  or  formal,  and 
particularised ;  but  full,  short,  and  judicious,  and  seem  naturally 
to  rise  from  an  occasion,  either  of  telling  what  the  man  was,  or 
what  be  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  judgment  of  man- 
kind, and  his  description  of  human  actions  in  a  lofty  and  philo- 
sophical  view,  is   one   of  the  princij>al   cbaracteristicii  of  the 
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writer,  who,  however,  is  not  less  a  poet  for   being  a   man  of 
sense,  as  Seneca  and  his  nephew  were. 

Do  not  smile  when  I  add  that  I  esteem  him  for  that  honest, 
principled  spirit  of  true  religion  which  shines  through  the  whole, 
and  from  whence,  unknown  as  I  am  to  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  I  con. 
elude  him  at  once  a  freethinker,  and  a  lover  of  quiet ;  no  bigoc« 
but  yet  no  heretic;  one  who  honours  authority  and  national 
sanctions,  without  prejudice  to  truth  or  charity ;  one  who  ha< 
studied  controversy  less  than  reason,  and  the  Fathers  less  thaii 
mankind — in  a  word,  one  worthy,  from  his  rational  temper,  of 
that  share  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  which  you  honour 
him.^  Notwithstanding  you  tell  me  the  oracles  of  our  Lady  of 
La  Source  are  ceased,  and  that  she  returns  no  more  answers,  I 
shall  expect  the  favour  she  promises  to  a  poor  hermit  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  In  the  meantime,  I  see  visions  of  her  and 
of  La  Source. 

"  An  me  ludit  amabilis 
Insania?     Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoenae 

Quos  et  aquae  sul)eunt  et  aurir.** 
What  pleasincf  freuzv  steals  awav  mv  soul  I 

Through  thv  blest  shades,  La  Source,  I  sooni  to  rovo: 
I  see  tliy  fountains  fall,  thy  waters  roll, 

Aud  breathe  the  Zepliyrs  that  refresh  thy  grove. 
I  hear  whatever  can  delight  inspire — 
Villette's  soft  voice,  and  St.  John's  silver  Ivra 
'*  Sen  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta. 

Sen  fidibus,  citharave  Phoebi/* 
I  cannot  subscril)e  mvself  better  than  as  Horace  did— 
**  Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris."  ^ 


*  These  remarks  appear  to  have  occasioned  a  direct  correspondence  wiih 
Voltaire  ;  for  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Caryll,  Dec.  25,  1725,  says  that  he  "  formerly 
had  some  correspondence  about  the  poem  on  the  League  vrith  its  anther." — K, 
If  this  be  so,  we  have  greatly  to  regret  that  it  is  not  now  in  existence. 

*  Hor.   Carm    III.   4.     La    Source,    near    Orleans,    was    the    residence   of 

Bolingbroke. 
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To  Hb.  Williax  Fobtbscite. 

Twitnam,  Scpl.  17,  1724. 

Your  friendly  and  kind  letter  I  received  -with  real  joy  and 
glodneRs  ;  to  hear,  after  a  long  silence,  of  the  welfare  of  a  whole 
family  which  I  shall  ever  uufetgnedly  wish  well  to  in  all  regardn. 
I  knew  not  in  what  part  of  the  land  to  level  a  letter  at  you,  or 
else  you  would  have  heard  first  from  me.  My  mother,  indeed,  is 
very  ill ;  but,  as  it  seems  only  the  effects  of  a  cold,  which  always 
handles  her  severely,  I  hope  not  in  any  danger.  I  am  in  the 
old  way  — this  day  well,  however,  and  the  past  and  future  are 
not  in  my  power,  ao  not  much  in  my  care. 

Gay  13  at  the  Bath,  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Mrs.  Howard 
returns  your  services,  and  Marble-hill '  waits  only  for  its  roof  — 
the  re5it  finished.  The  little  Prince  William  wants  Miss  For- 
tescue,  or,  to  say  truth,  anybody  else  ihat  will  play  with  him. 
You  say  nothing  at  what  time  we  may  expect  you  here ;  I  wish 
it  soon,  and  thought  you  talked  of  Michaelmas.  1  am  grieved 
to  tell  you  that  there  is  one  Devonshire  man  not  honest :  for 
my  man  Robert  proves  a  vile  fellow,  and  I  have  discarded  him. 
Auri  sacra  fames  ia  his  crime — a  crime  common  to  the  greatest 
and  meanest,  if  any  way  in  power,  or  too  much  in  trust  1 

I  am  going  upon  a  short  ramble  to  my  Lord  Oxford's  and 
Lord  Cobham's,  for  a  fortnight,  this  Michaelmas ;  and  the  hurry 
t  am  at  present  in,  with  preparing  to  be  idle  (a  common  case), 
makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  continue  this  letter,  though  I  truly 
desire  to  say  many  things  to  you.  Homer  [Odyssey]  is  advanced 
to  the  Eighth  book — I  mean  printed  so  far.  My  gardenn  im- 
prove more  than  my  writing.  My  head  is  still  more  upon  Mrs. 
Hd.,  and  her  works,  than  upon  my  own.  Adieu  I  God  bless 
you;  ao  ancient  and  christian,  therefore  an  uumodish,  and 
unusual  salutation.   I  am,  ever  sincerely  and  affectionately,  yours. 

>  ThB  naideDM  of  Hr*.  Howard.  Prince  William  wu  the  nooond  BOn  of  the 
Frince  of  W*lca  (George  II.j,  scd  the  Tuture  hero  of  Cullodon. 
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To  Mn.  William  Fobtescuk. 

[Twickenham]  Sept.  23,  1725. 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  who  expects  nothing,  for  he  shall  never 
be  disappointed,"  was  the  ninth  beatitude,  which  a  man  of  wit 
(who,  like  a  man  of  wit,  was  a  long  time  in  gaol)  added  to  the 
eighth.  I  have  long  ago  preached  this  to  our  friend :  ^  I  have 
preached  it,  but  the  world  and  his  other  friends  helfi  it  forth, 
and  exemplified  it.  They  say,  Mr.  Walpole  has  friendship  and 
keeps  his  word.  I  wish  he  were  our  friend's  friend,  or  had 
ever  promised  him  anything. 

You  seem  inq\iisitive  of  what  passed  when  Lord  Peterborough 
spirited  him  hither,  without  auy  suspicion  of  mine.  Nothing 
extraordinary,  for  the  most  extraordinary  men  are  nothing 
before  their  masters ;  and  nothing,  but  that  Mr.  Walpole  swore 
by  God  Mrs.  Howard  should  have  the  grounds  she  wanted  from 
V — u.  Notliing  would  be  more  extraordinary,  except  a  States- 
man made  good  his  promise  or  oatli,  as  very  probably  he  will. 
If  I  have  any  other  very  extraordinary^  thing  to  tell  you,  it  is 
this — that  I  have  never  since  returned  Sir  R.  W.'s  visit.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  notliing  to  ask  of  him  ;  and  I  believe  he  knows 
that  nobody  follows  him  for  nothing.  Besides,  I  have  l)eeD 
very  sick,  and  sickness  (let  nie  tell  you)  makes  one  above  a 
Minister,  who  cannot  cure  a  fit  of  a  fever  or  ague.  Let  me  also 
tell  you  that  no  man  who  is  lame,  and  cannot  stir,  will  wait 
upon  the  .greatest  man  upon  earth ;  and  lame  I  was,  and  still 

1  Gay,  who  had  written  the  prccedinp:  part  of  this  joint-letter.  "I  know," 
he  writes  to  Fortescue,  "  I  have  sincerely  your  good  wishes  upon  aU  occasions. 
One  wouM  think  tliat  my  friends  ust»  me  to  di8apiK>intmeut8,  to  try  how  many 
I  conld  bear.  If  they  do  so,  tliey  are  mistaken  :  for  1  dare  not  expect  much, 
and  I  can  never  be  niQch  disappointed.  I  am  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  town," 
ho  adds,  "  the  beginning  of  October,  by  what  yon  writ  to  Mr.  Pope,  and,  sure, 
yonr  father  will  think  it  reasonable  that  Miss  Fortescae  should  not  forget  bof 
French  and  dancing." 
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am,  by  an  accident  whicli  it  will  be  time  enough  to  tell  you 
when  we  meet,  for  I  hope  it  will  be  suddenly  [quickly].  Adieu, 
dear  Sir,  and  believe  me  a  true  well-wisher  to  all  yours,  &c.^ 


To  Mn.  Edvard   Bloitnt. 

Twickentiam,  June  2,  1725. 

Toil  show  yourself  a  just  man  and  a  frieud  in  tho!ie  guesses 
and  EuppositionB  you  make  at  the  possible  reasons  of  my  silence, 
every  one  of  which  is  a  true  one.  As  to  forgetfulness  of  you 
and  yours,  I  assure  you  the  promiscuous  conversations  of  the 
town  serve  only  to  put  me  in  mind  of  better,  and  more,  quiet  to 
he  had  in  a  comer  of  the  world,  uudisturbed,  innocent,  serene, 
and  sen.<^ible,  with  such  as  you.*  Let  no  access  of  any  distrust 
make  you  think  of  me  differently  in  a  cloudy  day  from  what 
you  do  in  the  most  sunshiny  weather. 

liet  the  young  ladies '  be  assured  I  make  nothing  new  in  my 
gardens,  without  wishing  to  see  the  print  of  their  fairy  steps  in 
every  part  of  them,  I  have  put  the  last  hand  to  my  works  of 
this  kind,  in  happily  finishing  the  subterraneous  way  and  Qrotto. 
I  there  found  a  spring  of  the  clearest  water,   which  falls  in  a 

'  In  ft  letter  (d«led  April,  1726)  Pope  roports  to  Forteaone  that  «'  Dr.  Swift 
U  come  into  EDt;iaDd,  who  ia  dow  with  mp,  and  with  wliom  I  Hm  to  rambto 
again  to  Lord  Uiford's  aad  Lord  Batlmrat's,  and  other  places.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
haa  led  him  a  coarae  through  the  towii,  with  Lord  CheaterlluUI,  Ur.  Pulteney, 
Ac.  Lord  Peterborough  and  Lord  Harcourt  propoaa  to  carry  him  to  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  and  I  to  Mrs.  Uuward,  Ac.  I  wiah  yaa  were  here  [at  TwitnamJ  to 
know  him.'' 

■Edward  Bloant,  who  had  an  eatate  In  DeTonehire,  roaided  at  Blaydon 
Honae,  at  Pajgaton,  Torliaj. 

•  Bloont  had  four  dan([hlcra.  One  of  them  became  Lady  CliiTonl,  nnothpt 
DachMB  ofNorfotk,  and  a  brothrr  of  the  Duke  married  a  third  when  ahc  waa 
ft  widow,    llur  finl  hualMud  wai  a  Dutch  morchaut— -E. 
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perpetual  rill  that  echoes  through  the  cavern  day  and  night 
From  the  river  Thames  you  see  through  my  arch,  up  a  walk  of 
the  wilderness,  to  a  kind  of  open  temple,  wholly  composed  of 
shells  in  the  rustic  manner ;  and,  from  that  distance,  under  the 
temple  you  look  down  through  a  sloping  arcade  of  trees,  and  see 
the  sails  on  the  river  passing  suddenly  and  vanishing  as  through 
a  perspective  glass.  When  you  shut  the  doors  of  this  Grotto,  it 
becomes  on  the  instant,  from  a  luminous  room,  a  camera  obacura^ 
on  the  walls  of  which  all  the  objects  of  the  river,  hills,  woods, 
and  boats  are  forming  a  moving  picture  in  their  visible  radia. 
tions ;  and,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  light  it  up,  it  affords  you 
a  very  different  scene.  It  is  finished  with  shells,  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  looking-glass  in  angular  forms ;  and  in  the  ceiling 
is  a  star  of  the  same  material,  at  which,  when  a  lamp,  of  an 
orbicular  figure  of  thin  alabaster,  is  hung  in  the  middle,  a 
thousand  pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are  reflected  over  the  place. 

There  are  connected  to  this  Grotto  by  a  narrower  passage  two 
porches  with  niches  and  seats — one  towards  the  river,  of 
smooth  stones,  full  of  light,  and  open  ;  the  other  towards  the 
arch  of  trees,  rough  with  shells,  flints,  and  iron-ore.  The  bottom 
is  paved  with  simple  pebbles,  as  the  adjoining  walk  up  the 
wilderness  to  the  temple  is  to  be  cockle-shells,  in  the  natural 
tix>te,  agreeing  not  ill  with  the  little  dripping  murmurs,  and  the 
aquatic  idea  of  the  whole  place. ^  It  wants  nothing  to  complete 
it  but  a  good  statue  with  an  inscription,  like  that  beautiful 
antique  one  which  you  know  I  am  so  fond  of : — 

1  He  had  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  this  grotto  not  long  before  his 
death,  and,  by  encrusting  it  about  with  a  great  number  of  ores  and  minerals 
of  the  richest  and  rarest  kinds,  it  was  become  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
romantic  retirements  anywhere  to  be  seen. — Warburton.  Dr.  Johnson  speaks 
with  an  unreasonable  contempt  of  this  rtniiantic  grotto.  Our  poet's  good 
taste  in  gardening  was  unquestionable. — Warton. 

The  taste  of  Pope  was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  age;  but  nothing  caa 
appear  more  puerile  and  affected,  at  this  time  [about  18  lU],  than  what  Warton 
culls  Lis  "  romantic  grotto."  Warton  spoke  of  an  art  of  which  he  knew  very 
little,  and  whicli,  as  exemplified  by  Pope's  Camera  Ob$ciira,  Johnson's  strong 
inherent  sense  taught  him  to  despise.— >Bow lea. 
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"  Eujus  Nympha  loci^  sacri  custodia  forvtia^ 
DormiOf  dura  Uanda  sentio  Tnurmur  aqva. 
Force  meum,  quisquis  tcmgis  cava  marmora,  aomnum 
Mumpere :  sive  bUxiSj  aive  lavare,  tace'^ 

Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep. 
And  to  the  munnurs  of  these  waters  sleep : 
Ah,  spare  my  slumbers,  gently  tread  the  Cave  I 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave ! 

You  will  think  I  have  been  very  poetical  in  this  description, 
but  it  is  pretty  near  the  truth.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  bear 
testimony  how  little  it  owes  to  art,  either  the  place  itself  or  the 
image  I  give  of  it.    I  am,  &c. 


To  Dean  Swipt. 

March  8,  1726-7. 

Mr.  Stopford  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  for  whose 
acquaintance  I  am,  among  many  other  favours,  obliged  to  you ; 
and  I  think  the  acquaintance  of  so  valuable,  ingenious,  and  un. 
affected  a  man  to  be  none  of  the  least  obligations. 

Our  Miscellany  ^  is  now  quite  printed.  I  am  prodigiously 
pleased  with  this  joint  volume,  in  which,  methinks,  we  look  like 
friends,  side  by  side,  serious  and  merry  by  turns,  conversing 
interchangeably,  and  walking  down  hand  in  hand  to  Posterity — 
not  in  the  stiff  forms  of  learned  authors,  flattering  each  other, 
and  setting  the  rest  of  mankind  at  nought ;  but  in  a  free,  un- 

1  The  volume  was  ao  ilLarrang^d  xnedlej,  and  excites  somethiDg  of  the 
feeling  which  Ford  expressed  to  Swift,  November  6,  1733  : — "  I  have  long  had 
it  at  heart  to  see  joar  works  collected  and  pablishod  with  care.  It  is  become 
absolaiely  necessary  since  that  jumble  with  Pope,  &c.,  in  three  volumes,  which 
pnt  me  in  a  rage  whenever  1  meet  them.''— E« 
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important,  natural,  easy,  manner,  diverting  others  just  as  wc 
diverted  ourselves.  The  third  volume  consists  of  Verses ;  but  I 
would  choose  to  print  none  but  such  as  have  some  peculiarity, 
and  may  be  distinguished  for  ours  from  other  writers.  There  is 
no  end  of  making  books,  Solomon  said;  and,  above  all,  of  making 
Miscellanies^  which  all  men  can  make.  For,  imless  there  be  a 
character  in  every  piece,  like  the  mark  of  the  Elect,  I  should  not 
care  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  signed. 

You  received,  I  hope,  some  commendatory  verses  from  a  Horse,^ 
and  a  Lilliputian,  to  Gulliver;  and  an  heroic  Epistle  to  Mrs. 
Gulliver.  The  bookseller  would  fain  have  printed  them  before 
the  second  edition  of  the  book,  but  I  would  not  permit  it  with, 
out  your  approbation:  nor  do  I  much  like  them.  You  see 
how  much  like  a  poet  I  write,  and  yet,  if  you  were  w^th  us,  you 
would  be  deep  in  politics.  People  are  very  warm  and  very 
angry,  very  little  to  the  purpose  ;  but,  therefore,  the  more  wann 
and  the  more  angry.  Non  Tuostvura  est  tantas  componere  lites.^  I 
stay  at  Twit'nam  without  so  much  as  reading  newspapers,  votes, 
or  any  other  paltry  pamphlets.  Mr.  Stopford  will  carry  you  a 
whole  parcel  of  them,  which  are  sent  for  your  diversion  but  not 
imitation.  For  my  own  part,  niethinks  I  am  at  Glubbdulxlrib,^ 
with  none  but  ancients  and  spirits  about  me.  I  am  rather  l)etter 
than  I  used  to  be  at  tliis  season  :  but  my  hand  (though,  as  you  see, 

1  Eotitlcd,  The  Grateful  Address  of  the  Unhupyn/  Honvhnhnms  now  in  S^ai-cry 
and  Bondaije  in  England,  For  this,  and  the  '*  heroic  Epistle,"  see  Life  and 
Writings  of  Pope. 

3  The  words  of  tho  umpire  shepherd,  in  the  Third  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  a  little 
altered. 

8  The  island  of  Glubbdubdrib,  meaning  the  island  of  Sorcerers  or  Magicians, 
visited  by  Gulliver.  As  every  reader  of  the  Travels  is  aware,  it  was  here  that 
Gulliver  had  the  good  fortune,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Governor,  to  interviet^ 
the  ghosts  or  spirits  of  some  of  the  most  famous  Aucients.  From  one  of  them 
he  learns,  among  other  interesting  facts,  that  their  interpreters  and  commcn- 
tators  are  kept  in  the  shades  below,  or  rather  keep  themselves,  at  a  proper 
distance  from  their  principals,  "through  a  consciousness  of  shame  and  sruilt, 
because  they  had  so  terribly  misrepresented  the  uiL'aning  of  their  Authors  to 
posterity.** 
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it  has  not  lost  its  cunning)  is  frequently  in  very  awkward  sensa- 
tions rather  than  pain.  But  to  convince  you  it  is  pretty  well, 
it  has  done  some  mischief  already,  and  just  been  strong  enough 
to  cut  the  other  hand,  while  it  was  aiming  to  prune  a  fruit 
tree.  Lady  Bolingbroke  has  writ  you  a  long  lively  letter, 
which  will  attend  this.  She  has  very  bad  health,  he  very  good. 
Lord  Peterborough  has  writ  twice  to  you.  We  fancy  some 
letters  have  been  intercepted,  or  lost  by  accident.  About  ten 
tliousand  things  I  want  to  tell  you.  I  wish  you  were  as 
impatient  to  hear  them :  for,  if  you  were  so,  you  would — you 
must — come  early  this  spring.  Adieu.  Let  me  have  aline  from 
you.  I  am  vexed  at  losing  Mr.  Stopford  as  soon  as  I  knew  him : 
but  I  thank  God  I  have  known  him  no  longer.  If  every  man 
one  begins  to  vahie  must  settle  in  Ireland,  pray  make  me  know 
no  more  of  them,  and  I  forgive  you  this  one. 


To  Loud  Batuubst. 

Bath,  Sept.  15  [1726?]. 

Plato  says  a  man  in  anger  should  not  take  the  lash,  that  is 
the  pen,  in  his  hand ;  and  a  certain  emperor,  as  I  learn  from 
Don  Antonio  de  Guevara,^  used  to  count  over  the  four-and-twonty 
letters  in  such  case  before  he  spake.  I  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  fit  to  count  four-and-twenty  days  before  I  would  mention  to 
your  Lordship  what  has  passed  between  us.  I  will  keep  my 
temper,  and  now  only  acquaint  you  that  I  went,  according  to 

*  A  Spanish  bishop,  historio^^rapher  to  Charles  V.  [Emperor  of  Germanj  and 
King  of  Spain],  llo  died  in  154*.  His  most  popular  work,  Murco-AHrelio, 
was  traoHlatod  into  English,  but  in  Pope's  day  its  credit  had  fallen  to 
nothing. — E.  Tho  "  c«'rtain  eniporor,"  it  hardly  needs  to  be  added,  was  not 
the  (iurmuu  but  the  Uuiuuu  t>no* 
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your  order  (though  I  received  no  further  invitation,  as  you  were 
pleased  to  promise,  by  a  letter  to  Stow),  to  Cirencester  in  full 
and  certain  hopes  of  attending  you  to  Bath.  I  staid  to  the  last 
day  I  could,  namely,  the  second  of  September.  I  found  you 
not,  nor  any  letter  from  you,  so  that,  had  not  Mr.  Howe  received 
me  in  my  wanderings,  I  had  been  cast  out  on  the  common,  and 
reduced  to  feed,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  among  the  beasts,  and  to 
travel  on  afterwards  in  the  manner  of  John  Coryate.^ 

However,  my  visit  to  your  house  was  not  wholly  void  of  all 
comfort  to  me,  for  I  saw  the  steeple  of  Cirencester  stand  on  one 
side  over  it,  and  the  great  vista  in  Oakley  wood  to  the  said 
steeple,  by  being  widened  beyond  its  former  hedges,  bordered 
now  only  with  some  low  thing,  which  I  took  to  be  a  box.edging, 
on  either  side.  Moreover,  I  beheld  with  singular  consolation 
the  back  of  the  high  wood  pierced  through,  and  every  tree  that 
bore  the  least  pretence  to  be  timber  totally  cut  down  and  done 
away.*  Whereby  I  see  with  delight  not  only  the  bare  prospect 
you  have  made,  but  also  another  of  the  necessity  you  are  now 
reduced  to  of  raisincr  some  buildinor  there.  And  I  fonn  to  mv- 
self  yet  a  third  prospect — that  you  will  so  unwillingly  ami 
grudgingly  undertake  the  said  building,  that  it  will  be  so  smidl 
and  inconsiderable  as  to  oblige  you  to  pull  it  down  again  another 
year  to  erect  a  bigger  and  more  adequate.  Nevertheless,  my 
Lord  (to  prove  I  am  not  angrj'-,  but,  with  a  mixture  of  charity, 

^  On  foot.  In  1608  Coryate  walked  a  thousand  miles  on  the  tMntinent  in 
the  same  pair  of  shoes,  and  on  his  return  hun^  them  up  in  the  village  chnrch 
of  Odcombo  in  Somorsotshire,  where  the  despicable  memorial  of  his  tram{»iugs 
was  suffered  to  remain  till  the  l^egtnning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  "He  carried  folly,"  says  Fuller,  "on  his  vcrr 
face." — E.  Coryate  was  son  of  the  vicar  of  Odcombe.  Upon  his  return  fro.-n 
iiis  thousand  miles'  peregrination  he  published  (about  1G20)  an  account  of  bis 
experiences  which  he  entitled,  not  unfitly,  Coryate* s  Crudities,  It  is  well 
printed  and  curiously  illustrated.  There  are,  it  seems,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  copies  of  this  ecccntrio  book  now  in  existence. 

3  If  this  letter  had  been  designed  for  the  purpose,  it  could  not  illastrate 
more  completely  Lord  Bathiirst's  account  of  Pope's  propensity  for  disparaging 
alterations  he  did  not  himself  suggest, — E. 
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inclined  to  roctify  what  I  disapprove),  I  could  not  advise  you  to 
an  obelisk,  which  can  bear  no  diameter  to  fill  so  vast  a  gap,  unless 
it  literally  touched  the  skies,  but  rather  to  a  solid  pyramid  of  a 
hundred  feet  square,  to  the  end  there  may  be  something  solid 
and  lasting  of  your  works. 

As  to  the  church  steeple,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it :  yet  I  would 
not,  however,  pull  down  the  house.  I  would  rather  the  refor- 
mation began,  as  reformations  always  ought,  at  the  church  itself . 
Not  that  I  would  wish  the  body  of  it  entirely  taken  away,  but 
only  the  steeple  lowered.  This  would  bring  matters  to  some 
uniformity,  and  the  dissenters  and  quakers  be  greatly  obliged, 
as  it  is  the  high  tower  itself  which,  above  all,  they  hold  in 
abomination ;  ^  whereby  your  Lordship's  interest  in  the  next 
Elections  might  vastly  be  strengthened.  Certain  it  is,  that 
something  extraordinary  and  edatarU  must  be  done,  if  you  would 
render  yourself  agreeable  to  the  present  Administration,  which 
may  be  a  convincing  proof  to  all  the  world  of  the  conversion  of 
one  who  has  been  so  long,  and  so  distinguished,  a  patron  of  the 
Church  of  England,^  It  would  not  be  amiss,  I  further  think,  if 
your  Lordship  would  also  give  some  other  evidence  of  your 
capacity  for  a  Statesman,  and  pretensions  to  make  a  greater 
ligure  in  another  house*  than  you  yet  have  done,  by  breaking 

I  George  Fox  gave  to  chnrches  the  contemptnoas  title  of  "  steeple- ho  usee," 
'which  may  have  deceived  Pope  into  fancying  that  "dissenters  and  quakers" 
had  an  especial  hostility  to  the  steeple.  Every  part  of  the  edifice  was  eqaallj 
under  a  ban,  as  may  be  se^n  from  the  Journal  of  Fox,  who  only  named  a 
church  a  "  steeple-house  "  to  denote  that  he  denied  it  to  bj  "  6od*8  house." 
"The  steeple-houses  and  pal  pits,"  he  says,  *<  were  offensive  to  my  mind, 
bocAUse  both  priests  and  people  called  them  the  House  of  God,  and  idolised 
them,  reckoning  that  God  dwelt  there  in  the  outward  house,  whereas  they 
should  have  looked  for  God  and  Christ  to  dwell  in  their  hearts,  and  their 
bodies  to  ba  made  the  temples ;  for  the  apostle  said :  '  God  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands.'  But,  by  reason  of  the  people's  idolising  those 
plaooo,  it  was  counted  a  heinous  thing  to  declare  against  them." — E. 

s  Walpole  favoured  the  toleration  of  Dissenters  to  the  extent  of  his  power, 
and  the  Opposition  sometimes  taunted  him  with  his  good- will  towards 
them.— E. 

*  House  of  Lords. 
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your  word  with  your  friends,  &c./  which,  though  I  never  per- 
ceived it  but  by  one  late  instance,  I  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  to 
find  was  not  entirely  out  of  your  power. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  offended  by  your  letters,  for  he  is  a  serious  man. 
But  Mrs.  Lewis  is  the  youngest  and  gayest  lady  here,  and 
would  be  an  excellent  match  for  your  Lordship,  if  my  Lady 
cares  to  part  with  you.  Pray  tell  my  Lady  that  either  Mr. 
Lewis  or  I  have  thajb  opinion  of  her  steadiness  and  sobriety,  that 
we  will  take  a  lodging  for  her  here  the  moment  she  appoints, 
provided  she  pleases  to  write  to  us  in  her  own  hand,  by  the 
young  ladies  your  daughters,  who  are  also  sober  persons ;  and 
provided  it  be  not  wrapped  up,  countersigned,  or  superscribed 
by  your  Lordship,  in  which  case  we  shall  suspect  some  fraud  or 
insincere  practices. 

We  shall  both  leave  this  place  for  Cirencester  on  the  last  day 
of  this  month,  and  be  with  you  by  dinner-time  on  the  first  of 
October  punctually.  In  the  meantime,  believe  me,  my  Lord,  to 
forget  all  that  is  passed,  and  to  be  with  the  very  same  sincerity, 
affection,  and  esteem,  which  I  have  always  felt  in  your  regard, 
my  Lord,  your  most  faithful,  and  most  hearty,  humble  servant 


To  Mn.  John  Knight. 

Twitenham,  Nov.  24  [1727  ?]. 
I  had  some   view  of  seeing  you  in    the    country;    but   the 
weather  proved  so  cold,  that  the  Duchess  of  Bucks  came  Kick 

1  The  letter  was  proliably  written  at  some  period  when  Lord  Bathurst  ha»l 
declared  to  his  friends  that  ho  woald  not  take  part  in  the  debates,  from 
despair  of  producing  the  least  resalt.  "  I  have  attended  Parliament  oiany 
years/*  he  said  on  a  subsequent  occasion  to  Swift,  Dec.  6,  1737,  **  and  never 
found  that  I  could  do  any  gooil.  I  have  therefore  entered  upon  a  now  schtiue 
oi  lilc^  and  uui  determined  lo  look  alter  uiy  own  affairs  a  lUlle." — £. 
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to  town  before  I  was  ready  to  go  to  Lees.  I  am  forced  now  to 
couteot  myself  with  such  informations  of  Mrs.  Knight's  etatd 
of  health  as  your  people  gave  me  in  Dover  Street.  If  these 
be  true,  she  is  pretty  well ;  and  I  hope  the  cheerfulness  you 
two  can  give  one  another  will  make  all  that  bad  seasons,  ill  air, 
and  uncomfortable  prospects  can  do  ineffectual  to  molest  or 
cloud  you. 

Here  the  most  unhappy,  gay,  people  are  reduced  to  mere 
children's  play,  and  childish  sighta  to  divert  them.  They  go 
every  day  to  stare  at  a  mock  Coronation'  on  the  ^tage,  which  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  more  ridiculouH  one  of  the  Harlequins 
(almost  as  ridiculous  a  farce  as  the  real  State  one  of  a  Corona- 
tion itself).  After  that,  they  hope  for  it  again  in  a  puppet  show, 
which  is  to  recommend  itself  by  another  qualification — of 
having  the  exact  portraits  of  the  most  conspicuous  faces  of  our 
nobility  in  was-work,  so  as  to  be  known  at  sight,  without 
Punch's  help,  or  the  master's  pointing  to  each  with  his  wand 
as  they  pass.  So  much  for  news.  It  is  what  passes  most 
material  in  this  metropolis,  till  you.  Sir,  with  your  fellow- 
Members  [of  the  Legislature],  come  to  Gnd  us  greater  business 
after  Christmas. 

At  last  I  have  seen  the  statue  up,'  and  the  statuary  down,  at 
the  same  time.  The  poor  man  has  not  been  out  of  bed  since. 
I  sent  part  of  the  money  to  him,  and  offered  him  more,  which  be 
refused  till  he  has  been  at  the  Abbey,  to  do  some  little  more 
matter  to  the  hair  {as  I  understand)  and  feet.  The  inscription 
on  the  Urn  is  not  done  yet,  though  they  promised  it  two  months 
ago,  and  had  the  draught — but  yesterday  they  sent  to  me  again 

>  The  CoroDation  of  Ueorge  II.,  which  Dcarlj  ascertaiiiB  the  date  of  tbiM 
letter.— C. 

1  Of  Mr.  Secretsrj  Craggs,  brother  of  Mri.  KntghL  It  was  the  work  of 
Gnclfl,  an  ItaliaD  sculpior,  who  eiecated  aoTGral  comaiiasicinB  for  Lord  Bar. 
Ijogton.  The  meaioriat,  \a  qqeation,  to  Crsggs,  wa«  placed  in  ffcstniiDBter 
Abboj.  It  ii  the  8Dbj«ct  of  moro  thsu  nua  luttur  of  Pope's  to  Mn.  Kuight  or, 
rather,  Mrs.  Ncwshuin. 
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for  it,  which  I  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of,  for  I  saw  it 
scored  on  in  the  Abbey.  I  have  sent  it  over  again  to  Mr. 
Bird  this  day,  however. 

I  shall  think  it  a  favour  to  hear  of  you  both,  when  your 
leisure  permits.  Believe  me  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  you  both, 
and  (if  you  will  allow  me  a  higher  title),  dear  Sir,  a  faithful 
friend  and  affectionate  servant. 

My  mother  is  well,  and  very  much  yours  and  Mrs.  Knight'& 


To  LoBD  Petebbobough.^ 

Angust  24,  I72a 

I  presume  you  may  before  this  time  be  returned  from  the  odd- 
temptation  of  many  beauties,  animal  and  vegetable,  in  gardens, 
and,  possibly,  some  rational  in  ladies — to  the  better  enjoyment  of 
your  own  at  Bevis  Mount.  I  hope,  and  believe,  all  you  have 
seeu  will  only  contribute  to  it.  I  am  not  so  fond  of  making 
compliments  to  ladies  as  I  w^as  twenty  years  ago,  or  I  would 
say  there  are  some  very  reasonable  [ladies]  and  one,  in  particu- 
lar, there. 

1  Horace  Walpole  describes  this  famous  knight-errant  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  xviii  century,  as  **  of  an  advaotageous  figure  and  enterprising  spirit,  as 
gallant  as  Amadis  [de  Gaul]  and  as  bravo,  but  a  little  more  expeditious  in  his 
journeys  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  'seen  more  kings  and  postilions  than  any  maa 
in  Europe.'  His  enmity  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  friendship  with 
Pope,  will  preserve  his  name,  when  his  genius,  too  romantic  to  have  laid  a 
solid  foundation  for  fame,  and  his  politics,  too  disinterested  for  his  age  and 
country,  shall  be  equally  forgotten.  He  was  a  man,  as  his  friend  said,  *  who 
could  neitiier  live  nor  die  like  any  other  mortal.'  [Swift  hit  off 
his  two  especial  peculiarities,  in  his  verses  cited  above.  See  page  27.]  He 
married  Mrs.  Anastasia  Eobinson,  the  celebrated  Singer,  a  woman  o« 
irreproachable  character.  After  his  death  she  found  his  Memoirs,  written  bj 
himself,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  boasted  he  had  committed  three  capital  crimi^s 
before  he  was  twenty.  In  consequence  of  this  she  committed  them  to  the 
ilamcs."— R. 
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I  think  you  happy,  my  Lord,  in  being  at  least  half  the  year 
almost  as  much  your  own  master  as  I  am  mine  the  whole  year  ; 
and,  with  all  the  disadvantageous  incumbrances  of  quality, 
parts,  and  honour,  as  mere  a  gardener,  loiterer,  and  labourer  as 
he  who  never  had  titles,  or  from  whom  they  are  taken.  I  have 
an  eye,  in  the  last  of  these  glorious. appellations,  to  the  style  of 
a  Lord  degraded  or  attainted.^  Methinks,  they  give  him  a 
better  title  than  they  deprive  him  of,  in  calling  him  "  labourer." 
Agricultural  says  TuUy,  proxima  sapi^ntice,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said,  by  most  modern  nobility,  of  Ora^ce  or  liight 
Ilonourahlef  which  are  often  proxima  stultitioB,  The  Great 
Turk,  you  know,  is  often  a  gardener,  or  of  a  meaner  trade ;  and* 
are  there  not  some  circumstances  in  which  you  would  resemble 
the  Great  Turk  ?  The  two  paradises  are  not  ill  connected — of 
gardens  and  gallantry ;  and  some  there  are  (not  to  name  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke),  who  pretend  they  are  both  to  be  had,  with- 
out turning  Mussulmen. 

We  have  as  little  politics  here,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Court  (nay,  perhaps,  at  the  Court),  as  you  at  Southampton  ;  and 
our  Ministers,  I  dare  say,  have  less  to  do.  Our  weekly  histories 
are  only  full  of  the  feasts  given  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family 
by  their  servants,  and  the  lang  and  laborious  walks  her 
Majesty  takes  every  morning.  Yet,  if  the  graver  historians 
hereafter  shall  be  silent  of  this  year's  events,  the  amorous  and 
anecdotical  may  make  Posterity  some  amends,  by  being 
furnished  with  the  gallantries  of  the  Great  at  home ;  and  it  is 
some  comfort,  that,  if  the  men  of  the  next  Age  do  not  read  of  us, 
the  women  may. 

From  the  time  you  have  been  absent  I  have  not  been  to  wait 
on  a  certain  great  man,  through  modesty,  through  idleness,  and 

1  An  aUusion  to  Lord  Boliug'broke,  who  nsed  somewhat  ostcntatioDsIy  to 
boast,  after  his  fall,  of  his  delight  in  agricaltaral  or  (more  accurately)  bucolical 
occupations.  As  for  the  Grand  Turk's  gardening,  it  niust  be  less  ardnooa 
even  than  that  of  his  imperial  brother  at  Pekia. 
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through  respect.*  But,  for  my  comfort,  I  fancy  that  any  great 
man  will  as  soon  forget  one  that  does  him  no  harm  as  he  can  one 
that  has  done  him  any  good.     Believe  me,  &c.* 


To  Mr.  Jonx  Knight' 

Stowe,  Aug.  23, 1731. 

The  place  from  which  I  write  to  you  will  be  a  proof  alone, 
how  incapable  I  am  of  forgetting  you  and  your  Grosfield  :  for,  if 
anything,  under  Paradise,  could  set  me  beyond  all  earthly 
cogitations,  Stowe  might  do  it.  It  is  much  more  beautiful  this 
year  than  when  I  saw  it  before,  and  much  enlarged,  and  with 
variety.  Yet  I  shall  not  stay  in  it,  by  a  fortnight,  so  long  as  I 
did  (with  pleasure)  with  you.  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Knight  she 
has  been  spoken  of,  and  her  health  toasted  here ;  and  that  Lord 
Cobham  sends  bis  services,  with  a  nuimyrawlnm  to  perform  hor 
promise  of  seeing  this  place.  If  she  keeps  it,  I  do  not  despair 
to  live  (partly  by  my  exemplary  temperance,  and  partly  by  the 

1  Probably  Sir  Robert  Walpole. — Bowles. 

*  To  this  letter  Peterborough  replies  : — I  mast  confess  that  in  going  to  Lord 
Cobham's  [at  Stowe],  I  was  not  led  by  curiosity  :  T  went  thither  to  see  what  I 
had  seen  and  what  I  was  sure  to  like.  I  had  the  idea  of  those  vrardens»o  rixtrd 
in  my  imagination,  by  many  descriptions,  that  nothing  surprised  me— 
immensity  and  Van  Brugh  appear  in  the  whole,  and  in  every  part.  Ytmr 
joining  in  your  letter  "  animal  and  vegetable  "  beauty  makes  me  use  this 
expression  :  I  confess  the  stately  Sacharissa  at  Stow,  but  am  content  with  my 
little  Amoret."  [Alluding  to  Waller's  SachaHssa  and  Amoret. — R.  llis  "little 
Amoret  *'  was  Bevis  Mount,  overlooking  Itchin  Ferry  and  the  Southampton 
Kivcr,  where  Pope  spent  many  days,  and  where  a  Walk  is  still  called  by  his 
name. — B.] 

8  Of  Bellowes,  or  Bellhouse,  and  Gosfieldhall,  was  M.l*.  for  St.  Germains, 
in  Cornwall,  in  1710-13-14,  and  for  Spalding  in  1727.  He  married,  as  Lis 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Newsham  [to  whom  Pojve  addressed  several  letters,  tirst  as 
Mrs  Newsham,  secondly  as  Mrs.  Knight,  and  thirdly  as  Mra.  Nugeut,  liusl  aLil 
of  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  Nugtut]. — Hoscoe. 
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assislance  of  Mother  Vinceut)  to  meet  you  bnth  here  another 
Beuson.  I  shall  yet  thiuk  it  a  dimiuution  of  my  happiness,  to 
miss  of  half  our  companions  and  compotators  of  syllabub,  and 
not  to  have  Mr.  Newsham,*  and  his  dogs,  and  his  preceptors,  and 
his  dearly-beloved  cousin,  and  his  mathematics,  and  his  Greek, 
and  his  horses.  Without  a  compliment  to  all  or  any  of  them,  I 
never  passed  an  easier  or  more  agreeable  month,  in  spite  of 
some  ill-health,  and  some  melancholy,  than  that  of  July  last :  I 
hope  you  will  long  enjoy  that  tranquility  and  that  satisfaction, 
which  you  spread  over  all  that  is  about  you.  I  often  wish  Mr. 
Mallet*  joy,  in  my  own  heart,  of  his  having  exchanged  such 
a  whining,  valetudinary,  cloudy,  _/'oMrnaiier  companion  as  my. 
self  for  the  good  humour,  and  sereuity,  and  indulgence  of  your 
family,     I  am  pretty  sure  he  will  deserve  it  all. 

Mrs.  Patty  [Blount]  languishes  in  town,  and  diets  there  on 
fools,  in  defect  of  friends.  I  am  sorry  to  forsake  her  at  such  a 
time ;  and  she  is  more  sorry  you  live  at  such  a  distance.  Her 
sbter  affirms  nobody  of  sense  can  live  six  miles  out  of  London ; 
and,  indeed,  I  know  nothing  that  can  set  her  right  but  the  free 
U36  of  the  cane  you  bestowed  upon  me.  I  cannot  say  my 
rambles  contribute  much  to  my  health.  Yet  I  take  no  corporeal 
medieameuta,  but  wholly  apply  to  remedies  of  the  mind.  It 
human  philosophy  will  not  do,  I  must  desire  Mrs.  Elliot  to  pray 
for  me.  My  next  journey  is  to  Southampton,  to  my  Lord 
Peterborough,  where,  also,  I  have  a  Catholic  friend,  who  will 
take  care  of  my  soul;  and  shall  dine  with  a  Jesuit  thrice  a 
week,  worth  all  the  priests  in  Essex,  if  you  except  Mr.  Trip. 
sack.  I  desire  you  all  to  accept  of  my  faithful  services,  and  to 
know  no  man  is  more  mindful  of  you  than,  &c. 

1  Mrs.  Knigbt'B  bod,  b;  her  iint  hnitband.— C. 

*  Hb  appeftn  to  hare  boen  tator  to  joaog  Newaham. — 0. 
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To  Mb.  RiCHABBsoir.^ 

Jan.  13,  1732-3. 

I  have  at  last  got  my  mother  so  well,  as  to  allow  myself  to  be 
absent  from  her  for  three  days.  As  Sunday  is  one  of  them,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  may  propose  to  you  to  employ  it  in  the 
manner  you  mentioned  to  me  once.*  Sir  Godfrey  [Kneller] 
called  employing  the  pencil  the  prayer  of  a  painter,  and  affirmed 
it  to  be  his  proper  way  of  serving  God,  by  the  talent  he  gave 
him.^  I  am  sure,  in  this  instance,  it  is  serving  your  friend,  and 
you  know  that  we  are  allowed  to  do  that  (nay  even  to  help  a 
neighbour's  ox  or  ass)  on  the  Sabbath :  which,  though  it  may 


1  Jonathan  Richardson  (1664-1745),  apapil  of  Bilej,  tho  portrait  painter, 
after  the  death  of  Kneller  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  As  an  artist  it  was 
allowed  that  *' no  one  drew  a  better  head  than  Richardson,*'  and  he  was 
moreover  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  man.  His  essays  on  The  Art  of  CriUc- 
ism  in  Painting,  and  On  the  Science  of  a  Connoisseur,  abound  with  jadicions  and 
solid  observations,  and  are  well  calcalated  to  inspire  a  knowledge  and  lore 
of  Art ;  qualities  which  he  himself  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  was 
shown  by  his  fine  Collection  of  Drawings  by  the  ancient  Masters,  which  was 
sold  after  his  death,  in  1748,  and  produced  upwards  of  £2,000,  a  large  sum  for 
that  ]x?riod,  although  greatly  below  their  value.  These  drawings  he  had  care- 
fully mounted,  and  wrote  the  njimo  of  the  artist,  frequently  with  his  own 
observations,  in  a  neat  and  correct  hand,  at  the  back,  in  which  state  we  often 
meet  with  them  in  Collections.  In  the  use  of  the  needle  Richardson  particu- 
larly excelled.  Of  Pope  he  has  etched  many  striking  and  cliaracteristio 
likenesses  in  different  attitudes;  some  of  them  with  verses  teetifringr  his 
admiration  of  and  res}>ect  for  him.  He  also  etched  those  of  several  of  their 
common  friends,  and  particularly  of  Swift  and  of  Bolingbroke.  Hudson,  the 
son  .in-law  and  successor  to  Richardson,  as  an  artist,  was  the  master  of  Sir 
Joshua  lieynolds. — R. 

'  Probably  in  painting  or  etching  his  portrait. — R. 

*  One  or  two  notes  from  Kneller  have  been  preserved.  From  the  following 
specimen  we  may  infer  that  Sir  Godfrey's  English  was  not  learned  in  fashion- 
able circles : — •*  Dear  friend, — I  find  them  pictures  are  very  fresh,  being 
painted  in  three  collars,  and  ought  to  be  near  a  ficr  several  days;  for,  as  th^y 
are,  it  is  impracticall  to  put  them  where  you  intend.  It  would  be  pitty  tht-y 
should  take  dust.  Jenny  stays  here  eight  or  ten  days,  and  will  not  fail  of 
sending  them  when  reddy ;  and  I  am,  giving  my  hearty  and  humble  service  to 
your  dear  mother,  dear  Mr.  Pope,  yours,  &c. 
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eeem  a  general  precept,  yet  in  one  sense  particularly  applies  to 
you,  who  have  helped  many  a  human  ox,  and  many  a  human  ass, 
to  the  likeness  of  man,  not  to  say  of  God. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  all  good  wishes  for  yourself  and 
your  family  (the  happiness  of  which  ties  I  know  by  experience, 
and  have  learned  to  value  from  the  late  danger  of  losing  the 
best  of  mine),  Your,  &c. 


To  Mb.  John  CabtlIm 

March  8,  1732-3. 

You  will  excuse  my  delay  in  answering  yours,  if  you  know 
how  I  have  been  employed.  I  am  now  building  a  portico,  in 
which  I  hope  you  will  sit,  like  Nestor,  on  a  stone  at  the  gate, 
and  converse  delightfully  with  us  one  of  these  days.  Poetry 
has  given  place  for  the  present,  as  it  always  does  with  me,  to  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  Spring  advancing 
every  day.  I  do  not  sing  with  birds — I  love  better  to  hear  them. 
You  may  have  seen  my  last  piece  of  song,  which  has  met  with 
such  a  flood  of  favours,  that  my  ears  need  no  more  flattery  for 
this  twelvemonth.  However,  it  was  a  slight  thing,  the  work  of 
two  days,^  whereas  that  to  Lord  Bathurst  was  the  work  of  two 
years  by  intervals. 

I  have  not  forgot  your  questions  in  relation  to  the  scrivener, 
Sir  J.  Blunt;  and  can  assure  you  Morgan  is  a  flctitious  name. 
You  will  smile  to  hear  that  one  or  two  good  priests  were  gravelled 
at  my  saying,  in  the  last  thing,  "  Term  me  what  you  will,  papist 
or  protestant,"  &c.,   not  seeing  so  plain  a  nieaning  as  that  ao 

1  The  Firti  Satire  qf  the  Second  Book  of  Horace  Tmitated,  Feb.  14,  1738. 

2u 
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honest  man,  and  a  good  catholic,  might  be  indifferent  ivhat  the 
world  called  him,  while  he  knew  his  own  religion,  and  his  owo 
integrity.^  A  man,  thflct  can  write  in  this  Age,  may :  bat  he 
really  will  find  that  he  writes  to  fools,  and  it  is  now  a  most 
mireasonable  demand  to  cry  Qui  legit  irUeUigat. 

The  town  is  now  very  full  of  a  new  poem  entitled  an  Essay 
on  Many  attributed  I  think  with  reason,  to  a  divine.^  It  has 
merit  in  my  opinion,  but  not  so  much  as  they  give  it.  At  least, 
it  is  incorrect,  and  has  some  inaccuracies  in  the  expressions,^ 
one  or  two  of  an  unhappy  kind,  for  they  may  cause  the  author's 
sense  to  be  turned,  contrary  to  what  I  think  his  intention,  a 
little  unorthodoxically.  Nothing  is  so  plain  as  that  he  quits  his 
proper  subject,  this  present  world,  to  assert  his  belief  of  a  future 
state,  and  yet  there  is  an  if^  instead  of  a  si/nce,  that  would  over, 
throw  his  meaning ;°  and,  at  the  end,  he  uses  the  words  "God, 
the  soul  of  the  world,"  which,  at  the  first  glance,  may  be  taken 

S  "  My  head  and  heart  thus  flowing  throagh  mj  qnill, 
VerBeman  or  proseman,  term  uie  what  you  wiU  ; 
Papifit  or  Protestant,  or  both  between  ; 
Like  good  Erasmus,  in  an  honest  mean. 
In  moderation  placing  all  my  Kh>ry, 
While  tories  call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory.'* 

^Im.  Hor.  SaL  u.  1. 

*  The  first  part  of  the  Essay  on  Man  was  pablished  anonymously  in  Febru. 
ary  ;  and  Popr,  who  was  accustomed  to  say  what  was  convenient  without 
much  rcganl  to  whut  was  true,  has  here,  by  implication,  disclaimed  the 
authorship. — E. 

•**  If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  state, 

Wliat  matter  here  or  there,  or  soon  or  late  ?  " 

Pope  omitted  the  lines  in  several  editions  subsequent  to  the  first,  but  he 
afterwards  restored  them.  No  one  could  have  interpreted  them  assnggi'stini^ 
a  doubt  of  the  immortality  of  man,  if  the  belief  in  a  future  state  had  Di»t 
been  spoken  of  in  the  context  rather  as  a  hope  g^ven  to  satisfy  us  here  than  as 
the  assurance  of  a  reality.  The  studied  ambiguity  of  the  passage  was  prob. 
ably  adopted  by  Pope  to  please  his  prompter,  Bolingbroke  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  anxious  to  Tindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  poem  to  hit 
christian  friend,  Caryll. — E. 
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for  heathtinism ;  while  his  whole  pan^aph   proves  him  quite 
chmtion  in  his  System,  from  man  up  to  seraphim.' 

1  want  to  know  your  opinioo  of  it  after  twice  or  thrice  reading. 
I  give  you  my  thoughts  very  candidly  of  it,  though  I  find  there 
is  a  sort  of  fitctiou  to  set  up  the  author  and  his  piece  in  opposi- 
tion to  me  and  my  little  things,  wliich,  I  confess,  are  not  of  so 
uiuch  importauce  as  to  the  subject,  but  I  hope  they  conduce  to 
morality  in  their  way ;  which  way  is,  at  least,  more  generally  to 
Ite  understood,  aud  tlie  seasoning  of  satire  inakes  it  more 
paLitable  to  the  gcuerality.     Adieu. 


To  Ha.  BicuARDsoif. 

Twickonhnm,  June  10,  1733. 
As  I  know  you  and  I  naturally  desire  to  see  one  another,  I 
hoped  that  this  day  our  wishes  would  have  met,  and  brought  you 
hither.  Aud  this  for  the  very  reason  which,  possibly,  might 
hinder  you  coming — that  my  poor  mother  is  deiul.*  I  thank 
Go<l,  her  death  was  as  easy  as  her  life  nan  inuocent,  and,  as  it 
cost  her  not  a  groan,  or  even  a  nigh,  there  is  yet  upon  her 
countenance  such  on  exprcssioa  of  tranquility,  nay,  almost  of 
pleasure,  that  it  is  even  amiable  to  Itehold  it.  It  wnnld  afford 
the  6nest  image  of  a  saint  expired  that  ever  painting  drew ;  and 
it  would  be  the  greatest  obligation  that  ever  that  obliging  Art 

"<  All  are  but  parts  of  one  Btuproiloiis  Wliulo, 

Whow  bixly  KiitnrG  is,  nud  (iimI  the  noul." 

The  wader  will  look  in  the  pangraph  in  tain  for  any  at  tho»o  Tiridicationi 

«t  the  christian  sjatom  to  whicli  Pope  refers.    The  passage  might  have  beca 

written  lij  a  Greek  or  Ruinun  philosopher.— K. 

■  Mrs.  Tojio  diud  (lie  7lh  of  Juno,  1733,  aged  ni uctj- -three.— Wurljurtuu. 
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could  ever  bestow  on  a  friend,  if  you  would  come  and  sketch  it 
for  me.^ 

I  am  sure,  if  there  be  no  very  prevalent  obstacle,  you  will 
leave  any  common  business  to  do  this,. and  I  hope  to  see  you  this 
evening,  as  late  as  you  will,  or  to-morrow  morning  as  early, 
before  this  winter-flower  is  faded.  I  will  defer  her  interment 
till  to-morrow  night.  I  know  you  love  me,  or  I  could  not  have 
written  this — I  could  not,  at  this  time,  have  written  at  alL 
Adieu  I    May  you  die  as  happily  1 


To  Mb.  Hugh  Brthri.. 

Ang.  9, 1733. 

You  might  well  think  me  negligent  or  forgetful  of  you,  if  true 
friendship  and  sincere  esteem  were  to  be  measured  by  commou 
favours  and  compliments.  The  truth  is,  I  could  not  write  then, 
without  saying  something  of  my  own  couditiou,  and  of  my  loss 
of  so  old  and  so  deserving  a  parent,  which  really  would  have 
troubled  you ;  or  I  must  have  kept  a  silence  on  that  bead,  which 
would  not  have  suited  that  freedom  and  sincere  opening  of  tlie 
heart,  which  is  due  to  you  from  me. 

I  am  now  pretty  well  :  but  my  home  is  uueasy  to  me  still, 
and  I  am  therefore  wandering  about  all  this  summer.  I  was 
but  four  days  at  Twickenham  since  the  occasion  that  made  it  so 
melancholy.  I  have  been  a  fortnight  in  Essex,  and  am  now  at 
Dawley  (whose  master  is  your  servant),  and  going  to  Cirencester 
to  Lord  Bathurst.      I  shall  also  see  Southampton  with  Lord 

1  A  drawing  was  accorfl'nply  made,  and  a  print  has  boen  engraved  from  it, 
in  which  she  is  called,  by  mistake,  "daughter  of  Sam.  Cooper,  painter." — U. 
Thia  etching  appears  in  Mr.  £1  win's  TrorA*  o/  Pope,  ed.  1872. 
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Poturbaroiigh.  The  Court  and  Twitenham  I  shall  forsake  to- 
gether. I  wish  I  did  not  leave  our  friend,'  who  deeerves  more 
quiet,  and  more  health  and  happiness  than  can  be  found  in  auch 
a  family.  The  rest  of  my  acquaintances  are  tolerably  happy  in 
their  various  ways  of  life — whether  Court,  Country,  or  Town — 
and  Mr.  Cleland  is  as  well  in  the  Park  as  if  he  were  in  Faradise. 
I  heartily  hope  Yorkshire  is  the  same  to  you ;  and  that  no  evil, 
moral  or  physical,  may  come  near  you. 

I  have  now  but  too  much  melancholy  leisure,  and  no  other 
care  but  to  finish  my  Eeaay  on  Man.  There  may  be  in  it  one 
line'  that  may  offend  you,  I  fear;  and  yet  I  will  not  alter  or 
omit  it,  unless  you  come  to  town  and  prevent  me  before  I  print 
it,  which  will  be  in  a  fortnight  in  all  probability.  In  plain 
truth,  I  will  not  deny  myself  the  greatest  pleasure  I  am  capable 
of  receiving,  because  another  may  have  the  modesty  not  to 
share  it.  It  is  all  a  poor  poet  can  do — ^to  bear  testimony  to  the 
virtues  he  cannot  reach :  besides  that,  in  this  Age,  I  see  too  few 
good  examples,  not  to  lay  hold  on  any  I  can  find.  You  see 
what  an  interested  man  I  am.     Adieu. 


To  Hr.  a  a  BON  ITiLu 

Twickenliam,  Nov.  13,  1739. 

I  writ  to  you  a  very  hasty  letter,  being  warmed  in  the  cause 

of  an  old  acquaiutance,  in  which  I  was  sure  you  would  concur. 

I  mean  John  Dennis,  whose  circumstances  were  described  to  me 

in  the  most  moving  manner.     I  went  nest  day  with  the  lord,  to 

I  HmUi*  BtouDt,  siiparoDtl/.    Who  the  "sach  afamilj"   wu,  docs  not 

*  In  wbich  Pope  mpostrophlaoe  bim  m  the  "  btamdOH  Bethol."— £pijtte  IT. 
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Tv^hom  you  directed  your  letter  and  Play,  which,  at  my  return 
home,  I  received  but  yesterday. 

I  thank  you  for  your  agreeable  present  to  my  Grotto,  for  your 
more  agreeable  letter,  and  your  most  excellent  translation  of 
Voltaire,^  to  whom  you  have  presented  all  the  beauty  he  had, 
and  added  the  nerves  he  wanted.  This  short  acknowledgment  is 
all  I  can  make  just  now :  I  am  just  taken  up  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
in  the  perusal  of  a  new  Poem  he  has  brought  me.'  I  wish  you 
were  with  us.  The  first  day  I  see  London  I  will  wait  on  you, 
on  many  accounts,  but  on  none  more  than  my  being  affectionately, 
and  with  true  esteem,  &c. 

I  desire  Miss  Uranie'  will  know  me  for  her  servant. 

1  Tho  tragedy  of  Za?r6.  If  Pope  spoke  before  contemptooosly  of  Hill,  he 
now  makes  ample  amends  by  flattery. — Bowles.  In  his  letter,  accompanying 
the  tragedy,  Hill  writes  : 

"  Though  I  have  really  no  skill  in  the  French,  and  am  (perhaps,  for  that 
reason)  not  over  fond  of  the  langaage,  yet  I  have  seldom  been  more  strongly 
delighted  than  with  the  tragedy  of  Zaire,  I  had  seen  nothing  of  M.  Vo1tairc*s 
before,  except  the  Henriade  ;  and,  whether  it  was  from  my  own  want  of  taste, 
or  the  poem*8  want  of  fire,  1  found  it  too  cold  for  an  epic  spirit,  so  conceived 
l»nt  a  moderate  opinion  as  to  the  dramatic  attempts  of  the  same  author.  Bot 
genius  being  limited,  we  act  too  rash  and  unreasonable  a  part,  when  we  judjsre 
utter  so  general  a  manner.  Having  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  ZiTr,  it 
was  due,  as  an  atonement,  that  I  should  contribute  to  widen  his  applause, 
whom  I  had  thought  of  too  narrowly.  ...  I  should  bo  vexed  U^  liave  it 
miscarry,  because  it  is  certainly  an  excellent  piece,  and  has  not  8Qff<.'red,  1 
hope,  so  much  in  the  translation  as  to  justify  a  cold  reception  at  London,  after 
havini^  run  into  the  most  general  esteem  at  Paris.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  prepare  the  town  to  receive  it,  .  .  .  and  your  good  taste  and  good 
nature  assure  me  of  your  willing  concurrence  so  far  as  not  only  to  say  of 
it  what  it  deserves,  but  to  say  it  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner,  as  yon 
knbw  best  how  to  choose,  in  order  to  give  your  recommendation  the  intended 
good  consequence.*'  Voltaire,  it  is  to  bo  noted,  was  yet  only  at  the  beginning 
of  his  extraordinary  literary  career.     The  Zaire  appeared  in  1731. 

3  Probably  his  Lihcrtu^  published  in  the  next  year.  His  great  Poem,  the 
S'.'a««ns,  on  the  score  of  moral  sentiment,  tlie  most  meritt^rions  poem  of  the 
century,  in  >\-hich  Pope  has  the  credit  of  having  assisted,  appeared,  complete^ 
in  1730. 

*  Miss  Hill — a  daughter  of  his  correspondent. 
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To  Ma.  BicHABDSOJi. 

Nov.  31,  [1733?]. 

Every  thing  was  welcome  to  me  in  your  kind  letter,  except 
the  occasion  of  it,  the  confinement  you  are  under.  I  am  glad 
you  count  the  dajrs  when  I  do  not  see  you :  but  it  was  but  half 
an  one  that  I  was  in  town  upon  business  with  Dr.  Mead,  and 
returned  to  render  an  account  of  it. 

I  shall  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  probably,  be  an  evening 
visitant  to  you,  if  you  sit  at  home,  though  I  hope  it  will  not  be  by 
compulsion  or  lameness.  We  may  take  a  cup  of  sack  together, 
and  chatter  like  two  parrots,  which  are,  at  least,  more  reputable 
and  menlike  animals  than  the  grasshoppers,  to  which  Homer 
likens  olJ  men.  I  am  glad  you  sleep  better.  I  sleep  in  com- 
pany,  and  wake  at  night,  which  is  vexatious.  If  you  did  so, 
you,  at  your  age,  would  make  verses.  As  to  my  health,  it  will 
never  mend;  but  I  will  complain  less  of  it,  when  I  find  it 
incorrigible. 

But  for  the  news  of  my  quitting  Twit'nam  for  Bath — inquire 
into  my  years,  if  they  are  past  the  bounds  of  dotage  ?  Ask  my 
eyes  if  they  can  see,  and  my  nostrils  if  they  can  smell?  To 
prefer  rocks  and  dirt  to  flowery  meads  and  silver  Thames,  and 
brimstone  and  fogs  to  roses  and  sunshine!  When  I  arrive 
at  these  sensations  I  may  settle  at  Bath,  of  which  I  never  yet 
dreamt  further  then  to  live  just  out  of  the  sulphurous  pit,  and 
at  the  edge  of  the  fogs,  at  Mr.  Allen's,  for  a  month  or  so.  I  like 
the  place  so  little,  that  health  itself  should  not  draw  me  thither, 
though  friendship  has  twice  or  thrice. 

Having  answered  your  questions,  I  desire  to  hear  if  you  have 
any  commands.  If  the  first  be  to  come  to  you,  it  is  probable  I 
shall,  before  you  can  send  them  so  round  about  as  to  Twit'nam, 
for  I  have  lived  of  late  at  Battersea. 
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To  Mb8.  Kniobt.^ 

SontharaptOD,  Aug.  5,  1734. 

If  I  did  not  know  you  must  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am 
always  mindful  of  you,  I  should  have  been  earlier  in  telling 
you  such  a  piece  of  news.  But  the  truth  is,  that  all  I  ever 
think  letters  good  for  is  to  convey  to  those  who  love  one  another 
the  news  of  their  welfare,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  continue 
in  each  other's  memory.  The  first  of  these  I  heard  by  enquiries 
in  London,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  me ;  and  the  last  1 
think  so  well  both  of  you  and  myself  as  to  think  unnecessary.  It 
was  very  certain  Mrs.  Elliott's  company  would  be  an  equivalent 
to  you  for  all  you  could  leave  in  town,  and  yours  would  be  so  to 
her.  Indeed,  I  had  a  wish  to  make  you  a  short  visit  by  surprise, 
and  see  this  with  my  own  eyes :  but  the  account  given  me  at 
Stowe  (where  I  had  but  one  week  to  stay),  and  given  me  after  I 
had  l)een  half-jumbled  to  death,  and  just  before  I  was  to  l>e 
jumbled  again,  on  the  abominable  stony  roads  thereal)outs,  gave 
me  a  terror  I  could  not  overcome ;  especially  when,  chancing  to 
8ee  a  clergyman  who  lives  by  you,  and  whose  name  I  have  forgot. 
he  told  me  the  way  was  further  and  worse  than  even  my  fears 
had  imagined. 

I  have  been  but  in  a  poor  state  of  health  ever  since  I  set  out 
from  home ;  and  can  scarce  say  I  have  found  rest  till  (whore 
you  would  least  expect  it)  under  my  Lord  Peterborough.  Tliis 
place  [Be vis  Mount]  is  beautiful  beyond  imagination,  and  as 
eji.sy  as  it  is  beiiutiful.  I  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Elliott  saw  it. 
Here  is  a  very  good  catholic  la<ly  in  the  house,  and  she  and  I 
might  pray  together  for  you.  One  motive,  which  perhaps  may 
one  time  or  other  draw  vou  is,  that  the  Duchess  of  Monta'-»^uc  is 

'  S!ie  was  now  a  second  time  a  widow. — R.   Not  long  afterwards  she  marric'd 
Mr.  Nugent. 
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wiihiu  ten  miles  of  us,  at  Bewley,  w)iicb,  I  am  told,  is  a  fine 
situation  on  the  aea,  and  I  shall  see  it  to-morrow.  Lord  Feter. 
borough  carries  me  thiLher.  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hoar  this 
week  from  llrs.  Patty  Blount  that  you  were  well.  She  is  got 
into  Surrey  to  another  papist  lady,  and  stays  some  time  with 
her.  I  design  to  steer  towards  London  before  the  end  of  this 
month.  We  expect  here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyntz.  What  else  can 
I  say  to  you?  I  wish  you  very  Iiappy.  I  wish  Mr.  Newsham 
[the  Younger]  all  that  you  wish  him  to  have  and  to  be.  Where 
is  he  and  Mr.  Mallet  I  When  shall  you  return  to  town?  I 
desire  you  to  be  very  kind  to  me,  and  very  just  to  me :  that  ie, 
to  let  me  know  you  continue  well,  now,  when  I  can  no  other 
uay  be  sure  of  it  than  by  a  line  hither;  and  to  believe  me 
sincerely  ever,  with  all  esteem.  Madam,  yours,  &c. 

I  think  I  need  uot  send  Mrs.  E.  my  services,  for  they  will  do 
her  DO  good ;  but  desire  her  prayers,  which  may  do  me  some 
good. 


To  Mn.  Balph  Ali.en. 

Twii'iiam,  Ap.30,  173B. 
I  saw  Mr.  M.  yesterday,  who  has  readily  allowed  Mr.  V[.-ni!oo  ij 
to  copy  the  picture.  I  have  iuqiiired  for  the  loMt  originitlK 
of  tbe.se  two  subjects,  which,  I  fouud,  wore  favourite  onus  with 
you,  and  well  deserve  to  bo  so — the  Discovery  of  Joseph  to  hia 
Brethren,  and  the  Resignation  of  the  Captive  by  Scipio.  Of  the 
latter  my  Lord  Burlington  ha;s  a  fine  one  done  by  Ricci,  and  I 
am  promised  the  other,  in  a  good  print,  from  one  of  the  chief 
Ititlian  painters.  That  of  Scipio  is  of  the  exact  size  one  would 
wish  for  a  basso  relievo,  in  which  manner,  in  my  opinion,  you 
would  l)Cst  ornament  your  Hull,  clone  in  chiaro  ohfciuv. 
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A  man  not  only  shows  his  taste  but  his  virtue  in  the  choice  of 
such  ornaments:  and  whatever  example  most  strikes  us,  we 
may  reasonably  imagine,  may  have  an  influence  upon  others. 
So  that  the  history  itself,  if  well  chosen,  upon  a  rich  man's 
walls,  is  very  often  a  better  lesson  than  any  he  could  teach  by 
conversation.  In  this  sense,  the  stones  may  be  said  to  speak 
when  men  cannot  or  will  not.  I  cannot  help  thinking  (I  know 
you  will  join  with  me,  you  who  have  been  making  an  altar- 
piece)  that  the  zeal  of  the  first  [ecclesiastical]  Reformers  was 
ill.placed  in  removing  pictures  (that  is  to  say,  examples)  out  of 
churches,  and  yet  suffering  epitaphs  (that  is  to  say,  flatteries, 
and  false  history)  to  be  the  burden  of  church  walls,  and  the 
shame,  as  well  as  the  derision,  of  all  honest  men. 

I  have  heard  little  yet  of  the  Subscription.^  I  intend  to  make 
a  visit  for  a  fortnight  from  home  to  Lady  Peterborough,  at 
Southampton,  about  the  middle  of  May.  After  my  return  I 
will  inquire  what  has  been  done;  and  I  really •  believe  what 
I  told  you  will  prove  true,  and  I  shall  be  honourably  acquitted 
of  a  tiusk  I  am  not  fond  of.  I  have  run  out  my  leaf,  and  will 
only  add  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness  of  all  kinds. 


To  Mr.  Aaron  Hill.* 

June  9,  1738. 

The  favour  of  yours,  of  May  11,  had  not  been  unacknow- 
ledged so  long,   but  it  reachal  me  not    till    my  return    from 

1  For  his  own  cditior  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Letters,  nndertaken  at  Mr. 
A i leu's  request. — Warburtoo.  The  "task"  he  is**  not  fond  of,"  is  the  pub- 
li-^liiniif  his  Letters  by  8nl>srriptlon.  The  present  letter  to  Allen  first  app>eared 
in  Warburton's  Edition  of  1751. 

3  This  letter  from  Pope  to  Hill  is  an  answer  to  a  very  long  epistle  from 
Jlill,  May  11,  1738,  in  which  he  renews  the  correspondorce  by  infcrming  Pope 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  publish  An  Kssay  on  Propiittu  in  the  Thou.jH  and 
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a  journey,  which  had  carried  me  from  scene  to  scene,  where  Ooda 
might  waiuler  with  delight, 

I  am  sorry  yours  was  attended  with  any  thoughts  less  pleasing, 
either  from  the  conduct  towards  you  of  the  world  in  general,  or 
of  any  one  else  in  particular.  As  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
letter,  I  have  found  what  I  have  often  done  in  receiving  letters 
from  those  I  most  esteemed,  and  most  wished  to  be  esteemed  by — 
a  great  pleasure  in  reading  it,  and  a  great  inability  to  answer  it. 
I  can  only  say,  you  oblige  me  in  seeming  so  well  to  know  me 
again,  as  one  extremely  willing  that  the  free  exercise  of 
criticism  should  extend  over  my  own  Writings,  as  well  as  those 
of  others,  whenever  the  public  may  receive  the  least  benefit 
from  it,  as  I  question  not  they  will  a  great  deal  when  exerted  by 
you.  I  am  sensible  of  the  honour  you  do  me  in  proposing  to 
send  me  your  Work  before  it  appears :  if  you  do,  I  must  insist 
that  no  use,  in  my  favour,  be  made  of  this  distinction  by  the 
alteration  or  softening  of  any  censure  of  yours  on  any  line 
of  mine. 

What  you  have  observed  in  your  letter  I  think  just :  only 
I  would  acquit  myself  in  one  point.  I  could  not  have  the  least 
pique  to  Mr.  Theobald,  in  what  is  cited  in  the  Treatise  of  the 

Fxpression  of  Poetry,  in  which  he  intended  to  take  his  examples  from  the 
Works  of  Pope,  and,  at  the  same  time,  oflFering  to  send  the  manascript  to 
Twickenham  for  Pope's  correction,  being  resolved,  he  says,  « to  carry  no 
c'X  :mj)le  of  his  to  the  press  in  a  manner  against  which  lie  has  any  just  canso 
of  exception."  In  the  same  letter  we  find  a  vindication  of  some  passages  cited 
by  Pope  from  Theobald,  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Bathos,  and,  particalarly,  of  the 
expression, 

«  None  bnt  himself  can  be  his  parallel," 
and  of  the  lines, 

"  — ^-^—  The  obscnreness  of  her  birth 

Cannot  eclipse  the  lustre  of  her  eye^ 

Which  make  her  aU  one  light.'' 

The  criticisms  npon  which  by  Pope  he  considers  as  "  rash,  nnweighod  cen- 
sure." This  letter  which,  as  the  writer  justly  observes,  **  liad  grown  to  an 
vnmcrciful  loifj  one"  extending  to  nearly  twenty  pages,  may  bo  found  in  tho 
Wvrk$  of  Aaruu  Hill,  I.,  341.— Boscoe. 
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Bathos  from  the  Play,  which  I  never  supposed  to  be  his.  He 
gave  it  as  Shakspeare*s,  and  I  take  it  to  be  of  that  Age ;  and, 
indeed,  the  collection  of  those,  and  many  more  of  the  thoughts 
censured  there,  was  not  made  by  me  but  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  I  have 
had  two  or  three  occasions  to  lament,  that  you  seem  to  know  me 
much  better  as  a  poet  than  as  a  man.  You  can  hardly  conceive 
how  little  either  pique  or  contempt  I  bear  to  any  creature, 
unless  for  immoral  or  dirty  actions.  Any  mortal  is  at  fall 
liberty,  unanswered,  to  write  and  print  of  me  as  a  poet — to 
praise  me  one  year  and  blame  me  another :  only  I  desire  him  to 
spare  my  character  as  an  honest  man,  over  which  he  can  ha?e 
no  private,  much  less  any  public  right,  without  some  personal 
knowledge  of  my  heart,  or  the  motives  of  my  conduct.  Nor  is 
it  a  sufficient  excuse  to  allege  he  was  so  and  so  informed,  which 
was  the  case  with  those  men. 

I  am  sincere  in  all  I  say  to  you,  and  have  no  vanity  in  saying 
it.  You  really  overvalue  me  greatly  in  my  poetical  capacity;  1 
am  sure  your  Work  would  do  me  infinitely  too  much  honour, 
even  if  it  blamed  me  oftener  th«in  it  commended :  for  the  first 
you  will  do  with  lenity,  the  last  with  excess.  But  I  could  be  glad 
to  part  with  some  share  of  any  good  man's  admiration  for  some 
of  bis  affection,  and  bis  belief  that  I  am  not  wholly  undeserving 
to  be  thought  what  I  am  to  you,  Sir,  a  most  faithful,  affectionate 
servant. 


To  Dean  Swift. 

May  27,  1739. 

Every  time  I  see  your  band,  it  is  the  greatest  ^tisfaction  any 
writing  can  give  me ;  and  I  am,  in  proportion,  grieved  to  find 
that  several  of  my  letters  to  testify  it  to  you  miscarry ;  and  you 
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ask  me  the  same  questions  again,  which  I  prolixly  have  answered 
before.  Your  last,  indeed,  which  was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr. 
Swift,  inquires  where  and  how  is  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  in  a 
pan^rapb  in  my  last,  tmder  his  own  hand,  gave  you  an  account 
of  himself  i  aud  I  employed  almoet  a  whole  letter  on  his  affairs 
afterwards.  He  has  sold  Dawley  for  tweuty-six  thousand 
pounds,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.*  His  plan  of  life  now  is 
a  very  t^reeable  one,  in  the  finest  country  of  France,  divided 
between  study  and  exercise ;  for  he  still  reads  or  writ«s  five  or 
six  hours  a  day,  and  generally  hunts  twice  a  week.  He  has  the 
whole  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  at  his  command,  with  the  King's 
stables  and  dogs,  &c.,  his  lady's  son-in.law  being  Qovemor  of 
that  place.^  She  resides  most  part  of  the  year  with  my  Lord,  at 
a  hu^  bouse  they  have  hired,  and  the  rest  with  her  dauglittir, 
who  is  Abbess  of  a  royal  Convent  iu  the  neighbourhood. 

I  never  saw  him  in  stronger  health,  or  in  better  humour  with 
his  friends,  oe  more  indifferent  and  dispassionate  to  his  euemies. 
He  is  seriously  set  upon  writing  some  parts  of  the  history  of  Lis 
times,  which  he  has  began  by  a  noble  Introduction,  presenting  a 
view  of  the  whole  state  of  Europe,  from  the  Pyrenees  Treaty. 
He  has  hence  deduced  a  summary  sketch  of  the  natural  and 
incidental  interests  of  each  kingdom,  aud  how  they  have  varied 
from,  or  approached  to,  the  true  politics  of  each  in  the  several 
Administrations  to  this  time.  The  history  itself  will  Iw 
particular  only  on  such  anecdotes  and  facts  as  he  personally 
knew,  or  produces  vouchers  for,  both  from  home  and  abroa<l. 
Thb  puts  me  iu  mind  to  tell  you  a  fear  he  expressed  lately  to 
me — that  some  facts  in  your  History  ^  of  the  Queen's  \mt  years 

'  Dawley  ia  in  Kent.  Id  Coie's  Memoirt,  the  fact  Ib  mentionad  of  Bolin'.-- 
bruke'a  iDtrodootiOQ  to  Qoorge  II.  It  waa  sap^ioaod  that  Walpolo  naa  obligrd 
to  refira,  and  that  Boliagbroke  had  at  last  supccfided  to  that  Btatinn,  for  wliii'h 
all  hit  Ufa  bo  had  panted.  This  waa  hia  loil  «#>rt.  He  retired  aoon  after  ui 
Ifmjioe  aguD. — Bowlea. 

*  BoUngbroko'B  aaoond  wife  wat  the  Harqniso  dc  Villelte. 

■  HUtury  <•/  Iht  Knir  Latt  Yeari  of  Queen  Atmt. 
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(which  he  read  here  vdth  me  in  1727X  are  not  exactly  statai, 
and  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  vary  from  them,  in  reladoo,  I 
believe,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  which  great 
care,  surely,  should  be  taken.^  And  he  told  me  that,  when  he 
saw  you  in  1727,  he  made  you  observe  them,  and  that  jou 
promised  you  would  take  care. 

We  very  often  commemorated  you  during  the  five  months  we 
lived  together  at  Twickenham.  At  which  place  coiild  I  see  vou 
again,  as  I  may  hope  to  see  him,  I  would  envy  no  countrr  iu 
the  world ;  and  think  not  Dublin  only,  but  France  and  Italy, 
not  worth  the  visiting  once  more  in  my  life.^  The  mention  of 
travelling  introduces  your  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Jervas,  who 
went  to  Rome  and  Naples  purely  iu  search  of  health.  Au 
asthma  has  reduced  his  body,  but  his  spirit  retains  all  ixs 
vigour ;  and  he  is  returned,  declaring  life  itself  is  not  worth  a 
day's  jouruey,  at  the  expense  of  parting  with  one's  friends.  Mr. 
Lewis  every  day  remembers  you.  I  lie  at  his  house  in  toiMu 
Dr.  Arbuthnot's  daughter  does  not  degenerate  from  the  hmnour 
and  gooduess  of  her  father.  I  love  her  much.  She  is  like 
Gay,  very  idle,  very  ingenious,  and  inflexibly  honest.  Mi-^. 
Patty  Blount  is  one  of  the  most  considerate  and  mindful  womea 
in  the  world  towards  others,  the  least  so  in  regard  to  herself. 
She  speaks  of  you  constantly.  I  scarce  know  two  more  women 
worth  naming  to  you.  The  rest  are  ladies,  run  after  music,  aiiJ 
play  at  cards. 

I  always  make  your  compliments  to  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord 
Ma^bam,  when  I  see  them.  I  see  John  Barl>er  seLiom;  Imt 
always  find  him  proud  of  some  letter  from  vou.  I  did  mv  Iv -i 
with  him  on  belialf  of  one  of  your  friends,  and  spoke  to  Mr. 
Lytteltou  for  the  other,  who  was  more  prompt  to  catch  than  I  to 

*  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  Swift  and  Bolingbroke  would  have  differid 
"widely  in  their  account  of  that  Statesoian'a  conduct,  whom  the  furui.r 
honoured,  and  the  latter  detested  beyond  all  men  living. — Scott. 

«  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  clear,  for  Pope  never  croiisod  eiUier  ChanneL 
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give  fire,  and  flew  to  the  Priuce  that  instant,  who  was  as  pleased 
to  please  me.  You  ask  me  how  I  am  at  Court.  The  Prince  • 
[Frederick]  shows  me  a  distinction  beyond  any  pretence  or 
merit  on  my  part ;  and  I  have  received  a  present  from  him  of 
some  marble  heads  of  poets  for  my  Library,  and  some  urns  for 
my  Qarden.  The  Ministerial  writers  rail  at  me;  yet  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  their  masters,  nor  think  it  of  weight  enough  to 
complain  of  them.  I  am  very  well  with  the  courtiers  I  ever 
was  or  would  be  acquainted  with.  At  least,  they  are  civil  to 
me ;  which  is  all  I  ask  from  courtiers,  and  all  a  wise  man  will 
expect  from  them.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  niakes  great 
court  to  me  :  but  I  am  too  old  for  her,  mind  and  body.  Yet  I 
cultivate  some  young  people's  friendship,  because  they  may  be 
honest  men :  whereas  the  old  ones  experience  too  often  proves 
not  to  be  so — 1  having  dropped  ten  where  I  have  taken  up  one, 
and  I  hope  to  play  the  better,  with  fewer  in  my  hand. 

You  compliment  me  in  vain  upon  retaining  my  poetical 
spirit.  I  am  sinking  fast  into  prose  ;  and,  if  I  ever  write  more,  ' 
it  ought  (at  these  years,  and  in  these  times)  to  be  something,  the 
matter  of  which  will  give  a  value  to  the  work,  not  merely  the 
manner.  .  .  .  Having  nothing  to  tell  you  of  my  poetry,  I 
come  to  what  is  now  my  chief  care — my  health  and  amusement. 
The  first  is  better  as  to  headaches ;  worse  as  to  weakness  and 
nerves.  The  changes  of  weather  affect  me  much :  otherwise  I 
want  not  spirits,  except  when  indigestions  prevail.  The  mom. 
ings  are  my  life ;  in  the  evenings  I  am  not  dead,  indeed,  but 
sleep,  and  am  stupid  enough.  I  love  reading  still  better  than  ' 
conversation:  but  my  eyes  fail,  and,  at  the  hours  when  most 
people  indulge  in  company,  I  am  tired,  and  find  the  labours  of 
the  past  day  sufficient  to  weigh  me  down.  So  I  hide  myself  in 
bed,  as  a  bird  in  his  nest,  much  about  the  same  time,  and  rise 
and  chirp  the  earlier  in  the  morning.  I  often  vary  the  scene 
(indeed,  at  every  friend's  call)  from  London  to  Twickenham,  or 
the  contrary,  to  receive  them,  or  be  received  by  them. 
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Lord  Bathurst  is  still  my  constant  friend  and  yours :  but  his 
country^eat  is  now  always  in  Gloucestershire,  not  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.  Mr.  Pulteney  has  no  country-seat ;  and  in  town  I  see 
him  seldom :  but  he  always  asks  after  you.  In  the  summer  I 
generally  ramble  for  a  month  to  Lord  Cobham's,  the  Bath,  or 
elsewhere.  In  all  these  rambles,  my  mind  is  full  of  you  aud 
poor  Gay,  with  whom  I  travelled  so  delightfully  two  summers. 
Why  cannot  I  cross  the  seal  The  unhappiest  malady  I  have  to 
complain  of,  the  unhappiest  accident  of  my  whole  life,  is  that 
weakness  of  the  breast,  which  makes  the  physicians  of  opinion 
that  a  strong  vomit  would  kill  me.  I  have  never  taken  one,  nor 
had  a  natural  motion  that  way  in  fifteen  years.  I  went,  some 
years  ago,  with  Lord  Peterborough  about  ten  leases  at  sea, 
purely  to  try  if  I  could  sail  without  sea-sickness,  and  with  no 
other  view  than  to  make  yourself  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  a  visit 
before  I  died.  But  the  experiment,  thdugh  almost  all  the  way 
near  the  coast « had  almost  ended  all  my  views  at  once.  Well, 
then,  I  must  submit  to  live  at  the  distance  which  fortime  has 
set  us  at.  But  my  memory,  my  affections,  my  esteem,  are 
inseparable  from  you,  and  will,  my  dear  friend,  be  for  ever 
yours.^ 

P.S. — This  I  end  at  Lord  Orrery's,  in  company  with  Dr. 
King.  Wherever  I  can  find  two  or  three  that  are  yours,  I  adhere 
to  them  naturally,  and  by  that  title  they  become  mine.  I  thaiik 
you  for  sending  Mr.  Swift  to  me.      He  can  tell  you  more  of  me. 

1  This  letter  from  Popo  to  Swift,  in  which  he  enumerates  their  living 
friends,  and  commcmoi-ates  bo  many  of  those  they  had  lost,  seems  to  liave  he-a 
intended  by  him  as  the  winding  np  of  the  drama  and  the  close  of  their  loug 
correspondencd,  which  it,  accordingly,  proved  to  be.— &• 
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To  HiBB  Mabtha  Blount. 

Stowe,  July  4  [1730  ?]. 

The  post  after  I  writ  to  you  I  received,  with  great  pleasure, 
one  from  you ;  and  it  increased  that  pleasure  to  hope  you  would 
be  in  a  little  time  la  the  country,  which  you  love  bo  well,  and 
when  the  weather  is  so  good.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  your  fate, 
though  it  commOQly  proves  that  of  others,  to  be  deserted  by  ail 
your  friends  at  Court.  I  direct  to  your  own  house,  supposing 
this  will  be  sent  after  you,  and  having  do  surer  way.  For  the 
aame  reason,  I  have  directed  a  haunch  of  venison  to  be  sent  Mrs. 
Dryden,  in  case  you  are  out  of  town.  It  will  arrive  next 
Monday  early  at  Lord  Cobbam's,  in  Hanover  Square :  but  if 
you  are  in  town,  and  would  have  it  otherwise  disposed  of,  you 
may  prevent  it  by  sending  thither  over  night  a  new  direction 
to  the  porter.  I  will  send  you  another  from  Hagley,  if  you 
appoint  beforehand  where  it  shall  be  left. 

Your  next  direction  is  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  at  Ha^Iey, 
near  Stowerbridge,  Worcestershire,  where  I  hope  to  be  on  the 
tenth,  or  sooner,  if  Mr.  Lyttleton  come.  Mr.  Grenville  was 
here,  and  told  mo  he  expected  him  in  two  or  three  days ;  so  I 
think  we  may  travel  on  the  eighth  or  ninth.  Though  I  never 
saw  this  place  in  half  the  beauty  and  perfection  it  now  has, 
I  want  to  leave  it,  to  hasten  my  return  towards  you ;  or,  other, 
wise,  I  could  pass  three  months  iu  agreeable  rambles  and  slow 
journeys.  I  dread  that  to  Worcester  and  back ;  for  every  one 
tells  me  it  is  perpetual  rock,  and  the  worst  of  rugged  roads, 
which  really  not  only  hurt  me  at  present,  but  leave  consequences 
very  uneasy  to  me.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  here  yesterday, 
and  assures  me  what  Mr.  Lyttelton  talks  of  as  one  day's  journey 
must  be  two,  or  an  intolerable  fatigue.  He  is  the  happiest  man 
he  ever  wo:^  in  his  life.     This  garden  is  beyond  all  de.scriptioi;, 
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in  the  new  part  of  it.  I  am  every  hour  in  it,  but  dinner  aad 
night,  and  every  hour  envying  myself  the  delight  of  it,  because 
not  partaken  by  you,  who  would  see  it  better  and,  consequently, 
enjoy  it  more. 

Lady  Cobham  and  Mrs.  Speed,  who  (except  two  days)  hj>ve 
been  the  sole  inhabitants,  wish  you  were  here  as  much,  at  leaa^U 
as  they  wished  for  their  gowns,  which  are  not  yet  all  recovere«l ; 
and,  therefore,  I  fear  yours  is  not.  You  might  be  more  at  your 
own  disposal  than  usually ;  for  every  one  takes  a  different  way, 
and  wanders  about  till  we  meet  at  noon.  All  the  mornings  we 
breakfast  and  dispute.  After  dinner,  and  at  night,  music  and 
harmony — in  the  garden,  fishing ;  no  politics  and  no  cards,  nor 
much  reading.  This  agrees  exactly  with  me ;  for  the  want  of 
cards  sends  us  early  to  bed.  I  have  no  complaints,  but  that  I 
wish  for  you,  and  cannot  have  you.  I  will  say  no  more — ^biit 
that  I  think  of  and  for  you,  as  I  ever  did  and  ever  shall,  present 
or  absent.     I  can  really  forget  everything  besides.     .     .     . 

I  desire  you  will  write  a  post-letter  to  my  man,  John,*  at 
wliat  time  you  would  have  the  pine-apples  to  send  Lady 
Gerard,  and  whither  he  is  to  send  them  in  town.  I  have  had 
none  yet :  but  I  bade  him  send  you  tlie  veri/  first  that  rii)ened — 
I  mean  for  yourself  But,  if  you  are  out  of  town,  pray  tell  him 
to  whom  lie  shall  send  it.  I  have  also  ordered  him,  as  soon  as 
several  of  them  ripen,  to  inquire  of  you  where  and  when  you 
would  have  any,  which,  I  need  not  say,  are  wholly  at  your 
service.  The  post  comes  in  crossly  here,  and  after  I  have  written, 
for  the  most  part :  but  I  keep  this  to  the  last,  in  case  I  have  any 
letter  to-night,  that  I  may  add  to  it,  as  I  sincerely  shall,  my 
thanks,  whenever  you  oblige  me  by  writing,  but  still  more 
by  thinking  me,  and  all  I  say,  sincere,  as  you  safely  may,  and 
always  may. 

Wednesday,  12  o'clock. — Adieu.     I  am  going  to  the  Elysian 

1  John  Senrle,  whom  he  mentions  in  his  WiU. — C. 
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Fields,  where  I  shall  meet  your  idea.  The  post  is  come  in 
without  sny  letters  which  I  need  answer ;  which  is  a  pleasure  to 
me,  except  with  regard  to  youra.  .  .  .  Adieu,  once  more. 
I  am  going  to  dream  of  you.     Nine  at  night. 


To  Miss  Hahtua  Blovnt. 

Bristol  [Soy.,  1739?]. 

I  am  glad  I  sent  you  my  last  letter  on  Satiirday,  without  ex- 
pectiug  yours,  which  did  not  come  till  the  day  after  the  post,  hy 
paHsing  first  through  Mr.  Allen's  hands  at  Bath.  I  thank  you 
for  it,  and  must  now  give  you  some  account  of  this  place,  I  rise 
at  seven,  drink  at  the  Well  at  eight,  hreakfost  at  nine,  dine  at 
two,  go  to  bed  at  ten,  or  sooner.  I  find  the  water  very  cold  on 
my  stomach,  and  have  no  comfort  but  in  the  asses'  milk  I  drtuk 
constantly  with  it,  according  to  Dr.  Mead's  order.  The  three 
days  I  was  at  Mr.  Allen's  I  went  for  two  or  three  hours  to 
Bath ;  hut  saw  no  public  place,  nor  any  persons,  but  the  four 
or  five  I  writ  you  word  of.  It  grieved  me  to  miss  twice  of  Lady 
Cox  in  that  time.  I  had  a  line  from  Mr.  Sliugsby  Bethel,  to 
acquaint  me  his  brother  was  well ;  and  I  will  write  to  him  from 
lience,  as  soon  as  I  can  give  him  a  phytiical  account  of  mjrself. 

I  hardly  knew  wbat  I  undertook  when  I  said  I  would  give 
you  some  account  of  this  place.  Nothing  can  do  it  but  a  picture ; 
it  is  so  unlike  any  scene  you  ever  saw.  But  I  will  begin, 
at  least,  and  reserve  the  rest  to  my  next  letter.  From  RiUi 
you  go  along  the  river,  or  its  side,  the  road  lying  generally  in 
Slight  of  it.  On  each  bank  are  steep  rising  hills,  clothed  with 
wood  at  top,  and  sloping  toward  the  stream  in  green  meadows,  iu. 
termixed  jritli  white  liouses,  mills,  and  bri<lge:i.     This  for  seviju 


or  eight  miles:  then  you  come  in  sight  of  Bristol  (the  river  wind> 
ing,  at  the  bottom  of  eteeper  banks,  to  the  l«wn),  where  yo«' 
sea  twenty  odd  pyramids  smoking  over  the  town,  which  are  glaa- 
houses,  and  a  vast  extent  of  bouses  red  and  white.  You  come  fiirt 
to  Old  Wells,  and  over  a  bridge  built,  on  both  sides,  like  London 
Bridge,  and  as  much  crowded  with  a  strange  mixture  of  eeamen, 
women,  children,  loaded  horses,  wtses,  and  sledges  with  goods, 
dragging  along  all  together,  without  posts  to  separate  them. 
From  thence  you  come  to  a  key  [quay]  along  the  old  wall,  with 
houses  on  both  sides,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  far  as 
3'ou  can  see,  hundreds  of  ships,  their  ma.sts  as  thick  as  they  can 
stand  by  one  another,  which  is  the  oddest  and  most  surprisii^ 
sight  imagiuable.  This  street  is  fuller  of  them  than  the  . 
Thames,  from  London  Bridge  to  Deptford ;  and,  at  certain 
times  only,  the  water  rises  to  carry  them  out:  so  that,  at  other 
times,  a  long  street,  full  of  ships  in  the  middle,  and  houses 
on  both  sides,  looks  like  a  dream. 

Passing  still  aloDg  by  the  river,  you  come  to  a  rocky  way  on 
one  side,  overlooking  green  hills  on  the  other.  On  that  rocky 
way  rise  several  white  houses,  and,  over  them,  red  rocks,  and, 
as  you  go  further,  more  rocks  above  rocks,  mixed  with  green 
bushes,  and  of  different  coloured  stone.  This,  at  a  mile's  end, 
terminates  in  the  bouse  of  the  Hot  Well,  whereabouts  lie 
several  pretty  lodging-houses  open  to  the  river,  with  walks 
of  trees.  When  you  have  seen  the  hills  seem  to  shut  upon  you, 
and  to  stop  any  further  way,  you  go  into  the  house,  and,  looking 
out  at  the  back  door,  a  vast  rock  of  an  hundred  feet  high,  of 
red,  white,  green,  blue,  and  yellowish  marbles,  all  blotched  and 
variegated,  strikes  you  quite  in  the  face ;  and,  turning  on  the 
left,  there  opens  the  river  at  a  vast  depth  below,  winding  in  and 
out,  and  accompanied,  on  both  sides,  with  a  continued  range  of 
rocks  up  to  the  clouds,  of  an  hundred  colours,  one  behind 
another,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  prospect,  quite  to  the  wa. 
But  the  sea  nor  the  Severn  you  do  not  see :  the  rocks  and  river 
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fill  the  eye,  and  terminate  the  view,  much  like  the  broken 
scenes  behind  one  another  in  a  Play-house.  From  the  room, 
where  I  write,  I  see  the  tide  rising,  and  filling  all  the  bottom 
between  these  scenes  of  rock:  on  the  sides  of  which,  on  one 
hand,  are  buildings,  some  white,  some  red,  everywhere  up  and 
down  like  the  steepest  side  of  Richmond  to  the  Thames,  mixed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  but  much  wilder;  and  huge  shaggy 
marbles,  some  in  points,  some  in  caverns,  hanging  all  over  and 
imder  them  in  a  thousand  shapes. 

I  have  no  more  room  but  to  give  Lady  Qerard  my  hearty 
eervices,  and  to  wish  you  would  see,  next  summer  or  spring, 
what  I  am  sure  would  charm  you,  and  fright  most  other  ladies. 
I  expect  Mr.  Allen  here  in  four  or  five  days.  I  am  always 
desiring  to  hear  of  you.  Adieu.  Remember  me  to  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Lord  Combury,  and  Mr.  Cleland* 


To  Miss  Martha  Blount. 

Bristol,  Saturday  [Nov.  24,  1739  ?]. 

I  have  just  received  yours,  for  which  I  most  kindly  love  and 
ihank  you.  You  will  have  this  a  post  the  sooner,  by  Mr.  Allen's 
messenger  coming  hither.  I  have  had  a  kind  letter  from  the 
Judge,^  with  very  friendly  mention  of  you,  and  concern  that  he 
could  not  see  you.  As  he  expects  a  particular  account  of  myself, 
I  enclose  it,  to  save  the  trouble  of  writing  it  over  again  to  you, 
who,  I  know,  desire  as  much  or  more  to  know  it:  and  I  proceed 
in  my  description. 

Upon  the  top  of  those  high  rocks  by  the  Hot  Well,  which  I 
have  described  to  you,  there  runs,  on  one  side,  a  large  down  of 

>  Mr.  Baron  FortoecuOi 
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fine  turf  for  about  three  miles.  It  looks  too  frightful  to 
approach  the  brink,  and  look  down  upon  the  river :  but  in  many 
parts  of  this  down  the  valleys  descend  gently,  and  you  see  all 
along  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  the  opening  of  the  rocks, 
which  turn  and  close  in  upon  you,  from  space  to  space,  for  several 
miles  on  toward  the  sea.  There  is  first,  near  Bristol,  a  little 
village  upon  tiiis  down,  called  Clifton,  where  are  very  pretty 
lodging  houses,  overlooking  all  the  woody  hills ;  and  steep  clifis 
and  very  green  valleys,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Wells ;  where, 
in  the  summer,  it  must  be  delicious  walking  and  riding,  for  the 
plain  extends  one  way  many  miles.  Particularly,  there  is 
a  tower  that  stands  close  at  the  edge  of  the  highest  rock,  and 
sees  the  stream  turn  quite  round  it;  and  all  the  banks  one 
way  are  wooded  in  a  gentle  slope  for  near  a  mile  high, 
quite  green :  the  other  banks  all  inaccessible  rock,  of  an  huD. 
dred  colours  and  odd  shapes,  some  hundred  feet  perpendicular. 
I  am  told  that  one  may  ride  ten  miles  further  on  an  even  turf, 
on  a  ridge  that,  on  one  side,  views  the  river  Severn,  and  the 
banks  steeper  and  steeper  quite  to  the  open  sea ;  and,  ou  the 
other  side,  a  vast  woody  vale,  as  far  as  tlie  eye  can  stretch  :  :md, 
all  before  you,  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales  beyond  the  Seveni 
again.  But  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  see;  nor  would  one  but 
in  better  weather,  when  one  may  dine,  or  lie  there,  or  cross  a 
narrow  part  of  the  stream  to  the  nearest  point  in  Wales,  where 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hook,  last  summer,  lay  some  nights  in  the 
cleanest  and  best  cottage  in  the  world,  with  excellent  provisions, 
under  a  hill  on  the  margin  of  the  Severn.  Let  him  describe  it  to 
you,  and  pray  tell  him  we  are  in  much  fear  for  his  health,  not 
having  had  a  line  since  he  left  us. 

The  city  of  Bristol  itself  is  very  unpleasant,  and  no  civilisel 
company  in  it ;  only  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  would  have 
brought  me  acquainted  with  merclumts,  of  whom  I  hear  no 
Ljreat  character.  The  streets  are  as  crowded  as  London  :  but  the 
best  image  I  can  give  you  of  it  is,  it  is  as  if  Wapping  and  South- 
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wark  were  ten  times  as  big,  or  all  their  people  ran  into  Loudon. 
Nothing  is  fine  in  it  but  the  Square,  which  is  larger  than 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  well-builded,  with  a  very  fine  brass  statue, 
in  the  middle,  of  King  William  on  horseback ;  and  the  Key, 
which  is  full  of  ships,  and  goes  round  half  the  Square.  The 
College  Green  is  pretty,  and  (like  the  Square)  set  with  trees, 
with  a  very  fine  old  cross  of  Gothic  curious  work  in  the  middle, 
but  spoiled  with  the  new  folly  of  new  gilding  it,  that  takes 
away  all  the  venerable  antiquity.  There  is  a  cathedral,  very 
neat,  and  nineteen  parish  churches. 

Once  more  my  services  to  Lady  Gerard.  I  write  scarce  to 
anybody,  therefore  pray  tell  anybody  you  judge  deserves  it,  that 
I  inquire  of,  and  remember  myself  to,  them.  I  shall  be  at  Bath 
soon ;  and,  if  Dr.  Mead  approves  of  what  I  asked  him  of  the  Bath 
water  mixed,  I  will  not  return  to  Bristol.^  Otherwise,  I  fear,  I 
must :  for,  indeed,  my  complaint  seems  only  intermitted,  while 
I  take  larger  quantities  than  I  used  of  water,  and  no  wine;  and  it 
must  require  time  to  know  whether  I  might  not  just  as  well  do 
so  at  home.  Not  but  that  I  am  satisfied  the  water  at  the  Well 
is  very  different  from  what  it  is  anywhere  else.  For  it  is  full  as 
warm  as  new  milk  from  the  cow.  But  there  is  no  living  at  the 
Wells,  without  more  conveniences  in  the  winter.  Adieu.  1 
write  so  much,  that  I  have  .no  room  to  tell  you  what  my  heart 
holds  of  esteem  and  affection.  Pray  write  to  me  every 
Thursday's  post,  and  I  shall  answer  on  Saturday :  for  it  comes 
and  goes  out  the  same  day,  and  I  can  answer  no  sooner  what  you 
write  on  Tuesday. 

1  In  a  former  letter  to  Mias  M.  Blount,  Pope  tells  her  that  he  is  «  jast  coma 
from  hearing  Dr.  Cheyne,  the  eminent  Bath  physician.  I  have  the  headache, 
which  heats  my  brain,  and  he  assares  me  I  might  bo  inspired,  if  it  had  but 
one  turn  more." 
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To  Mb.  Wasbubtov.* 

Twit'nam,  Aug.  13,  [1740?]. 

The  general  indispoBition  I  have  to  writing,  imlesB  upon  a 
belief  of  the  necessity  or  use  of  it^  would  plead  my  excuse  in  not 
doing  it  to  you.  I  know  it  is  not  (I  feel  it  is  not)  needfol  to 
repeat  assurances  of  that  love  and  constant  friendship  and  esteem 
I  bear  you.  Honest  and  ingenuous  minds  are  sure  of  each 
other :  the  tie  is  mutual  and  solid.  The  use  of  writing  letten 
resolves  wholly  into  the  gratification,  given  and  received,  in  the 
knowledge  of  each  other's  welfare — ^unless  I  ever  should  be  so 
fortunate  (and  a  rare  fortune  it  would  be)  to  be  able  to  procure, 
and  acquaint  you  of,  some  real  benefit  done  you  by  my  means. 
But  Fortune  seldom  suffers  a  disinterested  man  to  serve  another. 
"Tis  too  much  an  insult  upon  her  to  let  two  of  those,  who  mosfe 
despise  her  favours,  be  happy  in  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  instance.  I  wish  for  nothing  so  much,  at  her  hands,  as  that 
she  would  permit  some  great  person  or  other  to  remove  you 
nearer  the  banks  of  the  Thames :  though  very  lately  a  nobleman, 
whom  you  esteem  more  than  you  know,  had  destined  you  a 
Living  you  never  dreamt  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  you 
now  are.  But  the  incumbent  was  graciously  preserved  by 
Fortune. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  hints ;  and  am  afraid,  if  I  had 
more  of  them,  not  on  this  only  but  on  other  subjects,  I  should 
break  my  resolution,  and  become  an  author  anew :  nay,  a  new 
author,  and  a  better  than  I  yet  have  been ;  or,  God  forbid  I 
should  go  on  jingling  only  the  same  bells ! 

I  have  received  some  chagrin  at  your  delay  (for  Dr.  King  tells 
me  it  will  be  no  more)  of  your  degree  at  Oxon.     As  for  nune,  I 

1  Warbnrton  did  not  reach  the  top  of  the  eccleBiaatical  ladder  tiU  nineteen 
j'ean  later. 
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yrilL  die  before  I  receive  one,  in  an  Art  I  am  ignorant  of,  at  a 
place  where  there.remains  any  scruple  of  bestowing  one  on  you, 
in  a  Science  of  which  you  are  so  great  a  master.  In  short  I 
will  be  doctored  with  you,  or  not  at  all.  I  am  sure,  wherever 
honour  is  not  conferred  on  the  deserving,  there  can  be  none 
given  to  the  undeserving — no  more  from  the  hands  of  priests 
than  of  princes.  Adieu.  Grod  give  you  all  true  blessings  t  I 
am  faithfully  yours. 


To  Mb.  Wabbubton. 

Sept.  20, 1741. 

It  is  not  my  friendship,  but  the  discernment  of  that  nobleman  ^ 
I  mentioned,  which  you  are  to  thank  for  his  intention  to  serve 
you.  And  his  judgment  is  so  tmcontroverted,  that  it  would 
really  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  owe  him  anything,  instead  of  a 
shame,  which  often  is  the  case  in  the  favours  of  men  of  that 
rank.  I  am  sorry  I  can  only  wish  you  well,  and  not  do 
myself  honour  in  doing  you  any  good.  But  I  comfort  myself, 
when  I  reflect  few  men  could  make  you  happier,  none  more 
deserving  than  you  have  made  yourself. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  have  been  betrayed  into  a  paragraph  of 
ibis  kind.  I  ask  your  pardon,  though  it  be  truth,  for  saying  so 
much. 

If  I  can  prevail  on  myself  to  complete  the  Dunciadj  it  will 
be  published  at  the  same  time,  with  a  general  edition  of  all  my 
Torses  (for  poems  I  will  not  call  them) ;  and  I  hope  your 
friendship  to  me  will  be  then  as  well  known  as  my  being  an 
author,  and  go  together  down  to  Posterity — I  mean  to  as  much 

S  Lord  Chesterfield. 
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of  Posterity  as  poor  Modems  can  reach  to ;  where  the  Com- 
mentator (as  usual)  will  lend  a  crutch  to  the  weak  Poet,  to 
help  him  to  limp  a  little  further  than  he  could  on  his  own  feet. 
We  shall  take  our  degree  together  in  Fame,  whatever  we  do  at 
the  University :  I  tell  you  once  more,^  I  will  not  have  it  there 
without  you. 


To  Mb.  Wabbubton. 

Bath,  Nov.  12,1741. 

I  am  always  naturally  sparing  of  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
for  a  reason  I  think  a  great  one — ^that  it  is  needless,  after 
experience,  to  repeat  assurances  of  friendship ;  and  no  less 
irksome  to  be  searching  for  words  to  express  it  over  and  over. 
But  I  have  more  calls  than  one  for  this  letter :  first, to  express  a 
satisfaction  at  your  resolution  not  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  dispute 
with  Dr.  Middleton,  thougli  I  am  satisfied  you  could  have  done 
it ;  and  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Lyttelton  is  plea&ed  at  it  too,  who 
writes  me  word,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  must  infinitely  esteem 
a  divine  and  an  author,  who  loves  peace  better  than  victory. 
Secondly,  I  am  to  recommend  to  you,  as  an  author,  a  bookseller 
in  the  room  of  the  honest  one  you  have  lost — Mr.  Giles ;  and  I 
know  none  who  is  so  worthy,  and  has  so  good  a  title,  in  that 

1  This  was  occasioned  by  the  Editor's  requesting  him  not  to  slight  the  honour 
ready  to  bo  done  him  by  the  University  ;  and,  especially,  not  to  decline  it  on 
the  £ditx)r*s  account,  who  had  no  reason  to  think  the  affront  done  him— of  com. 
plimenting  him  with  an  offer  [of  an  honorary  degree],  and  then  contriving  to 
evade  it — the  act  of  that  illustrious  body,  but  the  exploit  of  two  or  thrr« 
particulars,  the  creatures  of  a  man  in  )>ower,  and  the  slaves  of  tlieir  own 
passions  and  prejudices.  However,  Mr.  P.  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept 
of  any  honours  from  them,  and  his  resentment  of  this  low  trick  gave  birth  to 
(be  celebrated  lines  of  Apollo's  Mayor  and  Alderman,  in  the  fourth  PuRct'i-y.— 
Warburton. 
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character  to  succeed  him  as  Mr.  Knupton.  But  my  third 
motive  of  now  troubling  you  is  my  own  proper  interest  and 
pleasure.  I  am  here  in  more  leisure  than  I  can  possibly  enjoy, 
even  in  my  own  house — vacqre  Uteris,  It  is  at  this  place  that 
your  exhortations  may  be  most  effectual,  to  make  me  resume  the 
studies  I  have  almost  laid  aside  by  perpetual  avocations  and 
dissipations.  If  it  were  practicable  for  you  to  pass  a  month  or 
six  weeks  from  home,  it  is  here  I  would  wish  to  be  with  you ; 
and  if  you  would  attend  to  the  continuation  of  your  own  noble 
work,^  or  unbend  to  the  idle  amusement  of  commenting  upon  a 
poet,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  aiming,  by  his  moral 
strokes,  to  merit  some  regard  from  such  men  as  advance  truth 
and  virtue  in  a  more  effectual  way.  In  either  case,  this  place 
and  this  house  would  be  an  uninviolable  asylum  to  you  from  all 
you  would  desire  to  avoid,  in  so  public  a  scene  as  Bath. 

The  worthy  man,^  who  is  the  master  of  it,  invites  you  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  is  one  who  would  treat  you  with  love  and 
veneration  rather  than  what  the  world  calls  civility  and  regard. 
He  is  sinoerer  and  plainer  than  almost  any  man  now  in  this 
world,  antiquia  moribus.  If  the  waters  of  the  Bath  may  be  ser- 
viceable  to  your  complaints  (as  I  believe,  from  what  you  have 
told  me  of  them),  no  opportunity  can  ever  be  better.  It  is 
lust  the  best  season.  We  are  told  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  is 
expected  here  daily,  who,  I  know,  is  your  friend ;  at  least, 
though  a  bishop,  is  too  much  a  man  of  learning  to  be  your 
enemy.  You  see  I  omit  nothing  to  add  to  the  weight  in  the 
balance,  in  which,  however,  I  will  not  think  myself  light,  Hince 
I  have  known  your  partiality.  You'll  want  no  servant  here. 
Your  room  will  be  next  to  mine,  and  one  man  will  serve  us. 
I  [ere  is  a  Library,  and  a  Gallery  ninety  feet  long,  to  walk 

1  The  Divine  Ujatiam  of  Moeee  DenumeiTaled  {17Z7AL) 

«  Ralph  Allen,  the  friend  and  hoct  of  Pope,  the  orifpnul  fft  Allwortliy.  in 
Tnm  Jtmee.  As  Pope  repreeenU  him,  be  wm  oicd  to  •*  do  gitod  hj  nUiuUh  uiiti 
Uuih  to  find  ii  dune." 
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in ;  and  a  ooach,  whenever  you  would  take  the  air  with  me. 
Mr.  Allen  tells  me  you  might,  on  horseback,  be  here  in  three 
days:  it  is  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Newark;  the 
road  through  Leicester,  Stow.in-the-Wolde  (in  Glostershire), 
and  Cirencester,  by  Lord  Bathurst's.  I  could  engage  to  carry 
you  to  London  from  hence,  and  I  would  accommodate  my  time 
and  journey  to  your  conveniency. 

Is  all  this  a  dream,  or  can  you  make  it  a  reality  I  Can  you 
give  ear  to  me  ? 

Audiati  t  an  me  ludit  amabilia 
Inaaniat 

Dear  Sir,  adieu,  and  give  me  a  line  to  Mr.  Allen's  at  Bath 
God  preserve  you  ever.     I  am,  yours  faithfully,  &c. 

Mr.  Allen's  house  (where  I  am,  and  hope  you  may  be)  is  lees 
than  two  miles  from  Bath :  but  his  brother,  the  Postmaster, 
lives  at  Bath,  and  takes  care  of  letters  to  me. 


To  Mb.  Waebuhton. 

Jan.  12,  1744. 

An  imwillingness  to  write  nothing  to  you,  whom  I  respect; 
and,  worse  than  nothing,  what  would  afflict  you,  to  one  who 
wishes  me  so  well,  has  hitherto  kept  me  silent.  Of  the  public  I 
can  tell  you  nothing  worthy  the  reflection  of  a  reasonable  man ; 
and  of  myself  only  an  account  that  would  give  you  pain :  for  my 
iuithma  has  increa.se<l  every  week  since  you  last  heard  from  me, 
to  the  degree  of  confining  me  totally  to  a  fireside,  so  that  I  have 
liardly  seen  any  of  my  friends  but  two,  who  happen  to  be 
divided  from  the  world  as  much  as  myself,  and  are  constantly 
retired  at  Battersea.     There  I  have  past  most  of  my  time,  and 
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often  wished  you  of  the  company,  as  the  best  I  knew  to  make 
me  not  regret  the  loss  of  all  others,  and  to  prepare  me  for  a 
nobler  hope  than  any  mortal  greatness  can  open  to  us.  I  fear, 
by  the  account  you  gave  me  of  the  time  you  design  to  come  this 
way,  one  of  them  (whom  I  much  wish  you  had  a  glimpse  of,  as  a 
being  pauUo  rainua  ah  angelis)  will  be  gone  again,  unless  you 
pass  some  weeks  in  London,  before  Mr.  Allen  arrives  there  in 
March. 

My  present  indisposition  takes  up  almost  all  my  hours  to 
render  a  very  few  of  them  supportable.  Yet  I  go  on  softly  to 
prepare  the  great  edition  of  my  things,  with  your  notes,  and,  as 
fast  as  I  receive  any  from  you,  I  add  others  in  order,  determin. 
ing  to  finish  the  Epistles  to  Dr.  Arb[uthnot]  v.  2 ;  two  or  three 
of  the  best  of  Horace,  particularly  that  to  Augustus  first,  which 
will  fall  into  the  same  volume  with  the  Essay  on  Man.  I 
determined  to  have  published  a  small  number  of  that  Essay ^ 
and  of  the  other  On  Criticism^  ere  now  as  a  sample  of  the  rest ; 
but  Bowyer  advised  to  delay, — though  I  now  see  I  was  not  in 
the  wrong. 

I  am  told  the  Laureate  *  is  going  to  publish  a  very  abusive 
pamphlet.  That  is  all  I  can  desire :  it  is  enough  if  it  be 
abusive,  and  if  it  be  his.  He  threatens  you :  but  I  think  you 
will  not  fear,  or  love,  him  so  much  as  to  answer  him,  though 
you  have  answered  one  or  two  as  dull.  He  will  be  more  to  me 
than  a  dose  of  hartshorn ;  and,  as  a  stink  revives  one  who  has 
been  oppressed  with  perfumes,  his  railing  will  cure  me  of  a 
course  of  flatteries.     I  am  much  more  concerned  to  hear  that 


1  Colley  Gibber.  The  piece  which  procored  for  him  the  Lauroatoship  was 
his  NonjM,Tort  an  adaptation  of  Moliiro's  Tariuffe.  It  had  a  groat  run,  and  was 
known,  at  a  later  period,  under  the  title  of  the  Hypocrite,  Gibber  prodncod, 
altogether,  some  twenty-five  Plays — tragedies  and  comedies.  He  continued 
to  act  on  the  Stage  np  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Pope,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  was  wbt  d  outranee,  made  him  the  principal  personage  in  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Dunciad  (1743).  Two  "  Kxpostulatory  Letters"  were 
addressed  by  him  to  his  satirist. 
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some  of  your  clergy  are  offended  at  a  verse  or  two  of  mine, 
because  I  have  a  respect  for  your  clergy  (though  the  verses  are 
harder  upon  ours).  But,  if  they  do  not  blame  you  for  defending 
those  verses,  I  will  wrap  myself  up  in  the  layman's  cloak,  and 
sleep  under  your  shield. 

Have  you  forgot,  as  I  did  in  my  last  two  letters,  the  debt 
I  owed  you  ever  since  November  was  twelvemonth,  and  some 
little  matter  you  undertook  to  pay  for  a  saddle  and  apothecary's 
bill,  when  I  left  you  at  Bath  ?  Pray  send  me  word,  if  I  shall 
pay  the  whole,  or  the  interest,  to  any  person  before  you  come  to 
town.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  by  a  letter  two  posts  since  from  Mr. 
Allen,  that  he  is  not  quite  recovered  yet  of  all  that  remains  of 
his  indisposition,  nor  Mrs.  Allen  quite  well.  Don't  be  dis. 
couraged  from  telling  me  how  you  are,  for  no  man  is  more 
yours  than,  &c« 


To  Mr.  Ralph  Allew. 

March  6  [1744]. 

I  tliank  you  very  kiudly  for  yours.  I  am  sure  we  shall  meet 
witli  tlie  same  hearts  we  ever  met,^  and  I  could  wish  it  wore  at 
Tvvi(;keiiham,  though  only  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Allen  twiit? 
there  instead  of  once.  But,  as  mattei's  have  turned  out,  a  decent 
o])e<lieuce  to  the  Government  has  since  obliged  me  to  reside 
here,  ten  miles  out  of  the  Capital ;  and,  therefore,  I  must  see  you 
here  or  nowhere.  Let  that  be  an  additional  reason  for  vour 
coming  and  staying  what  time  you  can. 

The  utmost  I  can  do,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

1  Alluding  to  the  unhappy  disagreement  which  had  occurred  between  them, 
and  to  the  reconciliattun  which  had  taken  place. — R. 
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I  may  slide  along  the  Surrey  side  (where  no  Middlesex  Justice 
can  pretend  any  cognisance)  to  Battersea,  and  thence  cross  the 
water  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  a  close-chair,  to  dine  with  you,  or 
so.  But  to  be  in  town  I  fear  will  be  imprudent,  and  thought 
insolent.  At  least,  hitherto,  all  comply  with  the  Proclamation.^ 
I  write  thus  early,  that  you  may  let  me  know  if  your  [fixed] 
day  continues,  and  I  will  have  every  room  in  my  house  as  warm 
for  you  as  the  owner  always  would  be.  It  may  possibly  be,  that 
I  shall  be  taking  the  secret  flight  I  spoke  of  to  Battersea  before 
you  come,  with  Mr.  Warburton,  whom  I  have  promised  to  make 
known  to  the  only  great  man  in  Europe,  who  knows  as  much 
as  he;^  and  from  thence  we  may  return  the  16th,  or  any  day, 
hither  and  meet  you,  without  fail,  if  you  fix  your  day. 

1  On  the  invasion,  at  that  time  threatened  from  France  and  the  Pretender.—* 
Warburton.  Warburton's  note  is  vagae  and  insufficient.  Pope  was  no  more 
concerned  with  the  threatened  invasion  than  any  other  Englishman,  than 
Allen  himself,  who  was  travelling,  and  might  go  to  Twickenham,  or  anywhere 
ho  pleased.  Bat,  consequent  on  the  threatened  invasion,  the  Habeas  Corpus  was 
siis})endid ;  and  a  Proclamation  issued  in  February  (just  issued,  therefore, 
when  this  letter  was  written)  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against  papists 
and  non-jurors,  commanding  their  departure  out  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  on  or  before  tho  2nd  March,  and  not  to  remove  from  tlieir 
respective  places  of  abode  above  five  miles,  &o. — C.  W.  D.  (MS.  note.)  But, 
as  a  (nominal)  papist,  Pope  was,  as  matter  of  course,  especially  obnoxious  to 
the  operation  of  these  laws. 

*  He  brought  these  two  eminent  men  together,  but  they  soon  parted  in 
mutual  disgust  with  each  other. — Warton.  Pope  lived  scarcely  three  months 
beyond  the  date  of  this  letter.  The  Jacobite  Invasioiii  as  is  well  known^  took 
place  in  the  nextyear. 
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AUxtmdrituHi,  lampoons,  collected  by  Dean 
Smedleyp  on  Pope.  319. 

Alexandrine  renee,  according  to  Swift, 
broogbt  In  by  Dryden,  and  rejected  by 
Pope,  Gay,  and  Young,  244.246. 

Allen.  Ralph,  the  frequent  boat  of  Pope,  S16; 
Fope*e  qu»rel  with.  9S9 ;  a  legatee  under 
Pope*e  Will,  835;  engafres  to  publish 
Pope's  CorrttpondnHX  at  his  sole  expense, 
843;  letter  to,  frton  Pope,  on  pictu*es, 
and  on  the  ill-placed  seal  of  the  ecdestas. 
tical  Reformers  in  regard  to  them,  488, 
490 ;  eulogised  by  Pope,  in  a  letter  invi. 
ting  Warbnrton  to  Bath,  607 ;  his  illness 
lamented  Iqr  Pope,  610;  letter  from  Pope 
to.  610,  611. 

Allworthy,  in  Tom  Jmm,  suggested  by  the 
character  of  Ralph  Allen,  607. 

Amhmtmdtn,  denounced  by  Bwift  as  a  new 
word  brought  in  by  the  War,  96.  noU. 

Ami9i»  Frodetm,  Ntmitii  Noeert,  a  sentence 
in  Cicero's  IH  OjfksiUt  admired  by  l*ulteney 
as  a  MoMv,  and  approved  by  Swift.  261,  noCs. 

Amintat  of  Tasso,  noticed  by  Pope,  one  of 
the  great  store.hauses  of  the  Knglish 
poets  in  ZTi.  and  xvii.  centuries,  S62,  and 
fMte. 

Auiphion,  Pope's  comparison  of  hiSMelf  to, 
429. 

jlsMMMSia.  denounced  by  Bwift  as  a  nsw 
word,  96. 

Andromache,  Swift's  witty  deriiration  of,  68. 

Anne,  Queen,  desciibed  by  Bwift  as  a  female 
Jehu  and  Mimrod,  29;  her  frequent  at. 
tacks  of  gout,  her  select  preachers,  31 ; 
a  Whig,  her  new  favourite  MriL  Masham, 
82,  and  noU\  resolves  to  dismiss  the  pre. 
mier,  Oodolphin,  81 ;  prorogues  Convi>ca. 
lion,  87 ;  dismisses  the  Coart.physician, 
Radcliffe,  at  her  Accession,  fbr  his  rash 
candour.  97,  ftoU\  grants  the  firtu 
frniu,  and  twetitiethM  to  the  Irish  Church, 
100 ;  delays  to  give  the  Treasurer's  Staff 
to  Uarley,  107  ;  has  a  "dunce"  to  preach 
before  her  at  Windsor,  118 ;  holds  a  Draw, 
ing.room  in  her  bed-chamber,  pays  lluOO 
a  month  for  the  dinners  at  the  "Ureen 
Cloth,"  meets  Bwift  in  company  wilh 
Miss  Forester  and  Arbuthnot,  120;  pre. 
sent  at  the  private  marriage  of  Abigail 
Hill,  123,  iiote  i  orders  £20.000  to  be  fur. 
nished  for  the  continuation  of  the  building 
of  Blenheim.  124;  takes  too  little  exercise, 
in  Swift's  opinion,  her  illness  alarms 
Bwift  and  the  Tory  Cabinet,  128,  130; 
sends  preserved  ginger  to  Bwift,  132 ;  her 
portrait  presented  by  her  to  the  Duchess  of 
MarlboroQiarh  and  despoileil  and  given  away 
by  the  Duchess,  138;  is,  at  length,  reluc- 


tantly persuaded  by  Harley  and  Mrs. 
ICasham  to  give  tbe  Deanery  of  Bt. 
Patrick's  to  Swift.  140.  141 ;  deta^ed  by 
Bwift  from  the  charge  of  making  a  bad 
Peace.  266.  267;  under  the  disguise  nf 
Belinda,  in  Kejf  to  the  Lock,  X98 ;  her  death 
excites  great  concern  at  Oxford,  389. 

Ammol  Register,  The,  letter  of  Pope  to  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  first  appears  hi.  432. 

ApoUo's  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  tbs 
Oxford  Dons  satirised  by  Pope  under  Umm 
names.  606. 

^polon  for  hie  Own  Life,  by  Oolley  Gibber, 
noticed  by  Mr.  Carruthers.  320,  mCt. 

Arabian  Author,  an.  on  Humaneness, quoted 
by  Pope.  286. 

Arahian  Talee,  criticised  by  Attarbniy.  441. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  John,  flgnras  in  Bwift'slsttsfS 
to  Esther  Johnson,  M ;  chief  author  of 
Martitme  SrrMerue,  33 ;  Ills  letter  to  Bwift 
on  that  satire,  in  ridicule  of  Medicine.  Kg 
author  of  Gfdliverian  pamphlets.  OuOioer 
Deegphered,  Ac,  46.  noU ;  could  bave  added 
many  things  to  Gmlliwer,  if  ba  had  besn  in 
the  secret  of  its  publication,  4  i ;  acts  ss 
Swift's  chaperon  at  Windsor,  130 1  dines 
with  Bwift  and  Berkeley,  140 ;  letter  fraa 
Bwift  to.  149.161 ;  the  only  pbysieiaii  who 
understood  Bwift'a  '*caae,"  Ml; 
acquainted  with  Pope,  287$  MpieOe 
dressed  by  Pope  to,  289 1 
Pope's  Iliad,  300 ;  contributes  to  the  Bwift 
and  Pope  MieccUauMe,  314;  his  character 
of  Curll.  307.  fwXe  ;  supt>lies  Notes  to  the 
Dunciiid,  319 ;  his  Aon-mot  on  Jervas,  370^ 
moU ;  letters  from  Pope  to,  386-3(19, 397-398 ; 
a  letter  to  Pope  from.  398.  imC«;  his 
letter  to  Bwift  on  Gay,  400.  noU ;  his  Im. 
mot  on  the  "  Bouth-Sea  Bubble."  443, 4M| 
alleged  by  Pope  to  have  contributed  to 
the  satire,  Trtatiee  of  the  Bathoe,  492 ;  his 
daughter  mentioned  by  Pope,  as  having 
the  character  of  her  father,  494;  £putie 
by  Pope  to,  noticed  in  a  letter  to  Warbnr. 
ton,  509. 

Arcadia,  of  Sydney,  Bwift  probably  derived 
his  "  Stella  "  from.  26,  n^JU. 

Aidella,  Swift's  poetic  name  for  Lady  Win. 
Chelsea,  87,  note. 

Ariosto,  his  Orlando  Furioeo  imitated  by  Gay, 
300. 

Arnold.  Matthew,  quoted,  16,  noie. 

Are  PunJca,  the  Art  of  Punning,  by  Swift  and 
Sheridan,  58. 

Art  of  Criticiem  in  Painting,  by  Jon.  Richard, 
son,  noticed  by  Roscoe,  480,  note. 

Art  Poetique,  of  Boileau,  a  model  of  Pope's 
EiMif  on  Criticinn,  281 . 

Articles  of  Religion,  supposed  by  Pope  to  las 
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dincmrded.  one  by  one.  by  Lady  M.  W  Hon. 
tsgn,  aa  she  neara  the  coantry  of  the 
Tnrks  and  Infidele.  418. 

Aahbomham,  Lady,  daughter  of  the  Doke 
of  Ormond,  marriage  uf,  noticed  by  Swift, 
98;  invitee  Swift  to  a  dinner,  and  forgeU 
the  engaffement,  109;  with  her  eieter. 
Lady  Betty  Batler.  meeta  Swift  at  the 
Vanhomrigha',  111  i  Swift's  remarks  on 
the  death  of.  S3. 

Ashe,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  said  to  have 
officiated  at  the  (sapposed)  marriage  of 
Swift  and  Esther  Johnson,  37, 90,  96.  97, 
98,  IftS,  ami  noit, 

Astolfo,  a  hero  of  the  OrUtndo  Furio»o,  his 
wife  alloded  to  by  Pope,  418. 

Astorias  Prince  of,  receipt  for  a,  74,  note, 

Atkenamitt  Tht,  some  of  Pope's  letters  pab. 
lished  in,  by  C.  W.  Dilke,  S89 ;  quoted  by 
Carrnthers.  293,  noU ;  302,  i.oU. 

Atowsa,  Dochess  of  Marlberoogh  natirised 
by  Pope  under  that  name,  323. 

Atterbarj,  Bishop,  reports  the  great  success 
of  the  TaU  of  a  TiA,  and  guesses  its  author- 
■hip,  14;  his  lodgings  atOhelsea  nesr  those 
of  Swift,  28 1  figures  in  the  journal^tteis 
of  Swift,  99 ;  involved  in  tlie  Jacob)te  con. 
spiraoy.  34  ;  his  anger  at  the  abntgaiion 
of  Convocation,  87;  Swift's  visits  to. 
107,  108;  bis  letter  to  Pope  on  the 
satire  on  Addison,  290.  moU ;  his  Cmre. 
fpoMlftwewithPope.  S4i;  letter  from  Popo 
(on  his  proposal  to  Pope  to  secede  to 
the  Bstablished  Church)  to,  434.437  ;  oriti. 
cises  the  AnMan  NighU,  441,  note;  letter 
from  Pope  to,  441.443  ;  writes  to  Pope  on 
tlie  hitter's  PtuUtraU  and  Hkak^peart^  and 
remarks  on  the  fatality  attending  cm  the 
dedications  of  the  Works  of  Addison,  4ft7, 
nou ;  a  letter  fh>m  Pope  to.  4I7.44J ;  pre- 
tended complaint  against  by  Pope.  461. 

Attious,  Addison  satirised  under  that  name 
by  Pope,  389.290. 

Anlns  Gellius,  used  by  Pope  in  bis  version 
of  the  lUad^  886,  and  note, 

Auri  Sacra  Fameo,  **  a  crime  common  to  the 

ftreatestand  themeane»t."  4>o. 
Ayre.  William,  author  of  a  Life  of  Pope,  3S3, 
note, 

B 

BnVndt  il,  on  a  Westminster  Election,  by 

Swift.  99 ;  A  Pamtonl,  a  parody  k^  Pope^ 

quoted.  280,  note. 
Balvardo,  l>r.,  with  Scaramouch  and  Har. 

lequin,an  allusion  to  by  Lonl  Bolingbroke. 

in  letter  to  Swift,  217,  natf 
BntnboaiU,  denounced  by  Swift  as  a  new 

word,  96,  note. 


Banter,  denounced  by  Swift  as  a  new  word, 
96.  Nute. 

Barber,  Mrs.,  a  Dublin  fHend  of  Swift,  69 ; 
"  cliief  poetess  "  in  Dublin,  224;  unfortu. 
nate,  243. 

Barber,  Alderman,  letter  from  Swift  lo,  270. 
271. 

Baroelonians,  the  besieged,  pakriotiam  of. 
commended  by  Pope,  SM.  89S,  898. 

Bamovelt.  Bsdras,  pretended  aathor  of 
the  Key  to  (he  Lock,  298. ' 

Barratkt  The,  poem  of  Swift,  231. 

Barrett.  Dr..Vice.Provost  of  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  misrepresents  (kcta  in  Swift's 
life,  8;  4,  noU. 

*'  Barrier  Treaty,"  pretended  by  Pope  to  be 
the  object  of  the  satire  of  his  Xeps  e/  the 
Loek,t». 

Ba9»H,TabU,  verses  C4mtribntod  by  Pope  to 
the  Toim  Edogne*^  807. 

Bath,  Mrs.  Pendarves's  opinion  of,  241,  note  \ 
Pope's  visits  to.  notice  of  under  the  mlo 
of  Nash,  306,  and  nuU\  Pope  the  goest  of 
Allen  at,  333;  according  to  Pope,  could 
n<it  supply  the  am.iunt  of  scandal  aflbrded 
by  cirmit.ezperience,  896;  Pope  wishes 
lo  see  Martha  Blount  at.  Bowles's  remark 
upon  the  change  of  manners  at.  V8,  and 
mtte ;  Pope  invites  Oay  to  join  him  and 
Pamell  at,  400 ;  describes  the  society  and 
his  manner  of  living  at,  407;  prsflnv 
Twickenham  to,  447;  invites  Warburton 
to  join  him  at  Allen's  bouse  near,  607. 

Bathurst.  Lord,  his  remark  upon  Pope's 
curiosity,  293,  naite\  a  satire,  in  imitaticm 
of  Horace,  by  Pope,  dedicated  to.  331 ; 
frequently  entertains  Pope  at  hto  place 
near  Cirencester,  383 ;  letter  fVom  Pope  to. 
471.474. 

AolnKftoinyomadbui,  an  Homeric  mock.epio, 

translated  by  Dr.  Pamell,  alluded  to  by 

Pope.  406,  and  mu,  4»i ;  Pamell's  trans. 

laiion  of,  commended  by  Pope.  428. 

Battersea.  the  residence  of  Lord  Boling. 

broke.  823  ;  Pope's  last  vinlU  at.  834. 
Battio  of  the  Booltn,  a  satire  by  Swift,  noticed 

16 ;  18,  and  note. 
Band*  and  Philemon,   a  witty  parody,    by 
Swift,  of  Ovid's  ifclfitMorjiAMM.notioed  an.i 
quoted.  16.18,  and  notee. 
Bayle,  Pierre,  his  iHetiennairt  PhUoeophiqne, 
calls  forth  the  ap(»logies  of  the  Optimists. 
King.  Lefbnlts,  and  others.  327. 
Beach,  Thomas,  letter  ttom  Swift  to,  244J48. 
Beach,  Mary,  Pope's  nurse.  386.  note, 
Beaete*  Confeeeion,  The,  a  aatirioal  poem  of 

Swift,  mentioned  by  him.  61. 
Boittitude,  the  ninth,  aeconling  to  Pope.  468. 
Bede,  *'  the  Venerable.*'  bis  lamentation  that 
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the  Irish  keep  Easter  at  the  wrong  time 
of  the  year,  qaoted  by  Swift,  186. 
Beggar' $  Opera,  The,  divides  the  favoar  of  tha 

town  with  OuUioer't  TraveU,  40. 
Belinda,  poetic  name  of  Arabella  Fermor, 

in  the  Rape  of  tin  Lock,  297,  296.  and  noU. 
Bellenden,  "iiary  and  Margaret,  friends  of 
Pope,  commemorated  by  Gay.  in  verses 
to  Pope  t  the  former.  Maid  of  Uononr  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  onsnccessfally 
eonrted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  191, 
mote  i  her  beauty  and  manners  enlogiaed 
hj  Horace  Walpoke  and  Lord  Hervey, 
becomes  Dncheaa  of  Argyll,  300,  note ;  304 ; 
commemorated  in  a  Ckmrt-ballad  by  Pope, 
305,  note. 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  enters  at  the  Oxford  Unl. 

versity  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  2.  note. 
Bentinok,  Isabella.  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
supposed    sender    of  invitation^Jiote   to 
Pope.  904J>,  note. 
Bentley,  Dr.  Bichard,  a  champion  of  the 
Modems,  satiiised  in  the  BattU  of  the  Booke, 
16. 
Bergerac  Cyrano,  Hietoire  Comigue  du  Stat* 
et  dee  Empires  de  la  Lmne,  Ac,  one  of  the 
models  of  OuUiver^t  Travels,  47,  note. 
Berkeley,  Lord.  Lord-Lieat.  of  Ireland,  takes 
Swift  as  his  private  Secretary.  11 ;  brings 
him  to  England,  12  }  his  warning  to  him, 
70. 
Berkeley,  Lady.  Swift  dedicates  to  her  a 
parody  of  Boyle's  Ateditationa,  the  Mcdita. 
tion  on  a  Broomstick^  21  ;  91. 
Berkeley,  Lady   Bptly,  daughter   of    T-K>rd 
Berkeley,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Swift.  11  ;  letters  to  Swift  from,  67,  68, 
247,  248,  and  notes  i  a  letter  from  Swift  to, 
216.250. 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  at  the  Kilkenny  School, 
2 ;  introduced  by  Swift  to  Lord  Berkeley, 
of  Stratton,  obtains  chaplaincy  to  Lord 
Peterborough    through   Swift,    133.    and 
note ;    dines  with   Swift   and   Arbuthnot, 
140;  with  Swift  and  Parnell  at  on  Ale. 
house,  141. 
Berkeley,  G.  Monck,  a  letter  of  Swift  first 
published  by,  9;    a   wimess  for    Swift's 
(alleged)  marriage,  37,  note. 
Betliel,  Hagh,  letters  from  Tope  to,  460.452, 
•lS4.tS5i  Pope  sends  a  copy  of  his  Odyagfy 
to.  452. 
Botterton,  Thomas,  the  Actor,  Kneller's  por- 
trait of,  copied  by  Pope,  301  ;  370,  note. 
Be  vis.  Mount,  near  Southampton,  residence 
of  Lord  Peterborough,  Pope's  visits  to,  333. 
Biclcrf>taff,  Inaac,  Prfdictions  of,  a  Satire  by 
Swift,  burned  by  the  Holy  Office,  at  Lis- 
bon, as  a  production  of  the  "  Black  Art/' 


20 ;  Swift  apostrophised  by  Pope  under 
that  name,  319. 
Big.Kndians.  and  Uttle-Rndiaoe,  tbe  two 
great  religions  aeete  in  Lillipat.  ao  alhu 
Bion  by  Mrs.  Howard  to,  in  letter  to  Swift, 
193,  note. 
Bindnn,  H.,  three  portraits  of  Swift  by,  31 
fiinfield.  Pope's  father  buys  a  hoaas  ani 
land   at,  276;    Pope  leaves    (1718).  377. 
offers  to  Gay  a  retreat  at,  S99 ;  tbe  Misses 
Blonnt  how  regarded  by  Pope  at.  408. 
Birch,  Thomas,  editor  of  Heads  of  IBmstriom 

Persons,  348. 
Birthday  Poem,  A,  addresatC  by  Swift  t«< 

Stella,  quoted,  61,  note. 
Bishops,  compared  to  black   Babbits  by 

Swift,  196. 
Black  Art,  Tbe,  PrtdietUmseifToame  Bieker^f 
condemned  by  the  Uol  y  Office  as  a  prodon- 
tion  of,  20. 
Blackmore.  Sir  Riehaid.  M.D.,  Key  to  At 
Dftnciad,  assigned  by  Pope  to,  318.  mm; 
immortalised  in  the  Dmmeiad,  author  of  ceE> 
tain  popular  poema,  320. 
Blaney.  Lord,  Swift  complains  to  the  Irish 

House  of  Peers  of  inenlt  from,  08. 
Blenheim.  Qaeen  Anne  otrders  that  £30,000 

be  expended  on  oontinnation  of,  121. 
Blifil,  Capt..  the  epitaph  on  (in  Tomt  Jomtts), 

allnded  to,  831. 
Blonnt.  Martha,  letter  finom  Swift  to,  198- 
201 ;  extract  from  letter  to  Swift  from.  200, 
note;    invited  with  Pope   to    Dublin   by 
Swift,  201 ;  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Sw:ft 
to  Pope.  215 ;   her  family  among  Pope's 
earlier  (papist)  friends,  290  ;  reeiding  at 
Maplednrham,  notice    of  her  and  of  her 
eldest  sister,  picture  at  Mapledorham  of, 
scandal  relating  to  Pope's  intimacy  with, 
291,    292;    extract    from    letter   of   Mrs. 
Caryll  to.  293.  note ;  letter  from  Pope  U\ 
236;  commemorated,  with  hcsr  sister,  by 
Gay    in  verses  ajldroseed  to  Pope.  3oO| 
Eloi»ato  AbtUtrd^diVxc^ieA^xn  first  in«tance, 
by  Pope  io,  3«'2;   verses   To  m  Lady  «/n  *<r 
Birthday  addressed   by  Pope  to.  312;    Of 
the  Characterit  of  Women,  a  satire  of  Pod«», 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to.  SSi; 
with   Pope  at  the    Aliens'   at    Rath,    ex- 
tracts from  letters   between    Pt>pe    and, 
$^3;   receives  one  of  Pope's  la«  lett*TA, 
3M;  principal  legatee  under  Pope's  Wul. 
character  of  Pope's  letters  to,  346 ;  sup- 
posed  representation,    in    a    portrait   «>f 
Pope  by  Jervas,  of.  348 :  letters  «»f  Pope  to, 
401-403.  409.411.  (conjointly  to  herself  .-ind 
her   sister)  429.431 ;  **  diets  on  fools."  in 
town.  479;  on  a  visit  in  Surrey.  4*w  ;  her 
unselfishness  ealogised  by  Pope,  in  ievi«r 


a.  Nlculu,  hit  r^t  PiiiHg-i,  a  bikM 
led  by  Pup*  In  hli  Snjig  a/  On 
et.  Jalm.  Lnrd,  tl»ierll>«d  by 


n  IbH 


BH  (u  FnuiBU,  39 1  «lnct  f  ma  Isb 
a  Swift  npwilliiB  swill,  Gt>,  iiiilf  i 
'  ■  attactlDn  (mlin1>Tlth»iii«tl  Wnut) 
I  nvm  Isiwri  l»  8<iin  froni, 

g  tpMch  In  Uio  ItnuM  iif  Cummons 

«n(«4  lij  Switl,  who  faan  Ibul  lio  will 

*    Lu  keep  liiii  plua  In  (be  Calii. 

pi,  llaJI*,  mtu  1  Sold  lodge*  In  ihaume 

M  Wlniluc  •rltb.  \\1:  m  Duiklnti. 

r    irlth  Siillt.  rnudrnuing  wlib  tlui 


I  awitt  am 


iiBlTHtrrmD,  1U|> 

d  rmliy.  1M<  (rDtartaii 

cklun*  ounrtMulr.  IM 
tllo,1M-1M;iawminTl< 
.  .  ry.  lUi  Ifttet  fmiD  I 
)  I  Uinl  Cbmbun't  Tialt  to, 


d  Ud'.nl.  »« I  BwKt  III  the  gtaLsi 


.liitf 


'uiw  bsqnmtbi  bli  nunaKrlpla 

■t   the   IntrcKlactiun  of  n 

dyln;  rriend,  S39.  aad  mu  t 

tiDn  at  Fope'i  bniob  of  Eana.lniias 

reKinl  la   Irii  miuineetlpt    ntltinfri, 

npou  the  aoliJiiDl,  pabllahea  k  fnrlooe  u. 
taskaiHiii  fupe.  pulillabMkravlaAlBditliiii 
Dthlarniitlaea.chlGtMitaaBorhlBangaTat 
Fopa'a  pROMCnra  pabUewIm  at  iham. 

Me  fmniliur  iC^ifli  (a  >*a  iTiM  /npotftHr 
JTnri  Ut'.if .  33«JSr ,  finUiftrglr,  n  fnl-I^I 
Si'u'ii.  rcfnrwt  (o,  iWi  latiar  (rom  Fopn 
la,  VaAiM  t  allncliid  bo  bj-  Papa  as  biltar 
an^attedtn  A^caliui*  Ibaa  In  PolUIca, 
477.  knd  ■»«  1  raporl  uf  hla  vay  at  lite  al 
FDnUlnelilBaa  and  hla  wriilngUla  JAah^ 
(tntnuFnlFopaMS<fm),f«u(UiBt8*in 
In  bli  ifu-bvir  hniBUHCakBn  mna  IkBtBln 
Ibe  IMI  yakc*  at  QaHn  Anna,  Snoll'a  la. 
mark  upon  lh«  nuon  of  hla  tnn,  tOS. 
tMuidagU. 
Bollnglnnlia,  iMly,  Bollnitbrakn-a  lint  wtfa. 
daoiibtOT  of  ait  H.  Wlnebcomb.  K  ci«ai  (a. 
*uilTlu>of8<rftt.II«|  UollfiEbnika'a WD-M 
ii1tolhsMai<ialw-dByi1tMl«,hBr»l-b«ilili 
•Haded  10  by  Switi,  Iw  ilBrMlsn  lo  bw 
haalaiul,  Ut)  S3S|  lira*  ptnly  irllb 
(tnr  huil«Bd,  and  pMtl;  with  hsf  dKBgb. 

BunKralll,  an  lullan   fiaiml  pnst  of  tba 

Buutli,  BuluD,  iba  Aeuir,  playi  tliD  pan  at 
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AddiMB^  Qifeo, 
with  fifty  faliUM 
Bold*,  Dr.  AadrMT, 


bf  BalliiittiniM 
thmfc  oeoMioii*  tn. 
tolMtlMorigliMlaf 


•f 


iioncftiM 


£••  s  Franeb  vtr- 


BBodMixi, 
bli 


IfMrlbovoai^s  aoUmi  ai,  om  «f 
mllitaiy  MliieTameiiU*  UMw 


•  Franeh  tarm,  esplaliied  to  Xzs: 
FBnd«rT«s  by  Swift,  nt. 

BowlM,  Bar.  Wm.,  adltor  and  ^litie  «f 
Pope,  his  •nthmtirtie  enlofry  of  the 
Mupe  tr  Ck  £««».  »7s  hit  9dHkm  «f 
POfM  ehanetnlMd  by  Mr.  Biwin,  ■mill 
ehi«fly  the  nond  ehevaeter  ef  Bope,  hie 
Jndgnente  eemettmee  BelfleeBtiadietety 
end  hieBMlbod  eaaftued,  hie  BditiflB  ]mb. 
liehed  In  1806^  eseitee  TelieflBeiii  eontra. 
▼er^y,  oritieieed  by  QyroD  sad  by  Qemp. 
bell,  hie  repliee.  etteeked  by  e  QmrUrtg 
MTlewer,  hie  retort.  ta9t  hieremerk  opon 
the  etory  of  lire.  Weeton.  SSI.  iii4»;  oiiti. 
eioed  Iqr  BoMoein  lefMd  to  hie  eharging 
Pope  with  elteriag  hie  lettore  ftir  pnbUoe- 
tlon,  41C^tT.  mt$i  liie remerk  eiitfae  juao. 
ttonortheTbemeendfleTera,  ffO,  imMs 
ridievlee  Wertop  for  hie  edndretlon  of 
Pope'e  GrtUo,  dflB.  mm  i  elhidee  to  Boling. 
broke'e  Introdaetioii  to  George  II.,  488. 
note. 

Brent.  Hre..  Swift'e  Preebyt<»rien  honee. 
keeper,  mentioned  by  Lady  Betty  Ger. 
maine.  in  letter  to  Birift.  67 ;  cautioned 
by  Swift  not  to  entertain  Kpther  Jnhnimn 
and  Mrs.  Dingley  at  tlte  Deanery  in  hie 
abeonoe.  206. 

Bridgee,  Ber.  Balph.  letter  from  Pope, 
on  hie  translation  of  the  Iliad,  to.  8&S.366. 

Bridgwater.  TTie  Ladiee.  nnsncoeMtftil  por. 
(raite  by  Pope  of.  tlie  pharmD  of  one  of 
tliem  (according  to  Walpole)  often  need 
by  Jervaa  in  other  portrelte.  370,  nUe. 

Drineis,  the  captire  alave  of  Acbillee,  an 
allasion  by  Pope  to,  423. 

Bri8tol,  the  road  from  Bath  to.  the  ecenery 
and  appearance  of,  described  by  Pope  in 
lettere  to  Martha  Blount.  409.602;  the 
city  of,  described  by  Pope  in  the  same 
letters,  602.603. 

Sritvth  ApMa,  The,  allnded  to  by  Pope  ae  the 
receptacle  of  the  prodncUons  of  the  verei. 
tiers  of  the  time.  366. 

Broome,  Dr.  Wm..  collaboratear  with  Pope 
in  his  translation  of  the  Odfftgep,  299,  318. 

ilrnomtiick.  Meditation  on  n,  a  parody  by 
tiwift  of  Boyle's  MtditatiwM,  21. 


BnwB,  SrO« 
intfaeAve^asXedl,: 


Swift  entartalMd  amiK. 
Ban.Balttwg,  denoBiiaid  hj 
fMw,bB%«B8tloiitaby  t 
^p  to  iha  end  of  «te  fiia» 


te  the 
of  the 


h^Svlftte 
thoft«lir,g».«sifc 
Banyn,  John,  hie  Anaeot^  I 

Pope,Sf7|hlaiWir'«»'*' 
by  Fopo,  fit, 

BnrBiigton,  Lord,  Swift  ( 
aacer  ogidut*  IB  • 
gloetlag  hio  ■neettar'o  iiwa— I  is  81. 
Fiatriek'eCMhodral.  BLttB;  im^mmi% 
firtendof  Pope,  ■»  GhlMrlok,  JOli  Miflrftwe 
Pope  to,  deoeribinghte  JoonMiy  to 
wtthUmet,lM.«i<. 

Bonot,  Dr.,  Blriiop  of  I 
to  be  the  aathov  of  tlio . 
mmm  Btimm  Cfts  ifsito  mti  Cmmmm.  ttt 
hie  death,  damned  ahaady  0 
Dr.  SaeheraroU  and  Iha  Chviah  of 
asrapoarted  by  Pope),  dOi. 

Bamet,  Thoasaa,  aoa  of  tha  Blifcap  el 
Saliknuy,  pabliahoa  Bmmri§ms  a  iiflw 
•s  JTr.  P9ft  so  Ms  MMdid  WwMlrtfsB  ii 
Hmmtr^  nnder  the  paBudmijai  of  "*Sfr 
Diad  Doggtol,'*  attaaka,  alaew  OagT*  Vlkafe 
df^cCmU  Ji,  ridlenled  tqr  Popa  la  laHar  to 
Oaryll,4U4. 

Botchers*  Corporation,  The,  Si.  Fatiiek'B 
bells  ringing  in  tlie  inetaHation  of  the 
Master  oi,  263. 

Botchering,  Atroeitiee  of,  notiood  by  Pipe 
in  the  Onmrdimi,  Plntarch'e  dennnciatioB 
of.286,2M. 

Button's  GofleeJK>oee,  the  Whig  dob.  3001 

ByMie  and  lantlie,  Uio  romance  of.  in  (hrid*e 
Metawtorftkotem,  probably  in  Pope'e  Blind 
in  hie  EUnm  to  AbOard,  304. 

Byron,  Lord,  discriminatee  between  tl>e 
PaHoraU  of  Pope  and  of  Pliilipo  in  hie 
Mint*  from  Moraee,  28;  the  most  diOtia. 
gnished  eulogist  and  apologiat  ef  Pnpe. 
his  eetimate  of  Pope's  poetry  and  genius, 
hie  L«tter$  to  John  Mmrro^  on  Me  Strittmna 
of  the  Rov.  W.  L,  Bowk*  en  the  Life  oed 
Writings  of  Pope  notieed,  hie  admiratJoo 
of  P(^,  in  great  meaenre,  sincere,  his 
opinion  ae  to  the  highest  kind  of  Poetry 
quoted.  9(7,  838.  notei  the  prineipal  coeiu 
botant  in  the  Bowles  and  Popo  conirorefc 
ey.  »4a. 
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CtiHtnMi,  BXitigTum  ttat  Ikenmu;  Oadtmm  and 
Vtuumat  po«oi  of  Swift,  qnoiad  38^; 
quoted  by  Swift,  16S.1M. 

C%iilidr«8De.  Woiton  (wrongly)  asierta  the 
UattU  qf  tke  Books  of  Swift  to  h»re  been 
ilariTed  wholly  ftrom  th«  Prtnoh  aatin  of, 
tft. 

Campbell.  ThomM,  defSmde  Pope  from  the 
ehargee  and  eritioienui  of  Bowles,  SW. 

Campaign^  Tko,  poem  of  Addison,  quoted  by 
Pope,  MS. 

Csrdinalate,  Pope  declsree  to  Swift  that  he 
has  no  hope  of  attaining  the,  411. 

Cardui  Uuobomd,  Tko,  a  comedy  of  Gibber, 
M06. 

Carlingford,  Visconnt,  an  anoestor  of  Swift, 
1. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  the  TaUofa  9V«ftsaggestM 
the  hint  for  his  Sartor  Xemrtus,  on  the 
■«  PhilMophy  of  Cloths*,**  to,  14. 

Caniline,  The  Princess,  and  Qaeen,  refer, 
ence  to,  in  (the  nnprinted  Tersion  of) 
8wifi*8  Terses  on  his  own  death,  64 ;  re. 
ported  to  have  oSiered  the  Bishopric  of 
Clfiyne  to  Swift,  Swift  reports  an  inter. 
Tiew  with,  189,  tiote ;  lira.  Howard  liaid 
of  Honoor  to,  191,  notei  Swift  offers, 
through  'Mrs.  Howard,  a  present  of 
Irish  Plaid  to,  he  engages  to  have 
her  health  dmnk  by  five  hundred  Irish 
wsaTsrs,  19S;  graciously  receives  (as 
Mrs.  Howard  writes  to  tiwift)  his  present, 
thinks  that  he  cannot  decently  appear  in 
kigk  koeli  in  England.  193,  note;  Swift 
wrltss  ftrom  Twickenham  to  Sheridan  that 
he  purposes  to  go  te  Lcmdon  only  to  see 
her  (who  had  lately  been  crowned),  304 1 
pays  court  to  Swift,  323,  and  note  {  com- 
plained of  by  Swift  to  Mrs.  Howard  for 
her  n^lect  of  him.  Swift  declares  he  will 
be  satisfied  by  nothing  less  than  her  por. 
trait  by  Jervas,  desires  Mrs.  Howard 
will  tell  her  so,  is  angry  with  her  for 
sacrificing  Gay  to  Walpole's  piques, 
wishes  she  would  remember  her  promises 
to  him  about  Ireland,  he  himself  has  never 
anked  more  than  a  trifie  fh>m  her,  228. 227 ; 
is  alleged,  as  Qneen.tu  have  uiken  pleasure 
in  revenging  herself  upon  her  rival  (Mrs. 
Howard),  328,  noU;  Swift  expresses  his 
high  esteem  for,  229 ;  Pope  attends  the 
Court  of,  at  Richmond,  SU2. 

Carruthers,  Roliert,  a  biographer  and  editor 
of  Pope,  conjectures  the  portraits  of 
Teresa  and  Martha  Blount,  at  Maple, 
(lurliam,  to  be  by  Jervae,  29%,  noU ;  prints 
aietterfh>m  Mrs.  Caryll  to  Martha  Blount, 


393.  NAtet  holds  the  fiaUmic  nature  of  the 
friendship  between  Martha  Hlount  and 
Pope,  394 1  paintings  1^  Pope  noticed  byv 
801 ;  the  story  of  Mrs.  Wes4oa  veferred  to 
by,  802,  aste  t  a  letlOT  lo  Pope  from  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston  quoted  by,  396,  aste  | 
references  to  Pope's  Twickenham  grounds 
and  grottOy  in  H.  Walpole  and  Omi1tmmm*» 
Magotim,  quoted  by,  SUO,  aote  i  his  estimate 
of  Gibber's  ilpolaflnr,  SM,  notei  quotes  Lord 
Ohesterfield's  testimony  as  to  Pope*s 
deism,  335.  tiste ;  his  (p«»rsonal)  biography 
of  Pope  the  best,  838 ;  his  first  edition  of 
the  Lifs  and  Works  of  Pope  pnblishsd  in 
1863,  a  revised  edition  in  1&69 1  faeMmiU 
of  sketch  of  full  length  portrait  of  Pope 
given  1^,  318.  note  t  alteration  of  a  passage 
in  a  letter  of  Pope  to  Martha  Blount  no. 
tioed  by,  411,  note ;  remarks  of  G.  W.  Ollke, 
on  extraota  from  letter  of  Pope  to  tba 
Misses  Blount,  given  by,  439,  note. 

Oarts,  Thomas,  a  Jacobite  historian,  noticed 
by  Swift  as  publishing  with  (Buckley, 
the  Oasetteer)  '*a  most  monstrous  un. 
reasonable  "  edition  of  Do  Thon's  HioMrt, 
flees  to  France,  and  sells  his  materials 
for  the  edition  to  Dr.  Mead,  aothqr  of  a 
MiHorp  t/  EngUmd^  381,  and  noU, 

Oarteret,  Lord,  Lord.Ueai.  of  Ireland,  letter 
of  Swift  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Sheridan  to,  179. 
180  s  Swift  considers  him  to  be  the  happi. 
est  man  he  has  known  but  feara 
that  richee  may  corrupt  him,  289  j 
Swift  enquires  of  Pulteney  if  he  will  en. 
gage  for  the  probity,  but  hears  reports 
to  the  disadvantage,  of,  263. 

Garteret,  Lady,  plays  a  trick  upon  Swift, 
113. 

Gary  1 1,  John,  letters  of  Pope  (printed  as  ad« 
dressed  to  Addison)  in  fact  written  te,  909, 
note ;  of  a  Papist  family,  nephew  of  the 
Secretary  to  James  the  Bec«»nd*s  aeoond 
wife,  an  early  and  prinoipal  eorres. 
pendent  of  Pope,  390}  extoact  from 
letter  from  Pope  on  political  partisanship, 
and  on  the  popularity  of  Coto,  to,  391 ;  let. 
ter  from  Pope  (on  the  reports  as  to  Martha 
Blount)  to,  393 ;  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  sng. 
gestSil  to  Pope  by,  396 ;  Pope  writes  indig. 
nantly  about  Addison  to,  300 1  to  soften  the 
impression  of  his  Kit»oif  on  Man  upon  his 
Papist  friends  Pope  writes  to,  338;  dies 
before  Pope,  331 ;  accidental  discovery  of 
the  manuscript  copies  of  letters  from  Pope 
to,  343, 343 ;  the  original  of  many  of  Pope'a 
manipulated  letters  to  be  found  in  Pope's 
correspondence  with,  only  six  of  Pope's 
letters  (in  the  published ft(Hti<ms)  assigned 
to,  3.A ;  letters  from  Pope  to,  384J88,  366. 
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•    389,  376^77    AiOjIOB,  407jIO»,  443.U4,  491. 

483. 
Oaryll.  Hnu,  eztraet  from  letter  of,  to  ICar. 

tha  Blount,  29S. 
Catholic,  true  oonoeption  of  the  meuiing 

of  a,  437,  and  moCb. 
Cnto.a  tragedy  of  Addlaon,  ezpeeted,  186) 

Swift  at  a  rehearsal  of.  137 ;  Pope  writes 

the  Prologw   for,  and  pabUshes  in  the 

Gmardian,  284;  yerses  quoted  from.  Den. 

nis's  criticisms  apon.  Johnson's  defence 

of  the  allegpd  violation  of  "  poetic  jns- 

tice"    in,    '^88  and    note;    allasions    by 

Pope  to  {KpUtU  to  Arbmikmtt),  288 ;    291  ; 

365;  366. 
Catnllas,  Ode  to  Lesbia,  quoted,  316,  note. 
CttuMrie*  de  Lf>ndi,o(  Sainte.Benve,an  eulogy 

of  Pope*s  f^wiy  m  Critieitm  quoted  from, 

283. 
Cttuttt*  of  ike  Wreteked  Condition  of  Ireland,  m 

Sermon  of  Swift  on,  66. 
Cellbridf^,  a  village  on  the  Liflby,  the  r^ 

treat  of  Hf^ter  Vanhomrigh,  36. 
Cenxor,  The,  Theobald'a,  quoted  by  0.  W. 

Dilke.432,  note. 
CknHenge,   The,   a    Court.balIad    by   Pope, 

quoted,  306. 
CliandoB,  Duke  of,  LordXieui.  of  Ireland, 

Swift's   c(  mplaint    to    Mrs.    Pendarves 

against,  240;  8-vift*B  epigram  upon  quo. 

ted  by  Scott,  249,  note. 
Chapman.  George,  the  dramatist,  his  trans. 

]ation  of  the  Jtiod  used   Ijy  Pope,    290; 

followed  in  his  deviations  from  the  Greek 

by    Pope,    claims    to    liave  restored  the 

genuine  senfi    of    the    Homeric    epics, 

author   of   seventeen   dramas,    354,   and 

vote. 
Character  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  Swift's  sketch  of 

Esther  J ohnso  i,  her  beauty  and  manners, 

enlogiseii  in,  9  10;  Swift  narrates  the  cir. 

cumstances  of  the  removal  of  Ksther  John. 

son  and  >*rs.  D  npley  to  Ireland  in,  13;  re. 

cords  his  reception  of  the  news  of  the 

death  of  Esther  Johnson  in,  52. 
Cfiararttrt^  de  Bray^re,  noticed  by  Pope  in 

a  letter  to  Judith  Cowper  as  the  work  of 

H  master  h  i  d    an  imitation  of  the  work 

of  Tlieophrastus,  456.  and  note. 
Characters  of  Men,  a  Moral  Esxa^  of  Pope,  no- 

ticoti.  822. 
Ch.iructtrn  of  Women,  quotei,  Johnst.n's  eu. 

locry  of  both  E$say9,  especially  of  the  latter, 

322. 
Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden,  the  Swedish 

envoy  inform-*  Swift  of  his  fears  for  the 

safety  ot,   the  great  forbearance  of  the 

Turks  towards,  135,  and  note. 
Chatham,  Lord,  liis  rei>ort  of  a  visit  to  Lord 


Bolingbroke,  referred  to  by  Scott,  il), 
note. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  quoted  lij  Potteaey, 
961,  mte  ;  visits  with  Pope  the  Docbess 
of  Marlborough  and  Btmre,  3SS;  his 
lemark  on  Pbpe'a  theology,  S36, 
his  character  of  Pope,  346.  nsls;  ia 
pany  with  Swift,  Azbatlmoi,  and  Paltea. 
ey,  467,  nou  \  Pope's  praiae  of  tha 
ment  and  judgment  of,  606. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  George,  his  JPsMry  ^ 
a  Lomg  Life,  accordin|f  to  Pope,  in  gieat 
favour,  at  Ha  first  appearaaea,  with 
women,  his  JPssay  goea  throoch  many 
editions,  high  praiae  given  by  HaDer  to» 
his  ^SMf  cm  Begimtm^  Nmimrml  MeOtd 
of  Curing  tke  Dieeaeee  of  tkt  Bodf  mmi  the 
JHeordere  of  tke  Mind  Depending,  om  the  Bodg, 
the  leading  Medical  Reformer  of  the  earlier 
half  of  the  last  century,  noticed  by  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  452,  and  iwle;  Pope  reports 
to  Martha  Blount  ao  interview  wttlw 
60S,  note. 

China.  Swift  reporta  hia  mania  for  ea 
cured.  103. 

Chiswick,  Pope  removee  from  Binfidd  to^ 
writes  his  Ehiea  and  Blegp  at,  301, 302. 

Chios,  Pope's  character  ci  Mrs.  Howard 
(Lady  Suffolk)  in  his  Charmctennf  Womm, 
under  that  name,  quoted,  S2IL* 

Christ,  attempted  picture  of  emeiflzian  oC 
by  Pope,  370. 

Chriftiani  MorieMi*  Ad  Animtum,  an  imitation 
by  Pope  of  an  epigram  of  the  Emperur 
Hadrian.  369. 

ChrittiuHtty,  An  Argwnent  Againtt  Abchtion  of, 
an  ironical  piece  bySwift,  taken  serioasij 
by  most  of  its  readers,  19. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden.  Martha  Blonni 
compared  by  Pope  with,  396. 

Christian  Religion,  likely  to  be  abolished  by 
the  Leprislatore,  according  to  Pope.  433. 

Church,  the  best  reason  with  some  people 
for  going  to,  433. 

Churches,  The,  compared  by  Pope  to  Banks, 
412. 

Cibber,  Colley,  Poet.Laoreate.  Lady  B. 
Gcrmaine's  opinion  of,  67  ;  origin  of 
Pope's  quarrel  with,  hie  place  in  the 
Diinciad,  3US;  substitotod  for  LiiQit 
Theobald,  as  the  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  Dolnees,  Carruthers  on  his 
Ap*tlogy  for  hi»  Life,  320,  and  n/*te ;  Pope 
learns  that  he  intends  to  publish  an 
"abusive  pamphlet,"  his  iVcw.^ror  obtainn 
for  him  the  Laureateship.  author  of  iwm. 
ty.five  Plays,  pnblishes  two  Exynftnlawrg 
Letters  in  his  defence,  60*»,  and  n**tr. 

Cicero,  on  Agricoliure,  quoted  b>  Pope,  477. 
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Hr  t>c  Bter,  Pope*STl8lU  to,  333.  439,  MO. 
C.ig  Shower t  The,  a  c>atirioal  poem  by  Swift> 

poblished   in   the   Tatler,  Bwift  inqnires 

from  Rpther  Johnson  the  opinion  in  Ire. 

land  of,  reports  to  hor  its  popalarity  in 

London,  noticed  by  Steele  in  the  7a(lcr, 

08. 09,  and  note ;  Swift  remarks  his  ridicule 

of  the  AUxandrine  Terse  in,  quotation  by 

Scott  from,  244,  246,  note. 
Clarissa,  poetic  name  of  Lady  Masham  in 

the  JUipe<{ftk€  Lock,  298. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Oeori^e,  Judge. Advocate  under 

George  L,  entertains   Pope   at  Oxford, 

Pope*s  remark  on  ecclesiastical   oontro. 

▼ersy  to,  991;  often  met  by  Pope  at  Oxford, 

purchases  c«>pies  of  the  Cariootu  of  Kaf. 

iaelle  from  Jervas,  sends  Jervas  to  Paris 

and  Italy,  42U,  and  note. 
Clifton,  villai^ce  of,  near  Bristol,  Pope  visits 

the  Hot  Wells  of,  332 }  described  by  Pope 

6UU.602. 
Clogher,  Bishop  of,  Dr.  Ashe,  a  friend  of 

Swift,  officiates  at  the  (alloiied)  marriage 

of  Swift.  37,  and  note ;  mentioned  in  let. 

ters  of  Swift,  90,  93, 187. 
Cobham,  Lord,  Pope's  visits  to,  at  Stowe, 

478,  406,  407. 
College  Green  Club,  the  Irish  Parliament  so 

termed  by  Swift,  266. 
Collins,  Anthony,   his    Diwowee  of  Free. 

Thinking  assailed  by  Swift  in  a  pamphlet, 

19. 
Comte  de  Onhali$t  a  witty  romance  by  the 

Abb4  de  Villars,  one  of  the  models  of  the 

Jtape  of  the  JLoclr,  notice  by  Warton  of,  297, 

and  nou  I  alluded  to  by  Pope,  in  a  letter  to 

Arabella  Fermor.  382. 
Comuf,  of  MilU«n,  quoted,  448,  note. 
Conduct  of  the  AUiee,  a  pamphlet  of  Swift,  re. 

ferrod  to,  129,  note. 
Conpreve,  William,  at  Kilkenny  School  with 

Swift,  2 ;  visit  of  Swift  to.  almost  blind 

and  never  free  from  gout ;  bad  dietetice  of, 

his  comedies,  monument  in  Westminster 

Abbey  put  up  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl. 

borough  to,  ailunion  1^  Gay  to,  178,  note  ; 

103  and  note ;  his  letters  to  J^ady  M.  W. 

Montagu  in  Turkey  sent  with  Pope's.  424. 
Convocation  (of  Clergy)  in  Ireland.  Swift 
>     eomplains  of  the  ingratitude  of,  123. 
Cooper,  J.  Q^  letters  of  Pope  to  the  MiMWS 

Blouni   republished  by,   (in  1737),  429, 

note, 
Cooper'i  HiO,  a  poem  by  Denham,  the  modal 

of  Pope's  Windeor  ForeMt,  284. 
Cope,  Robert,  letter  of  Swift  to,  173.176. 
Corisca,  a  heroine  of  the  Pastor  Fido,  363. 
Coronations,  compared  by  Pope  to  Puppei 

Shows  and  Uarleqainades,  476. 


Coryate,  John,  travels  of.  alluded  to 
by  Pope  (in  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst),  pub. 
lishes  an  account  of  his  eccentric  travels, 
under  the  title  of  Coryate*§  Cruditiee, 
Fuller's  remark  about  his  appearance,  472, 
and  note. 

Court  News,  The,  and  Newspapers,  full  of 
feastings  given  to  the  Royal  Family,  Ac, 
477. 

Court  of  Death,  The,  a  Fable  of  Qny,  Goat 
assigned  a  prominent  place  at,  404,  noU. 

Cowper,  Judith,  Pope's  freedom  of  style  in 
correspondence  with,  202 ;  celebrated  by 
Pope  as  Srinna,  her  identity  unknown 
until  the  investigations  of  C.  W.  Dilke, 
niece  of  Lord  (Chancellor  Cowper  and 
aunt  of  the  poet,  beginning  of  cor. 
respondence  of  Pope  with,  eulogises 
Pope  in  some  verses,  verses  To  a  Ladp  on 
her  Birthday  sent  by  Pope  to,  extract  fh)m 
a  letter  from  Pope  to,  marries  Mr.  Madan, 
812  ;  letters  from  Pope  to,  46&464,  464.466 
467.469. 

Coze's  Memoire^  referred  to  by  Bowles,  Intm. 
duction  of  Bolingbroke  to  C^rge  II.  sta. 
ted  in.  403,  note, 

Cmftmnan,  7Ae,  Bolingbroke's  letters  to* 
under  the  title  of  Remurlte  on  the  Hietorf 
of  England,  323. 

Oaggs,  The  Hon.  James,  Secretary  of  State, 
letter  from  Pope  to  (in  reference  to  Mrs. 
Weston),  one  of  Pope's  principal  friends, 
fills  several  confidential  public  employ 
ments,  epitaph  of  Pope  in  Westminster 
Abbey  upon,  extract  from  letter  to 
Pope  from.  362.368,  and  notei  Addison's 
Works  dedicated  to,  447,  note, 

Oaik,  Henry  a,  biographer  of  Swift,  t«. 
marks  on  Swift's  university  examination, 
4;  on  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  13 ;  on  Swift  and 
Hester  Vanhomrigh,  20;  his  remarks 
on  a  portrait  of  Swift  by  Jervas,  82,  notei 
a  summary  of  the  conflicting  evideno 
for  and  against  Swift's  marriage  draws 
np  by,  holds  the  reality  of  the  marriage. 
87 ;  Swift's  Jtmrnal  at  Holyhesd  firHt  print, 
ed  by,  40 ;  his  remarks  on  and  paraphrase 
of  Swift's  Mode»t  Propoeal,  64,  66 ;  an  inter, 
esting  letter  of  Swift's  to  Arbnthnot  first 
published  by,  67. 

Crinoline,  remarks  of  Swift  on,  81.  and  note» 

Critieitim^An  Eeaag  on,  Pope'i*,  compared  with 
the  earliest  prodnctions  of  oth(*r  poets,  ad. 
miration  (sometimes  extravagant)  of  its 
critics,  its  models,  its  principles,  quota, 
tions  from,  281.282;  attacked  hf  John 
Dennis,  praised  by  Addison,  hyperbolical 
praises  of  later  eulogists,  Johnson's  eulogy 
of,  quoted,  8»inte.Beuve*s  remarks  on^ 
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qnotad,  832.383  {  Pope's  intention  to  n- 
pnbliah  a  small  nombsr  of  coplea  of,  600. 

Crokar,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Wilsnn,  qnotas  the 
Smfolk  Comfpomdtme$  on  the  duties  of  Mrs. 
Hasham,  Bed.chamber  iromaa  to  Queen 
Anne,  Memoirwof  ike  Reign  of  Oeorfe  li,  (by 
Lord  Uenrey)  edited  by,  228.  neU }  an  ad. 
▼erae  critic  of  Pope,  387;  erUi^me  by 
Macaalay  (in  the  Bdimhttrgk  Review)  on, 
propoaea  a  new  alition  of  Pope  bat  doaa 
not  live  to  complete  it,  MO. 

Ctomwell,  Henry,  a  eor respondent  of  Pope, 
notice  of,  his  correspondence  with  Pope 
chiefly  noiiceahle  as  baring  been  the  first 
published  of  the  Pope  Letters,  2W,  286 ; 
letter  from  Pope  to,  860.380. 

Cronsas,  Jean  Pierre  de,  a  Swisa  theolo^an, 
his  assault  upon  the  Reeaif  ef  Mam^  Pope's 
remark  on,  in  a  letter  to  Warburton.  826, 
326 ;  denounces  not  the  Optimist  fisUacies 
but  the  deitm  of  that  Beeap,  827. 

Cnrll,  Edmund,  the  bookseller  and  publish, 
er,  alluded  to  by  Swift  in  a  letter  to  P6pe, 
Swift  has  long  had  a  design  upon  the  ears 
of.  Swift's  incredulity  as  to  the  poisoning 
of,  publishes  a  volume  of  Tome.KcUtgnee, 
Scott's  remark  upon  the  story  of  hia  pois. 
oning,  161,  and  note  t  Swift  (in  a  letter  to 
Lady  Betty  Germaine)  .expresses  his  indig. 
nation  at  the  indulgence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  (but  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  he  could  get  access  to  Pope's  letters), 
Ledy  Betty  Grermaine's  reference  to.  Iits 
1)oa8t  of  the  saperior  number  of  his  friends, 
his  lines  upon  Pope,  Scott's  remark  on 
Pope's  trick  upon,  247,  and  note ;  origin  of 
Pope's  quarrel  with,  his  intenriew  with 
Pope,  vehemently  vituperated  by  Pope  in 
various  pamphlets,  especially  in  A  Full 
utid  True  Accoutd,  <(t.,  and  A  Strange  but 
True  Relation,  Ac,  his  cliaracter  and  ap. 
pearance,  his  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Vunciad,  307,  and  note. 


Dacior.  Mde.,  her  translation  of  the  Iliad 

iiBOd  by  Pope,  299.  386. 
D"il^  Pogt,  The,  the  first  edition  of  the  Dutu 

rnid  advertised  in,  318.  m<«. 
Daniel.   Richard.  Dean  of  Armagh,  St^ift's 

(:8timate  of,  as  a  poet.  213  ;  appears  as  a 

witness  in  a  law.suit,  referred  to  by  Scott 

213,  and  noU, 
Davila,  Enrico  Catterino.his£rtoria  diFranciat 

read  by  Sw^ift  and   Hester  Vanhomrigh. 

referred  to  by  the  latter  in  letter  to  Swift 

145,  and  noU. 
t\nj  vj  Judgtuctit,  The,  a  satirical  set  of  versea 


by  Swift,  preaerved  by  Lord  Cheatei  field, 
^oted,  614tt,  iw^s. 

Dtan  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patriek'a.The.  their 
revenuea  stated  by  Bwift,  in  totter  te 
Gay.  282. 

Oawley,  a  reaidenee  of  Lord  Boilngbroke, 
near  Uxbridge,  Strift'a  viaii  to,  in  1726, 
48t  8oldbyBolingbroke,270;  90,  m^ 

DebtiU  an  Black  eimd  WMU  Baren,  A,  a  parodj 
by  Pepe,  in  JKacdfauMt.  814k 

Defence  «/  Lord  Oeartmntt  a  p«mi»hle(  by 
Swift,  281. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  an  the  YWt  ef  m  fVift,  14;  A 
Short  amd  Ea»f  Method  with  MNemmlert,  an 
ironical  pamphlet  by,  leferied  to,  It. 

Delany,  Dr.,  a  friend  of  Bwift,  88 ;  hia  din. 
nera,  286;  hia  hooaa  aft  IMHlle,  20. 
Swift  remarks  apon  the  ezpenae  ef  vialu 
ing  him  from  Dublin,  261. 

Delia,  •  Shepherdeas  in  Pope's  FasCarab, 
270. 

Dennia,  John,  en  the  Italian  Opera,  28 ;  pro. 
Toked  by  Pope'a  aatire  in  theJP«avf  m  Critk. 
<tiN,  author  of  a  tragedy  on  the  aiory  of 
Virginia  and  Appiua  Olaodiua.  retaliatea 
en  Pope  in  a  vituperatiTe  pamphlei,  282; 
oriticiaes  Addiaon's  Cola,  aaaailed  by  P*op« 
with  a  ▼ituperatlve  aatire,  288 ;  critkJaaa 
Belinda'a  aeUon  in  the  Bnft  mf  Or  Utk, 
288;  aatiriaad  by  Pope  aa  *'  Sir  Treaaca. 
dona,"  in  Thrm  Heme m/ter  Jfiriaf, 8B8; 
Pope  expreaaea  pity  for,  in  letter  to  HiQ, 
4S5. 

Deafontainea,  Abb6,  translatee  and  adapts 
the  Travele  of  GutUver,  reporte  to  Swift 
the  popularity  of  the  hook  in  France,  and 
invites  him  to  Paris,  Swift's  inmical  reply 
to,  misstates  certain  facts  in  the  Dn*fier 
LUtern,  Scott'a  remark  on  the  translation 
of.  writes  a  continuation  of  the  FoyAfc*. 
in  hia  Preface  apulogisea  fur  the  indec<Miim 
of  expression  in  the  original,  and  aseares 
his  readers  that  he  haa  acconunodated  the 
incidents  to  French  taste,  afterwards 
editor  of  the  Journal  dee  S^avnne  and  the 
ast-ailant  of  Voltaire.  41.  46.  and  mau. 

Devil.  The.  hia  eircmit  compared  by  Pope 
with  thai  of  the  lawyera,  SOi. 

Dittlfxjuf/i  dee  Morte,  Lee,  of  FonteneDe,  re- 
ferred to  by  Hester  Vanhomrif^h  in  letier 
to  Swift,  her  delight  in  reading,  Itf, 
note. 

Digby,  The  Hon.  Robert,  letter  from  Pope  to, 

quoted,  311 ;  notice  of,  422 ;  letter  to  Pope 

from,  quoted,  440,  note;  letters  from  Pope 

to.  422.424,  487.438,  439.440.  440.461. 

I    Dilke,  C.  W.,  flntt  to  identify  tlie  **  Cnfortu. 

I       nate  Lady"  of  Pope's   Eteyf    with  Mrs. 

I        Weiiton,  302;   minutely  invcettgratee  tiia 
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clironulogy,  and  ezamlneB  the  gennine. 
nen,  of  Popn's  Oorrespondence,  leares  oo. 
piont  and  minnfee  Dmnosorlpt  notes,  841 ; 
his  aceidental  diecovery  of  the  orlginid 
•onrce  of  Pope's  mannfectUTed  letters, 
342.  843;  MB.  note  on  Richaid  Nash  in 
Rflsooe's  edition  of  Pope,  1847  (in  British 
Hnseam),  402,  nofe;  MS.  note  on  a  letter 
of  Pope  to  Martha  Bloont,  409,  note  \  MS. 
note  on  a  letter  of  Pope  to  Lady  M.  W. 
Hontagn,  418,  mot€%  remark  of,  on  letter  of' 
the  same  to  same,  416,  moU ;  qnotes  from 
letter  of  Mr.  Wortley,  426,  wote;  remarks 
on  Lady  Masham,  426.  mtei  on  a  letter  of 
Pope  to  the  Misses  Blonnt,  428,  note  ;  on  a 
passage  in  the  same  letter,  481,  note ;  on 
letter  from  Pope  to  the  Dachess  of  Hamil. 
tnn,  quotes  Theobald's  Ceneor,  482,  note*; 
MS.  note  on  Pope's  alleged  danger  under 
the  GoTemment  Proclamation  against  the 
Pretender,  611,  note, 
Dilworth,  poblishes  a  Life  of  Pope  in  1769, 


Dinpl'^y,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  a  relative  of  the 

Temples,  resident  at  Moor  Park,  flgnres 

frequently  in  Swift's  Correspondence,  6  j 

Swift  prevails  on  her  and  Esther  Johnson 

to  join  him  in  Ireland,  12;  in  Dublin  so. 

oiety,  18 ;  resides  with  **  Stella  "  at  Trim, 

84;  a  witness  against  the  (alleged)  mar. 

riage  of  Swift,  87.  note ;  Swift  gives  Dr. 

Tisdall  message  to,  76 ;  Swift  on  the  blun. 

dors  of,  79 ;  references  of  Swift,  in  his  leU 

ters  to  Esther  Johnson,  to,  88, 99, 108,  111, 

116 ;  letter  to  Swift  from,  referred  to,  206 ; 

Swift  writes  to  John  Temple  on  behalf  of, 

**  sunk  with  age  and  unwieldness,"  267. 

268. 
Vireetione  to  Servanttt  an  ironical  piece  by 

Swift,  referred  to  by  him  in  a  letter  to 

Gay,  60. 
Di»oowrm  of  the  DUteneiome  between  the  Nobtee 

nnd  Cnmmone  im  Athene  and  Borne,  a  politi. 

eal  btochure  by  Swift,  12. 
Dimeonree  of  Free  Thinking,  A,  by  Anthony 

Collins,  a  pamphlet  of  Swift  upon,  19. 
Dieeemree  to  Prove  the  Antiquitp  of  the  Bnglieh 

Tongue^  a  satire  by  Swift.  68.  and  n/4e. 
Dioeoeeryof  Joeeph  to  hie  Brethren,  a  picture 

by  one  of  the  Italian  Masters,  an  engrav. 

ing  from,  promiasd  to  Pope,  489. 
Disraeli,  Isaac,  takes  part  in  the  Pope  con. 

troversy  raised  by  Bowles,  840. 
Distich  Dick,  a  satire  upon  himself  by  Pope 

in  the  Gnardian,  847. 
Diverwion,  the  predecessor  of  Amueement,  170, 

note. 
Divine  LefoHon  of  Moeee,  The,  by  Wm.  War. 

burton,  the  first  volumes  of,  published  be. 


fore  his  vindici^ion  of  the  Beeag  on  Mnn, 

826. 
Don  Juan,  Pope  (in  his  letters  to  the  Misses 

Blount)  characterised  by  Oarruthers  as  a, 

292 ;  Byron's  referred  to  by  Professor  A. 

W.  Ward,  804,  note, 
Donellan,  Mrs.,  a  friend  of  Swift  and  Mrs. 

Pendarves.  alluded  to,  242. 
Donne,  Dr.  John,  Dean  of  St.  Pant's,  his 

Sotiree  imitated  by  Pope,  880. 
Dorinda,  and  Dress,  epigram  of  Swift  on, 

addressed  to  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  164. 
Dorset,   Duke  of.  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland, 

Swift's  complaint  against,  in  letter  to 

Lady  B.  Qermaine,  248 1  and  to  Pnlteney, 

262. 
DoHbte-DeeOet,  The,  a  oomedy  of  Cbngreve, 

103,  note. 
Dragon,  The,  the  familiar  name  of  Harley 

(Lord   Oxford)  in  the  Seriblerue  Club,  an 

allusion  to  l^   Swift  in  letter  to  Dr. 

Arbnthnot,  149, 160. 

Drapier,  The,  a  pseudonym  of  Swift,  ad. 
dressed  by  Lady  B.  Germaine,  as  the,  68t 
apostrophised  under  that  name  by  Pope, 
in  the  Duneiad,  819. 

Drapier  Lettere,  The,  of  Swift,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  41, 42. 

Drawing-room,  at  Windsor,  account  of  a,  by 
Swift,  120. 

Dryden,  John,  a  relative  of  Swift,  2|  a. 
bounds  in  triplete,  imitated  by  all  the  bad 
versifiers  of  Charles  II.  reign,  though  his 
near  relative  blamed  as  well  as  pitied  by 
Swift,  finishes  his  Plar«  in  great  haste 
under  pressure  of  poverty,  brought  in  the 
Alexandrine  verse,  244;  the  chief  favourite 
and  atudy  of  Pope,  his  estimate  of  Walsh, 
277;  His  authority  quoted  by  Pope,  864$ 
condemns  the  use  of  Mates  in  poetry,  but 
seldom  observes  his  own  rule,  888 ;  as  a 
poet  cannot  be  '*  saved  under  some  hun. 
dreds  of  masses,"  278;  lines  upon  his 
turning  to  translation  quoted  iiy  Pope, 
408 ;  his  Oorbodne  compared  by  ifope  with 
his  own,  423. 

Dublin,  the  birth-place  of  Swift,  Esther 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley  dislike,  12 1 
Swift  resides  alternately  at  Laraoor  and 
at,  18 ;  returns  to,  on  taking  possession  of 
his  Deanery,  his  annoyances  st,  84;  Hester 
Vanhomrigh  follows  him  to,  86;  Swift's 
friends  in,  68,  68 ;  buried  in  8L  Patrick's 
Cathedral  in,  66 ;  his  dislike  for,  147 ,  how 
it  looks  to  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  167 ;  in 
what  superior  to  London.  286 ;  printers 
and  publishers  of,  246.  246,  and  nou, 

Dublin,  University  of,  Swift  an  undergradu. 
ate  at,  2.4,  and  notei  never  qn<te  forgets 
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his  hamiliationft  at,   7  s    the  Prince  of 

Wales  proposed  by  Swift  to  be  CbanoeUor 

of.  206. 
DacheM,  inyitation  to  Pope  by  a,  804,  note. 
Da  Gnemier,  the  Bape  of  the  Lock  iUliiatra. 

ted  by  engravings  after,  299. 
Dulne99,  The  Progrtuof,  original  title  of  the 

Dundad,  818. 
DutuPlagme,  The,  Arbnthnot's  Tenesoiit  aent 

by  him  to  Swtft,  886,  note* 


Bclogue$,  of  Virgil,  one  of  the  modela  of 

Pope's  PajgtoraU,  278,  279. 
Edinburgh   Review,   The,  article  on  Wilson 
Groker's  ed.  of  Boewell'a  Life  of  Jokneon 
in,  referred  to,  810. 
BUity  to  the  Mem/ory  of  an  Unfortttnute  Ladf, 

by  Pope,  quoted,  802,  note. 
EUnsn  to  Abelard,  a  poem  of  Pope,  quoted^ 
802.303;  enih a siastio  eulogy  by  the  criwics 
of,  the  materials  and  models  used  by  Pope 
for,  their  alleged  Latin  letters  assumed 
to  be  authentic  by  many  French  critics, 
'  Mde.  Guizot's  remarks  upon  them.  Blwin's 
criticism  of  them.  Professor  Ward's  ob. 
serrations  upon  Hallam's  charge  against 
Pope  in  reference  to  representation  of 
Bloisa.  803.4,  and  note. 
Blwin,    Rev.    Whitwell,   editor    of    Pope. 
Wakefield's  suggestion  for  the  reading  of 
a  vetf-e  in  the   Rope  of  the  Lock,  Pope's 
reply   to  a  criticism  of  Dennis  on   the 
conduct  of  Belinda  quoted  by,  29S,  299, 
notef,  criticises  the  Latin  letters  of  Helo. 
ina  and  Abelard,3u3.  ruAe;  his  Intro<inction 
to  Work*  of  Pi'pt  referred  to,  SIS,  note;  War. 
burt«m  on  Optimism,  Ixtais  Racine's  ver- 
ses  on  the  Tout  Est  Bitn  philosophy  quoted 
by.   328.  not€»  ;  letter    of  Pope   to  Caryl  1 
on  Es»ny  on  Man,  qnote  1  by.  323,  note;    an 
adverse  critic  of  Poj>e,  accounts  for  Vol. 
taire's  admiration  of  the  E.osot^.  and  quotes 
his  opinion  of  it,337,  and  "of*- ;  hi^charac. 
'       tor  of  Warbarton.  338  ;  characterises  War- 
ton's  edition  of  Pope,  and  that  <»f  Rowlos, 
33: » ;     materials  for  an  edition  of    Pope 
(collected    by  Wilson  Croker)     used  by, 
his     edition    the    most     comprehensive 
of     all      the     editions     of     Pope,      his 
estimate  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and   the 
Eloitn,     310;     indicates    some     literary 
and  philosophical  faults  too  liu'htly  passed 
over  by  former  critics,  but  makes  too  little 
allowance  for  the  age  and  edo cation  of 
Pope.  3tl  ;  Gay's  verses  upon  Hills,  the 
bookseller  and   printer,   quoted  by,  857, 
noici  relates  the  mouey.in  vestments  of  the 


elder  Pope,  877,  mie\  zemaxka  €■  the 
omiaeion  of  names  ef  Pope'a  papist  fiiaids 
in  favour  kA  Congrere  mnd  Cragga,  879, 
noie ;  on  a  letter  of  t'ope  and  Pamtf  1  to 
Gay.  880,  noU ;  notice  of  l*amell  by.  locter 
of  Swift  to  Misa  Vanhomrigb  qnoted  fay, 
886,887}  noUoes  of  Tbumaa  Han  mar,  Joto 
Barber,  the  Bill  of  Sehiam.  and  Praw 
.clamaticm    agitoafc    the    Pretender,  Mk 

889.  noteo;     refen    to    Pbilipa'a  charge 
ngainat  Pope,  as  reo«rded  by  the  latur, 

890,  mU\  quotation  of  Pope'a  lepnrted 
reply  to  Clarke  on  eeotarlan  contnyrersy 
by,  891,  note ;  remarka  on  the  laws  against 
the   paplBta,  the    Biege    of    Baroetoaa, 
and   Pope'a    cnrioaity,    898,   SU,   noieB\ 
letter  of  Arbnthnot  to  Bwllt.  and  Gay's 
BpteOe  to  a  Xody,  qnoted  by,  401.  402, 
noteo;  Bnrnet'a  Homteridee,   Lord    Lands, 
downe'a  impriaonuMit  in  the  Tower,  and 
Rich's  theatre   in  lanooln'a  Inn  FieUs 
noticed    by,  404.   406,   naCes;   Johnson's 
remarks  on  the  character  of  Dr.  PamsU, 
frogs  unknown  in  Ireland  till  the  zvm. 
century,  the  GrumbUr  newspaper.  Bishop 
of  Salisbury's  death,  noticed  by.  406.  4d7. 
notes ;   remarks   on    Jerraa'a    oc^ies  of 
Baflhelle's  Cartoono,  420,  noU  ;  letter  fress 
Pope  to   Lord  Oxford,    Pope's    strange 
assertion  as  to  dedication  of  hia  works, 
noticed  by,  444. 446,  note*  ;  remarka  upon 
Pope's  flattery  of  Lord   Oxford,   quues 
Spence  and  Lewis  on   the   character  of 
Lord    Oxford,    445,    449.     m4e  %     Younir'* 
remark  on  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire  quoted 
by,  462,  note;  (supposed)  correspondence 
of  Pope  with  Voltaire    noticed  by,  464, 
note;  the  marriages  of  the  daughters  of 
Rdward  Blount  related  by,  467,  »<«  ;   re- 
mark on  th'i   Pope.8wift  volume  of  J»i«- 
ceU(tnie«  by.  469,  note ;   on  the  MaroKAurtlt* 
of    Guevara,    a    Spanish    bishop.    474, 
note  ;  on  Pope's  propensity  to  disparage, 
ment  of  alterations  not  suggested  by  him- 
self, 472.  note ;    Georpe   Fox   on   sieeplr 
houses,  Walpole's  toleration  of  Nonc<»in- 
formlsts.   noticed    by,    473,     nou ;     Lt»nl 
Batliurst's    reason    for    abstenti«»n  frtnn 
the  House  of  Lords,  quoted  by.  474,  w«^<; 
on  Pope's  disclaimer  of  the  E-^my  am.  M,*n, 
and    his   studied    ambiguity    in  regard 
to    belief   in    future    existence    (in  lbs 
Et^say),  4S2.  notes;  on    the  non-Chnstian 
inspiration  of  certain  versee  of  the  Euof, 
483,  note. 

Employments,  in   Ireland,  exclasivdy  in 

Eng^Iish  hands,  235. 
Encyrlnp<rdia  Brttomtica,  article  on  Swift  ia« 

referred  to,  39. 
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Rnpland,  Cbnroh  of,  alhided  to,  872, 418. 
Englefield,  the  papist  family  of.  Pope's 

earlier   acquaintance  with,  Mr.    Engle. 

field's  Incivility  to  Pope's  family,  noticed 

by  Pope,  867. 
MngliMk  Bat  da  and  SoiUk  Revi«wer»,  snperior 

to  the  B»§aif  <m  Criticitm  in  brilliancy  and 

wit,  281. 
BnfrliHh  Langoage,  The,  Swift  on  the  eor- 

nptions  of,  96,  note  ;  proposes  the  reform 

of,  128 ;  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke, 

on,  461.462. 
EMhrnnittnm,  Letter  on,  by  the  Barl  of  Shaftes. 

bnry,  attribated  to  Swift  by  his  corre. 

spondent  Ool.  Hunter,  Swift  deprecatee 

the  repntation  of  its  anthorship  (in  letter 

to  Hunter  whom  he  suspects  to  be  the 

antS^),  complains  of  the  imputation  in 

his  Afology  for  the  Talt  «/  a   Tub,  88,  and 

note ;  Pope  to  Bolingrbroke  on,  461, 462. 
Eptttie  of  Mary  GuUiver,  a  parody,  by  P<^, 

quoted,  816. 
Epistle  to  Arbuthm^,  by  Pope,  referred  to» 

27fi;  satire  of  Addison  in,  quoted,  289 1 

satire  of  Lord  Uervey  in,  832 ;  Pope  deter* 

mines  to  finish,  609. 
MpiuOe  to  a  Doctor  *   Mvinity,  by  Lord  Herrey, 

a  satire  on  Pope,  331. 
JSpistle  to  a  Lady,  by  Gay,  addressed  to  th« 

Princess  of  Wales,  quoted,  401. 
Epiatle  to  the   Pi»o$,  of  Horace,  compared 

with  the  Eetay  on  Criticiem  by  Bainta. 

Beure,  238. 
Epi»tle*,  moral  or  satirical  poems,  addressed 

to  rarious  eminent  personages,  noticed 

and  quoted,  821,  822,  330. 
Epiftlfn  of  the  Heroinee,  of  Ovid,  Pope's  Sappho 

to  Phnon,  imitated  from,  284 1  a  model  of 

the  EMoa  to  Ahdard,  804. 
Epitaph,  on  Gay,  by  Pope,  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  criticised  by  Swift  in  letter  to 

Lord  Orrery,  233. 
Epitaphf,  on  his  friends,  by  Pope,  one  on 

himself,  placed  by    Warburton    in   the 

Twickenham  church,   quoted,   831;    on 

Mrs.  Whitworth,  on  the  public  way,  at 

Twickenham,  refisrred  to  by  Pope  and  by 

Tlieobald,  482,  and  note. 
EriMmus,Desiderio,  commemorated  in  Eway 

on  Critieiemttili  /m.  o^  Hor.  Bat.  II.,  1., 

Ail,  note. 
Brick  or  Herrlck,  Abigail,  the  wife  of  God. 

win  and  the  mother  of  Jonathan  Swift,  2. 
Brinna,  Judith  Cowper  celebrated  by  Pope 

under  that  name,  812,  464. 
f  MOff  Concerning  AUmonte,  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 

referred  to,  177,  note, 
Etmay  on  Oritieiem,  noticed  and  quoted.  281. 
Eeaap  on  Fteek  Eating,  by  Plutarch,  quoted 


by  Pope  in  the  (7Haniian,themoPt  remark, 
able  moral  ftreatise  of  Antiquity,  286, 
note, 

Eeeay  on  Oardening,  by  Pope,  in  the  Qnatdian, 
810, 811 1  by  Horace  Walpole,  referred  to, 
809,  tMte. 

Eeeay  on  Man,  The,hj  Pope,  Inspired  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  identity  of  thought  in 
the  writings  of  the  latter  with  that  of, 
external  as  well  as  internal  evidenoi} 
of  Bolingbroke's  influence  on,  first 
appeared  anonymously,  the  authornhip 
for  some  time  concealed  eren  from 
the  author's  friends,  the  Fourth  Book 
published  two  years  later,  gradual  increase 
of  popularity,  alterations  of  opening 
verses  made  by  Pope  quoted,  translated 
into  French,  assailed  by  De  Crousax, 
defended  by  Warburton,  824^126;  Opti. 
mism  the  leading  principle  of,  the 
various  sources  of,  the  fundamental  prln. 
oiple  of  logically  leads  to  Fatalism,  the 
deism,  not  the  Optimism  of,  objected  to 
by  De  Crousax,  and  unsuccessfully  denied 
by  Warburton,  Warburton's  original 
opinion  of.  Pope  sends  to  IjouIs  Baoine 
an  apology  for,  also  to  Caryll,  the 
merits  of  particular  parts  of,  (except, 
ing  Shakspeare  and  Milton)  no  poem 
so  often  quoted,  its  ethice  deserving  of 
high  praise,  in  particular  its  rebuke  of 
human  arrogance,  its  connopolitan  pre. 
cepts  quoted,  the  last  edition  in  Pope's 
lifetime,  in  1743,  with  Warburton's  Oom. 
mentary  and  Notes,  and  Dedication  to 
Bolingbroke,  instance  of  alteration  and 
doubtful  improvement  in,  quoted,  887. 
880. 

Eeeay  on  Propriety  in  the  Thengkt  and  Ex. 
preeeion  of  Poetry,  by  Aaron  Hill,  noticed 
by  Boscoe,  401,  noie, 

Eugenia,  a  Dffenoe  t^  Wemtn,  by  Wm.  Walsh, 
noticed  by  Johnson,  in  his  LivM  ^  tht 
Poet;  868,  noie. 

Eugenia,  a  poem,  by  Thomas  Beach,  refisrred 
to.  244,  Moto. 

EueUithiuK,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  the 
most  considerable  Commentator  on  the 
Homeric  Epics,  used  and  referred  to  bj 
Pope,  886. 

Bvans,  Dr.  Abel,  an  Bpigrammatist  and 
friend  of  Pope,  mentioned  by  Pope,  and 
noticed  by  Bowles,  422,  and  noHe. 

Examiner,  The,  a  political  periodical.  Swift's 
first  overt  act  of  apostasy  from  Whiggtsm 
appears  in.  under  his  management  asserte 
Its  superiority  (in  ability)  over  its  politi. 
cal  rivals,  the  Duke  nf  Marlborough  held 
up  to  ridicule  and  detesuition  by  BwIaI 
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te,  »,  S7;  tlM  Ttory  tival  of  BtMla'f 
Ow9rium,llB,mcUi  leportad  by  Birilt  to  be 
'*de«U7  sick,'*  19;  Swift  denies  so 
Addison  ibaX  be  is  the  editor  cf.  14S, 
declsres  to  Steele  thsi  he  seldoai  reeds, 
Steele  writes  to  8wift  that  he  belieTes 
blm  to  be  an  **  aecompliee "  of,  the 
latter  asuererates  that  he  had  bad  no 
band  in  writing  any  of  the  papen  o^  141. 


FaM§«(fa»BM$,  Tkt,  ofBemard  de  Hands. 
Tille,  the  f  Moy  on  Mmu  indebted  to,  S17. 

FmhU»t  Tkt^  of  Gay,  Swift's  encominm  on, 
written  for  the  yoong  Dnke  of  Cnmber. 
land,  227 ;  a  Second  Series  of  (left  1^ 
Gay),  Swift  propheeies  no  good  of,  21*. 

FUth.  Modes  of.  »1.  tfS. 

FrnmiUmr  EfuU$  U  the  MoH  im/mdmi  Mtm 
Liming,  addressed  by  Lord  BoUngtiroke  to 
Dr.  Warbnrton.  S2(u 

Fmm,  Tke^  a  satirical  piece,  by  Gay, 
alluded  to  by  Swift  in  letter  to  Mrs.  Fen. 
darres,  229 1  Pope's  allusion  to^  In  letter 
to  Gay.  its  ose  in  China,  S70. 

FmrewtU  to  Laitdom,  rerses  by  Ftope,  quoted, 
901,fMte. 

Vlanlkenw,  Alderman,  a  Dublin  publisher, 
a  friend  of  Swift.  60  }  Swift  complains  of 
hit  Work*  hsT  ng  been  printed  without 
his  consent  by,  246,  note. 

Fsronrites,  ladies  at  Court,  as,  usual  fate 
of,  229. 

Fenton.  Mrs.,  only  sister  of  Swift,  her  an. 
buitable  marriage  opposed  by  him.  left 
dependent  upon  him,  lives  with  Lady 
Giffard  at  Moor  Park,  II  ;  mentioned  by 
Swift  in  letter  to  Esther  Johnson,  dies  at 
Famham  in  the  hoase  of  Esther  John, 
son's  mother  (1739),  her  brother's  re- 
ported harshness  to.  1S2,  and  ncte. 

Fermor,  Arabella,  her  qaarrel  with  her 
lover  Lord  Petre,  the  heroine  of  the  Rape 
of  tko  Lock  tinder  the  name  of  Belinda, 
resents  her  first  prei»entment  in  the 
original  edition  of  tlie  poem,  Pope  ap. 
peases  her  anger  by  an  improved  edition, 
296,  297 ;  marries  Mr.  Perkins,  her  por. 
trait  at  Tusmure.  Mrs.  Piozzi's  report  of 
an  interview  with  the  niece  of.  29d ;  leu 
ters  from  Pope  to,  3H1JS3,  S8S-SS4. 

Fit  of  the  Spleen^  an  imitation  of  Sbakspeare, 
by  Judith  Cowper,  published  afterwards 
in  the  London  Magazine  (1737),  praised  by 
Pope.  466. 

Flam*,  term  applied  by  Sw^ft  to  the  verses 
written  by  Ambrose  Philips  on  Miss 
Carteret,  1S7.  and  u-tle. 


Fhnmmmp  (Sir  R.  Walpoie).  acbanctar  in  tkt 
Tnmelt  6i  OuIliTer.  introduced  by  f^ 
In  the  FpioOo^Mmrg  QmUinr,  3ML 

FIgimg  Itlmnd^  Th$,  In  tha  ▼njaga  to  I«pai^ 
alluded  to  1^  Swift  in  letter  to  Fopa.  127; 
tU  UlnstratloB  snggeafead  to  Motas,  tki 
publisher,  by  Swift.  20d. 

Fifing  Po^  Tftc.  a  newspap^.  lefieiied  la  bf 
Arbathnot  In  lettar  to  Pope,  2Bd. 

Fkyyd,  Mr*.,  mentiuned  In  a  letter  of  Swift, 
tbe  subject  of  soms  lively 
andaoCc 

FoDtainebleau,    BoHagbroke'a 
scribed  by  R>pe  to  Swift,  408. 

Fontenelle,  Bernard  ds,HeeterVanbcsariok 
delighted  with  ibe  /KslsfMs  Ais  JUtsef. 
147. 

Ford,  Charles,  s  friend  and  pablisbtef 
agent  of  Swift  In  Dublin,  editor  of  a 
Government  newspaper.  BO ;  conwe/s  tb) 
M&  of  GmOioer'e  TnueU,  with  Bj 
weettcj,  to  Motte.  the  pnblli>ller,  C7. 

Forester,  Miss,  a  Maid  of  Uooonr  to 
Anne,  accompanies  Swift  an^l  Arbothaet 
In  a  riding.paity.  character  by  Bwift  d. 
married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Bir  Joha 
Downing,  dlTOoed  at  tba  age  of  flflsiig, 
120. 121. 

Forster,  John,  the  moet  alaberata  biik 
grapher  of  Swift,  prints  a  /ar  n—Ts  sf  ths 
registry  of  the  results  of  Swift's  m~*** 
tion  at  the  Dublin  TTniverslty.  letter  to 
Worral  from  Swift  (on  Swift's  tore. 
sfFair  with  Betty  Jones)  quoted  by.  4. 
and  note ;  letter  from  Sir  W.  Temple  to 
Southwell  quoted  by,  Macaulsy's  repre. 
sentation  of  Swift's  and  Esther  Johnson's 
position  ac  Moor  Park  criticised  by. 
letter  from  Swift  to  Juliu  Temple  qaoted 
by,  6.  7,  and  notes ;  early  letter  from  Swift 
to  Mrs.  Johnson  quoted  by.  refutes 
cliarge  against  Swift  of  harshness  to  his 
sister,  11,  and  nue-,  notice  of  the  TnU  ^  a 
Tub  by,  14;  MS.  copy  of  the  Bmmeieaad 
Philemon  found  at  Narford.  and  account 
of  the  poem.  by.  16.  17 ;  remarks  on  diL 
ferences  between  the  original  and  primed 
poem.  18.  note ;  an  nnprinted  letter  of 
Swift  to  Philip's  qaoted  by.  22}  Jaceimik 
of  Swift's  XoteJiookx,  letter  of  Lord  UalifAX 
to  Swift,  given  by,  24,  and  motet  %  con. 
jectures  the  origin  of  Swift's  name  ol 
*'  Stella  "  for  Bsther  Johnson,  the  original 
spelling  of  the  Jommnl  to  Stella  first  re. 
stored  by.  26.  noteei  MS.  of  Swift's  HMry 
at  MUgkead,  formerly  in  posseesion  of.  60. 
note ;  opportunity  uf  inspecting  a  large 
nuiulxir  of  unpublished  b tiers  of  Swift 
afforded  to,  the  large  interleaved 
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copy  of  GuttiveTt  in  manuscript,  noticed 
by,  87,  68. 

Purt^tcne,  Wm.,  a  friend  of  Pope.  871, 
and  noUt  a  jadge,  and  Matter  of  the 
Bolls,  life.long  friendship  between  Pope 
and.  Pope  addrosses  First  Satire  of 
Second  Book  of  Horace  to,  a  remark  of 
Bowles  on  the  PopeJetters  to  (first  part 
of  them  first  published  in  Pol  whole's 
UiHery  of  Devon,  second  part  liy  Miss 
Warner),  894.  notei  letters  from  Pope  to, 
aM-SM.  466,  466^467  ;  Pope,  in  letter  to 
Martha  Blonnt,  refers  to.  601. 

Poantaine,  Sir  Andrew,  Forster  discoTSrs 
MS.  of  Swift's  Baueit  tutd  PhiUnum  at  the 
house  of  (at  Narford),  16 1  mentioned  by 
Swift,  111. 

Fox.  Qeorge,  the  fonnder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  gi^es  the  name  of  **  Steeple. 
Uoases  *'  to  churches,  the  steepIeJiouses 
and  pulpits  why  offensive  to,  his  JourmU 
quoted  by  Blwin,  473. 

FmgmenU  and  Eeeaye,  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
their  ideas  corresppnd  with  Pope's  Seeap 
OH  Man,  827. 

France,  fligltt  of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  and 
Jacobite  factions  to,  86;  reception  of 
OmUivOT'e  TraveU  in,  48;  Col.  Hunter,  a 
ooneepondent  of  Swift,  a  prisoner  in,  86 ; 
intended  visits  of  Swift  to,  107,  226; 
Bolinvbroke'sezile  in,  828;  Pope's  report 
of  Bolingbroke's  life  in.  403. 

French,  OvHiver'e  TratfeU  translated  into, 
48 ;  letters  in,  from  Swift  to  the  Abb6 
Desfontaines,  44,  from  Swift  to  Hester 
Vanhomrigh,  168.170;  Swia's  difficulty 
in  conversing  in,  218 ;  Eeeay  on  Critieiem, 
B—ap  OH  Mam  and  Rape  </  (Ae  l^oek  trans, 
lated  into,  283,297,326. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  gives  to  Pope 
some  marble  heads  of  poets  for  his  Library, 
and  urus  for  his  Grotto,  496. 

Frog*  and  J/ic«,  Battte  of  the,  translated  by 
Dr.  Parr.ell  from  the  Greek,  406,  nol§i 
eulogised  by  Pope,  428. 

Fmga,  when  first  imported  into  Ireland, 
4a6,iw<tf. 

Froude,  Philip,  a  friend  of  Swift  and  Addi. 
ion,  a  Government  official,  author  of  two 
tragedies,  referred  to  by  Swift,  86,  and 
naUm 

Fuller,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  John  Ooryate,  the 
Odcombe  traveller,  472,  note. 


GabrieUe,  d'Bstr^es  ("la  belle  GabrieUe"). 
the  heroine  of  the  HemriMUt  alluded  to  by 
Pope,'461* 


Gage,  ^iss,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gage,  owner  of 
Sherbonme  Castle,  marries  Mr.  Weston  of 
Button,  separates  from  and  afterwards 
(by  Pope's  mediation)  reconciled  to  her 
husband,  dies  in  1726,  the  heroine  of  the 
EUgp  of  Pope,  802,  and  nou. 

Gage,  Mr.,  Pope  meets  at  Bath,  401. 

(valland,  Antolne,  translator  of  the  AfxAian 
Talee,  noticed,  441,  note. 

Chtrdening,  E»»ag  on,  by  Horace  Walpole, 
referred  to,  809.  note. 

Gardening,  absurdly  artificial  stylea  of, 
ridiculed  by  Pope,  in  the  Ouardian,  BIO, 
811. 

Garth,  Sir  Samuel,  M.D.  (snthor  of  the  Dism 
pensary,  a  satire),  figures  in  the  journal, 
letters  of  Swift,  29 ;  his  bon.mot  on  Cato, 
866 ;  on  Dr.  Badcliffe,  481,  and  nofe. 

Gay,  John,  a  member  of  the  October  Club, 
letter  to  Swift  on  GuUiver'e  Travde  from 
46,  46;  Swift's  correspondence  with 
the  Duchess  of  Qaeensberry  and,  extracts 
from  letters  of  Swift  to,  66,  66 ;  letter 
from  Swift  to,  quoted,  60;  EeUtguee  of 
dedicated  to  Bolingbroke,  177 ;  extracta 
from  letter  to  Swift  from  (on  Congreve, 
Pope,  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  Opera,  Ac.), 
178, 179,  noU ;  letters  from  Swift  to,  176.178. 
819.228;  his  6!pffro  bought  by  Swift  for  six- 
pence,  201 ;  his  second  Opera  {PoUg)  pro. 
hibited  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  complains 
of  persecution  in  the  caase  of  virtue,^ 212, 
and  note;  his  eonftratulatory  verses  to 
Pope  on  the  completion  of  the  Iliod 
quoted,  300 ;  a  poem  un  ti'iife  attributed  to, 
verses  upon  Bills,  the  publisher,  by,  867, 
note ;  writes  PmetonUe  during  time  of 
**divine  service,"  and  spends  his  money 
on  dress,  P«ipe's  consequent  anxiety  aa  to 
his  redemption  from  Pargatory,  874 ;  let. 
ters  from  Pope  to,  869.870, 871 ;  Pope's  ro. 
membranoes  to,  as  the  "true  genaino 
shepherd."  8d6;  loses  his  Secretaryship 
to  the  Hanoverian  Kmbassy,  and  con. 
tinues  his  contributions  to  Jfcfrfifi  ScriA. 
Ieru0,  897, 898,  and  note ;  letter  of  Pope  to, 
899.401 ;  going  to  France  with  Pulteney, 
429  ;  Pope  sends  to  Bishop  Atterbnry  two 
volumes  of  the  Works  of.  441 ;  at  Bath, 
with  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  466 ;  extract  tttaa 
letter  to  Fortescue  from,  406,  noto. 

George  I.,  King  of  England,  satiriasd  in 

Vogage  to  LtUipnt,  46 ;    Swift's  hopes  of 

preferment  raised  by  the  death  of,  40t 

giving  audience  to  his  ViceJChamberlain* 

804. 

(George  n.,  ironical  eulogy  of,  by  Pope  in 
his  imitutione  of  the  Satirea  of  Horace,  831. 
,  Gerard,  Lady,  widow  of  Sir  W.  Gerard,  vf 
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New  HaU,  LMCMhire,  a  friend  of  Martha 

Bloant,  8S4.  nou,  mentioned  in  letken  of 

Pope,  40d,  601.  AOL 
Germaine,  Lady  Betty,  daughter  of  Loid 

llerkeley.    meeto    Bwift    flrat    at    the 

Castle.  DaUin.  in  later  years  correepoaids 

with  him.  lit  eztracu  from  letters  to 

liim  fn»m,  67 ;  invites  him  to  Drayton,  fM ; 

Bwift's  account  of  a  dinner  with,  112; 

letter  from  him  to,  246-260. 
Gery,  Mrs.  wife  of  the  incombent  of  Let. 

combe.  Swift  a  guest  in  the  hooee  of, 

Bwift*s    reference    to    (letter    to    Miss 

Vanhomrigh),    Molly  Gery   an   old   ac. 

qaiiintanee  of  Swift's  at  Famham.  8^7, 

note. 
Ohotfts,  the  Island  of,  in  OuUiwer'f  TraveU, 

Swift  does  not  know  how  to  illostrate, 

in  a  wood^ot,  209. 
Gibbon.   Sdward,   his  remarks  on  Pope*s 

lliud^  901,  noto;  on  the  romance.view  of 

the  Pastoral  Life,  362,  noU\  his  temporary 

conversion,    at    the  age   of  sixbeen.  to 

the  Papal  Chareh,  436,  nau. 
Giffard,  Lady,  a  sister  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  at 

the  head  of  the  hoasehold  at  Moor  Park. 

Swift's  occasional  qoarrels  with,  6 ;  Swift 

will  not  see  her  nniil  she  aitkshls  pardon, 

ahe  qoarrels  with  him  abont  the  pablica. 

tion  of  Tcmple'ii  H'oiii.  macb  atCoart,94. 

and  note  \  in  debt  to  Ksther  Johnson,  lot. 
Oift*   of  Preaching,   Dr.    Wilkins's.  recom. 

inonded  to  Bwift  hy  ArclibiBliop  King,  33, 
Oil  HlaH,  and  the  Arcbi)ishop  of  Granada, 

ulldHion  to,  3G4,  ui4e. 
CiilcliriHt,  J.,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 

ono  of  the  combatantR  in  the  I'upe  Con. 

tniversy,  S-k*. 
Glul)l)dnlMlril),  tho  Jpland  of  Magicians,  vis- 

it»»d  by  Gulliver,  alluucnl  to  by  Tope,  470, 

and  uote. 
Giuuidalclitch,  tiieBrobdingnagian  Maid  of 

Honour,    Lamontiitii>n  of,    a  purtniy   by 

Pope,  ({uoted,  SloJUiJ. 
utt<my.  tho  Bt'llish  cruelty  of,  remarked 

upon  i)y  Popo,  'li^. 

f^<m(i'  and  SylyliM,  who,  oxplainod  ))y   Popo 

in  a  lottor  to  Mjhh  Fprnior.  3>\1. 
dolphin,  Ijord,  tho  Wliig  I'reuiior,  Swift's 

intn>»luctit)n    to,    11!;     churucierii»od    by 

bwift  HB  tlio  wor»t  diesemblor  of  his  Cabi. 

not,  92;  Swift  regardH    it  as  a  gcK)d  jest 

to  hoar  the  Tory   Ministers  talk  of  his 

death  with  pity,  131. 
Golden   Age,  Tlie,  in.nically  applieil  to  the 

South  oca  Bul)ble  period  by  Digby,  440. 

C-*iim  Age  UetUfved,  The^  by  William  Walch, 
ttoliccd.  So3,  riots. 


Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  description  of  l 
«« Visitation  Dinner"  in  the  Citiaem^Ai 
World,  212.  M<e;  hU  Li/e<i/  Biekant  JlUk, 
quoted,  a06.  noU ;  letter  from  Pope  to  Per. 
sell  pnblUhed  in  Life  «f  Pnrmdl  by.  SH. 
■oCe;  his  Life  of  JToM  qooted  by  Dilka, 
402.iKi<<, 

Oetrbodme,  by  Tboa.  Sackrille.  the  fin* 
regular  English  tragedy.  Pope  claims  la 
have  derived  great  credit  fmm  his  editkn 
of,  compares  it  with  that  of  Dryden  aad 
Oldham,  and  accosea  tbem  of  ignoraaee 
of  the  sex  as  well  as  sense  of,  423;  aad 
note. 

Gont,  frequent  mention  in  the  eorre. 
spcndence  of  the  last  century  of,  promt, 
nent  place  assigned  in  Gay'a  Cemrt  ef 
DeatkVo,  403.  404. note. 

Qrooe  and  Right  Uotumraile,  Pope's  critlciaB 
on  the  prefixes  of,  477. 

Ortmd  Qucetion  Debated,  Tke,  a  poem  bj 
Swift,  quoted,  61.  mite. 

Granville.  Mary,  her  parentage  and  eoRS- 
spondence  noticed.  237.  note. 

Great  Rntain,  Swiffc  anathematiaea  the 
term,  271. 

Gregg,  a  Government  official,  sentenced  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  traitorous  oarte. 
spondenoe  with  tho  French  Government, 
referred  to  by  Swift,  84,  and  note. 

Green  Cloth.  The,  at  Windsor.  Swift  dines 
at.  "  the  best  table  in  Vng:and."  costs  the 
Queen  ^1,000  a  month,  designed  to  enter, 
tain  Foieign  Ministers  and  pf^ple  of 
qaality,  120;  noisy  company  of  people 
from  the  Races  at.  121. 

Grieison,  Mrs.,  a  Dublin  friend  of  Swifl, 
dicH  at  tlio  age  of  twenty. steven,  famed 
for  her  extraordinary  learning.  59.  223, 224. 

Griffuhs,  Miss,  a  correspondent  of  Lady  M. 
W.  Montagu,  426. 

Grildig.  the  Bmbdingnagian  name  of 
Gulliver,  lamentation  of  Glumdalclifcch 
over,  315,  316. 

Grotto.  The,  at  Twickenham  Villa,  de- 
ne rilied,  309.  and  nttte, ;  in  a  letter  from 
IN.pe  to  Kdward  Rlmnt.  310.  467.469; 
opinions  of  his  critics  upon,  intended 
versos  fur  an  inscription  on,  468.  469.  and 
notv. 

Grub  Street  Journal,  The,  Pope's  assaults 
upon  his  enemies  in,  its  reputed  editors, 
321. 

Grub  Street,  literature  of,  extinguished  by 
taxation,  128.129,  noi^ 

Grttmbler,  The,  a  weekly  periodical,  on  Gay, 
I ef erred  to.  407. 

Guarini,  Battista,  his  /I  Fido  rm$tar, 
its    surprising    disco voties    the    sffee% 
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of  design,  a  great  store.lioaae  of  the 
Bnglish  poets  of  the  xvi.  and  Z7ii. 
oentoriee,  852,  and  tua; 

CiuMrdian,  Th$^  a  daily  paper,  founded  by 
Steele,  noticed  by  Swift,  196 ;  Swift  com. 
plains  to  Addison  and  Steele  of  beingr 
attacked  by  the  latter  in,  141.141,  and  ruric; 
Pope's  rival  (Philips)  higrhly  eulogised 
in.  Pope  inserts  ironically  eulogistic 
notice  of  Philip's  PagtoraU  in,  quoted, 
278.280,  and  noU ;  Pope  contributes  a 
nnoiber  of  pspers  (on  various  subject  s)  to, 
the  most  meritorious  of  them  his  Essay 
on  "  Sport,"  and  on  the  cruelties  of  But. 
eharing,  284286  ;  publishes  his  Protogue 
to  Addison's  Calo  in,  288;  inserts  a  carica. 
lure  of  himself,  under  the  name  of  *'  Dick 
Distich,"  in,  347 ;  Steele  writes  to  Pope  of 
his  design  to  bring  out,  and  asks  him  to 
contribute  to,  863,  note;  Pope  assures 
Caryll  that  he  writes  very  seldom  for,  867. 

Guciti,  O.,  an  Italian  sculptor,  artist  of 
a  statue  to  Craggs  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
alluded  to  by  Pope  in  letters  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Knight,  476,  and  noU. 

Guevara,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  Bishop,  his 
JTarM  Aurelio  alluded  to  by  Pope,  470,  and 
note. 

Gaixot,  Mde.,  her  remarks  on  the  Heloisa 
of  the  Latin  Letters  of  Uelolsa  and  Abe. 
lard.  303,  noU. 

OHlliver,  Tkt  TrmteU  of  Lemurit  Dr.  Barrett 
infers  Swift's  authorship  of  a  CoUego 
exercise  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pas* 
sage  in,  3 ;  published  anonymously  in 
1726,  under  the  title  (in  full)  of  The  TVs. 
vels  into  Several  Remote  Natione  of  the  Wirld 
b$  Lemmtl  Oulliver,  excites  extraordinary 
sensation,  printed  editions  abound  in 
England  and  Ireland,  the  first  classical 
work  of  fiction  to  appear  periodically 
in  a  newspaper,  goes  through  many 
revisions,  references  in  letters  (before 
publication)  to,  43 ;  translated  in  France 
by  the  Ab^4  Desfontaines  at  the  sugges. 
lion  of  Voltsire,  its  popularity  in  France, 
eurrtspondence  of  the  Abb6  anii  Swift 
respecting,  letter  from  Gay  to  Swift  re. 
porting  universal  popularity  of,  41.46 } 
Swift's  Ironical  complaint  to  the  pubMsber 
on  account  of  certain  excisions  or  altera. 
tions  in,  46,  47 ;  critical  remarks  upon. 
Swift  publishes  maps  in,  a  copy  (in  the 
South  Kensington  Ma8enm)of  the  first  edi. 
tion  of,  manuscript  revisions  of  the  author, 
a  revised  passage  quoted,  47  i  theories  as 
to  the  purpose  of,  the  author's  own  dec  la. 
ration  of  the  object  of,  letter  to  Motte  (the 
publisLerjfrom  the  author  supplying  hints 


for  the  illustration  of,  48;  letter  ttma 
Swift  to  Pope  upon,  184.186 ;  extracts  from 
letter  of  Mrs.  Howard  to  Swift  respecting, 
193,  note  I  letter  from  Swift  to  Mrs.  Howard 
allusive  to,  194.195  ;  extracts  from  letter 
of  Lord  Peterborough  to  Swift  reporting; 
an  universal  mania  regarding,  196,  note  % 
Swift  wishes  his  friends  to  give  out  that 
his  book  has  been  unwarrantably  altereil 
by  his  publisher,  193;  allusions  (in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Howard)  to,  198.199 ;  Pope'a 
parodies  on,  316.317 ;  refers  to  them,  in  a 
letter  to  Swift,  470. 
Gulliver  Le  Nomveaut  a  continuation  of  the 
TrwfeUt  by  Desfontainea,  Scott's  notice  of, 
46,  sole. 

H 

Habeaa  Corpue,  Writ  of,  suspended  by  the 
Government,  during  the  panic  trom  the 
expected  rising  of  the  Jaoobites»  611, 
note. 

Halifax,  Lord,  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Swift,  12 ;  his  letter  to  Swift  in  reply  to 
a  request  for  preferment  quoted.  Swift's 
remark  upon*  84,  and  note ;  out  of  office, 
26;  figures  in  the  Jourmd  LeUere,  29; 
Swift  bums  all  the  letters  (but  one)  re. 
ceived  from,  248 ;  Pope  refers  to  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Iliad  by,  872. 

Hallam,  Henry,  his  remark  upon  the  Klr4sa 
of  Pope  criticised  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward, 
903,  noU. 

Bailer,  Albreeht  von.  the  Swiss  physiolo. 
gist,  his  praise  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  Beeap  of 
Healtk  and  a  Long  Life,  462. 

Hamilton,  The  Duchess  of,  grief  of,  at  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  a  duel  with  Lord 
Mohun.  Swift's  description  of,  131,  nolf; 
letter  from  Pope  to,  482*434,  her  portrait 
alluded  to  by  Pope,  compared  by  him 
to  an  elephant,  433,  438. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  translates  (but  does  not 
publish)the  A'May  on  Critieiem  into  French, 
283,  note. 

Handel.  Georg  Friedrich,  alluded  to  by 
Gay,  179.  note, 

Hanmer,  Thos..  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  name  how  treated  by  Bwlf  i . 
388. 

Harcourt,  The  Hon.  Simon,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (tlie  first  Lord  Harcourt).  a 
friend  of  Pope,  referred  to  in  Pope's 
letters,  3W.  391,  404,  410. 

Harley.  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Morti. 
mcr,  succeeds  Lonl  Somers  in  the  pre. 
minrship,  2G ;  complains  that  he  cun 
keep  no  secret  from  Swift,  2.S;  a  cun- 
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spicsoas  fignT«  Id  the  Jomrmal  LeUen,  SO ; 

one  of  the  first  meoiben  of  the  Oieloi«r, 

83;  and  of  the  SeribUrui  dab.  34 ;  oom. 

promlsad  in  the  Jacobite  intri|r«ee.  S5; 

the  aealt  taken  from,  his  ckilf al  inttlgnee 

to  alter  the  Miniatrj.  the  Dake  of  Bomer. 

eet't  intolt  to.  velated   in  a  letter  of 

Birlft's  to  Arehbiahop  Kinir.  83;  Swift 

addreeeee  hia  PnpMul  for  Correcting  the 

Snglitk  Tomffu§  to.  M.  fwTf ;  references  to 

Bwift's  interviews  with.  97.  »d.  99 ;  Swift's 

high  credit  with,  lOj;  Steele  writes  alVider 

ai^alnst.  101,  and  note ;  raised  to  the  peer. 

age.  expects  the  Treasarer*s  Staff.  107; 

will  not  allow  Swift  to  addresa  him  as 

t*MyLord,"lJ3;  Swift's  candid  remark 

to,  114,  note;  goes  every  Batarday   to 

Windsor,  can  be  seen  only  at  his  levie», 

his  joke  with  Swift  abuat   the   Queen, 

119,   130 1    entertains   Swift   and    Mrs. 

Maaham  at  adinner.  his  procrastination 

in  business  matters,  123 1   Bwift  remon. 

strates  (against  the  law  on  the  Press) 

with,  13B;   his  critical  poaition  in  the 

Cabinet,  hia  enemies   taUj  resolved  to 

have  his  head.  127 ;  A  Letter  (proposing 

an  Aeademj  far  reforming  the  Bnglish 

lunj^aage)  dedicated  by  Bwift  to,  12S;  takes 

into  his  counsels  Lady  Orkney,  131 ;  goes 

to  Wimbledcm  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Car. 

marthen,  137;  buysa  portrait  of  the  Qoeen 

(Anne),  13d;    long  interview  with  Swift, 

dines  with  Bwift  at  the  Duke  of  Ormtmd's, 

133;  offers  to  him  a  |irre6end  at  Windsor, 

and  Urns  "  por  pi  exes  things,*'  Bwift  in. 

foroDLS  liira  that  bo  will  see  him  no  more. 

unlesb  the  expected  Deanery  be  given  to 

him.    140.    141 ;    reproaches    Bwift    for 

Steele's  iU.reiurns  fur  the  office  conferred 

upon  him,  142 :  alluded  to  by  Svrift  under 

the  name  of  **  the  Dragon,"  in  retreat  in 

lierefurdshire.  Swift  writes  to.  in  a  style 

••very  odd  an.l  serious."  149.  160;  Swift 

expresses  his  aflfectiun  for.  imprisuned  in 

the  Tower  two  years,  15^,  and  m>te ;  never 

Swift's  "hero,"  Scott's  cumment  upon 

this   remark   of   Swift,    217,    and    noU; 

Swift's  narrative  of  his  attempt  to  recon. 

cile  Bolingbroke  with.  Swift's  expression 

of  extraordinary    regard    for   and    high 

character   of,    (in   letter  to  the  second 

Lord  Oxford).  264.266 ;    Swifi  (in  letter  to 

LewiK)  asserts  that,  in  his  History,  he  has 

urawn.  with  partiality,  his  character  of, 

declares    Bolingbroke's   hatred    of,    267, 

ZU8 :  his  health  drunk  by  Swift  and  Pupe 

ftt  Letcombe,  3S7  ;  favonretho  South  Sea 

Cumpanv.  *¥3  •  lettar  €rom  Pupe  to.  444. 

446;    Pope's  chaiaeter  of  (aa  given  by 


8pen«e),  Qneen  Anne*s  eharader  cf  (aa 
given  by  Kraamns  Lewis),  446.  416,  mir; 
letter  to  Pope  from.  440,  mate. 

Hawketworih,  Dr.  John,  Bditor  off  Bwifk^s 
Wtrti,  pnbliahaa  the  twantyiire  letterad 
Bwift  to  lather  Jofanaon,  and  deposlu 
them  in  the  British  Moseum.  67;  notea 
to  lettnaof  Bwift  by,  188.  307;  Bditfruf 
the  Advmtmrer,  denennoaathecraslttoa  of 
••  Sport,*'  337. 

Uaymarket  Theatre.  Maaqoerade  in.  intra, 
duoed  by  Ueydogger,  or  Ueidegiger,  aU 
Inded  to  by  Pope,  in  letter  to  Lady  IL  W. 
Montagu,  486. 

Heudt  of  IIUutrUm»  Pertoni,  Kdited  by  TboiL 
Bireh,  an  engraving  by  Uou'jraken  of  a 
portrait  of  Pope  by  Pond,  referred  to,  SIS. 

Hedge  Tavern,  A,  Swift,  Addlaon,  and 
Garth  dine  at,  explanation  of  the  term, 
106,  and  noU;  Hedge  Chapter,  SSI. 

Ue^aham.  Dr..  a  Dublin  physician,  a  friend 
of  Bwift,  livee  In  the  same  bouse  with 
Dr.  Delany,  69 ;  character  by  Bwift  cf, 
"  the  true  happy  man,"  311 ;  referred  to» 
239.261. 

Henley,  Anthony,  of  the  Orange,  Ramp, 
fehire,  contributor  to  the  Tatter,  discarded, 
among  otl.er  Whig  acquaintances,  by 
Bwift,  109, 110,  and  imK. 

Hnriade,  Tke,  an  epic  poem,  by  Voltaire, 
Pope's  criticism  on,  in  letter  to  Bolin^. 
broke,  431434;  noticed  by  Aaron  Hill, 
in  letter  to  I*ope,  436,  noU. 

Uero  and  Leander.  the  story  of,  allude<i  to 
by  Pi>pe,  in  leUer  to  Lady  M.  W.  Mun. 
tagu,  the  poem  of.  by  Oviil  und  Uusa>iii, 
426.  and  note. 

Hervey,  Lord,  Pope's  attacks  on,  and  his 
EpiHle,  276.  note;  SU.  332. 

Heroic  Epistle  to  Mrs.  GuUiver,  sent  by  Pope 
to  Bwift.  470. 

Hesiod,  his  poem,  Wurki  and  DujfB,  quoted 
442. 

Heydegger,  Johann.  a  Swiss  settled  in 
England,  intruduces  the  Masqacrade, 
426.  and  no(c. 

High  Heels,  and  Low  Heels,  the  two  rhi<>f 
religions  parties  in  Lilliput,  75;  alluded 
to  by  Mrs.  Howard,  in  letter  to  Pope, 
l9S,not§, 

Hill,  Aaron,  a  dramatic  writer,  and  mana. 
ger  oi  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Ac,  figures 
in  the  Dnnciad,  320;  letter  from  Pope  to. 
4S6.486 ;  contributes  to  Pope's  GruUt,  and 
sends  him  his  translation  of  Voltaire's 
Zaire;  letters  to  Pope  from,  expree^inr 
his  delight  with  Zaire,  %nd  anxi«>os  for  its 
success  upon  the  London  stage,  qu.iiosi, 
i-G,  uote. 
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Hills,  Henry,  »  pirate  publisher,  refinrred 
to  by  Pope,  Oay's  lines  open,  866,  367, 

Hippokekoana,  Goantess  of,  the  Dnchess  of 
Monmoath  satirised  by  Pope  ander  the 
name  of,  S08. 

HiHery  t^f  JBngluk  Pottnf,  full  account  of 
GorbodMc  in,  by  Thos.  Warton,  423,  noU. 

MiMtory  of  tkt  Four  Ltut  ftan  of  QmtM 
Ann*,  by  Swift,  written  at  Windsor, 
the  Tory  Minitters  not  agreed  upon 
the  propriety  of  printing,  Swift  now 
determines  to  publish  (1737),  he  has  all 
the  requisite  materials  for,  is  ready  to 
print,  in  an  Appendisc,  any  matter  sup. 
plied  by  the  aecon.!  Lord  Oxford,  one 
great  design  of  It,  264.286,  267.268;  oriil. 
clam  of  tlie  Tory  authorities  upon,  269, 
neU;  Pope  hlnU  to  Swift  Bolingbroke's 
fear  that  some  facts  are  not  exactly 
stated  in,  408,  404. 

UitUofqf  of  hii  Own  Timei,  projected  by 
Bolingbroke,  Swift's  high  expectations 
from,  and  wish  to  see,  370;  the  Intro, 
daction  to,  noticed  and  euloj^iaed  by 
Pope,  408. 

Hoare,  William,  portratt.painter  in  eraymt, 
notice  of  a  portrait  of  Pope,  in  4he 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  by,  343. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  of  Mslmssbury,  his 
translation  of  tlie  Iliad  used  by  Pope.  299} 
bis  probable  influence  on.  the  JS«M|r  <m 
Mun,  337;  the  Cambridge  Sditors  of 
Homtr  coafess  thoir  large  obligations  to, 
354. 

Hogarth,  William,  a  satirical  print  upon 
the  "  South  Sea  Bubble"  by,  4IU. 

Hi*lyhead,  Swift's  Journal  during  his  deten. 
tion  at,  40,  and  nou. 

Homer,  quoted,  10 ;  imitated  by  Pope,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  OgUby's  translation  used  by 
him,  277 ;  pobUahes  in  Tonson's  Mucrllanp 
a  translation  of  an  epUode  in  tlie  Iliads 
281 ;  canvassee  for  subscriptions  to  tlie 
Jlimd^  alluded  to  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  387 ; 
the  preference  of  Addimn  for  Tickell's 
rersion  of,  280;  Pope  publishes  (1715) 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Iliadt  com. 
mentstora  and  assistafice  used  by  him 
upon,  his  cnrreepondence  relating  to,  pe. 
cuniary  profits  derived  from,  the  Odifuey 
begun  in  1723  finished  in  1726;  his  en. 
tire  ptoAw  from  the  two  poems,  209,  300 ; 
enthnsiasUc  welcome  from  his  friends 
of,  Addison's  attitude  in  regard  to,  speci. 
mens  of  Pope's  Iliad  printed  by  John, 
son  (with  the  manuscript  variations), 
Johnson's  estimate  oi.  Gibbon's  remark 
apon.  Professor  Newman's  Iliad  referred 


to,  300.  301,  and  noia;  Pope's  remarks 
upon  in  letter  to  Bridges,  863.S6> ;  thinks 
it  will  be  better  worth  his  while  to  raise 
a  subscription  for  a  change  of  reUgion 
than  for  a  translation  of,  872;  desires 
C^iryll  to  send  him  a liM  of  subscribers  to^ 
expects  to  be  warmly  supported,  on  all 
sides,  in  his  translation  of,  376;  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  secretly  favoured  by, 
remarks  on  the  commentators  on,  878, 
386 ;  **  curses  them  all  religiously,**  and 
*'  even  blasphemes  Homer  himself,"  3)6 ; 
goes  to  Oxford  to  consult  books  on,  his 
trouble  with  the  maps  for,  301,  392;  near 
completion  of  the  Iliad  of,  307;  writes 
each  day  fifty  verses  of,  as  well  as  notes, 
claims  Oay's  congratulations  upon  the 
achievement  of,  400;  references  to,  404, 
408,  482,  noU;  Pope  heartily  wUhes  the 
death  of  all  the  lieroes  of,  431. 434 ;  thinks 
that  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  in  Turkey, 
could  enlighten  many  paarages  in, 
sends  her  the  third  vol.  of  the  Iliad  ef, 
426;  praises  Pamell's  translation  of  the 
BfUrackomffomadua  of,  asks  Pamell's  as- 
sistance on  the  Iliad  ot,  428 ;  on  the  im. 
mortality  of  the  language  of,  461;  reports 
to  Fortescue  his  progress  on  the  Odytaey 
of,  466 ;  comparison  of  men  to  gmsshop- 
pers  by,  487. 

Uoineridu^  a  LtiUr  io  Mr,  Pfipt,  oeentumed  by 
hii  inUmdsd  TrantUdien  </  Uomitr,  by  Sis 
Iliad  Doggrel  (Thos.  Burnet),  Pope's 
remarks  u|H>n.  404,  and  note. 

Horace,  quotations  bf  Swift  from  {Ep^ 
IL,  2),  168;  (Bp,  I.,  1),  176;  213,  and 
uoU;  Swift  considers  Pope's  Imitation 
of  one  of  his  best  things,  333 1  thanks 
him  for  his  English  version  of  some 
verses  of.  360;  surpassed  by  his  imltauir 
Pope,  343,  his  (Mm  III.  4  quoted  by  Pope 
in  letters  to  Bolingbroke,  464 ;  Pope  refen 
to  his  Imitation  of  one  of  the  Satire*  of, 
4S1  ;  quotations  from,  481,  482;  Pope 
quotes  OJu  III.,  4,  in  letter  to  Warburton, 
60i. 

Hot  Wells,  The,  of  Clifton,  noticed  by  Pope, 
600,602. 

Uoubraken,  W.,  engraver  of  a  portrait  of 
Pope,  retired  to,  348. 

Houghert,  and  Uoayhiny,  the  barbarcQS 
cruelty  of,  in  Ireland,  compared  by  Swift 
with  the  Bnglish  Mokmwk*,  126,  and 
note, 

Mouykmknma,  Tht»  remark  upon  the  Yoyagt 
to.  all  but  oMe  otthe  reviaions  of  Swift  of 
the  TrapeU  occur  in  that  part  of  the  book, 
47 ;  passage  quoted  from,  how  pronoon* 
ceU,  17,  and  nutei  Swift's  suggestion  to 
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the  publisher  for  iUneirftiioiui  of  soenei 
Among,  48  and  809. 

B<mpktik«m$,  Orat^ul  addreu  c^  tk§  «mJkajqqf, 
now  m  Slavery  aiut  Bondage  in  Bngtand^  to 
Mr,  Ltamd  €Mlwtr,  by  Pope,  qaot^d,  317. 

fiowaid.  The  Hon.  lire,  (aftenrarde  l^Aj 
Boffolk),  on  friendly  terms  with  Bwift, 
48 1  disappoints  the  hopes  of  Swift,  49 1 
letter  from  Bwift  to,  191.193;  notice 
by  Boott  of,  198,  194,  note;  Lady  of  the 
bedohamber  to  the  Prinoess  of  Wales,  a 
favemrUe  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George 
n.)i  anecdotes  in  Horace  Walpole's 
Bemimieuaen  respecting,  192,  note;  ex. 
tracU  from  letter  to  Swift  from,  193, 
w>U;  letters  from  Swift  to,  194.196 1  198. 
199;  Bwift   complains  of  want  of  me. 

■  mory  of,  216;  825.289;  letters  to  Gay 
fkom,  quoted,  286,  metU;  position  at  the 
Court  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline 
of,  Thackeray's  character  of,  828,  noU; 
oommemorated  in  Gay's  TOrses  to  Pope, 
aoo,  ngU;  a  friend  of  Teresa  and  Martha 
Blount,  192 ;  with  other  Maids  of  Honour 
patronises  Pope,  304 ;  Pope's  representa. 
tion  (in  his  Charaoten  «if  Women),  oU  822 ; 
Pope,  in  letter  to  the  Misses  Blount,  al. 
ludes  to  a  conversation  with,  430 ji  refers, 
in  letters  to  Miss  Cowper«  to,  463,  464, 
467;  requests  his  correspoodait  to  send 
on  a  copy  of  versea  to,  469. 

Howard,  Rdward,  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
The  British  Princee,  figures  in  the  Dunciad, 
320. 

Howell,  Jamefi.  noticed  as  the  best  letter, 
writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  xvii. 
Century,  66. 

Howih  Castle,  near  Dublin,  portrait  of 
Swift  by  Bindon  at,  59. 

Howth,  Laiiv.  a  ftieud  of  Swift,  commemo. 
rated  by  him  as  "  the  bluo-eyed  nymph," 
69. 

Mudibriui,  of  Samuel  Bmtler,  alluded  to  by 
Pope,  289. 

Hudson,  W.,the  portrait.painter,  successor 
to  Jon.  Richardson,  and  the  mac^tor  of 
Reynolds,  referred  to,  4S0,  uotc. 

Hughes,  Jolin.  Swift's  contemptuous  notice 
of  aTolume  of  Poems  by,  251 ;  translator 
of  the  French  version  of  the  Letters  of 
Eloisa  and  Abelard,  303. 

Humanity,  the  remarks  of  Plutarch  (in  his 
Life  of  Cato)  on,  286. 

Hunter,  CoU,  a  correspondent  of  Bwift, 
extract  from  letter  from  Swift  to,  23; 
letter  from  Swift  to,  when  prisoner  in 
France,  86^. 

lliintinp,  Pope,  in  the  Guardian,  on  the 
Cruelties  vi,  2S6. 


Hyde  Park,  a  MUitary  Gamp  in,  descnbad 

by  Pope,  460. 
Hypocrite,  The,  the  alternative  title  of  Ob. 

ber's  Non.jMror,  referred  to,  609. 

I 

lanthe,  a  heroine  in  the  UeUamerfkeeee  ol 
Grid,  referred  to,  804. 

IdyUe  of  Theocritus,  The,  the  models  of  the 
later  Patt/eral  BdogneM,  imitated  by  Pope, 
278 ;  allusions  by  Pope,  In  eaaaj  in  the 
Ouardiant  to,  879. 

Iliad,  see  under  Homur, 

India,  the  estimate  of  feminine  eharms  !ii< 
according  to  Pope.  416. 

Ingoidsby  Legends,  The,  the  reo^t  for  B 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  in,  74u 

IntdUgenoer,  Tke^  a  periodical  started  by 
Sheridan,  in  Ireland,  and  oontribated  tc 
by  Bwift,  214. 

Inquiry  into  the  Rxpediemcy  mad  Propriet§  ef 
FubUc  Worship,  An,  by  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
referred  to,  389.  note. 

Ireland,  Jonathan  Swift  the  KIder,  mi- 
grates, with  others  ef  the  fkmily,  to,  2; 
Swift,  in  his  twenty.iLrst  year,  leaTe». 
but  returns  to,  after  a  year's  absence. 
4,  6 ;  in  anger  quits  Moor  Park  again  ftT. 
8 ;  sets  out  for  England,  after  two  year/ 
residence  in.  8;  accepts  secretaryship  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of,  11;  prevails  <m 
Esther  Johnson  to  take  up  her  reetdence 
in,  12 ;  resides  in  during  1707  ;  his  changes 
of  residence  between  England  and.  IS; 
goes  back  to,  in  1709.  leaves  in  Sept.. 
1710  for  London,  28;  sets  out  to  take  p>>4. 
session  of  his  Deanery  in  (1713),  aft<T  a 
fow  months*  interval  leaves  again  f<>r 
London,  34 ;  after  the  death  of  tbe  Queen 
retreats  to,  35;  at  the  death  of  He«w>r 
Vanhomrigh  goes  iato  the  South  of.  40; 
the  grossly  bad  government  and  conse. 
quent  miseries  of,  :>«rift  engages  (an>>ny. 
mously)  in  a  war  of  pampaiets  on  liehalf 
of.  4/0.^2;  returns  to  (not  again  to  lea\e>. 
49 ;  impresses  upon  Uester  Vanhomrich 
that  it  is  "  not  a  place  for  freedom."  or 
secrecy,  153 ;  reminds  Pope  that  it  is 
not  Paradise,  161 ;  no  conversable  cr^a. 
ture  in,  want  of  cleanliness  in.  171 ; 
Swift's  definition  of.  woollen  exports 
prohibited  from.  230;  represents  to  t!>e 
Queen  the  miserable  condition  of,  227. 

Island  of  Qhosts,  The.  in  ChtUiver's  TrmtU, 
allusion  by  Swift  to,  2j9. 

Issachar.  the  example  of,  quoted  by  Pope, 
418. 

Italy,  described  by  Pope  as  the  ladi.^^'  cli. 
mate.  418. 
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prram  hia  abllgMLani,  Is  cha  titj  <it 
leuini  In  palnllnii,  to,  366 1  Papa  it  tha 
lioQH  of.  In  Claralud  Conrt.  Bt.  JimM'i, 


Job  (In  tha  lewlOi  Snorad  ScrlptnTaa), 
qnotad  bj  Fopa,  In  nCarauea  to  (La 
Sonth  BaBBpecDlallon.Ma. 

Jolm  Una.  »  Bktin  by  Aibnthnot,  aUiuleD 

Johnaun.  Kathec.  her  panntafra,  1l'«a  with 
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«,  29.31 1  In  6i 


tha  lattara  of  Swift 
•oclatr  M  I«iacDr,  i*;  lier  raproachee 
and  entreatlaa  to  Swift  long  anhaadedg 
bar  aUegad  ifuurlige  to  blm,  eonQlcting 
addanee  for  and  againat  It,  SB,  37,  and 

ence  vl  Swift  lo,  BuUiigliiuka'a  ulLualun 


barlal  In  St.  Patrlck't  Oatheilral.  Swift'a 
laurlptlon  on  a  look  of  bar  hair,  CI) 
Bwlftbariadln  t^e■<una  grave  with,  8S| 
lelten  from  Bwlft  to.  S3.IIS,  IIA.I07.  luT. 
114,  1I*.I11,  131.1M.  1H.19«,  llS.I3a.  I3S. 
in,  1».U1 1  oonjeotnraa  ai  to  the  inenn. 
Ing  of  bla  Iknlllar  eipmHbina  lo,  133, 


r;  Bwttt'i  alarm  at 


f.  iM; 


Johnaon.  Uta.,  thamothar  ol  Bather  Joliti. 
aon,  notloa  of.  t|  bar  poattlon  at  Hnor 
F»k,  aaoording  to  Bsott,  1,  mm  ;  Bwlft 
leien  to,  M I  marrlee  a  l£r.  kbaa,  land 
agent  ol  Blr  W.  Tempi*,  lit  Bwift't 
■)M«r  (Hrt.  renlon)  llTee  at  I^mham 
wltb,  II,  Mtt ;  retenuoe  in.  In  a  latter  cd 
SwtntoBitbai  Johnaon  M. 

lobnaoR.  Samael,  *  blograpber  of  Swift,  on 
Bwlffa  fanoy  aa  to  the  ■arfalt  o(  froll, 

aathorahlp  at  the  Tula  tj  a  T^,  l>i  bla 
opinlsn  ol  that  Satire.  U|  KiBnaa  tba 
mnrrlage  of  Bwlft,  on  tbe  tvaaona  (or 
tbe  (alleged)  marriage,  37,  wd  nOci 
on  the  fancied  origin  of  Swlft'e  mala. 
(Ilea,  m,  ihC*;  hit  eulogy  of  the  JFiaag 
0  OriUilim,  SSS I  on  VitimcUm  and  other 
stperl  mental  tortoro  In  tha  Idler, 
291^  iH«;  on  "poetlo  joatlea,  183 1  bla 
eailmateof  Pupe'a  Hiad,9iil,  iteu;  cb  bla 
0»iil>fian.I13,andi«(>;  his  high  pialsa 
odhsCtoraiKcriit/ Wanandit/  ir'nni,sn| 
bin  remark!  on  tha  Laur  u  s  HMc  Lent. 
taiiTuiUCBot  LifMtfPoriby.aKi  mlataa 
tba  effeot  of  the  pnbllcatlon  of  Pnpe'a 
I.ettera.S<3,  kXc;  remark  on  tba  clianc 
lar  of  Pamsll  by,  «M.  mU  i  apeak*  with 
oontempt  of  Pope's  OruUs,  H8. 


affair  with  Bwlft  at  Lelo 
Innkeeper  at  Longhburt 
from  Swift  lo  ttie  Bar. 


igb,  1 


,  Inlgo.  bis  deslgne  fur  Whlteball, 
•n  to  Pope  by  Clarke  at  Oxford,  400, 
n,  Ben,  bli  cnmeily  ofthe  Tak^a  Ttt, 


narwil  0/  s  Jfodm   Latf.  nt 

a  poem  by 

Swift,  lafarred  to,  ai. 

«r»JV»Ou*'.-l~t».r*.,a 

■elnf 

by8wir[,puWish»dlnihe/^ 

nclices.  The,  Interpreted   bj 

■CB  g 

BaU 

I pitat.  derivation  uf  the  wuni  by  liwlfl. 
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Kellv,  Capfc.  Dennis,  an  agent  in  Aeyar** 

FU,  176.  ncta. 
Kellr,  theRer.  George,  an  Irish  clergynum, 

a  Jaeobite  ageni  of  Bishop  Mterbnry,  176, 


Kendall,  The  Eer.  John,  writes  a  letter  of 
advice  to  Swift,  on  his  love  affair  with 
Betty  Jones,  letter  of  reply  from  Swift  to, 
e».72. 

Werkcpet,  a  oomle-heroie  epie,  in  parody  of 
the  Iliad,  referred  to.  4U6,  ncte. 

Keg  to  the  Lock,  A,  by  Bsdras  Bamevelt  (a 
mom  de  jriwM  of  Pope),  noticed,  29i;  re. 
printed  in  the  MUetUankf,  314 ;  alloded  to 
by  Arbothnot,  886,  im<«. 

Mew  {CamfUU)  to  lAe  Dumeiad^  with  a  ckmrae. 
ter  0f  Mr,  Pope  nnd  hit  Pro/ooe  Writiitge^  6y 
Sir  W.  Blaeimort,  Kiri§ht,  M.D.,  an  ironi. 
cal  pnblication  by  Pope,  818.  noto. 

Kildrohod,  the  Irish  name  for  Cellbridge, 
(he  residence  of  Uester  Vanhomrigh.  160. 

Kilkenny,  the  School  at,famoa8  fbredacat. 
ing  three  great  literary  eelebrities.  2. 

Kilmanaegg,  Ifadame,  Pope  invited  to  an 
AeeemUw  by,  481. 

Kilroot.  near  Belfast,  prebend  of,  hddby 
Swift,  8. 

King,  Dr.  Wm.,  Archbishop  of  Dablin. 
author  of  a  defence  (rf  Optimism  {Eh 
Origim  Mali),  a  correspondent  of  Swift. 
16 ;  extract  from  letter  lo  Swift  from,  S3 ; 
character  of  S w if  t'K  correspondence  with, 
CO;  letter  from  Swift  to.  80.83 ;  Swift  re. 
IXirts  to  Kether  Johnson  receipt  of  letters 
upon  the  "  Firet-Fraits  "  basineM  from, 
93.  122  ;  Swift  defendi*  his  ecclesiastical 
dominions  from  the  encroachments  of, 
160;  letter  from  Swift  (on  his  sa«pected 
Jacobitism)  to,  lSd.167  ;  Swift  purposes  to 
*'  elade  "  his  pcclcsiacitical  mandates,  201, 
and  defies  him,  2i)v>;  his  Origin  of  Evil 
used  by  Pope  in  the  KsMy  oh  Mmh,  327 ; 
reference  of  Pope  to,  406,  and  note. 

Kmg  Dr.  Wm..  Principal  of  6t.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  a  friend  of  Swift,  revises  for  him 
his  Ver9i9  mi  hi«  O'tm  IMith,  extract  from 
letter  to  Swift  from,  6* ;  mentioned  by 
Pope,  604. 

Kinp,  Dr.,a  friend  or  client  of  Lin  tot  the 
publisher,  reported  by  the  latter  to  Prpf» 
to  be  able  to  •*  write  verses  in  a  tavern 
three  hoars  after  he  could  nut  speak," 
306. 

Kingston,  the  Dukoof,  (Lord  Dorset),  father 
of  Lady  M.  W.  Montana,  "  noJ>ody'8 
favourite."  87  ;  marries  Isabella  Beutinck. 
8o5,  no(c 


Kit.Cat  Onb,  The.  Mra.   long    the  chief 

toass  at,  1U6,  noU. 
Kneller.  Sir  Godfrey,  a  enying  of.  qnotad  hy 

Popew  a  note  from,  quoted,  4B0.  madmm. 
Knight.  John,  letters  from  Pope  to,  474J7iL 

47IM99,  a  noUee  of,  478. 
Knight,  Mrs.,  a  correspondent  of  IV>pe  (vils 

of  the  pieoeding).  letter  from  Pope  tOb  4Ji. 

480. 


Ladies,  of  Swift's  acquaintance,  nnabls  to 
write  and  spril.  348. 

Z«Jy  at  QatutrOU,  a  poem  attribated  to  Swift 
and  denied  by  him,  214. 

Ladw*9  Dremm§  Awst,  The,  a  poon  by  Swift, 
a  stolen  copy,  mentioned  by  him  inlstier 
to  Pope.  281. 

Lmdif*»  Jomrmal,  Tkt,  poem  of  Swift,  lefened 
to  by  him,  281. 

Lagado,  Academy  of.  aDnakm  to,  f98,  mIs. 

Liamemiatiom  of  GkumdmidUek  for  tkt  Ima  ef 
Griktr%§:  m  Pmalond,  a  parody  by  Pope, 
316. 

Langanerie.  Philippe  de  Gentils,  Mnrqniade, 
Swift  dissuades  i*ope  f^^om  taking  a  poet 
under,  in  the  Turkish  eerrice,  1C2 ;  Pope 
announces  to  Swift  the  prospect  be  has  of 
securing  some  place  under,  412. 

Lansdowne,  Lord.  Pope  inrlted  to  eee  the 
lions  at  the  Tower  by,  expects  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  405. 

LapnUi,  Voyugt  to,  referred  to,  193,  moU. 

Laracor.  near  Trim,  the  living  uf,  given 
to  Swift  by  Lord  Berkeley,  12  ;  Swift's 
life  and  his  parishioners  at  described,  1> ; 
in  the  society  uf  Kstber  Johnson  si, 
writes  to  **  Vanessa  "  from,  Zi\  dsscnbes 
to  Dean  Sterne  the  employments  of  hi» 
parishioners  of,  89;  deecrilies  to  Liml 
Boling^broke  the  ruinous  condition  of  Lis 
*' country-seat  ••  at,  165,  166  ;  writes  to 
Esther  Vanhomrigh  from,  declares  his 
intention  of  passing  most  of  his  time  in 
Ireland  at,  reports  the  latest  news  of  their 
common  friends  at,  147,  14S 

La  Rochefoucald,  Doc  de,  his  Mnritrnt*  and 
'  Meinniret,  consulted  by  Hester  Vanhum. 
ri^'h.  145,  note. 

La  Soarce,  the  place  of  residence  of 
Bolingbruke,  near  Orlean<»,  323,  464. 

La  Valierie,  a  commentator  on  the  IluU, 
used  by  Pope.  23J. 

Leach,  Wm.,  a  cousin  of  Swift,  the  printer 
of  the  Tory  Postman,  Swift's  dinner  in  the 
City  with,  103.  104. 

Lecture*  on  the  Engli*h  UHmourtgtn,  by  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  his  estimate  of  the  theoiugical 
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dnoerlty  of  Swift  in,  SO  t  hU  eal<ig7  of 

Pope's  Ethict  in,  M6. 
leeuirtt  on  tk§  FomrOtorfe*.  by  the  aame,  hit 

ohanetar  of  Lady  BalEiilIc,  quoted,  228, 

n«tt, 
Mdftam  Oltib,  Tke,  m  fatirioel  poem  by  Swift, 

remmrlc  on*  62.  ttnu;  referred  to  by  Mre. 

Whiteway  and    Swift  (In    a  hamoroae 

Joint-letter  to  Sheridan),  16iJ2K, 
LeibniU  Gottfried 'Wilhelm.  bin  TkMtikie, 

need  by  Bolingbroke,  and  by  Pope  in  the 

BtMoy  on  Man,  327. 
Leiceeter,  Swlft'e  rieite  to,  4t  his  nnoom. 

plfanentary  character  nf ,  70. 
Leiceeter  Uoose,  the  Opposition  Coart  of 

the  Prince  and  t'rinoess  of  Wsles  held 

at.  Swift  a  welcome  flraest  at,  49. 
Leiy.  Sir  Peter,  a  ptirtmit  of  IsKiy  Giflkrd 

by.  rer^rrod  lo  by  Swift,  263. 
Lepell,Mary,(Lody  HerTey).oonuDemorated 

by  Gay.  in  Ids  Ver^e*  to  P»pe,  9M  i  one  of 

the  Maids  of  Hunoar  who  took  Pope  under 

their  pitMBCiiun,  Pope's  walls  with,  3ti} 

Pope's  commemoration  of  (in  his  Cooxt. 

Ballad ),  806  {  aUnded  to  by  Pope.  480. 
L'Kstrange,  Sir  Aoger,  why  his  poUtioal 

friends  shoald  bay  him  oat  of  Purfratury, 

373. 
Lotoombe.  near  Berkshire,  retreat  of  Swift 

in  1714.  Swift  visited  by  Pope  and  Parnell 

at,  387. 
LttttroHtke  Saarmmttft'tl  Tut,  A,  by  Swift, 

u^ainet  Nono(>mfi>rmity.  referred  to,  18. 
L'tur  to  a  A'ftUe  Lord  on  Oceuaion  o/  Some 

LibOt     WriUen   and   Profogated  at  Ccmrt, 

Pi  Hoe's  reply   to  Lord   Uenrey's  £putle, 

iiuaoed.276.  331. 
LviUr  lo  Me  Editor  of  the  Letter$  on  tke  Spirit 

of  Patriotiem,  addressed  to  Bolingbroke  by 

Warbarton,  S36. 
Ltture  cf  Abelard  and  HOoiea,  noticed,  803, 

8ut,  and  note, 
Leture  ^  Ike  Heroinee,  by  Grid,  referred  to, 

3i>«. 
l>ctter§  om  Ike  Spirit  of  Patriotiem,  by  St.  John. 

Lord  BtiUngbntke.  entrusted  to  Popo,  and 

paUished  by  him  without  authorisation, 

C36,S38. 
Lettcre  to  John  Murrnff,  Ste,,  by  Jjord  Byron, 

roferred  to,  837,  nvte, 
I«f*tters  of  Pope,  the  Collected,  an  account 

and  criticism  of.  242.^16. 
Letters  of  Swift,  the  Cx.llected,  an  account 

of.  66, 67. 
Letter.writiiiig,  Pope's  opinion  on  the  nee 

of.  604. 
Lowis.  Brasmus,  Secretary  to  Lord  I>art. 

mouth,  an  intimate  friend  of  Swift,  Swift 

talking  politics  with,  lui ;  roferencee  tu^ 


109.  110,  133.  140. 146 1  letter  fromSAift 
to,  367.269,  extracts  from  letter  to  Swift 
froei,  880.  270^  mate, 

liberty,  Verees  on,  of  Addison,  quoted  by 
Pope,  880. 

UfNe  La^  the  arst  title  of  the  MewrieAe  of 
Voltaire,  noticed  by  Pi»pe,  482. 

LiUiput.  High  .heels  and  Low.heele,  Big. 
eadians  and  Littlcendians  in,  alluded  to 
by  Mrs.  Uiiward,  198 1  the  Voga/ge  to. 
Swift  thinks,  will  boar  woodcuts  better 
than  the  Brobdingnegians,  snggeetiont 
by  him  for  illostrating.  203. 

Untot,  Bernard,  one  of  Pope's  publishers, 
various  translations  from  the  Latin  poet**, 
and  first  edition  of  the  Rt*pe  of  ike  Lock, 
inserted  by  Pope  in  the  MieeeUamiee  of, 
Wiodeer  Fort^,  &c.,  published  by.  284 1 
Rttpe  of  the  Lock,  290 1  sums  received  by 
Pope  for  his  Iliad  and  Odyeeeg,  from,  208, 
8iX) ;  Pope's  relation  of  his  journey  and 
dialogue  with,  8u6. 803. 

Lions,  at  the  Tower,  The,  Pope  invited  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  see.  406. 

Little  Language,  used  between  Swift  and 
Bsther  Johnson,  referred  to,  86, 188. 

Lioee  of  tke  Poete,  Tke,  by  Samuel  Johneon, 
Cunningham's  edition  of,  referred  to,  6t 
the  biography  oi  Pope  the  beat  in  the 
series  of,  88i.  (For  various  referenees  to, 
see  under  Johnson.) 

Logg,  Dr.  (or  Logg).  confessor,  or  ehap!ain, 
to  the  filounts,  humourously  character* 
ised  by  Pope.  438. 

Long,  Mrs.  Anne,  Swlft'e  reference  to, 
*'  the  meet  beaotlful  person  of  the  age  slie 
lived  in,"  a  notice  of  her,  lUG,  and  mU. 

Longitude,  proposed  method  for  finding, 
aUnded  to  by  Swift,  128. 

Lungleat,  Mrs.  Pendarvee  refers  to  a  visit 
to  r^ady  Weymouth  at,  237,  mote;  Pope 
going  to  take  a  trip  to,  403. 

Lowell,  Jamee  Russell,  a  critic  of  Pope, 
referred  to,  887. 

Love  for  Love,  a  comedy  of  Coagreve,  reb 
ferred  to,  108,  mote. 

Lucian,  the  Greek  Satiriet,  a  volume  of, 
appeara  in  the  portrait  of  Swift  by  Jervas, 
32;  Swift  indebted  to,  tn  Guaiver*»  Trmoele, 
47,  note. 

Lucretius,  De  Benrnm  Nalmrd,  used  by  Swift 
in  the  Tote  <^  a  Tub,  16. 

LtUrin,  the  satirical  poem  by  Boilean,  a 
model  of  the  Rope  of  tke  Lock,  287. 

Luke,  St.,  referred  tu  as  a  painter  by  Pope^ 
870. 
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Xaoanlaj,  Lord,  his  reprflsentaiions  of  ibe 
poflitionB  of  Swift  and  Rather  Johnaon  at 
Moor  Park  (in  Bd,  Rev.  and  hia  HitL  of 
BngUutd)  diapntad  by  Forater,  6,  iMto;  an 
aiUerae  oritio  of  Fbpe,  837;  eritloiaea 
Croker'a  BotweU  in  Bd,  J7ev.,  840. 

]faefarl«nd,  lira.,  immolating  her  lorer. 
Pope  (in  letter  to  Lady  li.  W.  Montagu) 
refera  to,  417. 

Mae  Flechtoe,  The,  m  Satire  by  Dryden,  a 
model  of  the  XNincmuI.  818. 

MaochiavelU,  Nioolo»  H  Priitripe,  quoted  by 
Swift,  196. 

Mackiiterf,  in  Poetry,  explained  by  Pope  to 
Miaa  Fermor,  88S. 

Maorobina,  Battumaiia,  need  by  Pope  in 
tnuialating  the  //iotf,  886. 

Madonna,  Pope  attempta  a  piotnre  of  the, 
87a 

Mahomet,  his  Paradiae,  referred  to  by  Fbpe 
in  letter  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.  419. 

Maids  of  Honour,  Swift  threatens  a  History 
of,  80 1  how  regarded  by  Swift,  00,  note, 

Maintenon,  Mde.  de  (Frances  d*Anbign6). 
Lord  Dolingbroke'a  aecond  wife  a  niece 
of.  823. 

Malherbe.  Francois  de,  the  French  poet,  his 
authority  as  not  using  ktahu^  quoted  by 
Pope,  Balsao'a  witty  allusion  to  his 
tyranny  in  Grammar,  Boileau'a  high 
praise  of,  868,  and  note. 

Mallet,  David,  letter  on  Warbnrton  from 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to,  quoted,  pablislieit 
for  Bolingbroke  a  revised  edition  ot 
Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  Patrivtitmn^  336; 
one  of  the  beet  correspondents  of  Pope  (in 
describing  landscape  Bcenery).  two  letters 
from  referred  to,  347. 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  the  Influence  of  bis 
FtMe  qf  the  Bees  on  the  Bssay  on  Man^ 
noticed,  327. 

><anley,  Mrs.,  a  novelist  and  play.writer, 
succeeds  Sw<ft  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Tory  periodical,  The  Examiner,  26;  Ad«li. 
eon's  character  in  the  Memoim  of  Europe 
by.  Swift's  remarks  to  Addison  on  the 
book,  91. 

Maplednrham,  on  the  Thames,  the  residence 
of  the  Bloants,  291 ;  a  portrait  of  Teresa 
and  Martha  Blount  by  Jervas  at,  2.)2 ; 
the  original  of  letter  of  Pope  to  Martha 
Blount,  on  his  journey  to  Oxford,  at,  409. 
ntAe, 

Mapp,  Mrs.,  the  famous  "  bone-setter."  a 
Ktory  of,  by  Pnlteney.  in  a  letter  to  8wift, 
262.  vote,  263. 

MarblcHiil,  near  Richmond,  the  residence 


of  Mra.  Howard,  afterwards  Lady  Suffolk, 
referred  to  by  Pope,  466. 
Marohmont,  Lord,  an  ezeontor  of  Pope, 
Lord  Bolingbroke  writea  to.  raqnaatfaig: 
the  immediate  deatructlon  of  the  printed 
oopiea  of  hia  Treatiaea,  886 ;  hia  remark 
to  Pope  In  regard  to  Warbartcn  ••  editor. 


Marlborough,  John  ChnrchOl.  Dnka  of. 
aatiriaed  l^  Swift  in  the  Bxamimer,  27; 
flgnrea  in  the  journal Jettera.  29;  refer, 
ences  to,  83.  86.  90.  127;  Swift  haa  de. 
fended  him  from'  many  *'  hard  thinsa  said 
against  him,"  144 ;  Swift's  reOectiona  in 
hia  forthooming  Hieiorif,  on  the  peraooal 
courage  of,  objected  to  by  the  hiatoriaa'a 
friends,  269,  iiofa. 

Marlborough,  Duoheaa  of  (Sarah),  her  opin. 
ion  oi  QtMm'e  Trtneie,  46;  pnta  up 
monumait  to  Oongrere  in  Weatminetsr 
Abbey,  108,  fiofs;  supplanted  in  the 
Queen's  favour  by  her  relative  and  de. 
IMndant.  Mrs.  Maaham,  188,  mu  ;  an  aaee. 
dote  of  the  meanneaa  of.  188 ;  flgnrea  in 
the  Rape  ^  Ike  Lock  aa  nale«fru,  299 ;  aa 
Aioeea  in  the  Ckaraetere  of  Womuu,  822; 
entertaina  Pope  and  Lord  Cheateriidd, 
pays  court  to  the  former.  838. 

Marrowfat.  Dr.,  at  the  "Visitation  Dinner,** 
deecribed  by  Goldamith  in  hia  Citaem  ef 
tke  World  (Lvm.).  212.  note, 

Maraball,  Judge,  an  ezeeotor  of  Hester 
Vanbomrigh,  takes  copies  of  her  MS. 
letters  before  they  were  destroyed.  38. 

Martyn.  Dr.  John,  a  Cambridge  Professor, 
a  reputed  editor  uf  the  Grub^reet  JomrmU 
mentioned,  321. 

Ma«ham,  Mrs.  (afterwards  Lady),  Swift's 
notices  of  her  in  the  joumal.lettont,  29; 
her  •*  lying.in  "  troubles  at  Kent<ington 
Palace,  31 ;  comes  to  town  to  **  lie  in." 
Swift  expresses  a  fervent  wish  for  "  a 
good  time"  for.  dines  with,  122,  123;  a 
notice  of.  123,  note ;  one  of  a  riding.party 
with  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  &c.,  125;  makes 
the  Qaeen  send  to  Kensington  for  pre. 
served  ginger  for  Swift.  132 ;  accident  at 
Windsor,  and  Swift's  anxieties  as  to  the 
consequences  to,  133;  her  great  friendship 
for  Swift,  sheds  tears  at  his  approaching 
departure  from  England,  entertains  him 
at  a  dinner,  speaks  to  the  Queen  for  him. 
140;  informs  Mrs.  Howard  as  to  tlw 
duties  of  lied.chamber  woman,  228; 
Swift  endeavours  to eflect  a  reconciliation 
between  Lords  B<ilinghroko  and  Oxford 
at  the  residence  of,  at  St.  James's.  2KI. 

Masquerades,   Introduced   by     UeydotTeTW, 
•L.'6,  note. 
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U.IX,  initials  iiRed  hj  Swift  in  letters  to 
Ksther  Johnson,  conjectured  meaning  of, 
ns,  note. 

Mead,  Dr.  Richard,  Pope  under  the  medical 
treatment  of,  499, 603. 

Medals.  The,  Swift's  ironical  allnsion  (in 
his  Vertm  <m  his  own  death)  to  the  Qoeen 
Caroline's  forgetting  omitted  in  the  re. 
vision  of  Dr.  King,  omitted  pa«sage 
quoted,  64,  note;  Swift's  complaints  to 
Lady  Suffolk  that  the  Qoeen  has  not  sent 
him  them,  226. 

ilcdlep.  The,  a  periodical  of  the  day,  noticed 
by  Swia  as  amalgamated  with  the  Flifing 
Pontf  in  consequence  of  the  newspaper, 
tax,  129,  note. 

Meditation  on  n  Broomatiek,  a  parody  by 
Swift,  21,  noU, 

Memoiro  of  Europe,  hy  lirs.  Manley,  ridi. 
culed  by  Swift,  91. 

If  erry  Andrew,  alleged  origin  of  the  term, 
^H,noU, 

Me»$iah^  The,  an  Ectoffue  or  Paetoral  poem  by 
Pope,  originally  published  in  the  Spccta. 
tor,  St<>ole'8  lii^h  praise  to  the  author  of, 
its  models,  the  justness  of  the  general 
eulogy  of,  by  the  critics,  first  questioned 
by  Wordsworth,  283,  284. 

Middleton,  Dr.  Gonyers,  a  witness  to  the 
deium  of  Pope.  328;  Pope  expresses  his 
saUsflsction  that  Warborton  has  aban. 
doned  the  field  of  controversy  to,  £06. 

Milton,  John,  his  Paradise  Lost  quoted  by 
Swift;  Warton's  assertion  as  to  Swift's 
indifference  to,  controverted  by  Nichols, 
161 ;  his'  ifymii  to  the  Nittivity  referred  to, 
281 ;  his  Par,  LoH  quoted  by  Pope,  439, 
and  note;  Par,  Regained  quoted  by  Pope, 
448 ;  his  Ccnuu,  Par,  Lott,  quoted,  418, 
note, 

Mirror  of  MagtMtratee,  The,  by  Thos.  Sack, 
ville,  assisted   by  Thomas,  referred  to, 
423,  note. 
Misanthropy  of  Swift,  defined  by  himself,  as 

general,  not  particular.  186. 
It'ecellaniee,  The,  jointly  contributed  to  by 
Swift.  Pope  and  Arbutbnot,  43;  Swift 
desires  Sheridan  to  send  him  to  Twicken. 
ham  his  Verge*  to  Stella  for  insertion  in, 
205,  206 ;  the  greater  part  cnutributed  by 
Bwift  who  refuses  remuneration  for.  209  ; 
Pope's  PeMtoralit  and  hie  imitations  of 
Chancer,  Ac.,  appear  in  Tonson's,  278, 
281 ;  his  translations  of  Statins  and  Ovid 
and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  appear  in  Lin. 
tot's.  284 ;  Pope  contributes  further  trans, 
lations  and  adaptations  from  Chaucer 
and  Homer  to  Steele's,  299;  refers  to 
ToMPon's,  36H ;  and  to  his  »i)€cimpnB  of  his 


Homeric  translations  In  Steele's, 879;  an. 
nounces  to  Swift  the  completion  of  their 
joint.lab<)nrs  in,  refers  to  the  character 
to  470 ;  Ford's  remark  upon,  470,  note. 
Miss,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  oontnry,  of 

uncomplimentary  meaning,  79. 
Mielfe  Journal,  Theobald  (according  to  Pope) 
"  crucifies  Shakspeare  once  a  week  "  in, 
313. 
Mob,  a  newly.introduced  word.  Swift  pro. 

tests  against,  95,  note, 
Modeet  Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Poor  P^ple 
in    Ireland  from  being  a   Burden   to  their 
Parents  or  Cowstry,  and  Making  them  Bene, 
ficied  to  the  Country,  an  ironical  Basay  by 
Swift,  quoted,  58.56. 
Mohawks,  or  Mohocks,  unptinished  licen. 
tions  savagery  and  insolence  of  (in  the 
London  streeM)  .noticed  by  Swift  in  letters 
to  Esther  Johnson,  3],  126, 127. 
Mohun,Lady  (widow  of  Lord  Mohtin,  the 
hero  of  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamil. 
ton),  her  marriage  with  Ck>l.  Mordaunt, 
her  third  husband,  alluded  to  by  Pope  in 
a  letter  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  426. 
"Moll,"  the  familiar  name  of  Mary  Van. 
homrigh,  used  by  Swift,  135, 146, 146, 147, 
note,  152. 
Montagu,   Lady    Mary    Wortley,    resents 
Pope's  innuendoes,    275,   note;    his  free 
expressions  of  admiration  for,  292 ;  com. 
memorated  by  Gay  (in  veraes  to  Pope), 
rivalled  by  Mary  Bellenden  in  beauty,  300, 
note;  the  Spittle  of  Bloisa  to  Abelard deM* 
cated  by  Pope  to,  302 ;  authoress  of  the 
Town-Edogues,    So7 ;  her  correspondence 
with  Pope  referred  to,  343, 344, 348 ;  leuer« 
from   Pope   to,  413.416.  416.419,    424.427; 
Pope  regrets  the  absence  of,  413. 
Moniagu.  Edward  Wortley,  huslmnd  of  Lady 
M.   W.  McntafiTU,  Swift  in  the  company 
of.  99;    references   of   Pope  to,  414,  426, 
415;     ofHcial     letter    of,     quoted,    42o, 
natt, 
Montaigne,  Michel  de,  his  device  to  induce 
ladies  to  keep  his  Estmys  in  their  closetf 
alladed  to  by  Swift,  77 ;    referred  to  by 
Boling broke,  217,  note  ;  his  dcnnnciationf 
of  the  cruelties   of  hunting    quoted  by 
Pope,  286;   Pope    quotes   a  remark   nf, 
376. 
Moor   Park,  the    rcKidonce    of    Sir    Wm. 
Temple,    Swift    finds    an     asylnm     at 
the  household  of,  Esther  Johnnon'R  pt^^f. 
tion  at,  5;  Swift  returns  to,  his  life  at 
7.11;    his  rcniinisccncos  of,  in   letter  tc 
John  Temple,  258. 
Mmiro,    Thou..    Lifr    and    iMtrrf    nf   Byron, 
quoted,  337,  tiot€. 
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Jforal  E$taif$,  of  Pope,  noticed,  SS3,  SU,  S24. 
S», 

MvnUH,  fkt:  A  Ph/OMopkieal  Rkaprntiw,  by 
Lord  Bhaftesbnry,  republished  in  hie 
Ckanrmtteritlicat  one  of  the  soaroee  of  Tka 
Euatf  on  Mmn,  referred  to,  S27. 

Hore.  Sir  Tbomaa,  nees  the  prorerblBl 
phraee  •«  Tale  of  a  ^ab,'*  131,  moU ;  his 
Utoyia  (on  the  evils  resaUing  from  the 
Ronrerdon  of  arable  into  pasture  land), 
quoted,  63,  note, 

Huee,  Mrs.,  the  mother  of  Bether  John, 
son,  her  seoond  marriage,  11 1  Swift's 
only  sister  liTes  at  jrarnham  with,  132, 
note* 

Hutte,  Benjamin,  the  publisher  of  GuUi9er*a 
TrttvOt,  letter  firum  Swift  to,  4A,  68,  t07JX»i 
his  final  settlement  with  Swift,  porehaees 
the  copyright  of  OuUimr  and  Mitceltofues, 
£S4  and  note;  recommended  by  Swift, 
246  ;  letter  from  Swift  to,  notioed,314,  mcU, 

Mwuming  Bride,  Tht,  a  tragedy  by  Congreve, 
referred  to,  103.  note. 

JTuM**  Menmry,  The,  a  periodical,  an  allusion 
to  by  Pope,  356. 

N 

Kash,  Richard,  (commonly  known  as  Beau 

Nash),  autocrat  of  Bath  in  the  last  cen. 

tary,  his  reign  of  nearly  fifty  yesrs,  hit 

request  to  Pope  for  a  set  of  verses,  des. 

cribed   by   Goldsmith,    306,    mde;    Pope 

makes  his  acquaintance  at  Bath,  remarks 

on  his  impadent  air.  notice  of  by  Dilke, 

liis  behavioar  to  the  Duchess  of  Qaeens. 

iierry   related   by   Goldsmith,    402,   and 

tude. 
Kurcisna,  the  poetic  name  given  by  Pope  to 

the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  in  his  ChuracUr$ 

of  Women,  322. 
^'atrativt  of  Dr.  Robert  Sorrit  on  the  Frenzy  of 

J.  D.  [John  Dennig],  a  satire  by  Pope, 

258. 
National  Gallery  of  Portraits,  The,  a  por. 

trait  of  Swift  by  Jcrvas  in,  32,  and  iwU; 

of  Ann  Oidfleld  in,  37,  nott;  of  Pope  by 

Jervas  in,  292;  earliest  portrait  of  Pope 

by  Jervas  and  another  by  Uoare  in,  3^17, 

318. 
Newgate    Pastorals,    the    composition    of, 

Hugpested  by  Swift  to  Pope,  162. 
N'pwman,  F.  W.,  his  Ee^aye  on  Diet  referred 

u>,  53;  his  Iliad  o/  Homers  referred  to,  301, 

note. 
Newmttfket,  the  "  annnal  cheat"  al,  8tig. 

matised  by  Pope  (in  his  U  rate  Jul  Addre*u  of 

the  Houyhnlinum),  317. 
Nuwsham,  Mrs.,  a  correi«poudcnt  uf  Pui>o, 


marrlea  (as  second  husband)  Xr.  Juhs 

Knight,  (as  third  hnaband)  Xr.  NogcBft. 

478,  MoCe. 
Newspapers,  a  8tamp.taz  on.  Iqr  the  Tory 

Cabinet,  noticed  by  Swift,  128, 19.  miu, 
Nichola,  John,  LUermry  AmedaUt,  contra. 

verts  Warton's  remark  as  to  Swift's  tjpo- 

tatlons  from  ICIlton,  161.  mU  ;  an  aeeoant 

of  Hills,  the  pirate-pabllsber,  liy,  SiS,  957, 

mote. 
"  Noll."  condemned  by  Swift,  as  too  much 

of  a  oriMf  word  for  poetry,  246 
Xoninrttr,  Ute,  a  comedy  liy  Gibber  (in  imL 

tatiou  of  Tartu fe),  gives  offence  to  Pope, 

at)8;   alluded  to  by  Pope,  498,  and  mCr; 

obtains  for  its  author  the  laareatedup, 

609. 
Notee  ami   Qveriee   (Feb.    6.  1881),  King's 

omission  of  Swift's  ironical  reference  to 

the  Qaeen  (Caroline)  in  bia  Fcrars  •■  hie 

Ote»  Jkatk  remarked  in,  the  omitted  verses 

quoted  in,  6i. 
Nugent,  Mrs.,  a  eorre^pondeni  of  Pope, 

(see  under  Knight  and  Newaham),  478^ 

aole. 


Okeervatieme  m  the  Secomd  Ihad,  by  Pope,  xCb 

ferred  to  by  him,  292,  note. 
Oheervator,  The,  a  periodical,  ita  collapse 

alluded  to  by  Swift.  123,  note. 
Occasional  Conformity,  the  Bill    against, 

extraordinary    excitement    regarding,  a 

favourite  measure  of  the  Ti>ries,  75,  and 

note ;  Swift  writes,  but  docs  not  print,  a 

pamphlet  in  opposition  to,  60. 
OcUiber  Club,  The,  a  sort  of  caocas  of  the  ultm. 

Tories,  the  original  members  of;   places 

of  meeting  of,  reconstituted  as  a  Uicntry 

Club.  S3. 
Ode  to  Temple,  by  Swift,  quoted,  7. 
Ode  to  Congreve.  by  Swift,  quoted,  8, 
Ode  on  Solitude,  Au,  said  to  be  Pope's  earliest 

attempt  in  Poetry,  277, 
Ode  for  JJuAic  on  St.  Cecdia'e  Day,  an  early 

poem  of  Pope,  234. 
Odynitey  (see  under  Ht/tncr). 
Of  FaUe  Taete,  a  poetical  Essay  by  Pope, 

321. 
Of  the  Cfte  of  Bichee,  a  poetical   (ssay  by 

Pope,  321. 
Ogilby,  John.   Pope's   first    acquaintance 

with  Homer  made  in  the  Englisli   version 

of.  277. 
Ogygia,  the  Island  of  Kalypso,  an  allucion 

by  Pope  lo,  418.  and  note. 
Old  BiirMor,   The,  a  comedy  of  Congreve, 
rclcrrcU  to,  103,  note. 
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01  tl field,  Mrs.,  ftn  eminent  acfcreM,  Ukea 
the  part  of  Cato's  danghter  in  Cato,  con. 
temptnone  reference  of  Swift  to,  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  portrait  in  the 
National  Gallery,  at  Sooth  Kensington, 
of.  137,  and  nau  s  noticed  by  Pope  in  the 
part  of  Cato*B  danghter.  366. 

Oldfox,  in  Wycherley's  Plain.Dealer.tm  alln. 
eion  by  Pope  to,  367. 

OUIham,  John,  a  writer  of  dramae,  con* 
tempt noas  reference  of  Pope  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  Oorbodue  by,  423. 

Old  Wells.  Bristol,  described  by  Pope,  600. 

Ombre,  a  fashionable  Spanish  game  at 
cards.  Swift  complains  of  his  losses  at. 

On  the  8ei9nos  of  a  Connoinewr,  an  Essay  on 
Pictures,  by  Jon.  Bichardson,  eologised 
by  Boscoe,  460,  noU, 

Opera,  Italian,  The,  Dennis's  denunciation 
of,  a  good  story  told  by  Swift  of  a  Mrs. 
M^aprop  and  the,  23  \  Swift  reports  the 
rage  for  us  at  its  height,  notices  a  cantnOo 
(Niccilini)  as  the  reigning  favourite  of, 
87. 

Optimism,  the  characteristic  doctrine  of 
the  B»9aii  <m  Man,  the  sources  from  which 
Pupe  and  Bolingbroke  drew  their  beliers 
in,  the  essential  fallacy  and  weakness  of 
the  ordinary,  a  true  and  a  false.  227; 
Warburton's  perception  of  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  creed  of.  32 j).  note. 

Origin  of  EviJy  The,  a  treatise  on,  by  Dr. 
King,  referred  to,  327. 

Orkney,  Lady.  Swift's  intimacy  with, '« the 
wisest  woman  he  ever  saw."  the  oracle  of 
Lord  Oxford,  formerly  mistress  of  Kinjf 
William  IIL,  £20.000  rental  settled  by  the 
King  upon,  "squints  like  a  dragon,"  her 
bad  understanding  with  her  si8ter4n.law 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  131.  and  note; 
an  unflattering  reference  by  Pope  to  (in 
letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton),  423. 

Orlando  Furioso,  of  Ariosto.  imitated  by  Gay, 

i  duo.  note;  the  adventures  of  Astolfo  in, 
alluded  to  by  Pope.  416,  and  note. 

Ormond.  The  Duke  of.  a  friend  of  Swift, 
Lord.Lientenant  of  Irelnnd  in  the  Tory 
Government.  26;  compromised  in  the 
Jacobite  intrigues,  35;  competitor  with 
the  Dukeof  Shrewsbury  for  Vice. Royalty, 
92;  Swift  high  in  the  regard  of,  07; 
entertains  Swift  and  liord  Oxford  at  a 
dinner,  assures  Swift  of  St.  Patrick's 
Deanery,  arranges  with  the  Queen  as  to 
the  preferments  of  Dromore  and  St. 
Patricks,  130.  141;  Swift  expreMOs  to 
Pope  his  affection  and  fears  for,  158. 

Orrery,  Lord,  a  biographer  of  Swift,  urigi. 


nates  the  story  of  Swift's  ignominious 
career  at  the  DnMin  University,  publishes 
his  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  WrUinge  of 
Swift  in  1761,  Mrs.  Delany's  observations 
upon  it,  8.  and  noU\  his  description  of 
Hester  Vanhomrigh,  Mrs.  Delany's  com. 
ment  apon  it.  36.  iiol«;  th^  first  to 
assert  the  marriage  of  Swift,  37.  note;  his 
representation  of  the  character  of  Swift's 
connexion  with  Hester  Vanhomrigh.  39; 
letters  fn>m  Swift  to.  233.234,  260.262 1 
Bwift  invites  him  to  consider  the  misery 
and  poverty  of  the  people  on  his  eststes, 
261 ;  Pope  at  the  house  of,  496. 

Ovid,  the  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon 
(Metatnorphoeee  v««i.), parodied  by  Swift,  16; 
Pope  makes  the  acquaintance  of,  in  the 
version  of  Sandys,  277;  parts  of  his 
Metanwrphoeee  and  Lettere  of  the  Heroinee 
translated  by  Pope,  284 ;  the  latter  poem 
a  model  of  the  Elciea,  which,  also,  prob. 
ably  is  indebted  to  the  romance  of  Byblis 
and  Ian  the  of,  304. 

Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  The,  an  early  Snglish 
poem,  referred  to,  280. 

Oxford,  Lord,  see  under  Harley. 

Oxford,  the  University  of.  Swift  takes  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at,  does  not  for. 
get  his  good  reception  at,  7 ;  Pope's  visit 
to.  306.  311 ;  his  character  of  the  members 
of,  concern  at  the  Queen's  death  at,  389 ; 
bis  visit  (to  consult  books  for  his  version 
of  the  Iliad)  to,  391 ;  his  life  at.  meets  Dr. 
Clarke  and  sees  Jervas's  copies  of  Baf. 
faelle's  Cartoone  at,  420  ;  Pope  (letter  to 
Warburton)  declares  he  will  not  accept 
an  honorary  degree  unless  Warburton 
also  receives  one  from,  604,  606,  606 1  War. 
burton's  comments  on  the  refusal  of  a 
degree  to  him  by,  600,  note. 


Paine,  Thomas,  Replies  to  his  Ageqf  Eeaeon 

by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  339.  note. 
Palladio  Andrea,  an  eminent  Italian  archi. 

tect,  his  TratUtto  del  L' ArchUedmru  referred 

to  by  Pope.  410. 
Palmerston,  Lord,  correspondence  of  Swift 

with,  referred  to  by  Scott,  26S. 
Pamphlets,  a  War  of,  recorded  by  Swift.  9t, 
Pupist,  Swift's  first  reference  to  Pope  as  a, 

27;     Pope,    in   his    youth,    alternately 

Protestant  and,  436;    professes  himself 

to  be  not  a,  436. 
Papists,  laws   against,  put  in  force.  292, 

ui4e;  laws  against  harlmuring,  allusion 

to,  304 ;  a  jiniclamation  i8i*ued  for  putting 

the  laws  into  execution  against,  611, 
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ParadiM.    the    Persian  name   for  garden. 
Swift  enqaires  how  often  it  is  broa^^lit 
back  b/  wives.  24:1. 
Paradise  Lott,  quoted  by  Swift,  161 ;  twice 
alluded  to  (with  praise)  by  him,  a  copy 
of,   annotated  by  Swift  in   manuscript, 
lei, note;  quoted  by  Pope,  439;  quoted, 
i48,«fl<«. 
Paradi9$  Begaintd^  quoted  by  Pope,  418. 
Pnrker**  Peimy  Pott,  publication  of  GuUum*9 

Draveh  in,  43. 
Parliament  men,  all  employments  go  to  the 

triendsof,  178. 

Pamell,  Dr.  Thos.,  dines  with  Swift  and 

•      Berkeley  at  an  aleJiouse,  141 ;  has  some 

,      ideas    for    ScribUms  150;    assists   Pope 

,      in  his    Iliad,   299 ;    at    Pope's    request 

contributes  to  Tonson's  MitcUanp,  371  t 

in   friendly   alliance  with   Pope,  mixes 

up  the  prayer  to  Apollo  (72.  /.)  with  the 

Pater  No$ter,  990:  letter  from  Pupe  to,  384. 

.  SS6 ;  accompanies  Pope  on  a  vi»lt  to  Swift 

Y      at  Letcombe.  387.389;   jnint-letter  from 

Pope  and  him  to  Arbothnot,  397;  with 

I     Pope  at  Bath.  460 ;  letter  from  Pope  to, 

i   405.406;     receives    a    prebend   and    the 

vicarasre   of  Finglass  from  King  (Arch- 

bifihop  cif  Dablin),  remark  on  his  character 

b3'  Johnson,  translates  the  Batrachomyo. 

mackia,   406,  note;    letter  from  Pope  (on 

the  Iliad  and  the  Battie  of  the  Froge  and 

ilfc<)  to,  427.429 ;  Pope  edits  the  Bemaitu  of, 

445. 

ParMins,  held  by  Swift  to  be  not  bad  com. 

puny,  166. 
Party  .Spirit,  Pope's  roflpctfons  on,  303. 
Party. Writern,  the  English  language  cor. 

rupted  by,  463. 
Partridge,  John,  the   almanack  mannfac 
turer  and  prophet,  editor  of  the  Mcrlmus 
LibtratM,  ridiculwl  by    Swift  in  his  Pre. 
dxctxous  for  the  year  1708,  20,  21. 
Pascal,  Blaise,  his  Pe-.tt^cif,  influence  on  the 

Essay  of  Jfnti  of,  327. 
Piuttvral  BiilUid,  a  proionded  Somersotshire, 

by  Pope,  quoted,  2S0. 
Pastoral    J'fxtry,    a   Dtoamrse    on,   by   Pope, 

reterred  to,  278. 
Pastoral    Life,  fitted    for    fostering    fierce 

habits,  354,  ludc. 
Pnstorah,  The,  of  Pope,  first  compofied  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  patrons  and  onlogists  of, 
277;  appear  in  the  I'lutu  MifurUanittt  of 
Tonson,  the  8<»urce8  of,  27>  ;  Ryron's  psti. 
mute  <)f,  280  ;  alluded  to  by  Pope  in  letter 
U>  WaUh,  3ol-.'i53  ;  Htshop  Atterhury 
promises  to  return  to  the  author  the 
volume  ol,  477,  n<>t(. 
r,iy(i't,ii',  T'l' ,  «'f  l'h!l^})^,  appc-ar  in  the  same 


▼olnme  of  MiteOkmies  with  Pope*a,  Popa't 
ironical  erUique  upon,  quoted,  178.J80. 
Paator  Fido,  II,  of  Guarlnl,  allxidad  to  bj 

Pope,  36S. 
Patrick,  Swift's  Irish  aerrmni,  allusioBS 
of  Swift  to  bia  drinking  habits  and 
incorrigible  negligence.  90 ;  reports  lo 
Bwift  the  Indlfltoence  of  his  acquaintaaee 
as  to  the  change  of  piaoe-bolders,  92; 
drunk  about  three  times  a  week,  has  gv% 
the  better  of  his  employer,  who  determines 
to  turn  him  ofT,  96 ;  negleeta  to  appear 
with  Swift's  gown  and  periwig,  106 ;  does 
not  present  himself  until  tbe  next  day, 
his  suit  of  clothee  at  the  tailor's  eoonter. 
ordered,  100;  an  inefficient  guard  at 
Swift's  bathing.plaoe  at  Cbelsea.  IIS; 
abeents  himself  all  night  and  leaves 
Swift  without  linen,  Ac.,  115 1  neglecu 
his  duties  again  at  a  oriUeal  moment, 
117 ;  drunk  three  days  out  of  five,  has 
lately  had  his  suit  of  clothes,  and  now 
has  the  **  whip..hand  "  of  his  employer. 
Swift  is  resolved  to  part  with  him  with, 
out  pity,  118;  keeps  Swift  waiting,  his 
punishment  124.125. 

Patrick,  Saint,  the  miracle  of,  reeommend. 
ed  by  Pope  to  Jervas,  421. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  a  bust  of  Pope  by  Boa. 
biliao  in  the  Art  Gallery  of,  refeiied  to, 
348,  noCs. 

Peltere  and  Boattere,  the  World  divided  into 
(in  respect  to  eggs),  195. 

Pembroke,  Lord,  a  friend  of  Swift  in  Ire. 
land,  speaks  against  Harley,  83;  makei 
puns  with  Swift,  105.  113. 

Pendarves,  Mrs.,  (Mary  Granville),  her  in. 
leresting  references  (in  her  Letters)  i« 
Swift,  69;  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Swifb 
from,  237,  note;  letter  from  Swift  to, 
237.241;  extract  from  letter  to  Smit 
from,  241 ;  letter  from  Swift  to.  241.213. 

Penelope,  described  in  Odysufy,  Stella  ctun- 
pared  by  Loni  Orrery  to,  10. 

Percy,  Lady  Rli/abeth,  her  three  marriages 
alluded  to,  2-t3,  noU. 

Perrault,  Charles,  a  champion  of  the  M«h1. 
erne  as  against  the  Ancients  referred  to, 
15. 

Pervitin  Tnlfs,  The,  recommended  to  Judith 
Cowp»>r  by  Pope,  312;  Atterbury's  critu 
cism  on,  411,  note. 

Pcrsius.  the  Stoic  Satirist,  an  Knciish 
translation  by  Dr.  Sheridan  of,  aliucfxl 
to  by  Swift,  Swift's  advice  to  the  aolh.  r 
ui><»n  It,  204;  qnoteil  (on  the  use  of  t!.«» 
let  If  r  Y  by  i'ythagoias)   by   Warbnrvon, 

Vi.ici   iJ.c  UifHi,  Uuhpian  T^ar,  his  vifitte 
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England  noticed  by  Swift  (in  a  letter  to 
3fr8.  Moae).  11. 

Peterboroogh,  Lord,  a  friend  of  Swift, 
bronght  over  by  him  to  the  Torien, 
Swift's  witty  verses  descriptive  of, 
qaoted,  27,  note;  his  impeachment  threat, 
aned,  M,  and  note;  dines  with  Swift, 
Bolingbroke,  Ac,  118 1  letter  to  Swift 
from,  qaoted  196,  note  ;  a  visitor  at  Twick. 
enham  Villa,  809;  visited  by  Pope  at 
Bevis  Mount,  823;  Horace  Walpole's 
description  of,  his  enmity  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlboroogh,  marries  Mrs.  Robinson,  his 
Memoirt  destroyed  by  her,  476,  note ;  letter 
from  Pope  to,  476^478 ;  extract  from  letter 
to  Pope  from,  478,  note;  at  sea  with  Pope, 
496. 

Petis  de  la  Croix.  Francois,  the  Persian 
Tales  of,  appear  (in  172u)  in  five  volumes, 
noticed  by  Atterbury,  441. 

Pbeidias,  the  Greek  Statuary  and  Sculptor, 
an  allusion  by  Pope  to,  376. 

Philips.  Ambrose,  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Swift  on  the  Italian  Opera  to.  23; 
writes  "little  fianu**  to  Miss  Carteret,  a 
contributor  to  the  Fttethinher,  187,  and 
mote;  his  Pa«<oraI«  published  at  the  same 
time  with  Pope's,  278;  accused  by  Pope 
of  misrepresenting  him  to  Addison,  S90, 
and  note;  ironical  reference  by  Pope  to, 
400;  his  Pa$totai*  more  true  to  Nature 
than  those  of  his  rival,  400,  note. 

Philips,  the  Rev.  J.,  an  episcopal  chaplain, 
fears  the  inopportune  death  of  liis  bishop, 
261,  252. 

Physicians,  Swift's  opinion  of,  261;  com. 
pared  by  Pope  to  asses,  422. 

Pilkington,  Mrs.,  an  Irish  friend  of  Swift, 
her  Memoire  of  Swift  referred  to.  69 ; 
commended  by  Swift,  her  account  of  Mrs. 
Grierson's  extraordinary  learning,  224. 
and  note, 

Pindaric  Odes,  by  Swift,  quoted,  7. 

Plosxi,  Mrs.  {Ok$erviition$  and  Sefleations, 
Ac),  reports  a  remark  of  the  niece  of 
Miss  Fermor  on  the  latter's  self.con. 
aciousness,  298,  note. 

Plain  Dealer,  The,  a  comedy  of  Wycherley, 
allusion  by  Pope  to,  857,  369. 

Plea  of  the  Damned,  The,  a  poem  by  Swift, 
referred  to,  65,  61 1  mentioned  l^  Swift 
as  a  atolen  copy,  printed  in  London, 
231. 

Plutarch,  his  Moral  Essay  On  Pleeh.EtUing, 
and  his  Life  of  Cato  (in  the  Parallel  lAven), 
quoted  by  Pope,  286 ;  his  Kssay  On  Flesh. 
Bating  quoted  by  Rousseau  and  tiy  Shelley, 
the  English  version  of  Philemon  Holland, 
•ad  that  "by  several  handii,"  noticed. 


2S6,  fiole ;  referred  to  as  a  humanitarian 
moralist,  329. 

Poetry :  a  Rhapsody,  a  poem  by  Swift,  re^ 
forred  to,  61. 

Poets,  how  they  fail  as  flatterers,  177 ;  how 
they  resemble  deity,  220. 

Polite  Conversation,  a  satirical  piece  by 
Swift,  mentioned  by  him  in  a  letter  to 
Gay,  one  of  his  wittiMt  productions, 
in  its  full  title,  A  Complete  CoUection 
of  Genteel  and  IngenioHS  Conversation,  ac» 
cording  to  the  most  Polite  Mode  and  Method, 
now  used  nt  Court,  and  in  the  best  Companies 
of  England,  60,  and  note;  an  allusion  by 
Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Orrery,  to, 
252. 

PoUy,  a  comic  opera,  by  Gay,  not  alloi^ed 
to  be  acted,  Oxt>ker's  remarks  on  it,  212, 
note;  the  Duchess  uf  Queensberry  be. 
comes  its  champion,  and  quarrels  with 
the  Court  respecting  it,  223,  note. 

Polwhele,  R.,  the  first  portion  of  the  letters 
of  Pope  to  Fortescue  published  in  the 
Hist,  If  Devon  of,  S9i,  noU, 

Pond,  Arthur,  a  portrait  painter,  an  en. 
graving  from  a  portrait  of  Pope  by,  no. 
ticed.  348. 

Pope.  Alexander,  the  father  of  the  poet,  a 
linen.draper  in  Lombard  Street,  a  papist, 
upon  the  Revolution  of  1683  gives  up  his 
business  and  lives  at  Binfield,  276,  276 1 
his  death  in  1716  aUuded  to,  901. 

Pope,  Mrs.,  of  a  Yorkshire  familv,  her 
social  position,  her  son's  strong  affection 
for  her,  belongs  to  the  Papal  Church,  275, 
276 ;  her  gradual  decay,  her  death,  noticed 
by  Swift  in  letters  to  Pope,  282,  234 1 
Pope  announces  her  death  to  Richardson 
and  requests  him  to  make  a  sketch  of 
her  face,  a  fuceimiU  of  the  etching  in 
Mr.  Vlwin's  Works  of  Pope,  483.  485,  and 
note. 

Pope,  Alexander  (see  Contents). 

Popery,  satirical  allusious  by  Pope  to,  87S, 
873. 

Porphyry,  his  humane  teaching,  referred 
to,  329 

Portraits  of  Swift,  noticed,  31,  32,  and 
notes;  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  pecu. 
liarities  in,  32,  note;  of  Teresa  and 
Martha  Blount.  292,  note;  various  por. 
traits  copied  by  Pope,  301 ;  of  Pope,  347, 
348. 

Post.Boy,  The,  a  newspaper.  Swift  inserts  i 
paragraph  on  Mrs.  Long  in,  106,  note. 

Postinan,  7/ie,  a  rabid  Tury  paper,  printeti 
by  Leach,  a  cousin  of  Swift.  Lady  Giffartl 
accuses  Swift  of  mis^editing  Sir  W.  Tem. 
pie's  Writings  in,  104,  and  note. 
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Predieiicmi  qf  Itaae  Biekerttof,  satires  bj 
Swift,  noticed,  20.  21. 

Preeio.  a  name  given  to  Swift  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sbrewsbary,  first  appears  in 
the  twenty-seventh  letter  of  Swift  to 
Esther  Johnson,  96.  note ;  Swift  relates 
the  occasion  and  reason  of  the  besMwal 
of  the  name,  118. 

Pretender,  the  (Klder).  aUosions  of  Swift  to, 
IfiO,  166, 166, 176 ;  of  Pope  to,  888,  inva- 
sion  threatened  by,  611,  note. 

Prior,  Matthew,  dedicates  his  poems  to 
Lord  Dorset.  87;  dines  with  Swift  and 
Bowe.  eulogises  Swift's  Citg  Shower,  105 ; 
his  imitation  of  Uadriun's  Ad  Animam, 
quoted  by  Pope,  368 ;  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  JTerrr  Andrew,  404,  note. 

Prior  Park,  Bath,  the  residence  of  Ralph 
Allen,  visits  of  Pope  to.  332,  833,  607, 
606. 

Prodigal  Son,  The,  a  satirical  picture  by 
Pope  of,  801  and  noU, 

ProgrtM  of  Poeirp,  The,  verses  by  Judith 
Cowper,  a  eulogy  of  Pope  in,  81 2 ;  q  uuteii . 
467,  nou. 

Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion  and  the 
Reformation  of  Mannered  an  ironical  piece 
by  Swift,  quoted,  21.23. 

Prtjeet  for  Eating  Children,  A,  an  ironical 
pamphlet  by  Swift,  alluded  to  by  him, 
281. 

Profectorf,  The,  in  Gulliver*e  TraveU  (•*  Voy- 
age to  La pata"),  the  part  of  the  book  least 
likoU  by  Arbuthnot,  197.  note, 

PropoMttl/ur  the  Univerital  Use  of  Irigh  ifanu. 
fuctHrttt,  a  pamphlet  by  Swift,  noticeu,  40. 

Propofvl  for  Correcting,  Improving,  and  A  seer, 
tuininy  the  Englieh  Tongue  (1712),  addressed 
to  Lord  Oxford,  quoted.  96,  note ;  Steele 
reminded  of  the  celebration  of  his  naino 
by  Swift  in.  the  first  piece  of  writing 
published  by  Swift  with  his  name,  two 
Replies  to  it.  144  and  ttote. 

Paalma  of  David,  The,  a  parody  by  Pope  of 
one  of,  aflbctation  of  denial  by  him  (in 
a  letter  to  Swift).  Warburton  believes 
Pope  be  the  author  of.  printed  in  Ad. 
ditione  to  Pope's  Works,  i\t,  and  note, 

Pulteney.  William,  letter  from  Swift  to, 
2C0.263 ;  extract  from  letter  to  Swift  from, 
2G1  ;  allusion  by  Pope  to.  496. 

Punch  and  the  Puppet.Sliow,  popularity 
of,  the  most  important  news  from  the 
metropolis,  475. 

Puichas,  Samuel,  his  Pilgrimage,  or  R^Jationa 
of  the  HVwW,  Ac.  alluded  to  by  Pope,  430, 
and  note. 

Purves.  D.  L.,  a  biographer  of  Swift,  quoted, 
lis,  121, 124,  126,  13S,  notee. 


Pyrenees.  Treaty  of  the.  Lord  BolingbrolDS 
begins  his  MieUrrg  of  Hie  (km  Tiem 
from.  408. 

Q 

Quaker  Pastorals,  suggested  by  Swift  la 
Gay,  who  takes  the  hint  and  writea  oae, 
162,  and  note. 

Qnarlea,  Francis,  an  allusion  of  Pope  (in  a 
letter  to  Bishop  Atterbury)  to  tte  Deea 
ol  Bottle  in  the  EwMeme,  Dimim  mtd  Mmni, 
of.  448,  and  note. 

Qnarterlw  Review,  The,  July,  1888,  aitide  on 
Swift  (in  regard  to  his  alleged  marriage) 
referred  to,  87.  tteie;  the  pubUoatioB  of 
QuUiver'e  TravHe  in  Parker's  Pemt§  PeU 
noticed  in,  48 ;  the  dose  resemblanee  of  a 
passage  in  the  Votage  to  Brohdimprng  lo 
one  in  the  Mariner^  Mmgrnshw,  1679.  point, 
ed  out  in,  47,  note ;  its  editor  takes  part 
with  Campbell  and  the  parUsana  of 
Pope  against  Bowles.  83>.  840. 

Qnren  Mab,  Shelley's,  referred  tn,  SSL 

Qoeensberry,  Duchess  of,  the  patroness  and 
hostess  of  Gay,  Swift  addresses  letters  in 
part  to  Gay,  and  in  part  to  her  at  Aims, 
bury.  65,  66;  alluded  to,  212,  neU;  Swift 
regrets  that  he  does  not  know  her, 
apologises  to  her  (through  Gay)  for 
a  breach  of  good  manners  in  his  man. 
ner  of  eating,  begs  that  she  will  be 
the  guardian  of  Gay's  purse,  and  felici- 
tates her  upon  the  cause  of  her  dis. 
prace  at  the  Court.  222,  223,  and  nOe; 
canvasses  for  subecriptions  for  Gsy's 
Opera.  Polly,  in  the  drawing.roum  at  St. 
James's,  and  is  forbidden  to  appear  at 
Court,  her  reply  to  the  Vice^hainber. 
Iain's  message,  223,  n<4e ;  Goldsmith's 
anecdote  of  the  insolence  of  Beau  SnMh 
to,  402,  noU. 

Quickly  Mistress,  A.  suspected  by  Swift, 
"by  her  eyebrows"  (letter  to  Esther 
Johnson),  122,  note. 

Quilca,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  in 
County  Cavan.  Swift's  visit  to,  ISu,  and 
note. 

Quincey.  Thomas  De.  his  opinion  of  the 
I{o})e  vf  tke  LtK-k,  quoted.  2'J7  ;  an  adverse 
crittc  of  Pope,  337  ;  errs  on  the  side  of 
depreciation,  contradictory  judgments 
(in  regard  to  Pope)  of,  3-10. 


Raltelais,  FranQois,  Swift  indebted  to  his 
Garjantua  et  Patitatjruel  in  the  Tule  of  a  Tnk^ 
14;  a  model  of  Gulliver* e  TrujeU,  47, 
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tiwifi's  aUnslon  to  the  Olant  Longaron 
In,  164;  repr'*|-)nt8  the  interpreters  of 
the  Lawfl  at "  Farred  Gate."  106,  note, 

Hacine,  Loais,  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
La  JMigiom,  its  ironical  alloiiion  to  the 
Optlinism  of  the  K»»nff  on  Man  qnoted, 
aent  by  Pope  a  letter  ('lef ending  liimeelf 
fmm  the  charge  of  heterodoxy)  to,  at- 
tribatea  the  popnlarity  of  the  E$i>aif  in 
Prance  to  its  '*  infidelity,"  32S,  and  note, 

Radclifl^,  John,  M.D.,  referred  to  by  Swift, 
Court  physician  to  William  III.,  loses 
bis  place  at  Anne*8  soccesslon  by  his 
eandoar,  fijonder  of  the  library  of  that 
name  at  Oxford.  97,  and  note;  orders 
M.irtha  lUoant  to  Bath,  8J8. 

ItalTiiMU,  Bansio,  his  Cartooni  copied  by 
Jer^as.  490,  not«. 

Bam.  Bqnire,  Bvrift  complains  in  his  TnttUi. 
gtmcrroi  liavlng  been  almost  ridden  over 
by  the  carriage  of.  288.  nou. 

Jlr*pe  of  the  Lock,  Tht,  a  p(iem  by  Pope,  first 
appears  in  Liutot's  MliKfUan^,  284;  re- 
Tiseil  and  enlarged  in  1714,  origin  of. 
dedicated  to  Miss  Fermor,  the  additions 
and  impruvemenu  of,  IM  mudels,  sar. 
paases  them  all,  its  iNirody  of  the  epic 
atyle,  nniversal  pralfe  given  to  it  by  the 
•ritios.  Marmontel's  French  version  bf, 
196,  297  {  qooted,  a  A'ey  to,  pecuniary 
profits  brought  to  Pope  by,  !>l*istrated 
by  engravings,  298,  299;  it*  >nlogles 
by  Pope's  critics  quoted.  S40;  I'ope  re. 
ports  to  Swift  the  completion  of,  87fl; 
akilful  dedication  of,  S76;  letters  from 
Pope  to  Miss  Fermor  upon,  3il.S34. 

Bapparees,  The,  wll;l  Irish  outlaws,  an 
allnsion  by  l*ope  to,  461. 

Bawiinson,  B  .  his  translation  of  the  Latin 
Letters  of  Ueloisa  and  Abelaru,  proliably 
used  by  Pope,  90 1, 304. 

Baymund,  Vicar  of  Trim,  a  friend  of  Swift, 
Ksther  Juhnsoii  and  Mrs.  Dingley  occa. 
aional  b'tarders  at  the  houm  of,  18 ;  Swift's 
reason  for  recommending  him  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  for  the  living  of  Larsoor, 
1S9. 

Bedrlff.  OoUtver'a  Mnhplaee,  an  allusion 
in  tba  Hr^^tk  of  JVury  Quilipor  to,  916. 

Befurmed  Church,  The,  will  not  permit 
legacies  fur  rsdemption  of  souls  fh>m 
Purgatory.  374. 

Mthearmilt  The,  a  drama  by  Gibber,  the 
author's  rwd  voce  interpolation  of  a 
speech  in,  the  alleged  ground  of  the  qnar. 
rel  between  him  and  Pupe,  908. 

JteligioH  of  Natmro  DelinuUed,  Tht,  by  Wm. 
WoUastoB,  noticed  by  Pope  as  having 
lately  appeared,  and   as  popular   with 


women,  the  Queen  (Gorollne*s)  patronage 

makes  it  fashionable,  452,  and  noU. 
Beutet  Viagiret  (French  Government  Annul. 

ties).  Pope  expresses  his    anxiety  about 

his  father's  investments  in,  377,  and  note, 
Btifiijntttion  of  Ike  Captive  by  Svipto^  of  RIcc«t 

reference  to  the  picture,  belonging  to 

Lord  l{urlington«  489. 
Rhymes,  jocular,  by  Swift,  sent  by  him  to 

8li«^ridan.  253. 
Rich,  Lady,  a  correspondent  of  Lady  M.  W. 

Montagu,  allusion  by  Pope  to,  434. 420. 
Ricb.Thoa  ,tumed  out  of  Drury  Lane,  liailds 

a  theatre  in  Lincoln'sJnn.Fields,  intends 

to  net  Gay's    WhaLirge.CuU.tt  without 

Steele's  consent.  406,  and  itote. 
Richardson ,  Jonathan,  the  painter,  a  friend 

of  Pope,  Roscoe's  character  of.  480,  note  ; 

letters  from  Pope  to,  480.4SI.  487. 
Richardson,  Samuel,  the  novelist,  his  letter 

respecting   Swift's  Uta  at   the    Dublin 

University  qnoted,  9. 
Rickett,  Magdalen,  the  only  (half)  sister 

of  Ptipe,  referred  to,  276,  note, 
Riding.Party,  A,  at  Windsor,  described  by 

Swift,  125. 
Robinson.   Mrs.    Anatasia,    a    celebrated 

ainger,  marries  Lord    Peterborough,  an 

allusion    by    Pope    (letter    to    Pet'r. 

borough)   to,  bums  her  hosband's  Jfew 

inoir*.  476,  and  note, 
Rolt,  Patty,  a  cousin  of  Swift,  mentioned 

by   him  in  a  letter  to  Kstber  Johnson, 

108,  and  note, 
Rome,  the  CHiuroh  of.  Pope  Judges,  from 

modem  symptons  and  undent  prophecies, 

to  be  in  a  declining  contlitiun,  412. 
R«isooe,  William,  a  biographer  and  editor  of 

Pope,  his  Life  and  Writimtn  of  Pope,  letter 

from  Pope  to  Martha  Blount  published 

by,  334,  and  note;  qnoted,  362.  994,  417, 

42:!,  437,  476.  478,  490,  491.  496  6  la 
Rosalind,  a  Shepherdess  in  Philips's  Pae^ 

toiaU,  qnoted  by  Pope,  279. 
Rosicrucians,  The.  describ-fd  by  Pope  in  n 

letter  to  Miss  Fermor,  etymology  of  the 

word,  989,  and  mde. 
Roubiliac.  Louis  Francois,  a  distinguished 

French  Sculptor,  resident  in  this  country^ 

his  bust  of  Pupe  referred  to,  S48. 
Rowe,   Niolmlas,  a    dramatist    and    poet* 

laureate.  Under  .Sec  rotary  of  State,  enter, 

tains  Swift  and  Prior  at  a  dinner  at  hia 

office  and  afterwards,  with  the  guests, 

to  a  "  blind  "  tavern,  104, 106. 
Ruffhead,  Owen,   his   Life  of  Pope  (1789) 

referred   to,   obtains  his  material   from 

BislH>p  Warburton.  the  first  biography  of 

Pope  of  any  value,  336,  note. 
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Kaffs,  Geiman,  an  alladon  by  Pope  to.  bm 
being  introduced  into  England,  S»6. 

8 

Biobeverell.  Dr.  Henry,  the  eecleeiastical 
and  political  agitation  ceased  by,  26; 
fldrnres  in  the  joamal.letter0  of  Swift, 
29;  extract  from  letter  to  Swift  from,  31, 
note;  Swift  reads  his  'Mong,  dull  ser. 
mon,"  printed  and  sent  to  him  by  the 
preacher  (the  first  since  his  suspension), 
entitled  The  Ckrittian  Triumph,  on  the  Dutg 
0/  Praping  fer  our  Bnemiet^  Swift  reports 
to  Esther  Johnson  an  account  of  its  pub. 
lication,  UW,  137 ;  his  opinion  upon  Dr. 
Burnet  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  future 
destination,  40fi. 

Sainte  Beuve,  Oh.  A.  (CavMrtef  de  Lundi), 
controverts  Taine*s  estimate  of  Pope,  his 
opinion  of  the  JJ^Moy  on  Criticism  quoted, 
S8S ;  a  fkvourable  critic  of  Pope,  337. 

Salamanders,  in  the  Rosicrucian  system, 
explained  by  Pope.  S82. 

Sancho  Pansa,  an  allosion  by  Pope  to  his 
ravenous  eating,  454. 

Sappho,  Lady  li.  W.  Montagu  satirised 
under  that  name  in  the  Dunciad,  319.  in 
the  Charat^ergo/  Women, 322;  Pope  (appar- 
ently) interpolates  passages  in  the  letters 
of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  justify  the 
appellation  of.  346 ;  the  name  first  appll()d 
by  him  to  Mrs.  Thomas  (the  mistress  of 
Henry  Cromwell),  357  ;  Lady  M.  W.  Mon. 
tagu  commemorated,  under  the  name,  in 
verses  addressed  by  him  to  Judith  Cow. 
per,  454. 

Sappho  to  Phaon,  a  poem  by  Pope,  in  imi. 
tation  of  the  Epistle  of  Ovid,  published  in 
Lintot's  ilisceJUiiiy,  284. 

Sarpedon,  the  episode  of  {Iliad  xii.,  xvi.); 
Pope  notices  his  version  of,  in  Tonson's 
MiisctlUiny,  379,  note. 

Sartor  Hesartm,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  in. 
debted  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  for  hints  for 
the  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  14. 

Satires  of  Pope,  in  imitation  of  Horace  and 
Donne,  noticed,  330.331. 

Savage,  Richard  (the  poet),  a  friend  and 
agent  of  Pope,  lends  his  name  as  the  pre. 
tended  author  of  a  narrative  of  the  publi. 
cation  of  the  Dunciad,  319 ;  dies  in  Bristol 
Jail  entirely  destitate  ;  owes  his  barial 
to  his  jailor,  his  extraordinary  career 
narraterl  in  detail  by  his  friend  Dr.  Jolm. 
son,  332,  and  uote. 

Scheme  of  Paying  Public  Debt$  by  a  Tax  oti 
yifttfhy  Pilkiiigton,  inspired  by  a  pas- 
sage in  GuUivcfTt  231,  and  note. 


Scrlblerus,  Comeliua,  the  father  of  MazUn, 
alluded  to.  Si. 

Scribterus  Martinne,  the  Memmn  ef,  an  an. 
finished  Satire  by  Swift.  Arbathnot,  Pope, 
and  Gay,  so  called  from  the  Club  of  that 
name,  33 ;  the  first  hint  ftn  It  attributed 
by  Swift  to  Pope.  Swift  concedes  the 
honour  of  its  completion  to  Arbnthiiot, 
why  Pope,  Gay,  and  Pamell  are  diaqoali. 
fled  for  continuing,  149,  160 ;  Bwift  him. 
self  not  easy  enough  in  mind  for,  169 

Schism  Bin.  The,  to  disqualify  all  Nonooo. 
formists  for  being  teaohers  of  tlie  Toong, 
Swift's  conduct  in  regard  to,  S88,  aodaatf. 

Scotland,  how  regarded  by  Swift  as  many 
times  worse  than  Ireland,  219. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  a  principal  biographer 
and  editor  of  Swift,  remarks  on  the 
position  of  Esther  Johnson's  mother  at 
Moor  Park,  7,  nates  <»  the  letter 
from  Swift  to  Miss  Waring,  9,  ntie: 
describes  Swift's  figure  and  features, 
S2;  maintains  the  reality  of  Swift*s 
marriage,  S7;  the  letters  of  Hester 
Vanhomrigh  printed  (from  copies  takrn 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Berwick)  by,  38.  and 
note;  criticism  upon  Desfontaines*  hi 
Nonveam  GkUiver  of,  46}  gives  high 
praise  to  Swift's  The  Gramd  Qmeehen 
Debated,  61,  note  ;  alleges  the  only  excuses 
for  the  publication  of  the  grossest  of 
Swift's  poems,  62;  Swift's  manner  of 
letter.wriiing  remarked  by,  very  few 
additions  to  the  Swift  Letters  pobliah^l 
since  the  edition  of,  67 ;  his  Life  a^rd 
Worlcf  of  Swift  quoted,  or  referred  to.  ft\ 
71.  72,  76,  76.  77,  79,  SO,  S2,  ^4.  86,  s7. 
88,  89,  91,  102,  116,  127,  l»i,  145,  146,  U-l, 
151,  152,  153,  156.  157.  158,  159.  161.  162, 
163,  167,  172,  174,  175,  180,  182,  183.  ISi, 
188,  189,  190,  191.192,  IW.  197,  198.  21)2, 
213.  214,  217,  219,  229,  2*S,  2U,  245,  247. 
248,  249,  268.  260.  2&4.  269. 

Seasons^  The,  of  Thomson,  the  greatest  hn. 
manitarian  poem  of  the  last  centnry.  re. 
fcrred  to,  287.  note ;  said  to  hare  been 
contributed  to  by  Pope,  4S6,  n»ite. 

Secchia  Rapita,  La,  of  Ta^^oni,  noticed,  297. 

Select  Preachers,  Swift's  remark  upon,  31. 
note. 

Seneca,  MoraU,  on  the  retribution  of  gint. 
tony,  quoted  by  Pope  in  the  Guardian, 
285 ;  an  allusion  by  Pope  to,  371. 

Sermons  of  Swift,  given  by  him  to  Sheri. 
dan,  quoted,  66. 

Sermons,  general  contempt  for,  aUnde<l  to 
by  Pope,  438. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  the  City  Laureate,  rklicuied 
by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad,  320. 
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torn  Pope's  innouud  oiv 

IT  o(.  ami  In. 
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Mi«C«p. 

lommmilad 
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Hbollsy,  P«rcy  Bj-sibe.  bli  Addrru  In  li 
Iruk  F-fl'  qoot-id.  U,  wiM .-  hll  Q.r. 
jr»*   nlfrrad  to,   Kl  |    Sirsa  ly  />ldi 


S*fr*'rd't  ITdt,  nw,  a  I\iili> 


r  G«j, 


rldsn,  1>r.  Thnmu.  ■  frimd  and  torn. 

wnilRit  of  Bwlfi,  latter  from  ttwtli  (on 
ic  tllMa>  <A  ButliBT  Johnaon)  lo.  qnowd, 

ibnliUn,  a  notice  oT.  ]gln«  with  BwKt 
I   a  Toluma   of   JV>niUn><»,   culna   hia 


•an   and    Ura    I 


utica  o(  hli  i-crjiu 

Imrlli»imrtr,   IM,  lill 

Dnb 

InlunenWdbjBwIft 

Blivihlwi.  Tbomaa.  ann  of  Dr.  Bbarldan.a 
lilngrapbar  u(  Uwllt.  pnUUtaaa  hii  U/t  ^ 
Satft  in  17117,  repsala  tbe  Morj  st  Swift'a 


blleoraa at  Iba  Dahlln  CnlT»r(tl7,)|  hi* 
iruarta  on     (he  beatnning  of  Swltt-a 

\rA,to.iHt;  a  principal  wltnau  (ni  tha 
(alidad)  maniagDot  SwUt.  Mi  crldanea 
qnolad,  prvfaaaea  to  ban  bul  bla  ae04>aDh 
troa  hU  Cathar.  IT,  and  luUi  bla  nport 
<4  a  Tlilt  to  HMtar  Tanhomrtgh,  qantfil. 
N.  and  ■*»,-  alla««  th*  rafual  g(  SiritI 
to  MkoowMg*  (ba  mBrrlag*,  £1. 
Unnr,  A  C*t.  nrMa  by  Swift,  qnotail,  HI, 

JbioirtlmrT.  tha  Daoheaa  of.  daniihier  nf 
(be  Uarcheai  Falenlll.  gtvea  tha  Italian 
name  o(  iVfda  to  Sirltt,  lift,  and  aw ;  im 
a  rtdlng.party,  with  Bwlll  and  other*.  In 
Wlndnr  Park.  1H|  aipaoUd  popnUrltr 


laf.  131. 


nnticed  hy   Bwitt  ai  the 
»d  In  Rnmpe."  87,  Mr. 
>r.SatlTe  l>y  BwLtt  on  Lonl 
ad«l  toby  Swlfl,  M,    BU 


SIlTla.   the   Story  nf.   and  bar   Danlomt 

Sit  Halpti,  Hit  PuinK.a  let  uf  ranea  by  Swift, 

allaalon  I17  Bwlft  to.  flret  Bppeari  In 
the  C^mrv  J<mnHtl  (Aqr.  ITH),  In  full, 
rig  Protrtf  14  J>rUri«HiB ;  A  fair,  a 
Satlieon  Walpole,  314,snd  mat. 
SinaJI.  >QbatliDind  liy  the  adltora  ol  Swift 
tor  8iHa\,  tba  wonl  which  raally  appeara 
■      """     ■  -  ~    -       ,  yM.\wt 


Jobi 


tba  lis.   Istten  of  8*ltt  ti 
of  doghar.  1 


and  S«m;  the  TiiiitJ  a  nitdsdlealad  f, 
aupHlad  to  be  the  aothor  of  that  Satire, 
III  appaar*  In  tha  aarly  }mnial.Iati''rii 
DriJw1ft,rKataBoffla,M|  ble  cenndcnca 
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to  Swift  on  the  Bill  agftinst  Occasional 
Oonformity,  76;  Barley's  intrif^nes  a. 
gainst,  83 ;  references  of  Swift  to.  87, 1S6. 

Somerset,  the  Duchess  of,  her  hatred  of 
Swift,  exerts  her  influence  with  the  Qaeen 
to  prevent  his  preferment,  26,  note. 

Somerset,  the  Dake  of,  his  attack  apcn 
Harley  in  the  Privy  Council.  83. 

South  Sea  Company's  Bubble,  The,  an  allu. 
sion  of  Swift  to,  164 ;  Pope  reported  by  Gay 
to  have  lost  money  in,  178,  note;  Swift's 
narrative  of  its  establishment  (in  his 
Higtcry)  objected  to  by  liis  Tory  friends, 
269,  note  ;  an  allusion  of  Pope  to,  extract 
from  letter  from  Digby  respecting, 
Hogarth's  engraving  in  satire  of,  440,  and 
note;  allusions  of  Pope  to.  142,  144; 
Arbnthnot's  bon  mot  upon,  443. 

Sunth  Sea  Prqfeet,  The,  a  satire  by  Swift,  re. 
ferred  to,  60. 

Sparrow,  the,  a  conventional  representative 
of  the  lAtin  PaeeeTt  impropriety  of  the 
translators  and  poets  respecting,  316, 
uiAe, 

Sjt^rtator,  The,  started  and  edited  by  Steele, 
references  of  Swift  in  his  joumalUettcrs 
to,  reports  (Nov.,  1711)  the  probable  ces. 
sution  of,  as  readers  begin  to  weary  of 
them,  ridicules  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  /air  eex  in,  supplies  a  hint  to  Steele 
for  No.  L,  31,  and  note;  Swift  reports 
that  it  keeps  up  and  doubles  its  price, 
129.  note;  Addisou's  eulogy  of  Pope's 
Ei»ay  on  Criticiam,  in,  282  ;  Pope  publishes 
his  Mesaiah  in,  283,  *' certain  honesit 
country  gentlemen  "  of  Pope's  acquaint, 
ance  never  soe  it,  2S8,  360. 

Spence,  Joseph,  u  friend  and  anecdottst-hio. 
frrsplier  of  Pope,  author  of  Ohgtrvntionn, 
Antedates,  and  C/utracttrt,  kc, Popo'e  slate. 
meat  of  his  first  literary  eflbrts  to.  qaoi«d, 
1'77,  and  note;  relates  Pope's  or  Tonson's 
romarlc  on  Addison's  Dffrnce  of  the  ChrU. 
tmu  Jielii/ion,  290;  orij,'in  of  Pope's  ac- 
quaintance with.  313  ;  records  Pope's  de. 
clarations  of  his  obligation  to  Bolintrbmke 
in  tlie  E»My  on  Man,  (quoted .  324;  attends 
Po{>e  on  hiii  douth.beil,  335;  prints  an 
edition  of  Gorbvduc,  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  423,  note. 

8pwrt«,  of  Hunting,  stitrmatised  by  Pope,  2S1. 

SiMirus,  Lord  Hervey  stttirige<l  by  Pope 
under  that  name,  in  the  Dunciad,  319.  in 
the  Epifftle  tn  Arhuihm4,  3^2. 

Squire,  The,  the  familiar  Scribleryg  name  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  an  allusion  by  bwif t  to, 
149. 

Statre,  The,  Dr.  Johnson  on.  288;  Pope's 
account  of  the  ube  made  of,  43{i. 


Stanhope,  Sir  William,  the  parcbassi:  rf 
Twickenham  Villa.  220. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Lucy,  mentioned  by  Swift, 
109. 110,  note. 

Statins,  a  Latin  poet,  bis  ThOaie  imitated 
and  translated  by  Pope,  S77.  2S4;  quoted 
by  him.  347. 

Steele.  Sir  Richard,  his  first  acqaaintaaee 
with  Swift,  16  s  joins  with  Swift  in  the 
satire  of  Partridge  the  astrologer.  2! ; 
starts  the  Tatler,  snggnated  by  the  pmdae. 
tion  of  Bickeretag,  and  eecoree  the  assist, 
ance  of  Swift,  26 ;  appears  in  the  journal, 
letters.  29,  30;  Swift  sends  a  letter  f«r 
the  Tatler  to,  96,  references  of  Swift 
to,  88,  9S,  101 ;  his  quarrel  with  Swift,  his 
paper  i  t  the  Tatler  attacking  Barley. 
101,  and  note;  reflsrences  of  Swift  to,  lOS. 
116;  accused  to  Addison  by  Swift  of 
assailing  him  in  the  Gmardiam,  141.  142; 
letter  from  Swift,  on  ttie  same  enb^ect  to, 
142-144;  extracts  inm  a  letter  to  Swift 
from,  143 ;  publishes  a  paper  by  Pope  on 
PaHaraX  poetry  for  the  Omardieuk,  278| 
writes  to  Pope  in  high  praise  of  hia  Jfst. 
sfaA,  283 ;  protests  against  the  savagery 
of  BullJ)aiting  (in  the  TaOm-  Visb.  1700), 
286.  note;  expresses  his  admlratioa  of 
Pope's  poetic  genios,  287;  receives  a 
letter  from  Pope  thanking  him  for  his 
favourable  erUique,  288;  oonveys  to  Pope 
Addison's  disapproval  of  the  attack  oa 
Dennis.  3S9;  brevity  of  his  correspon. 
deuce  with  Pope.  290;  Pope's  connexion 
in  the  Guardian  with,  291;  a  volume  of 
Miscdlaniea  edited  by,  299;  only  two 
letters  from  Pope  to,  344,  960.Sdl  (his 
reply,  quoted,  361,  notr),  363.364;  writes 
to  Pope  complimenting  him  on  his  TmtpU 
of  Fume,  and  asking  his  assistance  in  the 
Guardian,  363,  note;  I\>pe  reports  the  dif. 
pleasure  of  his  Tory  fnrjndsat  his  writing 
for,  367;  JJay's  Farce,  What.rryr.C<ilLlt, 
discountenanced  by.  io4  405,  and  tii4e. 

Stcllu.  tlie  p(i«uic  uaoje  given  by  Swift  to 
Ksther  Jolinw>n.  his  series  of  letter*  to 
her  (1710.1713)  wnmsrly  entitle*!  the 
Joarital  to.  does  not  once  occur  in  the  mana. 
script  joartiul.lett«;r8,  inserted  by  I'ae 
editors,  2i>,  and  M>te ;  2S ;  37,  and  notr : 
60  ;  Bolinpbroke's  use  of  the  name,  fiO. 
note ;  Swift's  verses  addressed  to,  SI,  note ; 
occurs  in  printed  letters,  65,  and  ntdc, 
96.  97,  91,  loo,  103,  107.  110;  occurs  in 
M8.,  180,  181,  204^  205,  206  (letters  to 
Sheridan). 

Stephen.  Mr.  Leslie,  a  l)iographer  of  Swift 
and  of  Pope,  his  remark  on  the  iliroe  dit*. 
tinguished  alumniol  the  Klikcnity  ScUuul, 


BLsrns.  Dmh  o[  Bt.  PBtrlok't,  ft  friend  ani 

IS.  asJO.  SI.M;  nlarsncsa  to,  M.  W' 
prnmotal  to  Iha  Blabaptlc  of  DnuiiDn  U 
make  wb;  (or  Swift,  IM,  140, 141 , 

BMmhold,  Tbne.,  Qronm  at  the  BoUci  u 
UaiTf  Till..  TenLfler  of  the  Fnlmt,  ui 
•  llnoiun  b7  Pnps  to,  418.  and  nols. 

Strwui,  Dagsld.  >a  ulmirlng  crttlc  at 
l>ope.n7. 

Bi.  Jalin.  Sll  Uenrr,  Lnnt  Bolin^linilce-I 
tUhcT.  Swllt'B  ilQicriptlon  of,  tded  fui 


Slows,  In  Backingbsmahlis.LDnl  Oi 
pliw  u,  TiBlti  ol  Pupo  to,  K 
priiKB  of  the  beaatj  nf,  47s  ^  Lur 


d  Lord  Uayor  of  Dal 
Tt,  fr#r]ueiit  refBrencf 


Bt-jio,  A 


In  iba  jonratUetten 
Bnut  tf  Clttlui,  tarm  Improperly  applied, 

plnjeilbyBwminhiaTofco/oJ'iii.lB.  nnlt 
Btilft,  Qnlirln.  tha  (Wher  of  tha  Sulrlst, 

noticed,  1,  !. 
Smift,  Daue.  s  (econd  oodUd  ol  the  Batlr- 

iat.  bto(i*i>hai  and  orltio  of  Swift  (Emy 

«.  Ikt  Lift,  Wrili-u:  ami  d^ratltr  of  Sitifl). 

lepauatbaaturyofLunl  Orrery,  Si  crliL. 


euUar  (Arc  of  Jonmol.  Islteri 

w 

qootod. 

n.m*i!7*,m,-U: 

11*.  Mf ; 

M, 

»(e;    XS. 

™,  (««Co 

U). 

S.iri.  Thomu.  In 

emu  bent 

B*lft.Tbom»,.c 

™aln  o(  lb 

B  aailHat.at 

tha    DnbUn   Un 

.erilly   w 

chaplain  at  Udot 

Park, and r 

luld 

with    hiB   ooniln 

T«U  »/  1 

Th 

Ujan 

■llailonbyhlaca 

ndn  to,  tb 

latier-B  dla. 

Ilka  (or,  109,  and 

Bjlph^  who,  aipla 

a  letter 

Bylvla,  a  Slwphardeu  In  thn 

Pn 

l..r„l.  uf 

by  Uia  name  of  the  Lady,  3 
Bympam,  Cooiln,  8wi(t  addi 
Btranoa  to  hli  pnbllBher  ( 
(ha  BMXmd  edition  of  (fal 
niider  tha  name  of,  M. 


rnlna.  Hanrl,  hla  orllldBma  on  Pops  dis. 
palad  by  SnJnte-Benve,  ta;  laaoag  tha 
nntsvoniBble  crlilca  o(  Pope,  tST. 

Tilr  i,t  n  Tat,  T*t.  a  BMIM  by  Bwift,  I,  11  , 
□rigtnodhe  title,  13,  tcte;  an  aconnBtof, 
13. 14,  qnoteil  14.lfi;  lettarad  to,  106. 

rrcl*  o/  Sir  flii/p*,  a  Bat  o(  verBae  by  Bwltt, 
noticed  by  Itim  to  Pnpe,  231. 

raaio.  Torqaabi,  tha  Aminia  at,  k  modal  dI 
IbuPwHBmUt/Pi-pt.tK;  PopVaramarkB 

rMBonl.  Aleuandro,  hla  SwAIW  Baflla,  a 


of  Cloghar  BhewB  Bwift  the  flrat  i 
of  the  amaU  adUlioi  ••!.  In  whlc 
Utter  la  highly  eampllmentad,  Bwl 


and  price  (letter  to  Addl. 
par  In  rldlcnle  ofnawly. 
la  Into  the   Kngllah  Us- 


8l«le 


a  hla  p]B<! 


u(  BuetlMr  for 


aniliHOr  pralaa  of  Phlllpa 
In,  .178:  paper  by  Btasle,  on  bull-ball In^ 
and  cuck.flglitlng,  in,  388,  noU;  Bwlft'a 
Cilr  Skoiccr  flrat  appeara  In.  :IC.  mle. 
Temple,    BIr 


molh 


Iraa  Bwlft  Into  1 
LUly  at  Bbeen  and 
other  gneata  of,  scandal 
inahlp  of  Mra.  John* 


with.  4,  t  i  wHtea  to  BIr  B.  BoathwaU, 
on  behalf  of  Bwlft,  Bnift  ra^nlar«  the 
iorvlca  of,  UucaaUy'B  article  on  (In 
Sd.  Rev.),  qauied,  4,  and  ttou;  naea  hla 
InHnence  to  ubluln  a  degree  for  Swift  at 
0:tford,  an  Ode  addnaaed  by  Bwlft  to,  7 } 
depulag  Swift  to  attirnd  on  King  William 


111., I 


U:  1 


U  legacy  to  Batber  Joh 


Jtmuiini  edltod  by  Bwlh,iCI, 

S4  i  promlace  prcfennent  In  (ha  Ulinrcb  to 

Bwlft,  7Si  Bwlft  Infurma  hla  conain  of  hit 

qnarral  wlth.7li  rrfarml  in.  M.t£7,  hmc. 

Temple,  Lwly,  u  reluUvo  ul  tiwili'g  uiuilier. 
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only  llM  nominal  iMftfl  of  «lM  boaMliold  al 
]ioorFtok,C 

Tenplib  lohn,  a  ntpteur  of  Sir  W.  Tampto, 
oztMol  Chmb  Ifltlor  from  Swift  to,  f, 
■ad  Mft;  MfMNdlo^  tfjf  ail0;  iMter  feoB 
Swift  to^fi^Jm. 

T^aaplf  iif  Jtatb  nib  aa  adaptation  fron 
Okaaotr  hj  Fopa,  notfcod.  W»i  Stoala'a 
antlwataatto  ^aaloghmi  on  (Ia  lottor  to 
Fopa),  m»  Mft;  allodod  to  Iqr  Pope»  407. 

TitMBoa^  Ilia  Jmirtm  qnoted  I7  Swift  (In 
]ottertoBallngbfoke).116|  anodftkmof, 
.  by  Ifn*  QgJaiaont  tafsnad  to,  ttAi  mii. 

Ttaaokotar,  W.  M.,  ZMtarrt  m  fte  JTiiflM 
Mmmmrl9t$,  holda  Swift**  thMlogieal 
orthodoxy  to  hava  baan  instneara,  10^ 
naU;  hia  oplaloii  of  Lady  Bnffulk,  US, 
.  naUg  am  anthnlaotlo  admttar  of  Popa. 
9Wi  bigli  oalogy  of  Fopo't  aerriooo  is 
tbo  araila^ting  war  agaisat  Falaohood 
and  SapeiatitloB.846»  aiCfc 

Thatoairia.  tho  Dnotaaw  of  Xarlboroa^ 
i^ppaara  (In  tba  Jbyt  ilf  tib  Xoek)  under  tha 
naofie  of,  SB. 

Vhamaa,  Tha,  tbiaa  waek^  ftvwt  on*  al- 
lttdadtoby8wift,87j  Pope*!!  vUla  on  the, 
SIIK8I1)  ^  hii^  flood  of,  4U3,  and  ntU; 
ttM  lanetion  of  tha  Sevam  and,  allodod 
toby  Fopa. 480), and ail0;  4M|  468|  pia. 
teMdby  Fopa  to  Bath,  4B7,  fli. 

AfMf,  nt,  of  Statina,  Popo'a  Teraion  of, 
S84 ;  qnoted  hy  Pope,  847. 

Theobald,  Lewis,  criticises  Shakspeare  in 
Mi*t*a  Jotwnal,  his  Critique  on  Pope  enlitlod 
Bhakttpcare  Regtored,  Ac,  Pope's  remarks 
on,  313,  and  note ;  made  to  occapy  the 
throne  of  the  realms  of  DnlneBs  in  the 
Duneiad,  S20,  and  note,  321 ;  a  rival  of  Pope 
as  editor  of  Shakspeare,  343 ;  defended  by 
Aaron  Hill  from  Pope's  criticitim,  Pope 
professes  to  have  had  no  enmity,  on 
accoont  of  his  SJtakttpatre,  to,  491,  and 
note,  402. 

Theocritus,  the  Idi/Us  of,  imitated  by  Pope, 
278.279. 

Tliomson,  James,  the  first  poet  to  insist, 
emphatically,  nx)on  the  rights  of  the  non- 
human  races,  287,  note ;  brings  bis  poem 
of  Liberttf  to  Pope,  486 ;  his  Seasons  (mor. 
any)the  most  meritorious  poem  of  the  an. 
tury,  appears  complete  in  1730,  486.  note. 

Three  Houra  After  Murringet  a  Farce  by  Gay, 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  a  satire  upon  car. 
tain  contemporary  pergonages,  noticed, 
309. 

Tichbome,  Sir  J.,  of  Tichborne,  the  brother 
of  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount  marries 
the  daughter  of,  292. 

Tickell,  Thomas,  a  friend  of  Addison  and 


Steala,  and  eontrlbaSor  to 

pialaeaPblllpa  la  tba  gaai  rfHaa,  WBb 

lataa  tha  mat  Baok  of  ihi 

nonnooo  the  raaopn  for  bia 

iMnt  of  tha  iilM»  tha  ilvnl  od  Popa  aa 

tranriatea,  hia  fatekn  pwiitad  by  Addi. 

aontoFopo'it  MOian  allwatfln  biy 

buy  lo^  447»  ailf, 
Tladall.  tha  Bar.  Dr.,an  Md 

taiy,  a  o<«iaapondant  of  Swiftk  Ma  iH^ 

lor  tha  aflltotloaa  of   S 

lattai^ftom  Swift  to,  79.77;  77.a»f 

hiaooojtflhlp  of  Bithar  Johaaaa,  lOOi,  aifc. 
fb  m  Laiff  m  htr  BirtUmj,  TOraoa  by  P>pi^ 

aaat  by  him  to  Jndith  Oowpar,  qnotod.  4IIL 
Tobaooo,  aiBJia  ta»  on,Toiad  bj  anaitBa. 

ordinacy  mi^iity,  Stti   bow  naad  hy 

Swift,  U4t.  and  fldit. 
Tofta.Maiy,  Imponaopan  thaaiadaB^ef 

tha  pablie  and  tha  aaHealpnilwariBn,  aa 

aUnalon  to,  198»  ntCfc 
Tbllat,tha  Boyal,atthal)tan«haadB^^IA 

Ooorta,  m,  aoHu 
Tonoon,  Jaoob,  tha  pabttdmr.  dfaMa  with 

and  paya  aonrt  to  Swifl,  Uf  1  hla  FMii 

mmOtudm  tOmttA  tOb  are»  KLSBS^W^ 

871;  IToHMM.  a  Tbla  in  Tmm»  pnbllAid 

In  his  JTiMtBaa^Mby,  418. 
Tories,  The,  Swift  pitiea  for  foola.  178. 
9tal  Vsl  Bim  philofophy.  the  hoUownti  of,. 

SS7;  ridienled by  ToUalie, 837,«sfc 
Trtatim  on  tAe  AoUbot.  A ,  a  satire  by  Pope,  ap. 

I>ears  in  the  Miscellanies  of  Swift  and  Pope, 

the  most  important  contribution,  notica 

of.  314.  318 ;  an  allusion  by  Pope  to,  40± 
Tribnia,  the  Island  of,  in  the  Vojfitffe  to  Uu 

piUa,  a  revision  by  Swift  req>ecting,  47. 
Triennial  Bill,  The,  Swift  despatched  by 

Temple  on   a  mission   to  William  III. 

respecting,  8. 
Trip,  a  newly  invented  word,  objected  to  by 

Swift.  95,  note, 
Troy,  the  Siefre  of.  Pope's  principal  diffi. 

culties  in,  378. 
Trumbull,  Sir  Wm.,  an  ex.Secretary  of  StsftOa 

Pope's  first  literary  sponsor,  277. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  a  lesser  rival  of  Bath, 

receives  its  ceremonial  laws  from  Beau 

Nash.  305.  note. 
Turner,  the  maiden  name  of  Pope's  mother, 

a  Yorkshire  family,  276. 
Turks  and  Tartars,  The,  Pope's  eatimaie  of, 

414. 
Twickenham,  Gay  alludes  to  Pope  at,  178, 

note ;  Pepe  removes  to.  308 ;  account  of  his 

villa  at,  3()9.  and  note;  310 ;  314 ;  826 ;  335  ; 

allusions  of  Pope  to.  447,  450.  457 ;  a  de. 

scription  of  his  gardens  and  grotto  (in  a 

letter  to  Edward  Biouat),  IG7.4ti9. 
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Umdime,   a    fairy-romanoe    of    La    Motta. 

Fi>aqa£,  the  hint  for,  derived  from  (he 

CamU  de  GabaliM,  297.  noU. 
Univental  Prafftr^  The,  epilogue  to  the  Ettaif 

on  Man,  added  by  Pope  (in    1733),   one 

of  the  meet  widely  known  of  his  prodno- 

tions,  not  the  leaat  meritorious  part  of 

the  poem.  830. 
Vne  of  Biehet,  Of  the,  a  Moral  RsMiy  of  Pope 

dedicated  to  Lord  Barlins^ton,  originally 

under  the  titles  0/  Tantet  and  0/  False 

7a«te.S21. 
Utrecht,  the  Treaty  of.  Swift's  remarks  on 

the  signing  of,  136. 


Talterie,  La,  his  French   version  of  the 

//iatf  used  by  Pope,  299.  335. 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  the  Architect  and  Oom. 
ody.writer,  satirical  poem  by  Swift  on,  16. 
Vanepfta,  the  poetic  name  given  by  Swift 
to  Hester  Vanhomrigh.  23,  34.  36,    note, 
38.  39,  IGl.  nnte,  161,  note,   163,  note,  156, 
n04e,  163.  161.  172.  note. 
Tanhc>mrigh,   Mr^.,    Swift's   visits  to  (in 
1709).  23 ;  bis  first  acquaintance  with  the 
family  of,  a  notice  of,  28. 30;  her  death, 
S6 ;  notices,  in  Swift's  Joumal.letters,  of, 
03.  106, 110,  111,  122;  letter  from  Swift  to, 
146.143. 
▼anhomrigh,  Hester,  daughter  of  the  pre. 
ceding,  her  accomplishments,  in  his  let. 
t^rs  to  Esther  Johnson  Swift  mentions  her 
rmly  twice,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
intimacy   between    them   a    matter    of 
doubt,   letters   of   the  most   passionate 
kind  to  Swift  from,  28,  29;  Swift's  em. 
harrassment  from  bii«  connexion  with,  let. 
tersfrom  him  to.  quoted,  34;  left  depon. 
dent  ftir  protection  on  Swift,  claims  his 
pn)toction,  hfr  appeals  and  protestations 
of  affection  become  more  passionate  and 
despairing,  extracts  from  letters  to  Swift 
f  roui,  35,  36 ;  in  Ireland  asaally  resides  at 
Marley     Abbey    near    Ollbridge,    Lord 
Orrery's  character  of  her,  Mrs.  Delany's 
criticism  upon  it,  3G,  and  note ;  the  news  of 
the  marriage  of  Swift  said  to  have  caused 
the  death  of  (1723),  Sheridan's  report  of  a 
-visit  from  Swift  and  a   friend   to,  she 
xejeeta  the  proposals  (of  marriage)  of  the 
latter  with  disdain,  and  retires  to  Cell. 
bridge,  her  original  mannscript  letters 
destroyed,  but  copies  taken.  33;  Swift's 
poem  Cademte  andVancMAa  (on  her),  noticed 
and  quoted,  38.39 ;  Orrery's  theory  of  the 
relations  of  Swift  to.  and  Shnrldan's  re. 
DiatkK  upon  11,33;  puid  to  havo  loft  in. 


struotions  for  the  publication  of  all  her 
letters  to  Swift,  leaves  her  property  to 
strangers,  89,  40;  letter  from  Swift  to, 
184.186;  extracts  from  letters  to  Swift 
from,  135,  noU;  146,  noU;  letter  from 
Swift  to,  147.148;  eztraota  from  letter  to 
Swift  from,  147,  w*te ;  letters  from  Swift 
to,  151.162,  163,  166.167 ;  eztracta  from 
letter  to  Swift  from,  167,  note;  letters 
from  Swift  to,  163.166.  168.170  (French), 
170.172.  and  note ;  extracts  from  letters  to 
Swift  from,  172.173,  note;  extract  from 
letter  from  Swift  to,  887,  note. 

Van  Loo,  Jean-Bsptiste.  a  French  painter, 
mentioned  by  Pope,  489. 

Varina,  poetical  nsme  given  by  Swift  to 
Miss  Waring,  8,  9, 11. 

Vere,  Lady,  niece  of  Lady  Betty  Germaine, 
in  the  habit  of  catling  Swift  "parson 
Swift,"  aUuded  to  by  Swift,  249,  and 
note, 

Versee  on  the  Death  of  Dr,  Btoift,  by  Swift, 
noticed,  and  quoted,  6234,  and  imCs. 

Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  a  story  in  the 
Metamorphoeee  of  Ovid,  a  version  of,  by 
Pope  in  Lintot's  Mincellanp,  884. 

Vienna,  the  Court  of,  an  allusion  by  Pope 
to.  in  letter  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  414. 

View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  A,  a  pamphlet  of 
Swift,  mentioned  by  him,  231. 

Villars,  the  Abb4  de,  his  La  Seeehia  Bapita 
imitated  by  Pope,  a  notice  by  Warton  of, 
297,  nfite. 

Villiers.  Lady  BUxabeth,  afterwards  Lady 
Orkney,  the  mistress  of  King  William  III., 
131,  note. 

Villette,  La  Marquise  de.  a  niece  of  Mde.  de 
Maintenon,  the  second  wife  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  an  allusion  of  Swift  to,  218; 
B-)lingbroke's  reference  to,  217;  Swift's 
concern  at  news  '^f  ill  heath  of,  232; 
brings  a  large  fortune  to  her  husband, 
823 ;  writes  Swift  a  long  letter.  471. 

Virgil,  quote  I  by  Swift  Jineia  xi.,  Jtc.,86, 
89;  i  ml  luted  by  Pope,  277;  the  PawtoraU 
of  P.>pe  an  imitation  of  the  BetogneA 
of.  278 ;  his  yStieie  vii.  (episode  of  Silvia), 
11.,  IX..  II..  qacted  by  Pope,  235.  421,  4i6. 

Viryil  Tfitvti'ty,  quote  1  by  Swift,  257. 

Virtufn  of  Sid  Uam^,  the  Uagieian'e  Rod,  The,  a 
verse.gatire  on  Lord  GkKiolphin  by  Swift, 
9G. 

Visitation  Dinner,  A.,  described  by  Gold, 
pm  1th.  212.  nMe. 

Vital  Spfirk  of  UfavtvUtj  Flttnu,  Pope's  imita. 
lion  of  the  Plpif^rain  of  Hadrian,  368; 
nniiereOes  two  vr   tlireo   revisions,   88&, 

Vivicoclinn.   \Uo    Uarbaiity    of,  and   other 
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;  €gpirl— ntil  ttfrtaie,  demmncad  by  Johiu 
■on  in  the  AOar»  S87,  note. 

Voltaie,  '^aoent,  a  Fronoh  pool  and  letter 
witter  of  the  scm;  eenloiy,  a  copy  of  hie 
w«nks  eenl  hf  Ftape  to  Teiaw  Bknuit, 


▼oltaire.  VMni«ole  Merle  Aronet  de»  ea^. 
geete  the,tranehiti<in  of  OnOwer'B  Tnweb 
Into  fkeaeh,  I8|  extract  from  a  letter  to 
Bwlft  from,  M.  eoCt;  Lord  Cheeterfleld 

.  ennde  Tem^e  of  Swift  to.  61 1  hie  <Bdif 
«|iiDted,  ISB,  mtU;  on  a  Tldt  to  Dawley* 
writee  a  letter  of  oondolenoe  to  Pope, 
e«nBpUnMite  him  apon  hie  Emo^  m 
Criikitm  and  Bnpt  vi  ikt  Laek^  alleged 

.  dialikeof  Pope  fw,  the  fgaetltct  Boiing. 
brolBe.  adaiied  hj  the  Prinoeee  of  Walee. 
818 1  aa  entimaiaette  enlogiet  of  Pope, 

<  hie  optnton  of  Pope  quoted,  hie  hatred 
and  ridioale  of  the  Optimietie  creed,  Mr. 
Blwin'e  remarks  npon  the  reaaoa  of  hie 

.  adffiiratioii  for  the  Etmg  m  Mm  noticed^ 
S«7,  jmd  MCt;  Botioe  of  the  Smrmde  of, 
BoUagbroke  writee  to  Pope  to  be  prepared 
for  a  Tielt  from,  and  that  he  ie  read, 
toff  the  JfartoMM  of,  BoUngbroke'e  high 
praiee  of  It,  48S,  ooCt;  eologietio  notloe 
bj  Ftape  of  the  Li§M  {Bmriadij  of,  Ite 
'*epiritof  troe  religion"  commended hj 
Pope,  4tMM;  piobable  oorreepondenee 
of  Pope  with,  48fb  mUt;  Pope  retome 

,  thanks  to  Hill  for  hie  txanalatlon  of  the 
Zaire  of,  letter  from  Hill  to  Pope  expres. 
sing  his  delight  in  reading  that  trsgedy, 
and  Intention  of  placing  ii  on  the  London 
stage,  486,  and  note. 

W 

Wagstaff,  Unmphrey,  a  nom  d»  pUme  of 
Swift,  nsed  by  bim  as  a  slgnstare  to  the 
City  Shower,  quoted  by  Steele,  in  the 
Tatler,  93,  99,  note, 

Wake6eld,  Gilbert,  an  Bditor  of  Pope,  re. 
marks  on  a  verse  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
298 ;  a  favoamble  critic  of  Pope,  337 ;  ptxb. 
liehes  an  anfinished  edition  of  Pope,  in 
]?i4,  abandons  his  work  to  Warton,  main, 
tains  the  **inoalpable  perfection"  of  all 
Pope's  compositions,  did  mnch  to  lighten 
the  labours  of  succeeding  editon,  339,  a 
Fellow  of  Jesus,  Coll..  Cambridge,  a  Greek 
critic,  author  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Sx. 
pedieney  and  Propriety  of  PtMie  and  Social 
Wnrahip^  incarcerated  in  the  Dorchester 
Jail,  joins  a  Nonconformist  body,  339, 
and  note. 

Walls.  Archdeacon,  Swift's  agent  in  Ire. 
laud,  one  of  his  Dublin  friends,  18;  97; 
meets   Swift  in   the    city,   lodging    in 


Aldtf^gale  Street,  baya  hia  wife  a 
govs,  fte.,  US. 
WtfU,  Mra.,  ihmlBariy  MHtd  br  >«» 

**  goody,**  for  what  rewKrirahhk  t8L 
WallCT,  Bdmand,  hia  8mcamHmdmmM  Jtmmm 
allmled  to  by  Lmd  IMerboiwigh,  la  a 
letter  to  Pope,  #8,  mm. 
Walpole,  Honoe,  «a  tbo  beaaliy  of 
BeUenden,  SNK  •««•;    Ua  xtaaii 
Pope'e  Twiokanham  YlUa,  qtaotad,  \ 
of  an  ifMSf  m  Omrimia§,  gNL  wir;  ea 
Jerras  aad  leidx  BrMgwatar,  VBl  mm; 
hie  deeerf ptiofi  of  Laid  PatoibanMgli,#lb 
Walpole,  Sir  B«flMrt.a&  Inlarttow  of  Swift 
with.  48;  eaOrlasd  Is  flWUear'e  tVwik 
nadar  name  of  Flaouiap,  if  i  vMled  br 
Swift  twiee,  180,  ailf  ;  aoeoaed  ei  eorrap. 
tkm  by  Swift,  S»}  hia  piqaa 
Gay  Botiead  by  Bwlft,  ttft 
oopy  of  the  Dmmekid  to  Ctooiga  IL  aad 
QneanGaroliaebSl9i  §m 
ahall  hava  the  OrovuBda  aha 
hia  Tisit  to  Popa  not 
fiiToare  the  tolaialioa  of  Nc 
478,  Note. 
Walsht  WUUam.  literary  patron 
pondent  of  Popa.  Diydea'a 
him  aa  a  eritio,  bla  plaoa  te  it 
liTOa,  reaidee  In  Werceaiaialifia,  IsTltes 
Pope  to  Abberley,  hleoalogy  of  the  Fim. 
UnU  to  Wyeberl^y,  877|    laktera  from 
POpo  to,   S78|    Pope*a   Gonaapondeaee 
opene  with  his  lettere  to.  848;  8B1J63; 
the  expense  of  his  redemption  from  Porga. 
tory  as  a  Socinian  and  a  Whig,  S78L 
Warburton,    Bev.   J.,    Swift'e    curate   ai 

LaracoTf  18 ;  148. 

Warburton,  Dr.  William  (afterwards  Bishop 

of    Gloucester),  remarks    upon    Sir  6. 

Brown  in  Rape  of  the  Lock,  293 ;  a  rival  of 

Spence  in  Popcworship,  313;    suggests 

to  Pope  the  addition  of  a  Fourth  &x>k  to 

the  Dunciad,  his  enemies  «"M«a»*'1  in  that 

]>oem,  his  remark  on  the  anlhOTship  of 

the  E»9ay  on  Man,  suggests  the  alterati<ni 

of  the  opening  verses  of  the  Eemy,  pub. 

lishes  his  first  volomee  of  the  Divine  Lefu. 

tion  of  Mo9e$,  steps  forward  as  the  cham. 

pion  of  Pope's  orthodoxy,  inserte  a  eeries 

of  yindications  of  it  in  a  periodical  of  the 

day,  325 ;  receives  a  letter  of  grateful  re. 

cogni  tion  from  Pope,  his  first  meetingwith 

Pope,  formerly  an  adverse  critic  of  Pope, 

firm  alliance  between  Pope  and,  the  great 

ail  vantages  from  Pope's  friendship  result. 

ing  to,  the  rival  of  Bolingbroke, correspond. 

ence  of  Pope  and,  characteriMd,  338 ;  is  at 

pains  to  deny  the  d^m  of  Pope,  formerly 

charges  the  Eteay  on  Jfaii  with  atheism  i 
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bis    Apology   for  Pope    trani^lated    into 
French,  327,  328;  discerns  the  essential 
weskneas  of  Optimism,   32.^,    note;    the 
edition  of   the  BMa^,  oi  1743,  pablished 
with  ibe  Commentary  and  Notes  of,  38D; 
pats   up   In  Twickenham   Charch    the 
cynical  epitaph  of  Pope  on  himself.  331 } 
with  Pope  at  the  Aliens*,  at  Prior  Park, 
Martha  Blonnt  complains  to  Pope  of  the 
incivility  of,  termed  a"  sneaking  parson  " 
by  I'ope,  333.  33i>,   last  letters  of  Pope 
written  tu,  Pope  beqaeaths  his  library, 
and  the  property  of  all  his  poems  com. 
mented  upon  by  his  friend,  to,  336 ;  origin 
of  the  farioQS  controversy  between  Lord 
Dolingbroke  and.  meditates  a  Life  of  Pope, 
bat  does  not  carry  oat  his  intention,  his 
Letter  mddte%9ed  to  BiUingbroke.  in  defence 
of  Pope,  336 ;  among  the  ealogistic  critics 
of  Pope,  quotes  Voltaire  as  a  eulogist  of 
Pope,  337 ;  his  edition  of  Pope  appears  in 
17£1 ;    his   character  as  given   by  Mr. 
KIwin,   Lord   Marchmont's  allusion   to, 
places  his  portrait  in  the  frontispiece  to 
his  edition,  supplies  Buflhead  with  mate, 
rials  for  a  Life  of  Pope,  338 ;  his  edition 
criticised  by  Warton,  339;  character  of 
the  correspondence  c^  Pope  with,  816  j 
■oggeau  an  edition  to  the  Dundad,  406, 
mate;  remarks  on  WoUaston's  Beliifum  «f 
Jiatwrt^  463,  note;   his  praise  of  Pope's 
Brotto,  468,  w)U;  letters  from    Pope   to, 
60^606,  606.^06 ;  his  remark  on  the  slight 
shewn  to  him  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
6U6,  noU;  letters  from  Pope  to,  606.6U6, 
60S^10. 
Ward,    Prof.   A.   W.,   a    biographer    and 
editor    of    Pope,     criticises     Hallam's 
remark  on  the  KloUa,  304,  note ;  a  fallacy 
of  the  Optimist  creed  pointed  out   by, 
327;  a  favourable  critic  of  Pope,  337. 
Ward.  B.  W.,  his  picture  of  the  South  Sea 

Bubbk,  referred  to,  410,  noU. 
Waring,   Miss,   a  young  lady  of  Belfast, 
Swift  pays  his  addresses  to,  8 ;  his  letters 
to,   quoted,   8,  9;  he  breaks  with,  and 
■ends  her  an  insulting  letter,  11. 
Warner.  Miss,  her  publication  of  the  second 
part  of  Pope's  leuers  to  Fortescue  (in 
1817)  referred  to,  394,  note. 
Wartdn,  Dr.  Joiiopli.  an  editor  of  Pope,  his 
opinion  uf  the  Rape  of  tke  Lock,  account  of 
tne  Abb^  de  Vi liars.  297,  note;  a  favour, 
able  critic  of  Pope,  337 ;  publishes  his 
edition  of  Pope  in  1797,  339 ;  remarks  by, 
or  references  to,  391,  423.  431,  4SS,  A62, 
468.  611. 
Warton.  Tliomas,  brother  of  the  proccding. 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  339,  note; 


his  Hitttory  of  EnglUk  Poetry  referred  to, 
423. 
Water.Drinkers,  among  the  Poets,  160,  wte. 
Weather.  The.  the  superiority  of,  in  former 

times,  imaginary,  lu7.  note. 
Weekly  Papers,  The,  what  full  of,  477. 
Wesleys,  The.  Dublin  friends  of  Swift,  18 1 
their  occupations  alluded   to  l^  Swift, 
89. 
Weston,  Mrs.,  the   heroine  at  the  Eteyp  of 
Pope,her  identity  long  a  subject  of  dispute* 
at  length  discovered  by  Mr.  Dilko,  an  ao. 
count  of,  the  Elegy  to,  quoted,  302,  and 
note ;  allusitms  by  Pope  to  (in  a  letter  to 
Craggs).    3(52;    he     refuses    to    satisfy 
Caryll's   curiosity   as  to   the   name  of, 
related  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  363, 
note ;  letter  from  Oragga  to  Pope  roapecu 
ing,  quoted,  363,  note, 
WhatJ>*ye.CalUt,  a  Farce  by  Qmj^  an  allu. 
sion  by  Bolingbroke  and   by   Swift  (1b 
letter  to  Bolingbroke),  to,  217,  and  note; 
attacked  by  Burnet,  404 ;  an  allusion  by 
Pope  to,  406. 
1Y'Aijr<Y«,  Tke,  Swift  out  of  patience  with, 

and  their  newfangled  politeness,"  261. 
Whigs  and  Tories,  Pope  upon,  393. 
Whiteway,  Mrs.,  a  niece  of  Swift,  and  hit 
housekeeper,  his  last  words  in  writing 
addressed  to,  64;   a  joint-letter  to   Dr. 
Sheridan  ttom  Swift  and,  264.266;  her 
regard  for  Sheridan,  236. 
Whit  worth,  Mrs.,  her  epitaph  on  the  high 
road  at  Twickenham,  alluded  to  by  Pope 
(in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton), 
reference  in  Theobald's  Conrimr  to,  quoted, 
482,  andiMle. 
Wife  of  Bath,  The,  a  comedy  by  Gaj,  Imi. 
tated  ttom  Ohauoer,  noticed  by  Swift, 
represented  unsuccessfully  at  Dmxy  Lane, 
revised  by  the  author,  Oay*t  alloaion  (in 
letter  to  Swift),  to,  220,  and  mite. 
Wilde,  Dr.,  a  biographar  of  Swift,  in  hit 
Cloeing  Years  of  8teift*e  Lift  oontroverts 
the  common  theories  as  to  the  caosoa  and 
character  of  Swift's  mental  disease,  64, 
note ;  the  origin  of  his  Ctoeimg  Yemrt,  66,  note. 
Will,   Hester   Vanhomrigh's.   40;     Kstber 
Johnson's.  67 ;  Swift  announces  to  Lord 
Orrery  his  having  drawn  up  his,  sattltfs 
hi«  whole  fortune  in  founding  a  Hospital 
for  Lunatics,  250;    legacies  and  prori. 
sions  of  Pope's,  336. 
William  III.,  King,  received  l^  Swif;  at 
Moor  Park,  Swift  sent  to  conduct  politl. 
cal  business   with,  8 ;    Swift   sends   his 
**love"  to.  II;   a  prtkend  promised  to 
Swift  by.  72 ;  setUes  an  estate  in  Ireland 
of  £2u,0(.'0  rental  on  Lady  Orkney,  13L 
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